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Socialist-labor  cunvention 557 
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Letter  of  A.  D.  White 658 
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Arkansas  election 632 
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Georgia  populist  oonvention 686 
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687,  642 

Texas  popolist  convention 686 
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Tabulated  statement  of  results. ..  783 
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681,  788 

Visits  of  delegations  to  Canton. ..  788 
Effects  of  rise  in  wheat  prices. ...  790 
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tour 791 

Problems  still  unsettled 848.  847 
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Knights  of  Labor.  Policy  of 844 

War  on  greenbacks 845 

Indlanapolb     currency     reform 

movement 845 

Silver  senators  withdraw  from  re- 
publican caucus 852 

Pomeroy,  M.  M,  obit 504 

Pont-y-Pridd.  Mine  explosion  at. . .  228 

Pool,  Steel,  formed 865 

Pope,  The,  see  Leo  XIIL 

Popular  vote,  1886 782 

Population  of  the  earth 738 

Population  of  various  countries 485 

Populist  party.  Attitude  to  deros.58D,  786 

Platform 589 

See  Politics.  U.  S. 

Porter,  Joneph  H.,  obit 248 

Porter,  Wilbur  P.,  dem.  candidate 

forgov.ofN.  Y 641,642 

Biogra|3iy 642 

Porte,  Sublime,  see  Turkey. 

Porto  Rico,  U.  S.  trade  with 868 

Unrest  in 908 
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Alexandra  Feodorovna,  czarina. .  441 

Allen.  Sen.  W.  v..  of  Neb 586 

Altgeld,  Gov.  John  P.,  of  111 288 

Alvey.  Judge  R.  H    20 

AndradeTJoflA-.- 812 

j^ndr^fti  Prof.  d.  a.**.,..... •••*••  tuv 
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Ashbourne,  Viscount 670 

Austin,  Alfred ik 

Baldissera,  General 71 

Banffy,  Baron 497 

Baratieri.  General 70 

Barton,  Clara 62 

Battenberg,  Prince  Henry  of HO 

Benson,  Archbishop,  of  Canterbury  915 

Bentiey.  Charles  K ,  of  Neb 790 

Berry,  Hon.  James  H.,  of  Ark. ...  887 

Berthelot,  M 107 

B JGmson,  BJOrnst jer n  ^ 690 

Black,  Hon.  Frank  S  of  New  i'ork  688 
Blackburn,  Hon.  J.  C.  8  ,  of  Ky. .  286 
Bland,  Hon.  Richard  P.,  of  Mo. ..  279 

Boies,  Hon.  Horace,  of  la 278 

Booth,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Bal- 

lington 92 

Booth,  Gen.  William 01 

Borden,  Hon.  Dr.  F.  W 900 

Brewer,  Justice  D.  J 20 

Brice,  Hon.  Calvin  S.,  of  0 151 

Brouf as 578 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  of  Neb.  opposite  p.  282 

Buckner,  Gen.  8.  B..  of  Ky 548 

Bum-Murdoch,  MaJ.  J.  F 602 

Butler,    Hon.   Marion,   of  N.  C , 

I>opuli8t 860 

Bynum,  Hon.  W.  D..  of  Ind 651 

Cadogan,  Earl 421 

Call.  Hon.  W.,  of  Fla 305 

Cameron.  Hon.  J.  Donald,  of  Pa.  800 
Cannon,  Hon.  Frank  J.,  of  Utah. .  262 

Carlisle.  Hon.  John  G.,  of  Ky 871 

Carlos,  Don 984 

Carrington.  Sir  F 824 

Challemel-Lacour,  M 996 

Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph....  178 
Chapleau,  Sir  J.  A.,  K.  C.  M.  G. . .  408 

Chaplin,  Hon.  Henry 419 

Charles  Louis,  Archduke,  of  Aus- 
tria.   488 

Cockran.  Hon.  W.  Bourke,  of  N. Y .  582 

Connaught,  Duke  of 609 

Condert,  F.  R.,  of  N  Y 20 

Cranston,  Rt.  Rev.  Karl,  D.  D 478 

Crispt  Signer igg 

Crookes,  Prof.  William 960 

Cross,  Viscount 480 

CuUom,  Hon.  Shelby  M.,  of  III...  884 

Curzon,  Hon.  G.  N 75 

Czar  of  Russia 440 

Czarina  of  Russia 441 

Davies,  Hon.  L  H 896 

Davis,  Hon.  Cushman  K ..  of  M inn .    28 

Dawson,  Sir  Wm.,  C.  M.  G 165 

Debs,  Eugene  V 543 

Desjardins,  Hon.  A 657 

Diaz,  Gen.  Porfirio 418 

Dickinson,  Hon.  Don  M.,  of  Mich..  833 

Dillon,  John,  M.  P I88 

Dockery,  Hon.  A.  M.,  of  Mo &54 

Dolliver,  Hon.  J.  P.,  of  la 125 

Don  Carlos 934 

Dubois,  Hon.  F.  F.,  of  Ida 269 

Du  Manner.  George,  opposite  p..  769 

Dupuy  de  Ldme.  Sefior 793 

Dvorak,  Dr.  Antonin 961 

Edgar,  Hon.  J.  D 892 

Farrar.  George 820 

Ferguson,  Hon.  Donald 161 

Fielding,  Hon.  W.  S 650 
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Fisher,  Hon.  Sydney .  062 

Floquet,  M.  Charles 246 

Francis,  Hon.  David  R 648 

Frauds  Ferdinand,  Archduke,  of 

Anstria 489 

Oallincer,  Hon.  J.  H.,  of  N.  H. . . .  867 

OascoQrne.  Major-Oen 171 

George,  King,  of  Greece 667 

Georgi  Pasha. 568 

Gibbons,  Cardinal 3:17 

Gilman,D.C 20 

GomperSf  Samuel,  of  N.  Y 875 

Gonoourt,  M.  Bdmond  de 764 

Greene.  Mr.  Conyngham 947 

Grey,  Barl 60 

Griffin,  Daniel  G 641 

Hale.  Hon  Eugene,  of  Me 49 

Uamid  bin  Thwain 700 

Hammond,  John  Hays 816 

Hanna,  Marli  A.,  of  Ohio 787 

Hardy,  Hon.  A.  S 407 

Harris,  Sir  Augustus 510 

Harris,  Hon.  W.  T.,  LL.  D 7S4 

Harrison,  W.  A 504 

Hatzfeldt,  Count  Ton 8^1 

Healy,  Timothy 678 

Henry,  Prince,  of  Battenberg 110 

Herbert,  Hon.  M.  H 560 

Hill,  Senator  David  B.,  of  N.  Y. . .  277 

Hirsoh,  Baron  de 445 

Hobart,  Hon.  Garret  A.,  of  N.  J. .  255 

Hohenlohe,  Prince  von 6R0 

''lanMaoLaren** % 883 

IzzetBey 8S 

Jameson,  Dr.  L.  S 60 

Johnson,  Hale,  of  111 29;^ 

Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.,  K.  C.  B 459 

Jolv  de  Lotbinidre,  Sir  H.  G 404 

Jouoert,  General  P.  J 57 

Karl  Ludwlg  (Charles  Louis),  Aus- 
trian archduke 488 

Kelvin,  Lord 464 

Kitchener,  Sir  H.H 828 

Krttger,  Paul 54 

Laurier,  Hon.  Wilfred 402 

Lee,  General  Fitzhugh 806 

Leighton,  Lord 849 

Levering.  Joshua,  of  Maryland...  22H) 
Li  Hung-Chang,  opposite  p.  521. 

Lobanof  Roatovski,  Prince 606 

Loch,  Sir  Henry 51 

Ldme.  Sefior  Dupuy  de 793 

Lubbock.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John 748 

Macdonald,  Hon.  Hugh  John 4a5 

Maoeo,  Antonio 41 

Magulre.  Mathew,  of  New  Jersey  657 

Manteuffie,  Baron  von 481 

Manila,  Hon.  Lee,  of  Montana. .. .  265 

Martin,  Joseph 899 

Martinelli,  Archbishop 964 

Matchett,  C.  H.  of  New  York 554 

McCabe,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  C,  D.  D 47 

McCarthy,  Justin 183 

McKlnlev,    Hon.    Wm.,  of   Ohio. 
Preefdeni-elect  of  U.  S.,  oppo- 
site p.  251. 
McKinley,  Mrs.  William,  wife  of 

the  president-elect 7B4 

MAline,  M 484 

Menelek  II..  King  of  Abyssinia. ..    72 

Millais,  Sir  J.  S,  Bart 210 

Miqnel,  Dr 168 
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Money,  Hon.  H.  D.,  of  Miss 808 

Monson,'Sir  Edmund 674 

Morgan,  Hon.  D.  N.,  of  Conn 806 

Morrill,  Hon.  Justin  S.,  of  Vt 117 

Morris,  William,  English  poet. ...  997 

Mowat,  Sir  O.,  K.  C.  M.  G 406 

MosafFer-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia...  698 

Mliller,  ProfeBM>r  Max 424 

MtUook.  Wm.,  M.  A.,  M.  P 162 

Murdoch,  Major  J.  F.  Bum 602 

Nansen,  Dr.  Frldtjof 706 

Naples.  Prince  of 684 

Nasr-ed-Din,  Shah,  of  Persia 432 

Nicholas  II.,  Czar  of  Russia. 440 

North,  Colonel  John  T 618 

Nye,  Edgar  Wilson  ("  Bill  **) 242 

Olney,  Hon.  Richard,  of  liass 810 

Ormanian.Mgr 8d0 

Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden 618 

OsmanDlgna 9S» 

Palmer,  Gen.  John  M.,  of  111 546 

Parkes,  SirHenrv 614 

Patmore,  Coventry 998 

Patton,   Rev.   Francis  L.,   D.D., 

LL.D 888 

Panncefote,  Sir  Julian,  G.  C.  B.. 

Pelletier,  Hon.  C.  A.  P. 895 

Pelletier,  Hon.  L.  P 658 

Perkins,  Hon. 'George  C,  of  Cal. .  862 
Pettlgrew,  Hon.  R.  F.,  of  S.  D . . . .  850 

PhUlipe,  Lionel 817 

Porter,  Wilbur  F 640 

Poynter,  Edward  John 968 

Prevost,&M 20 

Raines,  Sen.  John,  of  New  York..  146 

Rhodes,  Colonel  Francis 815 

RioottL,  General 606 

Ritchie,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  T 179 

Roberts,  Lord,  of  Kandahar 675 

ROntgen,  Prof.  W.  K.,  opp.  p.  1. 

Uosebery,  Lord 912 

Rudinl,  Marquis  di 827 

Runyon,  Hon.  Theodore,  of  N.  J..  248 

RusselL,  Lord,  of  Killowen 597 

Russell  Hon.  W.  B 798 

Ryan.  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Vinoent .  506 

Satolli,  Cardinal 780 

Say,  Leon 616 

Scrum,  Hon.  Wm.  L..  of  Ga 592 

Sewful,  Arthur,  of  Maine 878 

Sewell,  Hon.  W.  J.,  of  N.  J 81 

Sexton.  Thomas,  M.  P 184 

Shah  of  Persia 452,  698 

Shakir  Pasha,  Marshal 821 

Sheehan,  John  C,  of  New  York. .  644 
Sheehan,    Hon.    William  F.,   of 

NewYork 688 

Simon,  Jules 616 

Simpson,  Hon.  Jerry 640 

Skinner,  Hon.  Charles  R 725 

Blatin  Pasha 880 

Smith.  Sir  Donald  A.,  K.  C.  M.  G.  160 

Smith,  Hon.  Hoke 649 

Spencer,  Herbert 921 

Sprigg,  Sir  J.  Gordon,  K.  C.  M.  G.  580 

Stone,  Hon.  Wm.  A 867 

Stowe.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeoher 761 

Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur 215 

Taltou,  Queen,  ef  Abyssinia 78 

Tarte,  Hon.  J.  I OOO 
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Tasctieresa,  Cardinal 408 

Tavlor,  Hon.  Hannis,  of  Alabama  686 
Teller,  Senator  Henry  M.,  of  Colo.  866 

Temple,  M oet  Bev.  Frederick. 018 

TbomBon,  Sir  William  (Lord  Kel- 
vin)  464 

niurston,  Hon.  John  M.,  of  Neb. .  846 
Tllley.Sir  Leonard,  C.  B.,  K.C-M.G  606| 

Triconpis,  M 617 

Tapper,  Sir  Charles,  Bart  159 

Topper,  Sir  C  Hibbert,  K.  C.  M.  G  168 

Tnmer,  Hon.  Henry  G. ,  of  Ga 46 

Uhl,  Hon.  S.  P.,  of  MicbiKan 154 

Vanichan,  Cardinal 888 

Venezuela-Guiana     Boundary 

Commiwion 20 

Victor  Bmmanuel,  Prince  of  Na- 
ples   684 

Victoria,  Queen,  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland 418 

Walker,  Hon.  J.  H.,  of  Mass ISO 

Walkw,  Rt.  Rev.  W.  D 966 

Walsh,  Archbishop,  of  Toronto, 

Ontario 906 

Watson,   Bey.    Dr.  John   C'lan 

MacLaren") 889 

Watson,  Hon.  Thomas  E.,  of  Ga..  586 
Weaver,  Gen.  James  B.,  of  Iowa..  680 

Webster,  Sir  Richard 68 

Weyler,  Gen.  Valeriano 86 

White,  Andrew  D 90 

White,  Hon.  Stephen  H.,  of  Cal..  847 

Whitney,  Hon.  W.  C,  of  N.  Y £76 

WtttB.M.de 687 

PortogaL 

Revolt  inGoa 107,  460 

Rebellion  in  Mozambique M6 

Postal  laws  revised 868 

Potter,  Ksbop,  of  New  York,  se- 
lect preacher  atjCambrldge. . .  154 
Potter,  Pres.,  of  Uoburt  College,  re- 
signs  888 

Powers,  Uewell3rn,  elected  gov.  of 

Maine 684 

Foynter.  S.  J.  j^res.  Royal  Academy  967 

Pratt,  Calvin  K,  obit 757 

Pratt,  Bnoob,  obit 757 

Prempeh,  Ashanti  king 106 

Prentiss,  Prof.  A.  N.,  obit 767 

Presbyterian  Assemblies 479 

Prestvrich,  Sir  Joseph,  obit 615 

PreTost,  S.  Mm  secretary  Venezue- 

Isii  boundary  commission ....    10 
Prices,  see  Business  and  Industry. 

Prince  of  Wales  wins  Derby 426 

Becomes  Chancellor  of  University 

of  Wales 426 

Visits  Duke  of  Marlborough 088 

Princeton  sesquicentennial 866 

Prlngle.  Allen,  obit 757 

Prior,  Hon.  E.  G..  Canadian  comp- 
troller of  Inland  revenue 168 

Prize-fljriits 140,  880 

ProlidlUtory  laws    128 

Prohibition  national  convention....  290 

Thevote,1806 7»8 

Test  case  judgment  in  Canada —  409 
See  Temperance. 
Proulz,  L'Abb6,  Mission  of,  to  Rome  660 
PuUic  aoconnts. 
Public  debt,  U.  8 188,  871,  619,  867 
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Receipts  and  expenditures. 

188,872,620,  887 

Monetary  circulatton.184,  878,  620,  868 
Treasury   assets    and    liabilities 

188,  371,620,  807 

Increase  of  bondec:  debt 872 

Publishers*  congress.  International.  688 

Pugilism 128,  140,  880 

See  Sporting. 

Pulf ord,  J.,  obit 758 

Punchy  Du  Maurier^s  work  on 772 

Puroell,  B.  S.,  author 282 

Putnam,  G.  H.,  author 406 

Putnam,  Judge  Wm..  U.  8.  Bering 

Sea  Claims  Commissioner 606 

naker  conventions 782 

uay,  Hon.  M.  S.,  of  Penn 256,  262 

uebec.  Winter  carnival  at ITS 

Queensland,  see  Australasia 

Quesada,  Gen.  Rafael  de,  obit 616 

Quick,  R.  H.,  author 746 

Quicksilver  production,  U.  8 IBl 

Qnigley,  Rev.  Dr.  James  E.,  chosen 

as  bishop  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. . . .  064 
Races,  see  Sporting. 
Radiograph,  see  X  rairs. 
Radiotype,  see  X  rays. 
Railroad.— 

B.  &  O.,  in  hands  of  receivers 158 

Pacific  Railway  debt 864 

Reduced  rates,  Govt,  entitled  to..  784 

Mileage  and  travel 788,  072 

Mancnurian  railway 886 

Earnings  1896 862 

Prearranged  collision 890 

Railroad  disasters,  see  Disasters. 
Raines  liquor  law  (N.  Y.).  ..146,  894,  644 

Randolph,  A.  D.  F.,  obit 758 

Randolph- Whitney  wedding 649 

Rankine,  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  obit 990 

Rathbun,  R.,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion  888 

Ratio,  Coinage,  in  various  countries  486 

See  Monetiffy  question. 
Raum,  Col.  G.  £.,  finds  *'  cap  of  the 

Sphinx" 217 

Rayleigh,   Lord,   Experiments    on 

arson  and  helium 468 

Rays.  Rontgen.  see  X  rays. 

Read,  Gen.  J.  M.,  obit 990 

Read,  Ople.  author 749 

Receipts.  U.  S.  govt ...  .188,  872,  620.  867 
Reciprocity  policy  .Proposed  revival 

of 132 

Working  of  treaties 866 

Congressional  report  on 

Red  Cross  Society,  Work  of,  in  Ar- 
menia, see  Armenian  question 
and  Ottoman  crisis. 
Reed,  C.  J.,  on   direct  production 
of  electricity  from  carbon. . . . 

Reed,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  of  Me 

148,266,  862 

Reformed  Church  synod 461 

Reform  Club  of  N .  Y 745 

Reform  party.  National 116 

Reichel,  Rev.  G.  V.  author 229 

Reid,  Rev.  Dr.  John  M..  obit 505 

Reld.  Rev.  W..  D.  D..  obit 248 

Reiokens,  Dr.  J.  H.,  obit 260 

Religion.— 
Crifiis  in  the  Salvation  Army,  see 
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Relij^on.— CknUinued. 
Salyation  Army. 

American  Volunteers 96,  967 

Church  and  state  in  France 193 

American  Lea^e  of  the  Grand 

Army  of  the  Cross 218 

Missions  in  Japan 218 

Hgr.  Satolli  made  a  cardinal 230 

Student    Volunteer    Missionary 

Union  of  Great  Britain 220 

Christian  Endeavor  and  Epworth 

LetLgae  relations 220 

Mission  established  In  Morocco. . .  220 
Methodist  General  Conference ....  477 
Women  delegates  admitted  pro- 
visionally    477 

Bishops  Bowman  and  Foster  re- 
tired  478 

Bishops  McCabe   and    Cranston 

elected 478; 

Bishop  Tavlor  retired  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Bishop  Hartzell 479  { 

Church  mutual  fire  Insurance. 479' 

Presbyterian  Assemblies 479.  480. 

Compromise  on  seminary  ques-       I 

tlon  adopted 479< 

Pan-Presbyterian  Council 481' 

Baptist  gatherings 481,  731,  966 

Keiormed  Church  synod 481 

Theoeophlcal  Society 481 

Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Leo  XIII. 
on  validity  of  Anglican  ordi- 
nations   482 

Pope's  encyclical  on  Christian  re- 
union  483 

Episcopal  Church  and  Divorce... .  483 

Morm<m  Church  and  politics 483 

U.  S.  Church  Army 488,  965 

Leo  XIIL  on  Anglican  ()rder8.4l$2.  728 
Mgr.  Martlnelll  succeeds  Cardinal 
Satolll  as  Papal  delegate  to 

theU.S 729 

Biography  of  Mgr.  Martlnelll 730' 

Christian  Endeavor  convention  . .  730 
International  Sunday-sc^hool  con- 
vention   782 

Young  People's  Christian  Union..  732 
Conventions  of  Society  of  Friends  782 

Resignation  of  Bishop  Keane 963 

Bishop  Walker  of  N.  D.,  elected 

bishop  of  Western  N.  Y 964 

Rev.  Dr.  James  E.  Quigley,  chosen 
as  bishop  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y . . . .  964 

Ian  MacLaren's  "creed  " 966 

American  Missionary  Association  966 

Church  congress 966 

Congress  of  Liberal  Religious  So- 
cieties  966 

Remedial  bill,  Manitoba,  see  Can- 
ada. 
Revenue,  U.  S.  see  Receipts  U.  8. 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.  Russell,  obit 516 

Reza,  Mahomed,  hanged 692 

Rhode  Island  election 898 

Rhodes,  Cecil  J.,  of  Cape  Colony . . . 

Biography  of 67 

Rhodes.  Col.  Francis  in  Transvaal 

crisis  815 

Rhodesia,  Native  revolt  in^  see 
Transvaal,  Crisis  In  the.  and 
South  African  Situation. 
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jRlbot,  Th..  author 2© 

Richards,  Sir  F.  obit 999 

Richardson,  Sir  B.  W.,  obit 999 

Richardson.  W.  A.,  obit 991 

RifBans  attack  French  vessel 946 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  poet 981 

River  and  Harbor  bill  passed  over 

president's  veto 855 

Robinson,  George  D.,  obit 248 

Robinson,  Hon.  J.  B.,  obit 605 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Gift  of,  to 

Cleveland,  0 662 

Rohlfs,  Gerard,  obit 516 

Rojas  memorandum  on  Venezuela.  818 

Roller  ship,  Bazin 717 

Romanticists,  French,  admitted  to 

Royal  Academy  exhibition.. ..  211 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  train  wreckers  sen- 
tenced  882 

ROntgen.  Prof.  W.  K.,  see  X  rays, 
Discovery  of. 

His  original  communication 5 

Biography 17 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  author 494 

Rosebery,  Lord,  Retirement  of..671,  912 

On  Intervention  hi  Armenia 821 

Ross,  Hon.  J.  J.,  Canadian  minister  168 

RossettI,  W.  M.  author 231 

Rothwell,  R.  P.,  author 745 

Rotterdam,  Strike  at 490 

Roumanla.  Relations  of 846 

The  Zappa  case 091 

Rowland,  rrof .,  Views  of,  on  X  rays    13 
Invents  rapid-printing  telegraph 

instrument 207 

Royal  Academy,  see  Art. 

Rublee,  Horace,  obit 991 

Rudlnl,  Marquis  di,  new  Italian  pre- 
mier   194 

Runyon,  Hon.  Theodore,  of  N.  J., 
United  States  ambassador  to 
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THE  DISCOTERY  OF  X  RATS. 

"PEARLY  in  January  the  world  at  large  was  startled  by 
the  announcement  of  a  discovery  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
yet  tell,  seems  destined  to  prove  an  epoch-making  incident 
m  the  development  of  physical  science — the  discovery  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  form  of  radiant  energy,  possessing  a  mar- 
velloos  power  of  penetrating  bodies  opaque  to  ord  inary  light, 
and  actinic  enough  to  produce  a  shadow  picture  upon  a  sensi- 
tized plate.  No  one  has  yet  secured  sufficient  data  to  be 
able  to  estimate  fully  either  the  theoretical  significance  or 
the  practical  utility  of  the  discovery.  None  of  the  innu- 
merable instances  in  which,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica, the  original  experiments  of  the  discoverer  have  been 
repeated,  and  his  observations  confirmed,  has- yet  served 
to  throw  absolutely  conclusive  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  new  rays;  nor  have  any  aiforded  more  than  a  mere  hint 
of  the  bearing  of  the  new  phenomena  upon  accepted  sci- 
entific hypotheses.  What  is  already  known,  however,  has 
brought  scientists  face  to  face  witli  the  possibility  that 
their  long-established  theories  regarding  cosmic  questions 
of  the  ntmost  magnitude — radiant  energy,  the  luminifer- 
ous  ether,  gravitation,  the  constitution  and  forces  of  mat- 
ter— may  ere  long  have  to  undergo  great  modification.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  import  of  the  discovery, 
its  practical  value  is  already  assured;  and  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  from  its  application  to  the  uses,  especially  of 
surgery  and  of  some  of  the  technical  arts,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

The  latter  years  of  this  century  have  formed  a  period 
of  unprecedented  scientific  activitv.  The  developments  of 
electrical  science  under  Edison,  Tesla,  Bell,  and  others — 
which  have  made  the  present  an  age  of  realized  impossi- 
bilities— ^are  familiar  to  every  one.     But,  to  go  no  farther 
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back  than  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  note  a  succession  of 
scientific  triumphs  which  tend  to  overthrow  all  our  ideas 
of  the  limitations  of  human  power,  and  to  render  us  credu- 
lous of  almost  anything  within  the  bounds  of  metaphysical 
possibility.     Only  last  year  chemists  were  astonished  to 
learn  from  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  that  the 
familiar  air  had  all  along  been  keeping  from  earnest  search- 
ers the  secret  of  the 
existence  within  it- 
self, in  considerable 
proportions,  of  an 
u  n K  n  o  w  n     and 
strangely  inert  ele- 
ment, argon,  and  to 
learn  also  that  he- 
lium, so  long  known 
onlvas  a  constituent 
of  the  sun  and  of 
some  other  heavenly 
bodies,  was  also  a 
body  terrestrial. 
Again,  by  tlie  lique- 
faction of  air  and 
hydrogen.  Professor 
Dewar  has  created  a 
new  chemistry  o  f 
cold ;  while  thecorre- 
sponding  field  of  ex- 
ceedingly high  tem- 
perature has  been 
thrown  open  to  ex- 
ploration by  M.  de 
Moissaii's    develop- 
ment of  the  electric 
furnace.    Moreover, 
among  the  products  of  the  latter — the  gift  of  physics  to 
its  sister  science,  chemistry — is  found  calcic  carbide,  whose 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas,  the  first  hydro- 
carbon to  be  manufactured  artificially  on  a  large  scale,  con- 
stitutes a  great  triumph  of  chemical  syntlicsis,  just  as  the 
discovery  of  argon  was  a  triumph  of  analysis. 

To  tnese  almost  revolutionary  achievements  we  have 
now  to  add  anotlier — the  discovery  of  X  rays  (provision- 
ally so  called  by  their  discoverer  because  their  nature  is 
still  problematical),  and  the  development  of  a  new  art  of 
**shadowgraphy"  or  **  radiography,    whereby  pictures  are 


TTFICAL  FORM  OP  YACCUX  TUSB. 

At  a  we  have  one  electrode  and  at  b  the  other. 
They  consiftt  of  platinum  disks  attached  to  plali- 
num  wires  which  are  sealed  In  the  g\a8».  Let  the 
electrode  a  be  connected  to  the  neirative,  b  to  the 
positive  pole  of  the  Induction  coll  A.  As  the  air 
preiwure  hi  the  ftibe  is  reduced,  the  color  and  the 
freneral  appearance  of  the  dlscharfce  continually 
change  character.  When  the  pressure  reaches  a 
small  fraction  of  a  millimetre  of  mercurr  the  in- 
tensity of  the  dlKcharse  in  the  gas  itself  oecomes 
very  much  reduced,  but  in  its  place  appears  a 
strong  fluorescence  of  the  f^lass.  This  fluorescence 
is  produced  bv  faint  streamers  which  proceed  in 
straight  lines  from  the  nef^tive  electrode,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  straiarht  lines  in  the  flRure,  from  the 
disk  at  a  toward  the  terminal  of  the  tube.  These 
streamers  are  called  the  cathode  rays.  The  X  rays 
aresupposed  toemanate  from  the  luminescent  spot 
in  the  wall  of  the  tube  where  the  cathode  rays  ter- 
minate. 
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taken  of  objects  inaccessible  to  ordinary  rays  of  light,  such 
as  the  skeleton  within  the  body,  metallic  objects  encased  in 
wood  or  leather,  etc.* 

It  was  on  November  8, 1895  (if  any  date  may  be  assigned 
for  a  discovery  made  by  researches  along  lines  expressly 
indicated  by  predecessors),  that  Dr.  Wilhelm  Konrad 
Rontgen,f  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Wilrz- 
burg,  Bavaria,  made  the  discovery  which  has  now  rendered 
his  name  a  household  term  the  world  over.  He  announced 
it  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Wiirzburg  Physico- 
Medical  Society;  and  on  January  4,  1896,  described  it  at. 
the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  founding  of 
the  Berlin  Physical  Society.  Since  that  time,  not  only 
have  the  scientific  laboratories  of  the  world  been  almost 
wholly  given  up  to  the  study  of  the  rays,  but  the  sensa- 
tional and  superficial  aspects  of  the  new  phenomena  have 
taken  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  and  monopolized 
the  attention  of  the  unscientific  world  in  a  way  that  finds 
no  parallel  since  the  time  when  Edison  became  known  as  the 
**  Wizard  "  through  his  development  of  the  phonograph,  the 
electric  light,  and  other  wonders  associated  with  his  name. 

It  was  while  following  up  the  researches  of  Hertz  and 
Lenard  on  the  problem  of  the  cathode  rays  from  a  vacuum 
tube,  that  Rontgen  discovered  the  X  rays.  He  had  en- 
eased  a  Crookes  tube  J  in.  a  covering  of  black  paper  imper- 

*  Various  names  have  been  sugfrested  for  the  pictures  taken  by  means 
of  the  X  rays:  Shadow-prints,  shadowgraphs,  cathodographs,  skiagrapnB  (from 
the  Greek  word  for  shadow).  photo-Bkiagraphs,  skotographs  (from  tne  Greek 
word  for  darkness'),  radiographs,  radiotypes.  They  are  not  properly  termed 
photoeraphs,  for,  though  the  X  rays  may  possibly  be  of  a  nature  akm  to  ordi- 
nary light,  yet  these  rays  differ  in  important  particulars  from  the  risible  rays  of 
Uie  sfpectruni,  and  from  the  infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet  rays,  the  cathode  rays, 
OT  any  other  hitherto  observed  form  of  manifestation  of  the  radiant  energy 
familiarly  known  ns  light.  Ordinary  photographic  sensitive  plates  are  used, 
ivbich  are  also  developed  in  the  customary  way;  but  the  pictures  are  in  reality 
riiadow-prints  or  silhouettes,  due  merely  to  interception  of  the  X  rays  by  objects 
more  or  less  opaque  to  them.  They  reveal,  within  their  outlines,  no  variation 
of  detaO  save  that  of  fainter  or  deeper  shadow  seemingly  dependent  upon  the 
varying  thickness  and  also  (so  far  as  vet  known)  upon  the  varying  density,  or  (as 
Profe«!w>r  Dewar  and  others  thmk)  the  varying  atomic  weight,  of  objects  inter- 
posed in  the  path  of  the  rays.  Thus,  organic  substances,  as  a  rule,  are  perme- 
ated more  readily  than  inorganic:  and  the  least  permeable,  so  far  as  yet  ob- 
served, are  snch  dense  substances  as  glass  and  platinum.  Iodine  is  very  opaque; 
sulphur  and  in  general  other  inorganic  substances,  more  or  less  so;  and  the  in- 
troduction Into  the  molecule  of  an  orsanic  compound,  of  one  or  more  atoms  of 
soli^mri  iodine,  or  other  inorganic  substance,  produces  opacity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  "  photographic'*  effect  is  not  due  to  any  di- 
rect action  of  the  X  rays  upon  the  sensitive  film,  but  that  the  rays  operate  by 
setting  up  some  sort  or  phosphorescence  in  the  glass  at  the  back  of  the  sensitive 
film.  In  corroboration  of  this.  Professor  Dewar  and  others  have  shown  the  X 
rays  to  be  transroutable  Into  light  rays  affecting  the  eye. 

t  Pronounced  Rent-gen^  the  g  being  hard. 

t  A  Crookes  tube  is  simply  a  modification  of  a  Geissler  tube.  It  consists  of 
a  bolb  of  glass,  usually  efnr-shaped.  from  which  the  air  has  been  almost  ex- 
hausted. At  one  end  £he  positive  current  is  brought  into  the  tube  by  means  of 
a  fused  platinum  wire;  ana  an  electrode  consisting  of  a  small  disk-shaped  peace 
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vions  to  ordinary  light;  but  noticed  that  a  sheet  of  paper 
sensitized  with  barium  plati no-cyanide^  which  was  lying 
near  by,  was  rendered  luminescent.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  effect  was  caused  by  invisible  rays  or  waves  ema- 
nating from  the  tube  and  having  unusual  penetrative  power. 
It  merely  remained  for  him  then  to  study  the  properties  of 
the  newly  found  rays,  and  to  announce  the  results  of  his 
researches  to  the  world. 

To  be  more  particular.  All  students  of  physics  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  a  high- vacuum  tube  throagh  which  a 
powerful  electric  discharge  is  passing.  It  emits  a  beautiful  phos- 
phorescent light  varied  bj  brushes  of  intenser  luminosity  at  the  elec- 
trodes. The  rays  from  the  anode  vary  in  color  under  various  condi- 
tions, but  are  far  less  brilliant  and  less  peculiar  in  their  properties 
than  the  cathode  rays,  which  shoot  from  the  negative  electrode.  The 
cathode  rays  were  observed  and  studied  as  long  ago  as  1891  by  the 
late  Professor  Heinrich  Hertz  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  who  showed 
that  they  would  permeate  thin  metal;  and  in  1894,  Hertz's  assistant. 
Dr.  Philip  Lenard,  supplemented  this  by  showing  that  the  cathode 
rays  would  not  only  penetrate  thin  films  of-  aluminium,  wood,  and 
other  substances,  but  produce  photographic  results  beyond.  Mr.  Tesla, 
too,  several  years  ago,  made  public  the  following  statement: 

"  Certain  kinds  of  waves  which  I  called  '  sound  waves  of  electrified  air '  are 
propagated  from  conductors  when  a  stronic  rapidly  vibratinK  current  pass^ 
throufch  them,  such  as  sudden  discharges  from  condensers.  These  propaeate 
in  straight  lines  like  sound.  They  are  longitudinal  waves  penetrating  bodies, 
and  they  cannot  be  stopped  by  Interposing  metal  plates." 

Moreover,  as  long  asro  as  1893.  Professor  Fernando  Sanford  of  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  in  California,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, by  the  use  of  electricity,  impressions  of  coins  on  photographic 
plates  under  conditions  that  excluded  the  operation  of  ordinary  rays  of 
light  (Vol.  4,  p.  234).  And  last  year  one  Hans  Schmidt  of  Munich 
maintained  in  a  contribution  to  the  Photograph  Review,  that  the  in- 
visible ultra-violet  rays  in  electric  light  pierced  through  black- 
ened paper,  thin  wood,  India  rubber,  and  other  materials,  while  thin 
layers  of  metal  kept  them  back.  And  long  before  the  development 
of  photography  or  of  the  modern  theory  of  light,  the  mysterious  fact 
was  noted,  of  pictures  of  objects  being  found  imprinted  on  the  bodies 
of  persons  struck  with  lightning. 

Thus,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mere  production  of  radiotypes 
by  means  of  invisible  rays,  is  no  new  achievement.  The  way  to  Rfint- 
gen*s  discovery  was  paved  by  the  researches  of  all  those  who  have  made 

of  platinum  or  other  suitable  metal. is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  wire,  within  the 
tube.  At  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  the  spot  where  a  similar  electrode  receives 
the  current  which  has  l)een  transmitted  through  the  vacuum.  Where  the  current 
enters  is  called  the  anode„  and  where  it  leaves  is  called  the  cathode.  These  are 
otherwise  known  as  the  positive  and  negative  poles,  and  are  often  indicated  by 
a  plus  and  minus  sign  respectively  (see  illustration).  The  use  to  which  these 
tubes  have  been  put  is  mainly  to  study  the  behavior  of  electricity  when  passing 
through  ga.ses  of  various  densities.  The  systematic  study  of  vacuum  discharges 
dates  from  the  time  of  Faraday,  and  is  most  prominently  associated  with  the 
names  of  Plttcker,  Gelssler.  Hlttorf,  Goldstein.  Hertz,  and  Lenard  in  Germany, 
and  Spottiswoode  and  Crookes  in  England. 

V  acuum  tubes  of  various  shapes,  even  ordinary  incandescent  light  bulbs,  it 
is  claimed,  have  been  successfully  used;  and  the  X  rays  have  also  been  pro- 
duced when  one  electrode,  and  even  both,  have  been  external  to  the  tube  em* 
ployed. 
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ttnj  contribution  to  the  problem  of  electric  discbarges  tbrougb  rkrefied 
gases — Lenard,  Hertz,  Crookes,  and  tbe  rest.  Wbat  lends  peculiar  sig- 
nificance to  K5ntgen's  work,  and  entitles  bim  to  all  tbe  bonor  of  a  freat 
discovery,  is  tbat  be  bas  revealed  tbe  existence  of  a  sort  of  rays,  wbicb, 
wbatever  tbeir  real  nature  may  prove  to  be,  bave  an  incomparably 
greater  range  and  penetrative  power,  besides  otber  unique  and  im- 
portant properties,  tbat  markmlly  distinguisb  tbem  from  all  otber 
known  forms  of  raidiant  energy,  invisible  as  well  as  visible. 

The  original  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Professor 
Rontgen  are  described  by  him  in  the  following  article  **0n 
a  New  Kind  of  Rays,"*  which,  owing  to  its  historical  im- 
portance, is  here  given  entire: 

1.  A  discbarge  from  a  large  induction  coil  is  passed  tbroogb  a 
Hittorf  vacuum  tube,  or  tbrougb  a  well-exbausted  Crookes  or  Lenard 
tube.  Tbe  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  fairly  close-fitting  shield  of  black 
paper;  it  is  tben  possible  to  see,  in  a  completely  darkened  room,  tbat 
paper  covered  on  one  side  witb  barium  platino-cyanide  ligbts  up  with 
brilliant  fluorescence  when  brougbt  into  tbe  neigbborbood  of  tbe  tube, 
wbetber  tbe  painted  side  or  tbe  otber  be  turned  toward  tbe  tube.  Tbe 
flooresoence  is  still  visible  at  two  metres'  distance.  It  is  easy  to  sbow 
tbat  tbe  origin  of  tbe  fluorescence  lies  witbin  tbe  vacuum  tube. 

2.  It  is  seen,  tberefore,  tbat  some  agent  is  capable  of  penetrating 
black  cardboard,  wbicb  is  quite  opaque  to  ultra-violet  ligbt,  sunligbt, 
or  arc  ligbt.  It  is  tberefore  of  interest  to  investigate  bow  far  otber 
bodies  can  be  penetrated  by  tbe  same  agent.  It  is  readily  sbown  that 
all  bodies  possess  tbis  same  transparency,  but  in  very  varying  degrees. 
For  example,  paper  is  very  transparent;  tbe  fluorescent  screen  will 
ligbt  up  wben  placed  bebind  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages;  printers' 
ink  offers  no  marked  resistance.  Similarly  tbe  fluorescence  shows  be- 
bind two  packs  of  cards;  a  single  card  does  not  visibly  diminish  tbe 
brilliancy  of  tbe  ligbt.  So,  again,  a  single  thickness  of  tin  foil  hardly 
ca»ts  a  shadow  on  tbe  screen;  several  have  to  be  superposed  to  pro- 
duce a  marked  effect.  Thick  blocks  of  wood  are  still  transparent. 
Boards  of  pine  two  or  three  centimetres  thick  absorb  only  very  little. 
A  piece  of  sheet  aluminium  15  mm.  thick,  still  allowed  the  X  rays 
(as  I  will  call  tbe  rays,  for  tbe  sake  of  brevity)  to  pass,  but  greatly 
reduced  tbe  fluorescence.  Glass  plates  of  similar  thickness  behave  simi- 
larly; lead  glass  is,  however,  much  more  opaque  than  glass  free  from 
lead.  Ebonite  several  centimetres  thick  is  transparent.  If  the  hand 
be  held  before  tbe  fluorescent  screen,  tbe  shadow  shows  the  bones 
darkly,  with  only  faint  outlines  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  Water 
and  several  other  fluids  are  very  transparent.  Hydrogen  is  not  mark- 
edly more  permeable  than  air.  Plates  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  gold, 
and  platinum  also  allow  tbe  rays  to  pass,  but  only  when  the  metal  is 
thin.  Platinum  2  mm.  thick  allows  some  rays  to  pass;  silver  and 
copper  are  more  transparent.  I^ead  1 . 5  mm',  thick  is  ])ractically  opaque. 
If  a  square  rod  of  wood  20  mm.  on  the  side  be  painted  on  one  face 
with  white  lend,  it  casts  little  shadow  wben  it  is  so  turned  that  the 
painted  face  is  parallel  to  tbe  X  rays,  but  a  strong  shadow  if  the  rays 
nave  to  pass  tbrougb  the  painted  side.  The  salts  of  the  metals,  either 
solid  or  in  solution,  behave  generally  as  the  metals  themselves. 

S.     Tbe  preceding  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

♦Translated  by  A.  Stanton,  from  the  Siizimg*bericft/f  det  Wurzlntr ger  PhyHk 
viedic  GeidUehftft.  1895^  and  reprinted  from  Nature,  January  &%  lt)06. 
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density  of  the  bodies  is  the  property  whose  variation  mainly  affects 
their  permeability.  At  least  no  other  property  seems  so  marked  in 
this  connection.  '  But  that  the  density  alone  does  not  determine  the 
transparency,  is  shown  by  an  experiment  wherein  plates  of  similar 
thickness  of  Iceland  spar,  glass,  aluminium,  and  quartz  were  em- 
ployed as  screens.  Then  the  Iceland  spar  showed  itself  much  less 
transparent  than  the  other  bodies,  though  of  approximately  the  same 
density.  I  have  not  remarked  any  strong  fluorescence  of  Iceland  spar 
compared  with  glass  (see  below). 

4.  Increasing  thick oess  increases  the  hindrance  offered  to  the  rays 
by  all  bodic». '  A  picture  has  been  impressed  on  a  photographic  plate 
of  a  number  of  superposed  layers  of  tin  foil,  iike  steps,  presenting 
thus  a  regularly  increasing  thickness.  This  is  to  be  submitted  to 
photometric  processes  when  a  suitable  instrument  is  available. 

5.  Pieces  of  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminium  foil  were  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  the  same  weakening  of  the  effect.     The  an 
nexed  table  shows  the  relative  thickness  and  density  of  the  equivalent 
sheets  of  metal: 


Thickness. 

Relative, 
thickness. 

Platinum 

I,ead 

.018  mm. 

.050  mm. 

.100  mm. 

8.500  mm. 

1 

8 

6 

900 

Zinc 

Aluminium 

Density. 


21.5 

11.8 

7.1 

1^.0 


From  these  values  it  is  clear  that  in  no  case  can  we  obtain  the 
transparency  of  a  body  from  the  product  of  its  density  and  thickness. 
The  transparency  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  product  de- 
creases. 

6.  The  fluorascence  of  barium  platino-cyanide  is  not  the  only 
noticeable  action  of  the  X  rays.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  other  bodies 
exhibit  fluorescence — e.  g.,  calcium  sulphide,  uranium  gla.ss,  Iceland 
spar,  rock  salt,  etc. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  photographic 
dry  plates  are  sensitive  to  the  X  rays.  It  is  thus  possible  to  exhibit 
the  phenomena  so  as  to  exclude  the  danger  of  error.  I  have  thus 
confirmed  many  observations  originally  made  by  eye  observation  with 
the  fluorescent  screen.  Here  the  power  of  the  X  rays  to  pass  throucrh 
wood  or  cardboard  becomes  useful.  The  photographic  plate  can  be 
exposed  to  the  action  without  removal  of  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide 
or  other  protecting  case,  so  that  the  experiment  need  not  be  conducted 
in  darkness.  Manifestly,  unexposed  plates  must  not  be  left  in  their 
box  near  the  vacuum  tube. 

It  seems  now  questionable  whether  the  impression  on  the  plate 
is  a  direct  effect  of  the  X  rays,  or  a  secondary  result  induced  by  the 
fluorescence  of  the  material  of  the  plate.  Films  can  receive  the  im> 
pression  as  well  as  ordinary  dry  plates. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  show  experimentally  that  the  X  rays  give 
rise  to  any  calorific  effects.  These,  however,  may  be  assumed,  for 
the  phenomena  of  fluorescence  show  that  the  X  rays  are  capable  of 
transformation.  It  is  also  certain  that  all  the  X  rays  falling  on  a 
body  do  not  leave  it  as  such. 

The  retina  of  the  eye  is  quite  insensitive  to  these  rays;  the  eye 
placed  close  to  the  apparatus  sees  nothing.  It  is  clear  from  the  ex- 
periments that  this  is  not  due  to  want  of  permeability  on  the  part  of 
the  structures  of  the  eye. 
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7.  After  iny  experiments  on  tbe  transparency  of  increasing 
thickness  of  different  media,  I  proceeded  to  investigate  whetLer  tbe 
X  rays  con  Id  be  deflectied  by  a  prism.  Investigations  with  water  and 
carbon  bisulphide  in  mica  prisms  of  30  degrees  showed  no  deviation 
either  on  the  photographic  or  the  fluorescent  plate.  For  comparison, 
light  rays  were  allowed  to  fall  on  the  prism  as  the  apparatus  was  set 
up  for  the  experiment.  They  were  deviated  10  mm.  and  20  mm.  re- 
spectively in  the  case  of  the  two  prisms. 

With  prisms  of  ebonite  and  aluminium,  I  have  obtained  images 
on  the  photographic  plate,  which  i)oint  to  a  possible  deviation.  It  is, 
however,  uncertain,  and  at  most  would  point  to  a  refractive  index 
1.05.  No  deviation  can  be  observed  by  means  of  the  fluorescent 
screen.  Investigations  with  the  heavier  metals  have  not  as  yet  led 
to  any  result,  because  of  their  small  transparency  and  the  consequent 
enfeebling  of  the  transmitted  rays. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  it  is  desirable  to 
try  in  other  ways  whether  the  X  rays  are  susceptible  of  refraction. 
Finely  powdered  bodies  allow  in  thick  layers  but  little  of  the  incident 
light  to  pass  through,  in  consequence  of  refraction  and  reflection. 
Ill  the  case  of  the  X  rays,  however,  such  layers  of  powder  are  J  or 
equal  masses  of  substance  equally  transparent  with  the  coherent 
solid  itself.  Hence  we  cannot  conclude  any  regular  reflection  or  re- 
fraction of  the  X  rays.  The  research  was  conducted  by  the  aid  of 
finely  powdered  rock  salt,  fine  electrolytic  silver  powder,  and  zinc 
dost  already  many  times  employed  in  chemical  work.  In  all  Xhe^e 
cases  the  result,  whether  by  the  fluorescent  screen  or  the  photographic 
method,  indicated  no  difference  in  transparency  between  the  powder 
and  the  coherent  solid. 

It  is,  hence,  obvious  that  lenses  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  capable 
of  concentrating  the  X  rays;  in  effect,  both  an  ebonite  and  a  glas^ 
lens  of  large  size  prove  to  be  without  action.  The  shadow  photo- 
graph of  a  round  rod  is  darker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edge;  the 
image  of  a  cylinder  filled  with  a  body  more  transparent  than  its  walls, 
exhibits  the  middle  brighter  than  the  edge. 

8.  The  preceding  experiments,  and  others  which  I  pass  over,  i)oint 
to  the  rays  being  incapable  of  regular  reflection.  It  is,  however, 
well  to  detail  an  observation  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  lead  to  an 
opposite  conclusion. 

I  exposed  a  plate  protected  by  a  black  paper  sheet,  to  the  X  rays, 
so  that  the  glass  side  lay  next  to  the  vacuum  tube.  The  sensitive 
film  was  partly  covered  with  star-shaped  pieces  of  platinum,  lead, 
zinc,  and  aluminium.  On  the  developed  negative  the  star  shaped  im- 
pression showed  dark  under  platinum,  lead,  and,  more  markedly, 
under  zinc;  the  aluminium  gave  no  image.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
these  three  metals  can  reflect  the  X  rays.  As,  however,  another  ex- 
planation  is  possible.  I  repeated  the  experiment  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  a  film  of  thin  aluminium  foil  was  interposed  between  the 
sensitive  film  and  the  metal  stars.  Such  an  aluminium  plate  is  opaque 
to  ultra-violet  rays,  but  transparent  to  X  rays.  In  the  result  the  im- 
ages appeared  as' before,  this  pointing  still  to  the  existence  of  reflec- 
tion at  metal  surfaces. 

If  one  considers  this  observation  in  connection  with  others, 
namely,  on  transparency  of  powders,  and  on  the  state  of  the  surface 
not  being  effective  in  altering  the  passage  of  the  X  rays  through  a 
bodv,  it  leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  regular  reflection  does 
not  exist  bat  that  bodies  behave  to  the  X  rays  as  turbid  media  to 
iight. 
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Since  I  have  obtained  no  evidence  of  refraction  at  the  surface  of 
different  media,  it  seems  probable  that  the  X  rays  move  with  the  same 
velocity  in  all  bodies,  and  in  a  medium  which  penetrates  everything, 
and  in  which  the  molecules  of  bodies  are  embedded.  The  molecules 
obstruct  the  X  rays  the  more  effectively  as  the  density  of  the  body 
concerned  is  greater. 

9.  It  seemed  possible  that  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  might  affect  the  action  of  a  body  upon  the  X  rays,  so  that, 
for  example,  Iceland  spar  might  exhibit  different  phenomena  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 
Experiments  with  quartz  and  Iceland  spar  on  this  point  lead  to  a 
negative  result. 

10.  It  is  known  that  Lenard,  in  his  investigations  on  cathode  rays, 
has  shown  that  they  belong  to  the  ether,  and  can  pass  through  ail 
bodies.     Concerning  the  X  rays  the  same  may  be  said. 

In  his  latest  work,  Lenard  has  investigated  the  absorption  co- 
efficients of  various  bodies  for  the  cathode  rays,  including  air  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  which  gives  4.10,  3.40,  8.10  for  1  cm.,  according  to 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  gas  in  discharge  tube.  To  judge  from 
the  nature  of  the  discharge,  I  have  worked  at  about  the  same  pres- 
sure, but  occasionally  at  greater  or  smaller  pressures*  I  find,  using 
a  Weber's  photometer,  that  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescent  light  varies 
nearly  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  between  screen  and  dis- 
cliarge  tube.  This  result  is  obtained  from  three  very  consistent  sets 
of  observations  at  distances  of  100  and  200  mm.  Hence  air  absorbs 
the  X  rays  much  less  than  the  cathode  rays.  This  result  is  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  previously  described  result,  that  the  fluor- 
escence of  the  screen  can  be  still  observed  at  two  metres  from  the 
vacuum  tube.  In  general,  other  bodies  behave  like  air;  they  are  more 
transparent  for  the  X  rays  than  for  the  cathode  rays. 

11.  A  further  distiDction,  and  a  noteworthy  one,  results  from 
the  action  of  a  magnet.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  observing  any  devia- 
tion of  the  X  rays  even  in  very  strong  magnetic  fields. 

The  deviation  of  cathode  rays,  by  the  magnet  is  one  of  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics;  it  has  been  observed  by  Hertz  apd  Lenard,  that 
several  kinds  of  cathode  rays  exist,  which  differ  by  their  power  of  ex- 
citing phosphorescence,  their  susceptibility  of  absorption,  and  their 
deviation  by  the  magnet;  but  a  notable  deviation  has  been  observed 
in  all  cases  which  have  yet  been  investigated,  and  I  think  such  devia- 
tion affords  a  characteristic  not  to  be  set  aside  lightly. 

12.  As  the  result  of  many  researches,  it  appears  that  the  place 
of  most  brilliant  phosphorescence  of  the  walls  of  the  discharge  tube 
is  the  chief  seat  whence  the  X  rays  originate  and  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions; that  is,  the  X  rays  proceed  from  the  front  where  the  cathode  rays 
strike  the  glajss.  If  one  deviates  the  cathode  rays  within  the  tube  by 
means  of  a  magnet,  it  is  seen  that  the  X  rays  proceed  from  a  new 
point,  t.  e.,  again  from  the  end  of  the  cathode  rays. 

Also  for  this  reason  the  X  rays,  which  are  not  deflected  by  a 
magnet,  cannot  be  regarded  as  cathode  rays  which  have  passed  through 
the  glass,  for  the  passage  cannot,  according  to  Lenard,  be  the  cause 
of  the  different  deflection  of  the  rays.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  X 
rays  are  not  identical  with  the  cathode  ravs,  but  are  produced  from  the 
cathode  rays  at  the  glass  surface  of  the  tube. 

13.  The  rays  are  generated  not  only  in  glass.  I  have  obtained 
them  in  an  apparatus  closed  by  an  aluminium  plate  two  mm.  thick. 
I  purpose  later  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  other  substances. 
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14.  The  justification  of  the  term  ''rajs,"  applied  to  tliepLenom- 
ena,  lies  partly  in  the  regular  shadow  pictures  produced  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  more  or  less  permeable  body  between  the  source  and  a 
photographic  plate  or  fluorescent  screen. 

I  have  observed  and  photographed  many  such  shadow  pictures. 
Thus,  I  have  an  outline  of  part  of  a  door  covered  with  lead  paint;  the 
image  was  produced  by  placing  the  discharge  tube  oq  one  side  of  the 
door,  and  the  sensitive  plate  on  the  other.  I  have  also  a  shadow  of 
the  bones  of  the  hand,  of  a  wire  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  of  a  set  of 
weights  in  a  box,  of  a  compass,  card,  and  needle  completely  inclosed  in 
a  metal  case,  of  a  piece  of  metal  where  the  X  rays  show' the  want  of 
homogeneity,  and  of  other  things. 

For  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  the  rays,  I  have  a  pin-hole 
photograph  of  the  discharge  apparatus  covered  with  black  paper.  It 
is  faint  but  unmistakable. 

15.  I  have  sought  for  interference  effects  of  the  X  rays,  but,  pos- 
sibly in  consequence  of  their  small  intensity,  without  result. 

16.  Researches  to  investigate  whether  electrostatic  forces  act  on 
the  X  rays  are  begun  but  n^t  yet  concluded. 

17.  If  one  asks.  What,  then,  are  these  X  rays  ?  Since  they  are  not 
cathode  rays,  one  might  suppose,  from  their  power  of  exciting  fluor- 
escence and  chemical  action,  them  to  be  due  to  ultra-violet  light.  In 
opposition  to  this  view  a  weighty  set  of  considerations  presents  itself. 
If  X  rays  be  indeed  ultra-violet  light,  then  that  light  must  possess  the 
following  properties: 

(a)  It  l8  not  refracted  in  passing  from  air  into  water,  carbon  bisulphide, 
alaminlum,  rock  salt,  glass,  or  zinc. 

(b)  It  is  incapable  of  re^nilar  reflection  at  the  surface  of  the  above  bodies. 
ic)  It  cannot  be  polarized  by  any  ordinary  polarizinfr  media. 

id)  The  absorption  by  various  bodies  must  depend  chiefly  on  their  density. 

That  is  to  say,  these  ultra-violet  rays  must  behave  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  visible,  infra-red,  and  the  hitherto  known  ultra-violet 
rays. 

These  things  appear  so  unlikely  that  I  have  sought  for  another 
hypothesis. 

A  kind  of  relationship  between  the  new  rays  and  light  rays  ap- 
pears to  exist;  at  least  the  formation  of  shadows,  fluorescence,  and 
the  production  of  chemical  action  point  in  this  direction.  Now  it  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time,  that  besides  the  transverse  vibrations 
which  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light,  it  is  possible  that  longitudi- 
nal vibrations  should  exist  in  the  ether,  and,  according  to  the  view 
of  some  physicists,  must  exist.  It  is  granted  that  their  existence  has 
not  yet  been  made  clear,  and  their  properties  are  not  experimentally 
demonstrated.  Should  not  the  new  rays  be  ascribed  to  longitudinal 
waves  in  the  ether? 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  in  the  course  of  this  research  made 
myself  more  and  more  familiar  with  this  thought,  and  venture  to  put 
the  opinion  forward,  while  I  am  quite  conscious  that  the  hypothesis 
advanced  still  requires  a  more -solid  foundation. 

The  problem  indicated  above  by  Professor  Kontgen,  as 

to  the  real  nature  of  the  X  rays  and  their  relation  to  the 

phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  sound,  and  other  familiar 

subjects  of  hypothesis,  can  be  solved  only  after  much  careful 

investigation.     To  this  end  the  mere  indefinite  repetition 

of  taking  prints  by  means  of  the  rays  makes  no  contribu- 
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tion.  The  inquiry  is  still  in  its  initial  stages:  not  yet  have 
been  determined  even  the  precise  conditions  under  which 
the  new  rays  manifest  themselves:  we  even  have  yet  to 
see  laid  a  sure  experimental  basis  for  speculation. 

The  accompanying  cuts  serve  to  illustrate  the  ordinary 
method  of  obtaining  prints  by  means  of  the  X  rays.  The 
object  of  which  a  radiotype  is  desired — say  the  lead  in  a 
pencil,  or  a  purse  containing  coins,  or  a  human  hand — is 
inserted  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  between  the  vacuum 
tube  from  which  they  emanate  and  alight-tight  box  con- 
taining an  ordinary  highly  sensitized  photographic  plate. 
The  requisite  time  of  exposure  varies  under  conditions  not 
yet  well  understood.  The  X  rays,  as  they  pass  through 
the  objects  interposed  between  the  tube  and  the  sensitive 
plate,  are  obstructed  in  varying  degrees  according  to  the 
thickness  or  density  of  the  material  parts  of  the  objects. 
Thus  the  lead  in  the  pencil,  the  coins  in  the  purse, 
or  the  bones  in  the  hand,  absorb  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  rays  than  the  wood,  the  leather,  or  the  flesh,  and  are 
accordingly  outlined  in  shadow  upon  the  plate. 

The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  obtain  a  genuine 
X-ray  print,  is  claimed  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  obtained  February  22,  1890,  by  accident;  but  the 
phenomenon  was  not  followed  up  by  research,  being 
treated  as  inexplicable. 

The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  in  their  essence  the  X 
rays  are  a  hitherto  unknown  form  of  manifestation  of  the  same  ulti- 
mate energy  which,  under  other  conditions,  appears  as  light  and  elec- 
tricity. They  are  not  light  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  they  do  not 
affect  the  eye.  Nor  are  they  the  same  as  the  well-known  infra-red 
or  ultra-violet  rays  of  invisible  light,  whose  rapidity  of  vibration 
falls  respectively  below  or  above  the  range  to  which  the  human 
eye  is  susceptible;  for,  while  it  seems  possible  that  they  may 
differ  from  these  latter  not  in  kind,  but  merely  iu  the  degree  of 
rapidity  of  their  vibrations,  their  behavior  ranks  them  in  a  separate 
class:  they  are  not  readily  susceptible  of  refraction,  diffraction,  con 
centration  by  a  lens,  or  even  reflection  by  ordinary  reflecting  surfaces. 
That  they  pass  through  opaque  substances  is  perhaps  less  important, 
because  we  already  have  examples  of  selective  transparency  to  light 
vibrations,  and  this  may  be  only  another,  though  unusually  striking 
one.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  these  new  rays  are  intercepted 
by  bodies  mainly  in  proportion  to  their  density  or  their  atomic  weight, 
in  which  case  the  selection  differs  in  kind  from  what  we  are  familiar 
with.  Two  things  they  have  in  common  with  ordinary  light — they 
can  produce  fluorescence,  and  they  can  cause  chemical  changes  in  the 
sensitive  film  on  a  photographic  plate. 

If  the  X  rays  were  simply  ultra-violet  rays  of  shorter  wave  length 
than  any  yet  recognized,  we  might  expect  them  to  follow  the  analogy 
of  shortening  waves  by  being  more  highly  refrangible  than  the  ultra- 
violet.    They  are  not  apparently  refrangible  at  all   under  ordinary 
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On  ft  nlamp  support  l«  auTled  (he  Crookes  tube.  Protesimr  Wririit  used 
one  Qt  approxImaU;!)'  spherlcBl  sbape  of  tlie  lyjie  originally  used  by  ftolemuir 
Crwikes  lo  show  tbe  dependi;u(«  upun  Itie  nefrutive  pule  oi  radiant  slate  plie. 

which  waa  errlied  by  a  flve-cell  etoraee  batter)',  and  Itie  unxindury  was  token 
m  Rivlnii  axi.OOO  to  800,000  volts  potenllal,  L-nrrrspondlnic  roughly  to  a  Kimrk 
length  or  distance  between  eleclrodea  of  two  to  tliree  Inches  In  air.  Wire* 
from  the  SKCiindsry  were  mnnectttl  to  the  terminals  of  the  Crookea  tube 
at  shown,  tbe  negative  wire  to  the  upper  elei!trode.  On  tlie  table,  a  few 
Inches  below  the  tulie.  thu  aensltlui)  plale  contained  In  nn  ordinary  plate 
hiildcr  was  placed,  and  on  Ito  slide  of  elwulte  were  placed  the  objects  to  be 
■phoiograpnod." 

ronditiODs.     However,  Professor  J.  J.  Tbomson  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versitv   bas  shown  tbat  tbi«  result  tuiglit  follow  were  tbeir  wave 
lengtb.f  of  ao  order  of  magnitude  comparable  to  tbe  din 
nioleoule;  so  that  tbe  non-refran^bilil;  of  X  ra.vs,  even  were  it  ■■>■ 
Bolnte.  would  offer  no  cine  to  tbejr  relation  to  ultra-violet  rayn. 

However.  Mr.  l^ascelles- Scott,  a  BritiHh  acientift.  states  tbat  tbe 
X  ravs  are  refrangible  under  certain  conditions:  and  the  researches  of 
Professor  J.  S.  McKav  of  the  Packer  Institute,  Brooklirn,  N.  Y., 
point  toward  double  refraction  of  tbe  rays  by  Iceland  spar  in  tbesnine 
waya.t  ordinary  lifcht  is  doubly  refracted — all  of  which  favors  tbe 
view  of  the  kindred  nature  of  the  X  rays  and  light  rays. 

Another  important  announcement — made  by  Mr.  Tesla — is  tbat 
tLe  X  rays  are  lo  some  extent  capable  of  reflection.  Tenia  claims 
that  by  iiieanH  solely  of  tbe  rays  rejected  from  a  thick  plate  of  glass 
pkced  at  an  angle  of  4^  degrees  to  the  axis  of  a  thick  copper  lube 
coDtaining  b,  sensitive  plate,  be  has  obtained  X-ray  shadow-prints 
»ttei  Ma  exposure  of  45  miuutes,    Tbe  tetminnl  bulb  was  so  placed 
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TTFICAL  ARRANOBMENT  OF  APPARATI7B. 

1.  Holder  containing:  highly  sensitized  photographic  plate.  2.  Pencil,  of 
which  shadow  print  is  desired.  3.  Croolies  tube.  4.  Cathode  or  negative  pole. 
5.  Pesitive  pole.    6.  Induction  coil  giving  very  high  potential  discharges. 

that  the  rajs  fell  upon  the  glass  plate  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
thus  were  reflected  into  the  tube  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis. 
Two  per  cent  of  the  direct  rays  are  estimated  to  have  been  reflected. 
The  possibility  of  reflecting  X  ravs  has  also  been  demonstrated  by 
Messrs.  McLennan,  Wright,  and  Keele  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
(see  below). 

R5ntgen  himself  cautiously  hints  that  the  X  rays  may  be  physic- 
ally dissimilar  to  ordinary  light  in  any  of  its  known  forms,  visible  or  in  - 
visible.  He  leans  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  due  to  longitudinal 
or  condensational  vibrations  of  the  ether,  instead  of  to  the  transversal 
or  distortional  vibrations  which  are  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
the  existing  theory  of  light.  For  it  should  be  noted,  that,  although 
variations  in  the  line  of  propagation  of  the  ray  have  no  place  in  tue 
accepted  explanations  of  the  nature  of  light,  their  existence  has  been 
admitted  as  possible,  and  even  insisted  oU  as  actual,  by  physicists, 
notably  Lord  Kelvin.  The  fact  that  X  rays  excite  fluorescence — a 
phenomenon  recognized  as  the  degradation  of  short  waves  into  longer 
ones — is  compatible  with  the  theory  that  they  are  transverse  vibra- 
tions of  very  short  period,  but  it  does  not  exclude  the  hypothesis  that 
we  are  dealing  with  longitudinal  vibrations  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  may  have  the  power  of  setting  up  transverse  vibrations  affect- 
ing the  eye.  Air  is  exceedingly  opaque  to  transverse  waves  of  very 
short  period,  but  these  X  rays  are  operative  after  traversing  long  dis- 
tances through  air.  Tesla  claims  to  have  observed  their  effect  at  a 
distance  of  over  forty  feet.  This,  again,  would  seem  to  distinguish 
them  from  ultra-violet  rays;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  selective  ab- 
sorption; and  air  may  absorb  short  waves  up  to  a  certain  point,  yet 
be  transparent  to  waves  shorter  still. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Iceland  spar  has  probably  been 
found  capable  of  doubly  refracting  the  X  rays,  so  that  KCntgen's  con- 
clusion that  the  rays  cannot  be  polarized  may  require  to  be  modified. 
It  is,  however,  singular  to  note  that  the  rays  seem  to  pass  with  equal 
facility  through  two  plates  of  tourmaline,  whether  their  axes  be  par- 
allel or  at  right  angles.  This  is  a  very  important  observation,  since 
the  phenomena  of  polarization  really  form  the  corner-stone  of  the 
theory  that  light  depends  upon  vibrations  transverse  to  the  direction 
of  propagation.     Yet  even   here  there  is  the  disturbing  possibility 
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that  analogs  may  not  bold  when  we  come  to  deal  with  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  period  comparable  to  molecular  dimensions. 

In  tbe  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  conclusive  argument 
can  be  made  for  the  hypothesis  either  of  longitudinal  or  of  excessively 
short  transverse  etheric  vibrations. 

Other  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  the  X  rays  have  been  ad- 
vanced, which  we  indicate  briefly  as  follows: 

Some  investljcators  hold  them  to  be  identical  with  the  cathode  rays  of 
Hertz  and  Leuard.  Rdntceo.  however,  points  out  that  the  X  rays,  unlike  the 
cathode  rays,  are  not  deflected  bv  a  macmet;  they  are  not  reflected  by  a  mirror 
of  polished  steel:  they  suffer  far  less  absorption  and  diffusion  than  the  latter: 
they  have  a  much  greater  penetrative  power:  6  or  8  centimetres  seems  to  be  the 
limit  of  the  *'  radiation  length  **  of  cathode  rays  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
whereas  Tesla  has  shown  X  rays  to  be  operative  at  a  distance  of  over  40  feet; 
cathode  rays  will  pass  through  only  thin  films  of  soap,  aluminium  foil,  etc.. 
while  Edison  has  shown  X  rays  to  Se  instantly  operative  through  eight  Inches 
of  wood:  and,  finally,  ROntgen  claims  that  while  the  cathode  rays  emanate  di- 
rectly from  the  cathode,  the  starting  point  of  the  X  rays  is  the  luminescent  spot 
on  the  glass  wall  of  the  discharge  tube  at  which  the  cathode  rays  terminate. 

The  points  of  similarity  between  X  and  cathode  rays  are  their  actinic  prop- 
erties, their  rectilinear  propagation,  and  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  the  relative 
transparency  of  bodies  to  them  seems  to  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  vary- 
ing density  or  atomic  weight.  Some  authorities,  it  should  be  noted,  as  Pro- 
fessor Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  incline  to  the  view  that  the  source 
of  the  X  rays  is  to  be  found  at  the  anode  rather  than  the  cathode. 

Others,  including  Tesla,  suggest  that  the  so-called  X  rays,  as  well  as  the 
cathode  ra>^  are  not  rays  (i. «..  etheric  waves)  at  alL  but  streams  of  particles  of 
ordinary  matter  shot  forth,  as  it  were  (or  repelled),  from  the  cathode  surface, 
and  of  sufficient  minuteness  and  momentum  to  traverse  the  interspaces  be- 
tween the  molecules  ia  the  wall  of  the  tube  and  other  solid  bodies.  On  the 
other  hand.  Professor  A.  W.  Wright  of  Yale  thinks  the  X  rays  may  he  the  ordi- 
nary cathode  rays  filtered,  so  to  speak,  by  passing  through  the  glass,  of  the  ma- 
terial particles  projected  from  the  electrode. 

Mr.  8.  H.  Emmens  of  New  York  city  maintains  that  the  X  rays  necessitate 
DO  new  hypothesis:  they  are  not  limited  to  emissions  from  electrified  vacuum 
tubea,  but  exist  in  sunlight,  and  in  radiations  from  lamps,  electric  arcs  and  in  fact 
all  sources  of  radiant  energy.  Assisted  by  his  son,  he  claims  to  have  obtained 
X-ray  pictures  of  objects  placed  upon  a  sensitized  plate  excluded  from  sunlight 
by  a  vulcanite  screen,  simply  as  an  effect  of  long  exposure  to  the  penetrative 
rays  in  tbe  sunbeams.  He  ateo  claims  to  have  obtained  similar  effects  in  dark- 
ness as  a  reamlt  of  the  invisible  X  radiance  to  be  found  ever>'where.  His  con- 
clusions are,  however,  open  to  question,  as  sunlight  is  known  to  penetrate 
wood,  ebonite,  and  other  substances,  and  there  are  different  ways  In  which  the 
irfiotography  of  obscure  objects  can  be  obtained . 

Ever  since  the  first  experiments  confirmatory  in  general 
of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Rontgen,  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected toward  finding  some  means  of  intensifying  the  ef- 
fect of  the  X  ravs,  so  as  to  shorten  the  requisite  time  of 
exposure  and  make  possible  greater  distinctness  in  the  radio- 
types.  To  this  end  a  most  important  advance — in  many 
respects  the  most  important  discovery  made  since  Ront- 
gen*8  original  announcement — was  made  on  February  11 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  MacLennan,  an  assistant  to  President  Lou- 
don in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Eeele  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto.  By 
means  of  a  glass  bell-jar  held  over  a  Crookes  tube,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  reflection  of  the  X  rays,  and  prac- 
tically demonstrating  the  possibility  of  focusing  them. 
Later  the  same  investigators  succeeded  in  obtaining  shad- 
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ow  pictures  through  several  folds  of  black  paper  after  an 
exposure  of  only  one  second — practically  showing  the  pos- 
sibility of  instantaneous  results.  The  experiments  are 
described  by  Mr.  MacLennan,  in  substance  as  follows: 

"  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  rays  could  be  reflected,  a  sur- 
face of  clean  mercury  was  prepared,  and  it  was  found  that  when  the 
rays  were  directed  toward  it.  sensitized  films  protected  from  direct 
radiation  were  fogged  by  some  action  coming  from  the  mercury.  To 
test  this  apparent  reflection  still  further,  a  sensitized  film,  protected 
by  a  plate-holder,  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  centime- 
tres below  the  Crookes  tube.  A  thick  plate  of  glass  was  then  inserted 
midway  between  the  tube  and  the  film,  parallel  with  the  latter,  with 
the  intention  of  screening  the  plate  in  part  from  the  action  of  the 
rays.  The  tube  was  then  excited  for  some  time;  and,  on  developing 
the  film,  it  was  found  thU  the  rays  evidently  travelled  in  straight 
lines,  since  the  part  of  the  film  protected  by  tlie  glass  plate  was  well 
defined  and  entirely  unaffected  by  them.  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated, the  arrangement  of  apparatus  being  identical,  with  the  soie 
exception  that  a  ^lass  bell-jar  was  placed  over  the  whole.  Develop- 
ment of  the  film  m  this  case  showed  (1)  no  action  on  the  film  outside 
the  jar;  (2)  no  indication  of  the  interposed  glass  plate  acting  as  a 
screen;  (3)  the  action  much  more  intense  than  in  the  previous  experi- 
ment, proving  conclusively  the  reflection  of  the  rays  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  jar. 

"  By  the  employment  of  this  method  the  time  of  exposure  was  re- 
duced on  February  11  almost  to  instantaneousness. "  A  shadow 
print  of  a  medal  placed  within  a  wooden  leather- covered  jewel  case 
was  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  four  and  a- half  seconds.  Very  good 
results  were  similarly  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  one  second  through 
five  folds  of  black  paper. 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton  of  Xew 
York  city  also  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  effecting 
something  like  a  concentration  of  the  X  rays,  by  means  of 
a  vacuum  tube  having  its  negative  electrode  fixed  upon  the 
outside  of  the  bulb.  A  conical  stream  of  cathode  rays  pro- 
ceeded from  the  concave  surface  of  the  negative  terminal 
against  the  opposite  side  of  the  bulb,  there  setting  up  a 

fowerful  fluorescence.  Dr.  Morton  has  the  honor  of  being 
he  first  in  America  to  use  the  disruptive  discharges  of 
static  electricity  in  producing  X  rays,  and  the  first  also  to 
demonstrate  that  radiotypes  can  be  taken  by  means  of 
other  than  Crookes  tubes.  Professor  A.  W.  Wright  of  the 
Sloane  physical  laboratory  at  Yale,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  in  America  to  confirm  the  reported  existence  of  X  rays. 
Various  instruments  have  already  been  devised  for  ren- 
dering the  shadow  pictures  instantly  visible,  and  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  awaiting  the  comparatively  slow 
process  of  photographic  development.  In  all  cases  the 
same  principle  is  employed — the  throwing  of  a  shadow  upon 
a  fluorescent  screen  instead  of  a  photographic  plate. 
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Thu  earliest  reported  device  of  tUie  sort  is  (lie  " cr^ptoscope "  in- 
>'ented  by  Proressor  Salvioni  of  Peruria,  Italy,  and  destTibed  bv  him 
in  ■  paper  read  before  tbe  Home  Medical  Society  on  February  8.  It 
CDDsists  essentially  of  an  obeervation  tube  of  opaque  material,  bavin); 
iU  passa^  closed  by  a  Kcreen  whose  surface  in  coated  wilL  crystals  of 
1  Enbslance  wlitcli  becnmee  fluorescent  under  iLe  inlluence  of  X  rayn 
—such  as  pi atino -cyanide  of  barium.  The  eye  is  applied  lo  tbe  aper- 
Inre  alone  end.  Tlie  object  to  be  examined  isaimply  placed  between 
the  observation  tube  and  the  Cronkes  tube,  and  a  shadow  picture  Ik 
thus  at  once  produi^d  on  the  fluorescent  screen. 

.\  similar  device,  constructed  by  E.  P.  Thompson  of  New  York 
eily.  is  called  by  blm  a  "  kinetoskotoscope,"  its  purpose  being  to  ren- 
der instantly  visible  motions  occurring  within  the  interior  of  bodies. 
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has  constructed  an  instrament  called  a  "pliotoscope,"  hj  means  of 
which,  he  claims,  it  is  possible  to  examine  certain  internal  parts  of 
the  human  body — ^as  the  bones — with  the  aid  of  sunlight  only.  Its 
principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  cases  already  cited — the  casting  of  a 
shadow  upon  a  screen  which  fluoresces  under  the  action  of  X  rays. 

But  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  devices  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
is  the  *'fluoroscope,*'  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  It  consists  of 
a  pyramid-shaped  tube — like  the  box  of  an  old  stereoptioon — ^the 
smaller  end  of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  eyes  so  as  to  exclude  all  light. 
At  the  larger  end  is  placed  a  piece  of  cardboard,  on  the  inner  side  of 
which  is  pasted  a  screen  of  white  cloth  coated  with  fine  crystals  of  tung- 
state  of  calcium,*  which  substance  Mr.  Edison  found  to  be  about  eight 
times  as  sensitive  as  the  ordinarily  used  platino-cyanide  of  barium. 
So  readily  does  the  screen  thus  prepared  fluoresce  under  the  action  of 
X  rays,  that  the  bones  of  a  human  hand  can  be  instantly  seen  in  shad- 
ow pictures  when  held  up  even  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  in  front 
of  the  Crookes  tube;  and  Mr.  Eklison  is  reported  to  have  gazed  upon 
the  bones  of  his  own  hand  through  eight  inches  of  wood.  The  prac< 
tical  utility  of  the  fluoroscope  for  the  inspection  of  bone  fractures, 
the  location  of  l>ullets  and  other  foreign  substances  imbedded  in  the 
organism,  and  other  uses  of  surgery,  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  In 
the  laboratory  it  will  also  have  the  important  function  of  giving  to 
all  experimenters  with  X  rays  an  instant  valuation  of  their  tubes  and 
of  their  excitation. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  practical  applications  of  the 
discovery  of  A  rays  have  been  mainly  in  the  fields  of  sur- 
gery ana  medical  diagnosis.  The  dreams  at  first  enter- 
tftined — that  by  means  of  the  new  "photography"  wo 
should  be  enabled  to  watch  the  various  functions  of  all  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body,  and  detect  at  once  all  such 
morbid  developments  of  tissue  as  tumors,  cancers,  etc, — 
seem  to  have  been  unwarranted.  The  radiotypes  show  no 
details  except  such  as  depend  on  varying  thickness,  and 
either  density  or  atomic  weight.  It  is  thus  probable  that 
the  X-ray  pictures  will  serve  merely  to  facilitate  operations, 
rather  than  to  effect  a  revolution  in  surgery  or  medical 
treatment.  Their  positive  advantages,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  determination  of  frac- 
tures, dislocations,  malformations,  and  tumors  of  bones, 
and  the  location  of  encysted  bullets,  needles,  pieces  of 
glass,  or  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  tissues,  and  earthy 
calculi.  In  cases  of  the  inspection  of  fractures,  dislocations, 
and  other  injuries  calling  for  immediate  treatment,  the  ob- 
jectionable delays  incident  to  the  development  of  photo- 
graphic prints  of  the  injuries,  are  obviated  by  the  fluoroscope. 

*  Tiin^tate  of  calcium  is  made  by  fusing  toi^ther  a  mixture  of  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  tungstate,  and  calcium  chloride.  The  calcium  takes  up  the 
tungstio  acid,  sodium  chloride  belnir  the  other  product  of  tlie  double  decompo- 
sition. Treatment  with  water  dissolves  out  the  sodium  chloride,  leaving  the 
insoluble  crystals  of  calcium  tungstate,  which  are  dried  and  sifted  to  ^e  re- 
quired fineness— about  half  the  size  of  ordinary  crystals  of  granulated  sugar. 
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Professor  Mosetig  of  Vienna,  it  is  claimed  by  the  Brit- 
ish MedicalJournal,  was  the  first  to  utilize  the  new  method, 
reporting  two  cases  in  which  operations  had  been  performed 
under  guidance  of  the  exact  knowledge  of  anatomical  con- 
ditions obtained  by  the  new  radiation.  Professor  Neusser 
of  Vienna  was  the  first  to  apply  the  new  discovery  to  medi- 
cal diagnosis.  On  January  29  he  succeeded  in  locating 
gallstones  and  a  vesical  calculus  by  means  of  X  rays.  Bril- 
liant results  have  also  been  reached  in  America,  and  their 
number  is  being  daily  added  to.  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city,  shows  a  remarkable 
radiotype,  in  which  the  exact  location  is  indicated  of  up- 
ward of  forty  shot  embedded  in  a  human  hand,  some  of 
them  appearing  behind  the  bones,  the  latter  being  partially 
transparent  to  X  rays. 

Professor  Czermark  of  Gratz,  in  Austria,  Mr.  Edison, 
and  others  have  endeavored  to  apply  the  new  method  to 
brain  study,  but  so  far  without  satisfactory  results.  Under 
direction  of  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Health,  experi- 
ments have  been  instituted  to  test  the  practical  possibili- 
ties of  the  new  rays  in  the  destruction  of  bacilli. 

Great  results  are  also  indicated  in  the  application  of  the 
discovery  to  the  metallurgic  arts.  Not  only  is  each  metal 
distinct  from  every  other  in  relative  transparency  to  X 
rays,  but  these  rays  are  themselves  sensitive  to  the  slight- 
est variations  in  tne  thickness  of  the  metals.  In  this  way 
it  is  thought  that  all  alloys  or  composite  metals  may  be 
made  to  show  on  a  photographic  plate  whether  they  are 
homogeneous  throughout,  and  where  and  to  what  extent 
one  metal  (as,  e.  g.,  the  zinc  or  the  copper  in  steel-bronze) 
has  not  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  another.  Owing, 
too,  to  the  different  effects  of  the  rays  upon  iron  and  car- 
bon, it  may  be  possible  to  detect  at  once  the  quality  of 
specimens  of  iron  and  steel,  and  even  to  furnish  a  simple 
method  of  control  in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

Should  the  possibilities  here  indicated  be  realized,  the 
result  would  be  a  revolution  in  many  branches  of  metallic 
industry,  especially  in  the  making  of  arms,  armor  plate 
and  other  products  of  manufacture,  in  the  construction  of 
which  composite  metals  are  employed. 

RdNTOEN,  WiLHELM  KoNRAD,  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1845,  and 
was  gradaated  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  taking  a  doctorate  at 
twenty -five  years  of  age.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Kundt,  and 
followed  the  latter  from  Zurich  to  Wiirzburg,  and  later,  in  1873,  ac- 
companied him  to  Strasburg  as  assistant  professor.  In  1875  be  became 
Srofessor  of  mathematics  and  physics  in  the  Agricultural  Academy  of 
[okenheira,  a  small  village  near  Stuttgart,  in  Wiirtemberg;  but  re- 
YoL  6.— ie. 
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tamed  a  year  later  to  Strasburg;  and  in  1879  became  professor  in  and 
director  of  the  University  and  Institute  of  Physics  in  the  old  univer- 
sity town  of  Giessen,  a  city  rendered  illustrious  before  this  time  by 
the  labors  of  the  great  Liebig.  In  1888  he  returned  to  his  old  college 
at  Wdrzburg,  where  he  now  holds  the  chair  of  physics. 

His  published  papers  began  to  appear  in  1873.  The  isothermal 
surfaces  of  crvstals  and  calorimetry  of  the  sun,  using  an  ice  calori- 
meter; electrically  produced  dust  figures  and  transmission  of  the 
electric  discharge  through  gases;  diathermacy;  a  new  aneroid  barometer; 
fiame  sounds;  and  the  telephone,  are  typical  subjects  of  his  originnl 
investigations.  As  a  reward  for  his  discovery  of  A  rays,  he  was  deco- 
rated by  the  German  emperor,  and  was  made  a  baron  by  Prince  Lud- 
wig  of  Bavaria. 

His  essays  may  be  found  in  Poggendorff  and  Wiedmann's  An- 
nden,  the  Zkuchrift  fur  Kruttallographie,  the  reports  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Oesellschaft  der  Wissenscluiften  of  Got- 
tingen,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  OeneUschaft  ffir  Natur  und  Heil- 
kunde  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  of  the  Physico-Memcal  Society  of  Wiirz- 
burg. 


s«? 


THE  VENEZUELAN  CONTROVERSY. 

T^HE  crisis  which  instantly  followed  President  Cleveland's 
startling  message  of  December  17  last  (Vol.  6,  p.  803), 
subsided  before  the  middle  of  January.  The  remarkable 
threat  of  war  served  as  an  explosive  opening  of  discussion, 
which,  after  the  first  flush  of  excited  patriotism  in  this 
country  and  of  angry  surprise  in  Great  Britain,  rapidly 
tended  toward  lines  of  peace.  The  era  of  discussion  con- 
tinued through  the  (quarter,  at  whose  end  there  were  signs 
that  the  era  of  negotiation  was  opening.  Meanwhile,  in- 
vestigation by  the  commission  proposed  and  selected  by 
President  Cleveland  and  authorized  by  congress,  has  been 
and  is  in  progress,  with  gratifying  indications  of  a  settle- 
ment satisfactory  and  honorable  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Such  settlement  may  be  delayed  by  the  usual  slow  pace  of 
diplomacy;  though  a  casual  observer  of  certain  omens  in 
European,  African,  and  Asiatic  skies  might  expect  the 
government  of  the  world-wide  British  empire  to  make  no 
needless  delay  in  freeing  it  from  American  entanglements. 
Probably  the  whole  affair,  now  that  its  effervescent 
period  has  passed,  takes  its  place  in  many  minds  as  a  fam- 
ily quarrel — very  natural  in  its  arising,  very  interesting 
and  dramatic  in  its  outburst  of  a  deep  sense  of  injury  from 
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kinsfolk,  combined  with  the  grandeur  of  a  patriotic  self- 
assertion;  but  a  quarrel  soon  felt  to  be  distressing  and  un- 
natural if  pressed  to  its  end  in  an  armed  contest  on  land 
and  sea,  and  indeed  seen  to  be  so  absurd  at  that  end  as  to 
be  impossible  unless  one  or  both  of  the  peoples  had  gone 
insane.  Inasmuch  as  national  feeling  is  a  cnief  spring  of 
national  action,  it  is  a  part  of  current  history  to  record 
the  fact  that  this  nation,  and  both  nations,  while  recog-  ] 
nizing  that  a  war  even  at  the  risk  of  final  destruction 
might  under  conceivable  circumstances  be  a  duty,  saw 
after  a  very  few  hours  that  as  between  these  two  nations, 
at  the  present  stage  of  human  development,  war,  for  any 
cause  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  affair  now  in  hand,  sim- 
ply had  no  place.  It  was  not  so  much  decided  that  war 
should  not  be,  as  it  was  seen  that  this  war  could  not  be. 

A  reference  to  the  preceding  number  of  this  quarterly 
will  show  the  origin  of  the  controversy,  its  historic  devel- 
opment, the  official  action  on  both  sides  which  brought  it 
to  a  head,  with  the  main  contentions  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned when  It  suddenly  emerged  into  public  view  as  a 
critical  and  pressing  issue.  Also,  notices  are  there  given 
of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  president  under 
authority  from  congress  to  investigate  and  rej)ort  on  the 
true  divisional  line  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 
The  Boundary  Commission.— The  commissioners 
met  for  preliminary  conference  with  Secretary  Olney  on 
January  4,  all  the  members  except  Mr.  White  being  pres- 
ent, and  receiving  their  formal  certificates.  They  then 
Sroceeded  to  hold  a  private  session,  in  which  they  elected 
ustice  Brewer  to  be  their  president.  The  oath  of  office 
was  then  administered.  The  next  meeting  was  on  January 
11,  and  was  given  largely  to  organizing  the  various  de- 
partments of  work.  At  the  meeting  on  January  20, 
S.  Mallet  Prevost  was  formally  appointed  secretary  (or 
executive  officer)  of  the  commission.  Previous  to  this 
meeting  the  commission  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state 
a  letter  alluding  to  the  lack  of  official  information  before 
them  from  the  two  governments  principally  concerned — 
a  lack  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commission  was  in  no  way 
constituted  as  an  international  tribunal  though  called  to 
deal  with  international  concerns;  and  suggesting  that  the 
attention  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Vene- 
zuela might  be  called  to  the  commission  with  explanation 
of  its  objects  and  scope. 

'*  It  may  be,"  thus  runs  the  letter,  "  that  they  will  see  a  way,  en- 
tirely consistent  with  their  own  sense  of  international  propriety,  to 
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give  the  commission  aid  *  *  *  in  the  way  of  documentary  proof, 
historical  narratiTe,  unpublished  archives,  or  the  like."  "If  either 
should  deem  it  appropriate  to  designate  an  agent  or  attorney  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  no  such  proofs  were  omitted  or  overlooked, 
the  commission  would  be  grateful  for  such  evidence  of  good  will." 
The  letter  further  suggest^  that  such  an  act  of  either  government 
might  be  accompanied  by  an  express  reservation  of  its  claims. 

These  suggestions  were  communicated  to  the  two  gov- 
ernments by  Secretary  Olney. 

The  conciliatory  tone  of  this  letter  was  praised  by  the 
London  TimeSy  which,  however,  remarked  that  it  was  ob- 
viously impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  recognize  the  acts 
of  the  commission  directly  or  indirectly.  Not  all  the  lead- 
ing English  newspapers  agreed  with  this  view.  On  both 
sides  of  the  sea  the  proposal  was  regarded  as  at  least  a  wise 
step  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  A  reply  from  Lord 
Salisbury,  dated  February  7,  said  that  any  information  at 
the  command  of  Her  Majesty^s  government  would  be  read- 
ily placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president,  also  advance 
copies  of  documents  soon  to  be  published  relating  to  the 
boundary  question. 

On  Sfarch  6  Seflor  Andrade,  the  Venezuelan  min- 
ister, introduced  to  the  commission  Mr.  William  L. 
Scruggs,  ex-minister  from  the  United  States  to  Venezuela, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Venezuelan  government 
to  serve  as  its  counsel. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  commission  began  regular 
weekly  meetings,  held  usually  on  Friday.  A  great  mass 
of  materials  had  already  accumulated^  sent  from  the  files 
of  the  state  department  or  procured  by  purchase  or  loan 
— maps,  documents,  and  old  books — whereby  a  general  es- 
timate of  the  case  had  become  possible,  with  a  separation 
into  departments  and  an  assignment  of  individual  mem- 
bers to  specific  researches.  These  researches  were  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  in  the  intervals  between  meetings.  From 
time  to  time  experts  have  been  summoned  to  aid  the  com- 
mission on  questions  of  special  difficulty.  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor  of  Harvard  University,  cartological  expert  for  the 
commission,  had,  on  March  6,  finished  his  report  on  nearly 
300  maps,  showing  their  sources,  accuracy,  and  relative 
value. 

British  Case  Presented.—The  British  blue  book  on 

the  Venezuelan  question  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house 
of  commons  on  March  6.  It  gives  in  general  outline  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  boundary  dispute,  pref- 
acing this  outline  with  a  reference  to  the  chief  historical 
events  involved  in  the  four  successive  periods  (1520-1648, 
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1648-1796,  1796-1840,  1840-96),  and  with  a  short  geo- 
graphical  explanation,  and  concluding  the  whole  with  a 
summary  of  the  British  propositions,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
are  established  by  the  presentation.  It  gives  a  selection 
of  the  most  important  maps.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  document: 

THE  BRITISH  CASE. 

Geographical. — The  claim  of  Great  Britain  is  that  of  succession  to 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  dis- 
pute. 

Guiana,  in  the  view  of  historians  and  geographers,  is  the  territory 
between  the  Orinoco,  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Amazon,  the  waters  joining 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Many  rivers 
intersect  this  country,  some  flowing  into  the  Orinoco,  some  into  the 
Atlantic.  These  give  the  chief  communications  with  the  interior. 
Among  rivers  traversing  the  disputed  district,  are  the  Essequibo, 
Pomaron,  Moroco,  Waini,  and  Barima.  Important  tributaries  of  the 
Essequibo  are  the  Mazaruni  and  Cuyuni:  into  the  Cuyuni  far  to  the 
northwest  flow  the  waters  of  the  Yunian  and  Yuruari. 

The  Dutch  possessions,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  dispute,  lay 
between  the  rivers  Maroni  and  Essequibo;  and  the  portion  between 
the  Maroni  and  the  Corentin  still  belongs  to  the  Netherlands  and  is 
known  as  Dutch  Guiana — the  Corentin  being  the  eastern  boundary  of 
British  Guiana.  The  old  Dutch  colonies  in  Guiana  were  known  as 
Essequibo  (west  of  the  river  Essequibo),  Demerara  (east  of  the  £Is8e- 
quibo),  Berbice,  and  Surinam,  farther  eastward. 

Historical.  — An  abstract  of  the  elaborate  and  comprehensive  histori- 
cal presentation  in  the  blue  book,  which  would  fully  show  the  British 
case,  is  not  possible  in  the  space  here  at  command.  An  attempt  may 
be  made  only  to  indicate  the  main  line  of  the  contention.  It  is  notice- 
able that  no  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  "  Schomburgk  line  "  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  case  as  recently  developed. 

/.   1520^1648, 

The  discovery  of  the  territories  now  known  as  British  Guiana 
and  Venezuela  was  previous  to  1520.  Between  that  date  and  1648, 
the  year  of  the  treaty  of  MUnster,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  occu- 
pied portions  of  this  region.  Evidence  is  abundant  from  Spanish 
sources  that  before  1590  the  Dutch  had  establishments  on  the  Guiana 
coast.  In  1595  Captain  Charles  I^igh,  an  English  explorer,  found  them 
near  the^ mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  whereas  the  first  Spanish  settlement  was 
San  Thome  de  la  Guayana,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orinoco.  By  a  dis- 
patch from  the  treasurer  of  Cumanil  to  the  king  of  Spain,  dated 
April  12,  1596,  it  is  known  that  Spain  did  not  then  hold  any  part  of 
Guiana.  Before  1614  several  Dutch  companies  had  settlements  there; 
for  a  dispatch  received  and  deliberated  upon  by  the  Spanish  privy 
council  in  1614  urges  that  those  coasts  be  cleared  of  them,  and  speaks 
of  their  "three  or  four  settlements,  very  flourishing"  from  the  river 
Maranon  to  the  river  Orinoco.  The  charter  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  granted  by  the  states- general  in  1621,  and  reaffirmed  in 
1637,  gave  the  Orinoco  as  the  limit  of  the  company's  possessions. 
A  secret  official  report  to  the  king  of  Spain  on  his  dominions  in 
America,  dated  not  long  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Milnster  (1648), 
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states  that  "  the  Batch  settlements  in  Quayana  extend  from  close  to 
the  river  Amazonee  to  the  Orinoco."  In  Janoary,  1648,  the  treaty 
of  Mllnster,  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  confirmed  the  Datch 
in  all  thdr  American  possessions,  and  affirmed  their  right  to  fresh 
acquisitions  wherever  tne  Spaniards  had  not  possession.  At  this  date 
Spain  had  in  all  Guiana  only  the  one  settlement,  San  Thomd  de  la 
Guayana,  about  150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  In  the 
new  regulations  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  issued  after  the 
treaty,  the  Orinoco  is  again  referred  to  as  its  territorial  limit. 

JI.   1648-1796. 

In  1659  the  Dutch  colonies,  Elssequibo,  Pomaron,  Moroco,  were 
reported  "  as  flourishing  greatly,  attracting  free  immigration."  About 
1664  (the  date  1576  is  erroneous)  two  Jesuit  Fathers,  Llauri  and  Ver- 
gani,  sent  to  explore  Guiana  with  a  view  to  founding  a  Jesuit  mission, 
reported  the  province  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1674  the  char- 
ter of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  renewed,  again  specifying 
the  Orinoco  as  the  limit.  In  1684  the  Dutch  commander  of  Essequibo 
recommended  that  a  military  post  should  take  the  place  of  the  small 
watchhouse  at  Barima.  By  1700  there  were  Dutch  posts  alon^  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  one  being  on  record  beyond  the  Cuyuni.  In 
1714  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  MQnster  were  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht:  at  that  time  Spain  had  no  possession,  settlement, 
or  mission  in  Guiana,  except  a  part  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco; 
while  the  Dutch  held  the  coast  to  the  Orinoco,  and  the  interior  to  the 
watersheds  of  the  Essequibo,  Cuyuni,  Pomaron,  and  Amacuro. 
Some  Capuchin  missions  were  established  by  Spaniards,  1780-90, 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Yuruari,  and  gradually  extended  toward 
the  Dutch — the  farthest  point  being  Tumeremo.  Repeated  at- 
tempts at  Spanish  encroachment  in  the  region  adjacent  to  these 
missions  were  steadily  repelled  by  the  Dutch,  who  in  1750  established 
a  post  150  miles  farther  up  the  Cuyuni.  Spanish  official  reports  of 
this  period  are  abundant,  showing  that  that  government  fully  recog- 
nized the  Dutch  occupancy  as  a  fact  and  as  well  founded,  though 
making  frequent  attempts  to  end  it.  A  formal  report  of  the  Spanish 
commandant  in  1770  says: 

**  We  have  no  fort  in  the  Cuyunf.  nor  had  we  ever  one  there. *'  ''In  the  vast 
prorince  of  Guayana,  all  the  coasts  are  occupied  by  the  foreigners,  and  thins 
alone  remains  to  U8  Spaniards  on  the  extreme  limits  the  delta  of  the  Orioooo 
to  enter  the  sea.    The  Dutch  possess  the  most  useful  coasts.'* 

The  Spanish  state-council,  about  1772,  giving  a  list  of  what  it 
calls  "our  effective  possessions'*  in  Guiana,  mentions  no  locality  then 
occunied  by  the  Dutch  and  now  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  In  fact, 
Spain  bad  never  asserted  ownership  of  the  region  in  question. 

In  1781  the  British  captured  tue  Dutch  colonies  in  Guiana,  and 
marked  the  boundary  on  the  coast  west  of  Point  Barima — the  river 
.Amacuro  being  practically  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony.  In 
1782  the  French  captured  these  colonies,  and  in  1783  restored*  them 
to  the  Dutch.  In  1796  the  English  again  took  the  Dutch  colonies  and 
marked  the  boundaries,  portioning  out  all  the  territory  from  the  Es 
aequibo  to  Barima.  News  of  this  was  dispatched  to  the  king  of 
Spain:  and  a  note  on  the  dispatch  shows  that  he  read  it  and  that  no 
action  was  taken. 

///.   1796-1840. 

A  report  on  the  colony  now  occupied  by  the  British  was  called 
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for  by  the  government  in  1799:  from  this  report  the  territory  ap- 
pears as  extending  northward  to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
Orinoco.  In  1802  a  Spanish  special  commissioner  reported  to  his 
government  that  though  bj  right  of  discovery  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Amazon  to  the  Orinoco  belonged  to  Spain,  it  had  for 
more  than  a  century  been  abandoned  to  Dutch  and  French  colo- 
nists. Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  reports  from  the  governors 
of  British  (Guiana  show  that  the  native  Indian  tribes  in  the  district 
recognized  the  protection  and  control  formerly  exercised  by  the  Dutch 
as  now  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

In  1810  Venezuela  declared  her  independence  of  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

In  1814.  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands, 
Dutch  Guiana  (east  of  the  river  Corentin)  was  restored  to  the  Neth- 
erlands; while  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice  were  retained  by 
(}reat  Britain.  Essequibo,  in  the  British  claim,  included  all  the 
Dutch  posses.sions  between  that  river  and  the  Orinoco:  this  makes  the 
words  in  the  treaty,  "the  settlement  of  Essequibo,"  cover  about  200 
miles  of  coast  and  800  or  400  miles  of  interior  extent.  In  1827  an  of- 
ficial report  of  the  British  lieutenant  governor  gave  the  western 
boundary  of  the  colony  as  follows:  **0n  the  west,  a  line  running 
north  and  south  from  Cape  Barima  into  the  interior." 

In  1830  Venezuela,  after  several  vears  of  connection  with  Colom- 
bia,  declared  its  individual  independence. 

In  1881,  in  trials  for  murder,  in  which  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  Great  Britain  came  under  investigation,  it  was  clearly  established 
that  the  Dutch  had  granted  lands  and  had  possessed  settlements  and 
forts  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Essequibo,  the  Mazaruni,  and 
the  Cuvuni  rivers;  and  that  the  British  crown  had  exercised  in  the 
same  region  all  the  rights  usual  to  territorial  sovereignty.  From  re- 
jjorts  of  British  missionaries  of  that  period,  the  Spanish  frontier  ap- 
pears to  have  been  understood  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Cuyuni  and 
Mazaruni  rivers. 

IV.   1840- 1SU6. 

This  is  the  period  of  discussion  of  the  boundary.  The  first 
Schomburgk  map  dates  from  1889,  but  was  not  official.  In  1840  Sir 
R.  Schomburgk  was  officially  appointed  to  survey  the  divisional  line. 
The  blue  book  deals,  point  by  point,  with  the  claims  and  demands  of 
Venezuela,  which  were  set  forth  first  about  1842.  and  offers  evidence 
in  refutation.  It  then  gives  the  history  of  the  discussion,  which  be- 
came a  controversy,  as  to  various  conventional  or  compromised  boun- 
daries that  were  suggested  by  Great  Britain;  as  to  arbitration  pro- 
I>osed  and  approached  but  never  reached;  and  as  to  Venezuelan  en- 
croachments on  lands  claimed  by  Britain.  It  presents  Venezuela  as 
steadily  insisting  on  the  Essequibo  river  for  her  eastern  boundary,  as 
finally  demanding  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  territory  west  of 
that  river,  with  the  submission  of  the  whole  question  of  the  frontier 
to  arbitration,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  this  demand,  giving  the  British 
minister  his  passports  in  March,  1K87.  The  refusal  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  in  a  dispatch  dated  March  7, 1887,  contains  the  following: 

"Her  Majesty's  government  must  repeat  that  they  cannot  admit  any  ques- 
tion >i8  to  their  title  to  territory  within  the  line  surveyed  by  Sir  R,  Schomburgk 
in  1841,  and  laid  down  on  Hebert's  map.  On  the  other  hand.  Her  Majesty's  irov- 
ernment  do  not  wish  to  insist  on  the  extreme  limit  of  their  claim.  *  •  •  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  settlement,  and  tus  an  Indication  of  goodwill 
toward  Venezuela,  they  would  be  ready  to  abandon  a  portion  of  that  claim; 
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aii3  as  regards  that  part  of  the  territory  between  the  Schombnrffk  line  and 
their  extreme  claim,  *  *  •  they  are  prepared  to  submit  their  cuiimB  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  third  party/' 

The  following  is  the  conclading  sammary: 

1.  Lonf  prior  to,  and  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  MQnster  (1648),  the  Dutch 
had  foondea  settlements  in  various  partji  of  the  territory  of  British  Quiana, 
particulariy  upon  the  coast. 

2.  The  only  settlement  established  by  Spain  prior  to  that  date  was  the  post 
of  San  Thom6  dela  Guayana. 

8w  During  the  whole  period,  between  1648  and  1796.  the  Dutch  were  in  unin- 
terrupted possession  of  the  entire  coast  line  from  the  river  C'orentin  to  Barima. 

4.  During  the  same  period  they  liad  explored  the  upper  portions  of  nearly 
all  the  rivers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  made  settlements  in  the  adjacent 
districts. 

5.  Prior  to  17^  there  was  no  settlement  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  territory 
in  question  except  San  Thom6  de  la  Guayana,  twice  removed  from  its  orifdnal 
location  farther  up  the  river. 

6.  Between  1724  and  1796  the  Capuchin  missions  were  established  south  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  gradually  extended  eastward  toward  the  Dutch  territory, 
the  farthest  point  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  being  the  village  of  Turoeremo, 
founded  about  1788. 

7.  Before  1796  Dutch  settlements  had  existed  far  up  the  Cuyunl.  a  Dutch 
poet  was  established  near  the  river  Yuruari,  and  the  Dutch  had  full  control  of 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Cuyuni. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  the  settlement  of  San  Thom^  de  la  Guayana  and 
miflslons,  the  Spaniards  had  exercised  no  authority  or  dominion  whatever  over 
the  territory  now  in  dispute. 

9.  (}reat  Britain,  on  becoming  possessor  of  the  colony,  succeeded  to  all  the 
rights  of  the  Dutch. 

10.  After  1796  Great  Britain  extended  her  settlements  and  exercised  over  the 
territory  originally  claimed  by  the  Dutch  all  those  rights  by  which  nations 
usually  indicate  their  claim  to  territorial  possession. 

11.  Neither  Spain  nor  Venezuela,  after  her  Declaration  of  Independence, 
h jd  atany  time  either  possession  of  or  dominion  over  the  territory  in  Question. 

12.  Great  Britain,  while  maintaining  her  just  rights,  has  consistently  shown 
her  desire  to  malce  a  fair  arrangement  with  Venezuela  as  t«  the  boundary. 

IS.  The  claim  of  Venezuela  that  her  territory  extends  to  the  river  EHseoulbo 
iuui  been  based  upon  contentioi^  which  are  in  no  way  supported  by  the  facts, 
and  cannot  be  Justified  upon  any  reasonable  ground. 

It  is  declared  that  the  entire  statement  and  the  authorities  as 
shown  in  the  documents  annexed  to  it  establish  that,  if  the  basis  of 
strict  right  be  insisted  on,  Qreat  Britain,  as  successor  of  the  Dutch, 
is  entitled  to  the  territory  extending  to  Barima,  including  the  water- 
sheds of  all  the  rivers  of  Guiana  south  of  the  Orinoco  which  flow  into 
the  Atlantic. 

The  appearance  of  this  official  statement  was  hailed 
with  a  chorus  of  gratulation  by  the  British  press:  it  fur- 
nished ''conclusive  proof  ^' of  the ''spirit  of  equity  and 
honor'*  which  had  actuated  Britain:  Americans  "cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  volume  and  the  cogency  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced :*' the  British  "appeal  is  to  facts/'  and 
*'no  new  facta  can  be  adduced  capable  of  seriously  im- 
pairing the  main  positions."  The  above  quotations — speci- 
mens of  a  mass  that  mis^ht  be  drawn  from  many  papers  — 
sire  from  the  London  Tunes  of  March  7;  as  is  also  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  here  quoted  as  sounding  the  actual  key- 
note (though  with  a  partisan  voice)  of  the  arguments  on 
each  side: 

'*  Stated  shortly,  our  [British]  case  rests  upon  effective  possession 
hj  the  Dutch  and  by  ourselves  exercised  for  considerably  over  two 
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centuries.     The  case  of  the  VenezaeUns  rests  upon  the  vague  preten- 
sions of  the  Spaniards." 

So  strong  indeed  stood  the  British  case  that  there  was 
felt  to  be  both  room  and  demand  for  generosity  and  waiv- 
ing of  just  claims. 

"We  are  ready/'  says  the  Times^  "out  of  consideration  for  the 
natural  aspirations  and  desires  of  our  opponents,  to  make  abatements 
of  no  insignificant  kind  from  what  we  hold  to  be  our  lawful  claims. " 

With  few  exceptions — the  London  Chronicle  perhaps 
most  notable — the  tone  of  the  English  press  was  one  of 
full  assurance  of  strength,  as  against  all  that  Venezuela 
could  urge,  yet  utterly  without  threat  or  imperious  de- 
mand. This  kindliness  was  one  of  the  gracious  signs  in 
the  threatening  skies;  while  the  assurance,  perhaps  not 
quite  reasonable — because  there  are  two  sides  in  this  as  in 
all  disputes,  and  only  one  side  had  then  been  fully  devel- 
oped— was  quite  natural,  and  may,  for  aught  that  the 
public  as  yet  knows,  be  justified  at  last. 

The  American  press  gave  full  abstracts  of  the  British 
statement,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  a  strong  and  credit- 
able ex  parte  presentation;  but  attempted  little  in  the  way 
of  minute  or  extended  criticism  of  its  positions,  deeming 
it  wise  to  leave  all  such  work  to  the  president's  commis- 
sion with  its  trained  intelligence  and  its  immense  treasure 
of  historic  material.  Some  errors  as  to  matters  of  fact,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  London  Chronicle, 
were  severely  criticised,  not  at  all  as  intentional  misrep- 
resentation nor  as  in  themselves  necessarily  of  cardinal 
importance,  but  as  unfortunately  tending  to  discredit  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  official  document  in  which  they 
were  detected  after  the  controversy  with  which  it  dealt 
had  been  prolonged  through  fifty  years.  The  point  of 
this  criticism  was  not  thought  to  be  fully  turned  by  the 
publication  of  corrections  from  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
compiler  of  the  blue  book,  and  by  the  statement  that  the 
amendment  of  the  inaccuracies  had  strengthened  the 
British  cause.  If  any  points  of  the  controversy  shall 
finally  be  reserved  from  arbitration,  the  question  may 
arise  as  to  what  inaccuracies  may  exist  concerning  those 
points,  and  whose  cause  they  may  affect? 

In  the  United  States,  the  general  estimate  of  the  Brit- 
ish presentation  as  a  whole  is  that  it  is,  as  has  been  said, 
an  impressively  and  irrefragably  strong  argument — for 
arbitration. 

Yenezuelan  Case  Presented.— The  first  instalment 
of  this  case  was  formally  received  by  the  Boundary  Com- 
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mission  at  Washington  on  March  10,  from  ex-Minister 
Scruggs,  counsel  for  the  republic  of  Venezuela.  It  is 
understood  to  contain  the  substance  of  the  Venezuelan 
contention,  though  a  volume  of  supplementary  evidence 
is  expected  soon  from  Caracas.  No  new  facts  of  popular 
interest  appear  in  this  volume  of  440  pages.  It  is  con- 
fined to  diplomatic  correspondence  from  1822  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  without  the  comment  and  argument  which  were 
abundant  in  the  British  blue  book,  and  is  of  value  as  con- 
taining some  of  the  British  letters  omitted  from  that  vol- 
ume, as  well  as  much  official  correspondence  in  which 
Great  Britain  had  no  part.  While  the  blue  book  deals 
largely  with  the  period  before  Venezuelan  independence, 
and  presents  early  maps  already  before  the  commission, 
this  volume  contains  material  less  accessible,  which, 
whether  found  to  be  important  or  not,  is  helpful  to  a 
thorough  investigation. 

The  preface  of  the  book  is  the  official  letter  of  the  Palmerston 
ministry  of  March  18,  1840,  discrediting  the  Schomburgk  line  as  an 
intended  boundary,  followed  by  the  treaty  of  London  of  1814,  by 
which  the  Dutch  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  establishments  of  Demerara,  E^equibo,  and  Berbice.  The  parts 
of  the  correspondence  are: 

1.  Instructions  from  the  secretary  of  foreifrn  affairs  of  ancient  Colombia,  of 
which  Venezuela  was  a  portion,  in  1822,  to  her  minister  in  London,  direoting 
him  to  insist  that  colonists  who  had  crossed  the  Essequibo  should  submit  to 
Colombian  laws  or  retire  to  their  former  possessions. 

2.  Request  of  British  minister.  May  26, 1886,  for  Venezuela  to  establish  a 
Ilirhthouse  at  Point  Barima. 

8.  The  Aberdeen  neirotiations,  1841-44. 

4.  Disarowal  of  En^land*s  Intention  Ui  claim  Venezuelan  Guiana  in  1860. 

5.  Rffort  to  settle  the  dispute  with  Earl  Derby.  1876. 

6.  The  first  Salisbury  and  GranylUe  nesrotiations,  1880-81. 

7.  Negotiations  in  1888-4  at  Caracas. 

8  General  Guzman  Blanco's  efforts  in  London  with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
and  Barl  Granville,  1884-66.  ooverlnflr  seventy-five  pa^es  of  the  book. 

9.  Negotiations  at  Caracas,  1886-7,  and  reports  of  Venezuelan  commission 
in  disputed  territory. 

10  and  11.  Resumption  of  relations  and  ne^tiations  between  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Dr.  Palldo,  18B0,  ref?ardinK  a  mixed  commission  to  arbitrate  west  of 
the  Schombnnrk  line. 

12L    The  Rosebery  compromise,  1893. 

13.  Neirotiations  with  the  United  States  from  1893  to  the  present  time,  ask- 
ing intervention,  including  all  the  correspondence  reltiave  to  the  effort  of  the 
Pope  to  secure  England's  consent  to  arbitration  in  1894. 

Over  two  hundred  letters  and  official  documents  are  given  in  full 
in  the  book,  arranged  in  chronological  sequence,  few  of  them  having 
heretofore  been  quoted  publicly. 

Dispatches  from  Venezuela  announced  that  official  evi- 
dence to  be  laid  before  the  Boundary  Commission  had  been 
sent,  and  might  be  expected  about  the  middle  of  March. 
The  documents  and  the  many  accompanying  maps  relate 
to  a  period  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thev 
are  from  the  royal  Spanish  archives,  are  not  in  tlie  British 
blue  book,  and  are  put  forward  to  show  that  the  Dutch 
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cliilni  cauiiot  be  maintained  to  any  poBsessious  west  of  the 
Essequibo.  Minister  Andrade  expects  to  place  at  disposal 
of  tbe  commiBsion  in  due  time  many  documents  from  the 
records  of  tbe  Venezuelan  legations  at  Borne,  Madrid, 
London,  and  Paris. 

The  agents  of   Venezuela  have  also  laid  before  tlia 
Boundary  Commission  the  official  report  of  the  minister  uf 
the  interior  at  Caracas 
'  to  tiie  ministry  of  for- 
eign relations,  of  date 
May  23,  1S90. 


portot  k  aalional  BcientiOc 
exploring  expedilisa  i  n 
Uuiaumn  territuiy,  sliow- 
iag  tbe  ulvuictw  made  hj 
Britiah  colonial  officials  in- 
to  tiie  diBpuied  territory 
fullowiDft  OQ  the  ricL  ilis- 
cnverieH  of  gold  in  1885- 
90.  Tbis  report  tends  to 
hIiow  that,  accordJQfr  to 
testimony  by  British  lua- 
giatraCes  and  utbers  in  the 
territory,  no  British  set- 
tlementJi  existed  as  far 
west  as  the  Pomaron  river 
as  late  as  18K):  and  tbat 
as  lal«  aa  1888  tha  settle- 
meats  in  question  were  re- 
ferred to  by  tbe  English 
'-  '■■' ;'ntlj  acquired 
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government  eierted  ilBelf 
DON.  rr«nM*H  K.  davw  nr  MiNHraoTA.         to  induce   European  im- 

gold  districts  in  the  interior,  placating  the  Indians  with  generous  gifts 
su  tbat  accisis  loigbt  be  made  safe. 

The  whole  spirit  of  this  Venezuelan  official  report  of 
six  years  ago  is  one  of  alarm  at  tlie  steudy  encroachment 
of  tbe  governor  of  British  Uuianu  on  tlie  unsettled  re- 
gions claimed  by  Venezuela,  The  policy  of  boundary  ex- 
tension was  pushed  eo  far,  us  indicated  by  explorations  and 
new  military  posts,  as  to  cause  fear  that  even  the  whole 
Orinoco  river  was  to  be  brought  under  English  control. 

Public  Opinion  in  tlie  United  States.— This  may 
be  set  forth  by  brief  notices  of  action  by  officials,  of  mo- 
tions and  speeches  in  congress,  and  of  addresses  by  repre- 
sentative men — nearly  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
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On  January  11,  **  Founders'  Day  "at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  President  Schurman  made  an  ad- 
dress on  the  present  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

He  declared  the  Monroe  doctrine  an  ideal  for  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States;  pointed  out  Lord  Salisbury's  distinct  acknowledg 
ment  of  it  in  principle;  showed  that  this  country  bad  reason  to  con- 
sider England's  claim  against  Venezuela  as  involving  an  infringement 
of  tbat  principle;  and  respectfully  criticised  President  Cleveland  for 
not  having  urged  that  this  specific  point  as  concerned  the  United 
States,  rather  than  the  justice  of  England's  boundary  claim  as  con- 
cerned Venezuela,  should  be  submit^  to  arbitration.  Instead  of 
this,  the  president's  message  to  the  congress  threatened  an  appeal  to 
arras  if  Great  Britain  should  refuse  to  accept  a  divisional  line  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  United  States.  The  address  further  pointed  out  the 
injurious  or  perilous  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  un- 
limited right  of  interference  in  all  disputes  between  a  European  and 
any  American  power,  which  the  message  might  well  be  deemed  to 
assert.  It  showed  also  that  the  assent  expressed  in  the  message 
to  an  arrangement  between  Britain  and  Venezuela  conceded  a  prin- 
ciple liable  to  be  applied  in  subversion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  itself. 

Early  in  January  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
adopted  with  only  two  dissenting  votes  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee expressing  profound  regret  at  the  threat  of  war  in 
the  president's  message  as  needlessly  checking  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

About  the  middle  of  January  Senator  Baker  of  Kan- 
sas introduced  a  joint  resolution  in  the  senate  newly  de- 
fining the  Monroe  doctrine  by  declaring  unfriendly  the 
act  oi  any  foreign  power  in  extending  its  territorial  limits 
in  this  hemisphere  by  war,  treaty,  purchase,  or  otherwise. 
This  controverts  the  declaration  in  the  president's  mes- 
sage, that  the  United  States  would  ''of  course"  accept  any 
settlement  with  England  which  Venezuela  might  think 
advantageous. 

A  sinular  exclusion  of  ''direct"  settlement"  between 
Britain  and  Venezuela  is  in  the  concurrent  resolution  in 
expansion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  framed  by  Senator 
Cushman  K.  Davis  of  Minnesota,  and  favorably  reported 
on  January  20  in  the  senate  from  the  committee  on  for- 
eign relations,  with  only  one  negative  vote,  that  of  Senator 
Gray  of  Delaware: 

^'lUiolved,  That  the  United  States  of  America  reaifirms  and  con- 
firms the  doctrines  and  principles  promulgated  by  President  Monroe 
in  his  message  of  December  2,  1828,  and  declares  that  it  will  assett 
and  maintain  that  doctrine  and  those  principles,  and  will  regard  any 
infringement  thereof,  and  particularly  any  attempt  by  any  European 
power  to  take  or  acquire  any  new  territory  on  the  American  conti- 
nents, or  any  islaDds  adjacent  thereto,  for  any  right  of  sovereignty  or 
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ception  having  its  place  in  cases  in  which  our  national  safety  is  in- 
volved. He  quoted  Daniel  Webster  in  the  debate  on  President  Mon- 
roe's message:  "Our  right  to  interfere  in  any  such  case  is  but  tbe 
exercise  of  the  right  of  reasonable  and  necessary  self-defense."  He 
denied  that  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question  involved  United  States 
interests  in  any  way  that  demanded  or  justified  our  interference. 

Public  Opinion  in  Great  Britain,— The  queen  is 
not  in  a  position  to  act  openly  as  a  peacemaker^  but  her 
sentiments  and  the  effect  of  her  personal  influence  against 
war  between  the  kindred  nations  are  beyond  doubt.  At 
the  beginning  of  January,  signs  were  multiplying  that  the 
English  nation  felt  strong  repugnance  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  would  demand  of  their  rulers  all 
measures  consistent  with  honor  for  its  avoidance.  As  for 
the  rulers,  no  utterance  of  theirs  has  shown  a  warlike 
spirit;  though  it  is  undeniable  that  Lord  Salisbury's  two 
notes  of  November  26,  1895 — with  his  cool  handling  of 
that  undefined  object  of  American  worship,  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  with  his  implied  assumption  to  be  himself 
the  arbitrator  of  a  principal  point  in  the  boundary  ques- 
tion which  he  professed  himself  ready  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration— had  supplied  the  British  as  well  as  the  American 
Eublic  with  an  excuse  for  President  Cleveland's  dramatic 
int  of  war.  However,  before  the  end  of  Januarv,  Ven- 
ezuela had  ceased  to  be  a  '^  sensation  '^  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  an 
address  at  Manchester  on  January  15,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 

ilain  at  Birmingham  on  January  25,  declared  the  cordial 
■  assent  of  the  British  government  to  the  Monroe  doctrine 
I  both  now  and  ever  since  its  first  announcement  on  Can- 
'  ning's  suggestion.     On  February  12  Sir  William  V.  Har- 
court,  liberal  leader  in  the  commons,  compared  the  Mon- 
f    roe  doctrine  for  America  to  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
I    power  for  Europe — equally  justifiable  and  expedient.     In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  November 
26,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  of  the  Monroe  doctrine: 
*'  I  must  not  be  understood  as  expressing  any  acceptance  of  it 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  government." 

The  Schomburgk  line,  which  Lord  Salisbury  declared 
was  not  to  be  discussed — the  British  irreducible  minimum 
— was  much  discussed  early  in  January,  with  the  result 
that  the  radical  Chronichy  the  unionist  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
the  conservative  St.  James's  Gazette,  and  the  Times  agree 
that  it  is  no  minimum,  and  is  reducible  to  the  extent  that 
it  may  easily  disappear — its  use  having  been  mainly  to  dis- 
tinguish rouffhly  the  settled  from  the  unsettled  districts. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle  unearthed  the  fact  that 
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Lord  Aberdeen,  half  a  century  ago,  assured  the  Venezue- 
lan government  that  the  line  was  not  meant  as  a  boundary, 
except  tentatiyely.  This  revelation  of  the  premier's  mis- 
take has  changed  the  British  contention:  that  contention 
is  now  that  the  settled  districts  must  be  retained  under 
British  rule. 

Plans  of  Settlement  Proposed.— On  January  8 

the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chrofitcle,  move 
referred  to,  Mr.  Henry  Korman,  proposed  in  that  paper  as 
a  simple  and  dignified  mode  of  settlement,  that  the  Ven- 
ezuelan dispute  should  be  included  in  a  general  plan  for  ar- 
bitration of  all  questions  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States  which  fail  of  diplomatic  settlement.  He  called  at- 
tention to  resolutions  favoring  such  an  arrangement 
adopted  in  the  congress  on  April  4, 1890,  responded  to  by  a 
resolution  in  parliament  on  June  16,  1893. 

The  plan  of  a  general  and  permanent  system  for  arbi- 
tration between  the  two  countries,  has  found  wide  advo- 
cacy under  different  forms.  One  form  suggested  is  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  a  few  members,  with 
functions  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court  in  its  relation  to  the  separate  states  of  the  Union,  to 
which  all  questions  which  have  passed  beyond  diplomatic 
settlement  shall  be  submitted  for  a  final  decision.  Other 
forms  are  suggested.  On  the  anniversary  of  Washington's 
birth,  the  Universal  Peace  Society  held  an  important  con- 
ference in  Philadelphia,  at  which  was  discussed  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  for  adjustment  of  all 
disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  men  of  national  repute  were  present;  from 
others,  including  President  Cleveland,  letters  were  read 
expressing  strong  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  confer- 
ence. Among  the  speakers,  or  authors  of  papers  read, 
were  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York;  the  Kev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of 
Columbus,  -Ohio;  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College; 
William  E.  Curtis  of  Chicago;  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  t 
of  New  York;  Dr.  Austin  Abbott  of  New  York;  the 
Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw;  Felix  Adler;  Robert  Treat  Paine; 
and  President  Raymond  of  Union  College. 

Large  meetings  in  the  interest  of  peace  were  held  also 
in  New  York,  Washington,  and  Chicago.  In  New  York, 
at  an  assemblage  of  prominent  men  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  presented  res- 
olutions urging  a  permanent  provision  for  some  wise 
method  of   arbitration.     The  state  of  public  feeling  in 
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Great  Britain  was  shown  by  the  ** hearty  greetings''  tele- 
^aphed  to  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  from  the  Anglo- 
American  Arbitration  Committee,  signed  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Brooke  P'oss  AVestcott,  Bishop  of  Durham;  Lord 
Playfair;  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury; Sir  John  Lubbock:  Lady  Henry  Somerset;  Mrs. 
Fawcett;  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes;  William  R. 
Cremer;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker. 

For  settlement  of  the  pending  Venezuelan  question,  a 
plan  for  a  joint  commission,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  suggested  by  members  of  the  administration  at  AVash- 
ington,  and  which  was  unofficially  sent  to  the  Times  in 
London  by  its  American  correspondent,  George  W. 
Smalley,  was  published  by  that  journal  February  18  with 
strong  commendation.  Other  London  papers  soon  joined 
in  urging  it  on  the  British  government — the  popular 
understanding,  without  official  announcement,  being  that 
the  Washington  government  would  accept  it  if  proposed 
to  them,  or  would  propose  it  if  its  acceptance  by  Great 
Britain  were  probable.     The  plan  is  as  follows: 

A  new  oommissioD  to  be  created  bv  a^rreement  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  consistine^  of  two  Englisbmen  and  two 
Americans,  the  two  Americans  probably  to  be  two  members  of  the 
present  commission ; 

This  new  commission  to  take  up  the  inquiry,  not  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  or  draw  a  divisional  line  between  British  Guiana 
and  Venezuela,  but  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  to  report  to  both  govern- 
ments; 

The  four  members  to  complete  the  inquiry  if  unanimous,  or  if  a 
majority  of  the  whole  concur; 

If  they  fail  to  agree,  a  fifth  member,  a  neutral,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Republic  or  some  other  acceptable  per- 
sonage; 

The  findings  of  this  commission  upon  matters  of  fact  to  be  binding 
upon  both  governments  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  direct 
negotiations  between  all  parties  concerned  with  a  view  to  agreeing 
upon  the  boundary  line; 

Should  these  direct  negotiations  fail,  the  question  to  be  remitted  to 
a  tribunal  composed,  for  instance,  of  the  chief  justices  of  England i 
and  the  United  States,  with,  if  necessary,  a  third  neutral  member. 

The  Yurnan  Incident.— The  Yuruan  incident  (Vol. 
5,  p.  789)  was  reported  on  March  21  as  separate  from  the 
boundary  question,  and  terminated  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States.  The  early  claim  for  damages  on  ac- 
count of  violation  of  the  frontier,  had,  at  Secretary  Olney's 
request,  been  modified  in  character  and  reduced  in 
amount  by  Great  Britain  to  a  mere  claim  for  personal 
damages  in  the  sum  (it  is  stated)  of  $5,000.    This  removes 
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an  insignificant  but  vexatious  and  hindering  element  from 
the  controversy,  and  leaves  tlie  way  open  for  a  settlement 
on  broad  lines  of  international  right  and  comity. 

The  quarter  ended  with  no  definite  official  statement 
as  to  a  plan  to  be  adopted  for  arbitration,  but  with  the 
general  assurance  that  negotiations  were  advancing  favor- 
ably toward  a  peaceful  solution.  The  only  obstacle  now 
is  thought  to  be  the  natural  hesitancy  of  Great  Britain  to 
submit  to  arbitration  the  question  whether  territory  hold- 
ing 40,000  British  settlers  shall  be  transferred  from  her 
protection  to  a  government  which  is  liable  to  recurring 
revolutions.  The  suggestion  that  Great  Britain,  if  arbitra- 
tion goes  against  her,  might  buy  back  the  territory,  is  met 
with  the  statement  that  the  constitution  of  Venezuela  for- 
bids any  alienation  of  any  of  her  territory;  but  perhaps 
Venezuela  might  change  her  constitution  as  she  so  often 
changes  her  rulers. 
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TOURING  the  quarter  Cuban  affairs  have  assumed  new 
importance  in  this  country,  having  been  urged  on  pub- 
lic notice  by  earnest  and  prolonged  debates  in  congress. 
The  tone  of  these  debates  has  given  offense  to  Spanish 
pride,  and  has  even  evoked  from  the  press  of  two  or  three 
European  nations  dramatic  whispers  of  possible  interna- 
tional complications.  An  attempt  is  here  made  at  a  brief 
notice  of  the  chief  military  events;  but  the  mass  of  reports 
is  too  large  and  too  confused  to  admit  of  satisfactory  pres- 
entation; and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  general, 
the  reports  conceal  a  nuclens  of  fact  in  a  cloud  of  falsifica- 
tion or  exaggeration.  Neither  the  rebels  nor  the  Spanish 
officials  are  models  of  modesty  or  of  candor.  It  is  not  proper 
to  speak  of  them  as  lying;  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
^fted  with  a  tropical  exuberance  of  imagination,  which 
tends  to  adorn  the  poor  and  naked  fact.  The  earliest  ac- 
counts of  battle  came  usually  from  Spanish  sources  by  tele- 
graph from  Havana,  and  for  several  months  had  a  remark- 
able uniformity — their  general  purport  being  something 
like  this:  That  at  a  little  interior  village  or  sugar  planta- 
tion a  force  of  rebels- numbering  several  thousand  made  an 
attack  on  a  few  hundred  Spanish  troops,  who  fought  like 
heroes,  and  who,  after  a  severe  and  bloody  battle  lasting 
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more  than  half  a  day,  drove  their  foes  in  full  retreat  with 
immense  loss  of  men  and  horses,  while  the  Spaniah  loss 
was  one  officer  wounded  and  four  or  five  men  killed.  The 
rebel  accounts  from  Key  West  and  Tamps,  when  not  on  a 
similar  model,  probably  need  Terification. 

When  the  character  of  the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
try ia  remembered,  such  reports  lose  some  of  their  absurd- 
ity to  our  view.  The 
interior  of  Cuba  in 
the  part  which  the 
rebels  chiefly  use  for 
refuge,  is  a  region  of 
mountains  and  ra- 
vines, with  thickets 
and  vast  swamps  im- 
penetrable except  as 
Iniversed  by  narrow 
paths  scarcely  to  be 
detected  by  those  un- 
familiar with  the  lo-  _ 
cality,  and  scarcely  to  ' 
be  passed  through  by 
an  army  in  martial  ar-  . 
ray.  The  diacipliue 
of  regular  troops  is  of 
small  avail  where  they 
find  no  fortitied  camps 
to  attack  or  besiege, 
and  where  they  can- 
not force  a  pitched 
battle;  where  indeed 
the  main  strategy  of 
the  foe  is  to  avoid  a 
'"  """■  general  battle  and  to 

weary  and  worry  by  unexpected  blows  at  points  which  he 
reaches  by  a  sudden  dash.  The  rebel  warfare  in  Cuba  thus  far 
is  a  guerrilla  warfare,  as  was  that  which  so  long  held  Bona-' 
parte  baffled  at  the  head  of  his  superb  army  in  Spain;  and 
a  chief  rebel  ally  is  the  fever,  which,  recnrring  with  tiie 
seasons,  makes  the  camps  of  unacclimatcd  European  sol- 
diers to  resemble  field  hospitals. 

The  year  opened  with  the  towns  and  the  coast  mostly 
held  by  the  government,  but  with  the  insurgents  holding 
more  than  half  (the  eastern  half)  of  the  island,  and  dis- 
puting more  than  half  of  the'remaindcr  with  the  govern- 
ment.  They  had  also  surprised  tlio  government  by  possess- 
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ing  themselves  of  the  westernmost  portion^  Pinar  del  Rio. 
They  had  established  one  of  their  centres  of  operation  near 
Guanajay,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of  Havana  itself. 
Early  m  January  the  volunteer  Spanish  garrisons  in  town 
after  town  near  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Havana  sur- 
rendered to  Gomez  without  firing  a  shot.  Villages  near 
Havana  were  burned,  also  large  detached  residences;  and 
estates  were  destroyed  on  refusing  to  surrender  to  the 
rebels.  By  January  15  it  was  estimated  that  one-third  of 
the  sugar-cane  crop  of  the  island  had  been  burned;  and 
grinding  had  nearly  ceased,  as  General  Gomez  had  given 
notice  that  if  any  estates  attempted  grinding,  he  would 
destroy  the  buildings  and  machinery.  Afterward  he  issued 
orders  to  stop  burning  the  cane.  The  tobacco  crop  was 
at  first  spared;  later  it  was  destroyed.  Nearly  all  railway 
operation  near  Havana  was  stopped  by  burning  the  cars 
and  destroying  engines,  tracks,  and  bridges.  The  govern- 
ment infantry  chased  Gomez  in  vain,  as  his  force  was  large- 
ly cavalry  with  fine  horses.  There  were,  as  there  still  are, 
frequent  skirmishes  with  small  detached  bands.  Half-a- 
dozen  small  towns  beyond  Guanajay  were  burned  by  Maceo. 
There  was  alarm  at  Havana,  Maceo  being  reported  as  hur- 
rying to  join  Gomez  with  20,000  men  ordered  from  the  rebel 
forces  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Communication  with  the 
interior  was  cut  off.  On  January  16,  however,  report  was 
telegraphed  from  Madrid  that  an  insurgent  force  of  3,000 
under  Maximo  Gomez  had  been  defeated  by  General  Suarez 
Valdes. 

General  Campos  Retired  from  Command.— Mar- 
shal Martinez  de  Campos,  captain-general  of  Cuba,  long 
known  as  Spain's  greatest  soldier,  is  generally  believed 
to  have  advocated  a  conciliatory  spirit  and  methods  of 
reform  in  dealing  with  the  popular  revolt.  However 
true  this  may  have  been,  his  nine  months  of  effort,  with 
the  service  of  more  than  100,000  soldiers  from  Spain 
and  the  expenditure  of  $60,000,000,  had  made  no  prog- 
ress toward  its  suppression;  while  at  Madrid  his  mild- 
ness had  been  severely  blamed  and  his  recall  was  urged, 
and  at  Havana  the  majority  of  the  political  leaders  were 
demanding  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  conducting 
the  war.  The  only  result  of  s6ch  a  situation  was  reached 
on  January  17,  in  the  decision  to  recall  General  Campos, 
and  to  send  in  his  place  General  AVeyler.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  assume  here  the  truth  of  the  charges  of  Weyler's  re- 
morseless crnelty  in  the  ten-years'  rebellion,  nor  to  assert 
that  the  Spanish  government  purposely  selected  for  Cuba 
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a  commander-in-chief  whose  repute  for  atrocious  inhu- 
manity would  frighten  the  rebels  into  submission.  The 
fact  to  be  recorded  is,  that  the  rebels  take  this  view  of  the 
case^  and  use  it  as  an  incitement  to  a  sterner  contest  in  the 
refusal  of  every  conceivable  ending  except  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  Cuba. 

Weyleu,  Valkriano,  Spanish  general,  was  born  about  1836. 
and  is  said  to  be  of  Irish  extraction.  He  gained  distinction  during 
the  Carlist  war  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Spanish  war  against  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  From  his  service  of  two  years  as  lieutenant-colonel  under 
the  **  butcher"  Valmaseda,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  during  the 
rebellion  of  1868-78,  he  brought  a  repute  for  frightful  barbarity,  es- 
pecially in  the  province  of  Santiago,  which  repute  in  recent  inter- 
views he  insists  is  undeserved.  He  declares,  however,  that  far  too 
much  leniency  has  been  shown  to  conspirators  within  the  Spanish 
lines,  and  that  all  those  foimd  thus  furthering  the  insurrection  will 
meet  severe  dealing.  He  announces  that  he  will  meet  war  with  war, 
and  that  refonns  are  none  of  his  concern.  When  appointed  to  take 
direction  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  he  was  captain-general  of  Catalonia,  in 
Spain.  In  the  national  politics  of  Spain.  VVeyler  has  been  known  as  a 
liberal,  tending  toward  democratic  views.  On  January  21,  before 
leaving  Madrid,  he  expressed  himself  to  a  delegation  of  Cuban  re- 
formists as  favoring  the  coupling  of  liberal  political  measures  with 
energetic  military  action;  but  he  purposed  to  treat  impartially  the 
three  political  parties  of  loyalists  in  Cuba — ^the  intransigentes  (con- 
servatives); the  reformists  (those  favoring  continuance  of  the  present 
political  relations  of  Cuba  with  Spain,  but  under  purified  methods  of 
administration);  the  autonomists  (those  urging  such  a  change  in  the 
bond  connecting  Cuba  with  Spain  as  will  give  the  island  local  self- 
government  like  that  of  Canada  as  a  British  colony). 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  a  panic  at  the  capital  was 
reported,  with  many  inhabitants  departing  by  sea,  some  in 
*  fear  of  capture  of  the  city  by  Gomez,  others  in  fear  of 
Weyler's  expected  tyranny.  On  January  26  reports  from 
Havana  of  many  defeats  of  the  rebels,  of  the  wounding  of 
Maximo  Gomez,  the  chief  Cuban  general,  and  of  the  hem- 
ming in  of  Antonio  Maceo  near  the  western  end  of  the  isl- 
and, greatly  encouraged  the  partisans  of  Spain.  By  re- 
ports of  January  31  it  was  made  known  that  Gomez's 
wound  did  not  i)revent  his  dashing  on  his  enemy  with 
fierce  iissaults;  and  that  Maceo 's  advance  guard  and  Go- 
mez's rear  guard  had  caught  Colonel  Canella  and  his  1,200 
men  between  them  as  in  a  vice,  near  Guanajay,  and  were 
prevented  from  destroying  the  Spanish  detachment  only 
by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  (Jalbis  with  a  large  reinforcement. 
The  union  of  the  main  forces  of  Gomez  and  Maceo,  how- 
ever, was  ))re vented. 

On  February  10  General  Weyler  arrived  at  Havana  on 
the  cruiser  Alfonso  XIII.  The  city  and  the  ships  in  the 
harbor  were  decorated,  and  there  was  a  brilliant  military 
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display.  The  populace  gave  the  new  captain-geiiei*al  an 
entnasiastic  greeting.  In  his  speech  to  them  he  declared 
that  the  towns  mnst  defend  themselves,  must  provide 
guides  for  the  army,  and  must  report  news  of  the  enemy  in 
their  vicinity.  On  February  12  the  new  captain-general 
received  the  American  newspaper  correspondents  in  a  body, 
greeting  them  cordially,  and  saying: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  reputation  wliicli  has  been  built  up  for 
me  by  the  filibusters,  •  *  *  you  can  tell  your  people  that  what- 
ever I  may  do,  the  tlnited  States  would  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances.'* 

He  promptly  reorganized  the  military  departments. 
Before  General  Weyler's  departure  from  Madrid  it  was 
understood  (though  not  officially  announced)  that  his 
military  policy  would  be  to  appoint  military  men  as  mayors 
in  towns  and  villages,  to  procure  the* establishment  of  lo- 
cal defenses,  and  to  enlist  and  drill  citizens  as  volunteers. 
He  would  withdraw  the  small  detachments  of  troops  scat- 
tered through  the  interior  protecting  su^ar  estates,  and 
would  garrison  only  the  towns  of  strategic  importance  and 
capable  of  withstanding  a  siege.  He  would  begin  military 
operations  at  the  extreme  west  in  the  province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  and,  reducing  the  provinces  one  by  one,  would 
drive  the  insurgents  gradually  eastward,  finally  sweeping 
them  o£E  the  island. 

On  February  17  Captain-General  Weyler  issued  three 
important  proclamations,  in  eifect  establishing  martial  law 
of  the  sternest  sort. 

The  first  proclamation  defines  the  offenders  subject  to  summary 
trial  by  court-martial,  with  penalty  of  death  or  of  life  imprisonment. 
Among  the  fourteen  classes  specified,  are  the  following:  Those  who 
invent  or  circulate  by  any  means  whatever  news  or  information  directly 
or  indirectly  favorable  to  the  rebellion;  those  who  in  any  way  facilitate 
introduction  to  the  enemy  of  arms  or  ammunition  through  the  custom 
houses;  telegraph  operators  delivering'  war  messages  to  other  persons 
than  the  proper  officials;  those  who  by  word  of  mouth,  through  the 
medium  of  the  x>ress,  or  in  any  other  manner  belittle  the  prestige  of 
Spain,  the  army,  or  any  forces  operating  w^ith  the  army;  those  who  by 
the  same  means  praise  the  enemy;  those  who  furnish  horses  or  other  re- 
sources of  warfare  to  the  enemy;  those  who  adulterate  the  food  of  the 
army,  or  alter  the  prices  of  provisions. 

The  second  proclamation  decrees  that  all  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try within  the  jurisdiction  of  Sancti  Spiritus  and  the  provinces  of 
Paerto  Principe  and  Santiago,  will  present  themselves  at  the  head- 
(joarters  of  a  division,  brigade,  or  column  of  the  army,  and  provide 
themselves  with  a  document  proving  their  identity  inside  of  eight 
days  from  the  publication  of  this  order  in  their  respective  townships. 
It  declares  the  revocation  of  all  former  passes;  and  requires  that  to  go 
into  the  country  within  the  radius  of  the  columns  operating  therein. 
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a  |>ass  be  obtained  from  tlie  mayor  or  military  commander.  It  re- 
quires also  that  all  stores  in  the  country  districts  be  vacated  at  once 
by  their  owners. 

In  the  third  proclamation  General  Weyler  delegates  full  powers 
to  proceed  with  military  trials  to  army- corps  commanders.  Prisoners 
taken  in  action  will  be  subject  to  summary  court-martial. 

Military  Situation  and  Operations.— As  to  the 

military  situation,  on  February  22  the  indications  were  of 
a  concentration  of  insurgent  forces  on  the  borders  of 
Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara  provinces,  with  a  view  to  serious 
operations  soon  to  be  renewed  in  the  great  central  sugar 
districts.  Weyler  promises  protection  to  the  planters  there 
in  grinding  their  cane  immediately  after  the  first  of  March. 
Gomez  forbids  grinding  till  belligerent  rights  are  accorded 
to  the  insurgent  army.  Official  reports  of  fighting,  on 
February  22,  in  the  streets  at  Punta  Brava  and  the  neigh- 
boring hamlet  of  Gu^^tiio,  twelve  miles  from  Havana,  were 
soon  discredited  by  strange  rumors  of  massacre;  and  two 
American  press  correspondents  went  to  the  scene  to  in- 
vestigate. They  found  no  signs  of  any  fighting  in  the 
streets;  no  house  fronts  marred  by  bullets,  no  outside  doors 
or  windows  broken.  All  the  visible  evidence  (which  they 
made  permanent  by  photographs)  was  that  the  dreadful 
stories  told  by  the  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  the  dead 
were  true:  these  women  testified  before  General  Weyler  on 
February  2G  to  the  killing  by  the  troops  of  eighteen  un- 
armed and  unresisting  men.  The  authorities,  to  prevent 
the  facts  being  published  to  the  world,  arrested  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  as  the  two  investigators,  Charles  Michelson,  cor- 
respondent of  the  Journal  of  New  York,  and  his  interpre- 
ter, Lorenzo  Betancourt,  and  lodged  them  in  Morro  Castle. 
On  Februarv  26  they  discovered — ^so  runs  a  current  re- 
port— that  tliey  had  blundered,  having  taken  the  wrong 
men.  United  States  Consul-General  Ramon  0.  WMlliams 
served  official  notice  on  General  Weyler  that  one  of  the 
eighteen  prisoners  held  for  court-martial  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  shot  in  the  arm  in  his  own  house,  though 
guilty  of  no  act  against  Spain. 

It  should  be  added  regarding  the  case  of  Charles 
Michelson,  the  Journal  correspondent,  that  General  W^e}'- 
ler  released  him  on  Consul- General  Williams's  urgent  repre- 
sentation and  assurance  that  Michelson  had  not  conferred 
with  the  rebels  as  charged;  and  that  Mr.  Williams  is  said 
to  have  been  greatly  annoyed  at  General  Weyler's  intima- 
tion that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  matter.  On  March 
2  it  was  made  public  that  Mr.  Williams  had  tendered  his 
resignation  to  President  Cleveland  after  twenty-one  years 
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of  efficient  service.  It  is  eaid  of  him  that  he  haa  i 
bly  demanded  civil  instead  of  military  tribunals  for  trial 
of  naturalized  American  citizens  suspected  of  aiding  the 
inenrgents. 

There  had  been  about  this  time  many  rumors,  greatly 
annoying  to  General  Weyler,  of  midnight  military  execu- 
tiona  at  the  Cabanas  fortresB.  The  authorities  in  the 
strongest  possible 
terms  denied  the  truth 
of  all  these  rnmors, 
and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  been 
verified.  The  case  of 
Joee  Lorenzo  Oepero, 
an  American  citizen,  a 
prisoner  in  Cabanns 
fortress,  accused  of 
conspicuously  siding 
with  the  rebels,  had 
drawn  the  interven- 
tion of  Consul-General 
Ramon  0.  Williams. 
There  was  mnch  urg- 
ing of  his  trial  by 
court-martial;  but 
General  Weyler  rec- 
ognized the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  with  this 
country  as  applicable 
in  the  case,  and  on 
February  18  gave  of- 

cial  notice  of  its  trans-  j,ntonio  hjioeo 

fer  from  military  to        cvbas  rN»tiiisEjiTc*v«LKY  liadir. 
civil  jurisdiction. 

I  In  the  early  part  of  March,  Gomez  was  suddenly  heard 
of  in  the  heart  of  Havana  province,  and  Maceo  was  de- 
stroying railways  and  bridges  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
capital:  their  total  force  aggregated  about  la.OCO.  Cardenas 
was  threatened  by  insurgent  bands  under  Lacret.  Nine 
towns  were  reported  burned  by  insurgents  in  Pinar  del 
Rio,  and  the  great  tobacco  districts  laid  waste.  The  series 
of  official  reports  of  skirmialies  with  heavy  loss  to  the  reb- 
els continued.  Troopships  arrived  with  large  reinforce- 
ments from  Spain;  18,000  was  given  as  tlie  tot^l  number 
of  arrivals  in  the  month  ending  March  8.  Intense  feel- 
ing was  manifested  in  Havana  at  the  action  of  the  United 
States  congress  regarding  Cuba. 
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On  March  14  a  report,  as  trustworthy  as  the  circum- 
stances allow^  indicated  the  state  of  the  insurgent  move- 
ment as  follows: 

''Regular*'  army,  estimated  by  Cubans,  60,000  men;  but  tbe 
number  active  in  tbe  field  may  be  judged  about  43,000;  distribution 
according  to  provinces — Havana,  16,800;  Matanzas,  8,600;  Santa  Clara, 
6,500;  Santiago,  5,500;  Pinar  del  Rio,  3,900;  Camaguey.  1,500.  About 
two-tliirds  are  well  mounted,  and  about  one-half  well  armed;  tbe 
remainder  bave  shotguns,  revolvers,  or  only  the  machetes.  There 
are  also  numberless  local  bands  of  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  men, 
not  of  the  army,  but  serving  tbe  rebel  interests  in  various  ways,  and 
acting  as  police  and  recruiting  agencies.  There  would  be  great  abun> 
dance  of  men  for  the  army  were  it  not  for  the  continual  scarcity  of  am* 
munition,  so  that  the  rebels  often  go  into  battle  with  only  six  or  eight 
rounds  per  man,  dispersing  when  this  supply  is  gone,  and  speedily 
reassembling  elsewhere.  Some  of  Maceo's  men  bave  used  telegraph 
wire  chopped  into  short  lengths  instead  of  bullets.  The  only  artil- 
lery at  the  middle  of  March  was  probably  a  dozen  small  pieces  of 
mountain  cannon  captured  from  government  troops.  In  the  hands 
of  the  rebel  cavalry,  mostly  fine  swordsmen,  the  long  machete  is  a 
terrible  weapon.  The  army  as  a  whole  is  said  to  be  well  organized. 
Its  veteran  commander,  Maximo  (iomez,  certainly  shows  military 
genius  for  the  kind  of  warfare  that  he  has  undertaken,  and  he  seems  to 
be  admirably  supported  by  liis  subordinate  officers.  The  proportion  of 
negroes,  usually  mulattoes,  in  the  aniiy  is  much  less  than  their  pro- 
portion in  the  whole  population:  some  of  them,  like  Antonio  Maeeo,^ 
are  notable  cavalry  commanders. 

On  March  18  news  reached  Havana  of  the  defeat  on 
the  day  before  of  a  Spanish  column  near  Candelaria^  Pinar 
del  Rio  province,  by  a  force  of  4,000  insurgents  under 
Maceo  and  Bandera,  who  made  a  dashing  attack  on  the 
Spanish  artillery,  and  completely  surrounded  them.  The 
official  report  speaks  of  the  engagement  as  most  severe, 
but  of  the  rebels  as  *' suffering  a  tremendous  loss,^'  with 
final  defeat.  On  March  24,  as  is  reported,  an  insurgent 
force  of  nearly  2,000  men  surprised  a  battalion  conveying 
a  train  of  army  supplies  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  After  a  hot 
fight  the  troops  were  compelled  to  retreat. 

On  March  22  Gomez  and  his  men  captured  the  city  of 
Santa  Clara  by  a  night  attack,  charging  past  the  outlying 
forts  on  several  sides  at  once,  having  first  gained  access 
for  a  small  cavalry  squadron  by  counterfeiting  the  Span- 
ish bugle  call.  The  city,  sixth  in  importance  in  the 
island,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  held  large  clothing 
and  commissary  supplies.  Gomez  refrained  from  plun- 
dering or  damaging  the  city,  but  took  a  large  amount  of 
militarv  supplies,  including  more  than  200,000  cartridges. 
After  liolding  the  city  five  hours,  he  evacuated  it  at  4 
A.  M<,  knowing  that  a  strong  Spanish  column  would  soon 
be  there.     On  the  other  hand,  the   capture  of  a  strong 
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rebel  camp  and  hospital  in  the  Santa  Clara  proyince  was 
reported  on  March  26  bj  Colonel  Segura.  The  hospital 
contained  125  wounded  rebels. 

Elbert  Eappleye,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Mail 
and  Express,  was  expelled  by  General  Weyler  on  account 
of  his  news  reports^  and  left  Havana  on  March  26,  reach- 
ing New  York  on  March  30.  His  statements  since  his 
return  are  naturally  not  very  favorable  to  the  Spanish^ 
who,  he  says,  are  now  on  the  defensive.  This  correspond- 
ent reports  that  the  landing  at  Bahia  Honda  of  the  cargo 
of  the  Bermuda— vi  large  supply  of  ammunition — has 
greatly  encouraged  the  revolutionists;  and  that  Maceo, 
with  15,000  men,  is  bringing  up  this  cargo;  while  Weyler 
has  gathered  forces  to  bar  his  progress,  with  no  great  pros- 
pect of  success.  (See  notice  of  tlie  Bermuda  expedition 
below. )  This  correspondent  has  no  doubt  that  secret  mili- 
tary executions  are  frequent:  the  same  opinion  seems  to  be 
held  by  many.  Yet  reports  from  Havana  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  March  stated  that  General  Weyler  had  issued  a 
circular  requiring  absolute  proof  to  be  furnished  by  other 
than  interested  persons  before  the  deporting  of  accused 
men  to  Havana  for  summary  dealing,  and  warning  com- 
manders of  their  responsibility  for  false  answers. 

Cuban  Expeditions  from  the  United  States.— On 

the  night  of  January  26  a  small  old  tisbing  steamboat,  the 
J,  W.  HatokinSy  carrying  General  Calixto  Garcia  and  120 
men,  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$200,000,  sailed  from  Port  Morris,  N.  J.,  and  went  out 
through  Long  Island  sound.  Little  was  known  about  her 
except  that  she  was  old  and  unseaworthy,  and  that  her  cargo 
and  passengers  were  a  mystery.  Before  noon  the  next  day  the 
worthless  boat  and  costly  cargo  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  off  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  her  passengers 
were  being  picked  up  from  open  boats  by  passing  schoon- 
ers at  various  points  in  an  area  of  many  miles  of  tumbling 
sea.  It  is  said  that  ten  were  drowned.  The  survivors 
were  brought  to  New  York,  and  it  became  known  that  the 
boat  was  bound  for  Cuba  with  men  and  ammunition  to  aid 
the  insurgents.  The  leader.  General  Calixto  Garcia,  born 
in  Cuba  in  1840,  is  a  veteran  in  the  cause,  having  been 
one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  previous  rebellion. 

An  expedition  which  failed  to  be  an  expedition  was 
that  of  the  Bermuda^  a  British  steamship,  which  was  at 
the  point  of  steaming  out  of  New  York  harbor  on  the 
night  of  February  24,  when  she  was  seized  and  held  by  the 
United  States  marshal,  with  seizure  of  her  cargo  of  am- 
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munition  and  military  supplies  for  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
Her  passengers,  160  officers  and  recruits  led  by  General 
Garcia,  were  sorely  disappointed,  as  was  also  the  Cuban 

i'unta  in  New  York;  for  the  expedition  was  supposed  to 
laye  been  kept  in  profound  secrecy.  Spanish  spies,  how- 
ever, had  been  watching  the  ship  for  weeks.  They  had 
kept  the  Spanish  authorities  informed,  and  when  the  due 
time  had  come  the  United  States  authorities  had  been 
called  on  to  prevent  the  expedition.  In  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, however,  the  United  States  failed  to  establish 
their  case  against  the  Bermuda. 

General  Garcia  was  more  fortunate  in  his  next  attempt 
at  an  expedition  in  the  same  steamship  Bermuda,  which 
sailed  from  New  York  March  15,  carrying,  as  is  believed, 
rifles,  arms,  and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents.  The 
men  composing  the  expedition  are  supposed  to  have  sailed 
the  night  before  on  the  steamship  Schleswiff,  which  runs  to 
Hayti — the  two  vessels  being  expected  to  meet  somewhere 
this  side  of  Cuba,  when  the  whole  outfit  of  men  and  mate- 
rial will  be  transferred  to  one  vessel,  which  will  then  seek  to 
pass  the  line  of  Spanish  warships  and  make  a  landing  on 
the  coast.  Spanish  spies  wore  fully  cognizant  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  knew  its  leaders;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
rocure  interference  by  the  United  States  officials,  as  no 
aw  was  violated  in  the  case.  Though  it  is  illegal  for  an 
armed  expedition  to  sail  from  one  of  our  ports  to  make 
war  against  a  country  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  there  is 
no  law  against  sale  and  shipment  of  arms  to  any  purchaser, 
and  no  law  against  unarmed  passengers  taking  ship  here 
for  a  foreign  land— rthe  ship  carrying  no  supply  of  arms 
for  them.  The  quarter  ended  without  full  ascertainment 
of  the  successful  landing  of  this  expedition.  Prom  Ha- 
vana on  March  25  came  the  positive  stalement  that  the 
Bermuda  had  safely  landed  the  men,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion. Six  days  later  came  reports  from  Puerto  Cortez, 
Honduras,  that  the  Bermuda  had  arrived  at  that  port 
with  a  cargo  of  ammunition,  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
authorities.  The  best  information  attainable  makes  it  al- 
most certain  that  Garcia  and  his  men  were  landed  in  Cuba, 
and  makes  the  supposition  probable  that  all  or  a  large  part 
of  the  cargo  also  was  landed.  The  landing  may  have  been 
interrupted  while  in  progress,  and  the  ship  compelled  to 
flee  from  danger  of  rapture  by  Spanish  cruisers. 

On   March   18  a  dispatch   from   Key  West,  Fla.,  re- 

Eortcd  the  arrival  there  of  the  steamer  Three  Friends, 
aving  landed  in  Cuba  General  Enrique  Collazo,  Major 
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Charles  Hernandez^  and  Duke  Estrada,  with  fifty-four 
men  from  Tampa,  and  with  an  important  cargo  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  Cedar  Key,  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion was  successfully  landed. 

Congressional  rroceedings. — The  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  congress  on  Cuban  affairs  nave,  in  the  view 
of  experts  in  diplomacy,  been  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  alarge  legislative  body  dealing  with  a  subject  naturally 
requiring  delicate  diplomatic  handling.  It  must  be  observed , 
however,  that  the  legislative  discussion,  whether  moving  on 
wisest  lines  or  not,  was  both  u  n  avoidable  and  helpful.  It  was 
unavoidable,  because  it  represented  in  a  representative  legis- 
lature an  extensive  swell  of  popular  feeling;  it  was  helpful 
in  so  far  as  it  served  to  digest,  and  prepare,  and  reveal,  from 
amid  the  mass  of  crude  notions,  the  cardinal  elements  of 
the  case. 

There  had  been  for  months  an  increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  public  mind  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Cuba  and  with  our  embarrassed  national  relations  thereto. 
Several  resolutions  favoring  recognition  had  been  intro- 
duced in  both  houses.  After  long  hesitation  the  senate 
committee  on  foreign  relations  on  January  30  presented  a 
report  calling  attention  to  the  lamentable  facts  of  the  case 
as  the  ground  of  concurrent  resolutions,  asking  the  presi- 
dent to 

*'Use  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  good  offices  of  this  ij^overnment,  to 
the  end  that  Spain  shall  be  requested  to  accord  to  the  armies  with 
which  it  is  engaged  in  war  the  rights  of  belligerents." 

This  anomalous  and  confusing  resolution — in  effect  re- 
questing one  contending  party  to  grant  as  a  favor  to  the 
other  that  belligerency  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  only  be  established  by  the  armed  force  of  the  other,  or 
be  declared  by  a  neutral  power — was  perhaps  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  avail  for  anything  beyond  a  reauest  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  barbarities  and  cruelties  of  the  Cuban  war. 
It  was  merely  a  polite  way  of  signifying  our  profound  dis- 
satisfaction. Itmifi^ht  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  some  pos- 
itive step  which  the  situation  might  require.  Senator 
Morgan  of  Alabama  offered  the  resolution  in  tlie  senate. 
Senator  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  ijresented  a  minority  re- 
port, with  this  more  self-consistent  resolution: 

"  The  president  is  herebj  requested  to  use  his  friendly  offices 
with  the  Spanish  government  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Cuba." 

Both  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  calendar,  awaiting 
the  senate's  action. 
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On  February  5  tlie  senate  comDiittee  iibaiiJoned  its 
anomalous  half-nieustire  for  a  etibstitnte  rcconimeuding  di- 
rect recognition  of  tlio  belligerent  righte  of  the  insurgents, 
with  declaration  of  the  neutnility  of  this  government, 
which  Senator  Morgan  reported  in  tiie  form  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  In  this  form  a  resolution,  though  adopteil 
by  both  houses,  has  merely  the  moral  force  of  a  recom- 
mendation  to  tiie 
president,  and  can- 
not impose  on  him 
any  necessity  of  either 
acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. H  i  s  action  is 
requisite  only  on  a 
jot7it  resolution  from 
both  houses. 

In  the  debate 
which  began  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  speechoa 
earnestlyfavoring  the 
resolution  were  made 
by  Senators  Call  of 
Florida,  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania,  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts,  and 
Morgan  of  Alabama. 
On  February  2  8 
the  senate  committee 
again  reported,  pre- 
en ting  a  compro- 
miBe,embodyingtlieir 
resolution  of  Febni- 
ary  5,  and  adding  a 
second  one  to  placate  the  senators  who,  like  Mr.  Cameron, 
were  urging  full  recognition  not  merelyof  belligerent  rights, 
but  of  the  established  independence  of  Cuba.  Senator 
Sherman,  in  an  address  advocating  the  resolutions,  while 
deprecating  the  hostility  of  the  sensitive,  proud,  and  gal- 
lant Spanish  nation,  declared  the  Cuban  situation  such  as 
to  demand  the  intervention  of  tlie  United  States.  He  dis- 
claimed a  desire  to  annex  or  control  Cuba,  favoring  rather 
its  union  with  Mexico  as  a  kindred  people. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska  for 
unconditional  recognition  of  Cuban  independence,  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  52  to  17.  A  resolution  by  Senator 
White  of   California  merely  expressing  sympathy   with 
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the  revolutionists,  was  lost,  57  to  12.  An  attempt  to 
make  action  binding  on  the  president  by  changing  the 
resolution  to  the  joint  form  also  failed.  The  resolutions 
advocated  by  the  committee,  which  were  finally  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  6,  were  the  following: 

"  Revolted,  by  the  senate  (the  hou!«e  of  representatives  concurring), 
That  in  the  opinion  of  congress  a  condition  of  public  warexists  between 
the  government  of  Spain  and  tlie government  proclaimed,  and  for  some 
time  maintained  by  force  of  anns,  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  should  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween the  contending  powers,  according  to  each  all  the  rights  of 
belligerents  in  the  ports  and  territory  of  the  United  States.  Be  it 
farther 

'*  Re4tolred,  That  the  friendly  offices  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
be  offered  by  the  president  to  the  Spanish  government  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Cuba.*' 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  on  March  2,  Mr.  Hitt 
of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
reported  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  as  those  adopted  in 
the  senate,  though  differently  worded,  adding  the  aeclara- 
tion  that  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the  contest  will 
be  the  establishment  of  a  government  by  the  choice  of  the 
Cuban  people,  and  that  legitimate  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  seriously  injured  by  the  present  conflict, 
and  snould  be  protected  by  intervention  if  necessary.  The 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  263  to  17,  after  a 
lively  debateparticipated  in  by  Representatives  Ilitt  (111.), 
McCreary  (Ky.),  Adams  (Penn.),  Sulzer  (N.  Y.),  Turner 
(Ga.),  Smith  (Mich.),  Boutelle  (Mc),  Cummings  (X.  Y.), 
McCall  (Mass.),  Moody  (Mass.),  and  Tucker  (Va.). 

In  the  senate  committee  these  resolutions  from  the 
house  were  not  accepted,  and  a  conference  committee  of 
the  two  houses  was  appointed  on  March  4,  which  reported 
on  March  5  to  the  senate,  abandoning  the  senate's  com- 
promise of  February  28,  and  presenting  the  resolutions  of 
the  house  of  March  2.  In  the  senate  on  March  9,  Senator 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts  presented  two  resolutions,  urging 
delay  of  action  and  calling  for  information  from  the  pres- 
ident as  to  the  facts  of  the  Cuban  situation  as  related  to 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations as  to  the  grounds  of  the  resolution  which  it  had 
presented.  In  the  discussion  on  March  9,  Senator  Hale 
of  Maine,  in  a  two-hours'  speech  of  mucli  force  and  im- 
pressiveness,  opposed  the  conference  resolutions. 

He  said  information  was  lacking  for  action  so  momentous;  de- 
clared that  **the  whole  fabric  of  statements  on  which  recognition  was 
harried  through  was  audacious,  mendacious,  firtitiou.s;"  denounced 
the  rebel  methods  of  war  as  outrageous;  denied  that  the  Cuban  insur- 
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rection  possessed  tbe  requisites  for  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  a  belli- 

gerent  power — fortifying  bis  denial  hy  recalling  tbe  action  of  Presi- 
ent  Grant;  and  sounded  a  warning  note  concerning  our  utter  un- 
readiness for  sucb  a  war  as  tbe  proposed  action  migbt  plunge  us 
into. 

On  March  23  it  had  become  evident  that  the  senate 
would  not  accept  the  conference  resolutions  presented  on 
March  9,  and,  on  suggestion  of  Senators  Piatt  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Palmer  of  Illinois,  its  committee,  through 
Senator  Sherman,  asked  consent  to  have  the  matter  re- 
committed to  the  conference  committee  of  the  two  houses. 
This  disposition  of  it  was  ordered.  Senator  Mills  of  Texas 
offered  a  joint  resolution  calling  on  the  president  to  take 
possession  of  Cuba  and  hold  it  by  military  force  till  the 
Cuban  people  can  organize  a  republican  government. 
Senator  Palmer  of  Illinois  then  spoTke  in  opposition  to  the 
resolutions  as  unfriendly  to  Spain^  undiplomatic,  and  with- 
out basis  in  the  facts  of  the  case.  Senator  George  of 
Mississippi  followed,  antagonizing  the  resolutions  as  an  in- 
terference by  the  legislative  branch  with  the  functions  of 
the  executive.  On  March  26  the  second  conference  of 
the  two  committees  unanimously  reversed  its  former  action, 
and  readopted  resolutions  which  the  senate  had  adopted 
on  February  28.  This  report  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
house  of  representatives  on  April  6  b v  a  vote  of  245  to  27. 
It  needed  of  course  no  readoption  by  the  senate.  Thus 
ended  the  congressional  discussion  of  two  months. 

This  action  is  mefely  an  expression  of  opinion,  an  in- 
vitation to  the  executive  to  proceed  in  the  case — the  pres- 
ident's views  concerning  it  not  having  at  that  time  oeen 
made  known.  Yet  the  general  opinion  that  his  views  and 
those  of  Secretary  Olney  were  conservative,  and  that  they 
deemed  the  time  not  yet  ripe  for  full  recognition  of  Cuban 
belligerency,  had  caused  some  irritation,  which  manifested 
itself  at  several  points  in  the  long  debate.  As  to  the  offer 
of  *' friendly  offices,''  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  it 
will  meet  any  acceptance  in  Spain,  or  be  deemed  "friendly." 

In  Spain  the  speeches  and  the  votes  in  our  congress 
have  occasioned  fierce  popular  indignation.  The  Spanish 
government  has  been  admirably  courteous  and  calm.  The 
immediate  response  of  the  populace  to  the  senate  resolu- 
tions was  a  riotous  outbreak  on  March  1.  In  Madrid  20,- 
000  persons  made  a  tumultuous  demonstration  in  the 
streets,  which  was  checked  by  the  police.  Troops  were 
held  in  readiness  to  protect  the  American  legation.  At 
Barcelona  a  mob  attacked  the  American  consulate,  break- 
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ing  the  wiodows  with  etonee.    The  police  at  last,  charging 
with  drawn  sabres,  drove  them  away.      In  Valencia  on 
March  8,  10,000  persons  paraded  the  streets  and  sought  to 
enter  the  bnll  riiie  to  hold  an  an ti- American   meeting, 
which  had  been  forbidden  by  the  authorities.     The  gend- 
armes were  compelled  to  fire  on  the  people.     Later,  the 
mob  gathered  again:  police  and  jreHc/armeM  were  powerless, 
and  the  governor  of 
the  province  pro- 
claimed martial  law. 
The  Spanish  govern- 
ment hastened  to  ex 
press  regrets  and  of- 
fers of  complete  repa- 
ration for  all  injuries, 
with  assurances  of 
protection  to  Ameri- 
cans, which  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  United 
States  government  in 
the  same  friendly 
Epirit. 

Spain,  however, 
was  stirred  to  warlike 
preparations.  The 
training  squadron  was 
ordered  to  be  in  read- 
iness; speedy  prepa- 
ration of  six  warships 
was  begun:  and  fifty 
merchant  vessels  were 

to  be  armed  as  pri-  hob.  luoim  hale  ot  baire. 

Tateers  to  clear  Amer-  bitobucan  usmiD  states  sbnatob. 

ican  commerce  from  the  seas  if  war  should  become  ne- 
cessarv.  Throughout  the  kingdom  there  was  un  assurance 
that  all  Europe  was  in  sympathy  with  Spain  in  withstand- 
ing the  overbearing  policy  of  the  American  republic.  It 
was  stated  in  Madnd  that  on  the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  Cuban  belligerency  a  memorandu  m  of  formal  pro- 
test would  be  prepared  and  sent  to  all  the  European 
powers. 
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CRISIS  IN  THE  TEANSVAAL. 

TT  J8  too  soon  to  write  the  history  of  the  stirring  events 
which  at  the  opening  of  the  year  turned  meu's  eyes 
away  from  Armenia,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  other  political 
Btorm  centres  and  focused  them  upon  South  Africa.  The 
judicial  investigation  of  the  facts  connected  with  Dr. 
Jameson's  raid  into 
the  Transvaal  (Vol.  o, 
p.  954),  ia  in  progress 
as  we  write;  and  the 
inner  history  of  that 
episode  cannot  be  im- 
partially written  until 
the  passions  of  polit- 
ical and  racial  preju- 
dice have  been  toned 
down  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  Still  less  can 
we  claim  any  special 
power  to  foresee  the 
political  results  of  in- 
cidents whose  real 
bearing  must  have 
been  but  imperfectly 
appreciated  by  the  im- 
mediate participants. 
All  that  may  be 
claimed  as  within  the 
scope  of  tfais  article, 
is  to  record  the  facts 
that  haveal ready  come 
to  light — a  knowledge 
of  which  will  enable  119  to  watch  more  intelligently  for  the 
unknown  developments  of  the  future. 

The  cardinal  features  of  the  South  African  situation 
are  well  known.  Tiiere  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ambition 
of  the  British — of  which  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  is  the  chief 
exponent — to  extend  England's  colonial  empire  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  central  South  Africa  from  the  Cape 
to  the  Zambesi,  and  even  beyond  that  to  the  lakes,  where 
connection  with  the  outposte  of  British  occupation  in  the 
north  may  finally  establish  an  unbroken  chain  of  com- 
munication between  Ciipe  Town  and  Cairo.  On  the  other 
hand,  opposed  to  the  realization  of  this  scheme  of  Brit- 
ish expansion,  we  find  the  kindred   German  and   Boer, 
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or  Dutch,  races.     The  former  (laiinot  forget  that  it  was 
ODly  Mr.  Rhodea'a   far-sighted  occupation   of  the   conn- 
try  which  bears  his  name— Rhodes i a— that  prevented  the 
execntion  of  Germany's  original  plan  to  connect  German 
Sonthwest  Africa  with  German  East  Africa;   while  the 
Boer  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  identity  as  a 
member  of  a  distinct  race,  with  all  his  cherished  heritage 
of  langna^e,  customs, 
and    institutions,   is 
threatened   with   ex- 
tinction by  the  onward 
march  of  the  more  rest- 
less, raore  energetic, 
aud  more  enterprising 
Briton. 

Thus  are  laid  the 
lines  of  a  great  struggle 
whose  Ultimate  issue 
mnst  apparently  be  one 
of  three  possible  alter- 
natives— a  federation 
of  the  various  states  of 
South  Africa  into 
either  (I)  a  union,  in- 
dependent, and  prob- 
ably hostile  to  Great 
Britain,  (2)  a  confed- 
eration under  the  su- 
zerainty of  Germany, 
or  {;})  a  confederation 
loyal  to  the  British 
crown.  The  Jameson 
raid  was  merely  an  in-  roiunKLT  bkitibh  man  combissionbr  foe 
cident  of  this  wider  bouth  iFBic*. 

struggle,  big  with  the  fate  of  rival  races.  It  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  poBsibility,  that  the  next  great  European 
war,  as  some  one  has  said,  may  break  out  in  Africa. 

History  of  the  Transvaa]. — A  brief  glance  back- 
ward at  the  history  of  the  Transvaal  will  throw  light  upon 
the  present  troubles  there. 

The  hoetitity  between  the  Briton  and  ibe  Boer  dates  back  at  least 
to  tlie  vflrlj  forties,  v  hen.  after  long  rivab'ieH  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
■fter  Ihe  abolition  of  slavery,  which  was  enforced  without  conpen- 
ation  bj  ()re«t  Britain,  many  of  the  Boer  farmere  took  tbeir  cattle 
ad  "  trekked  "  northward.     Some  settled  in  Natal,  where  they  were 

. i^_ui  ^ai  diBpoMseiised  of  political  power  by  British  im- 

nded  the  O "—    "'-' ->--•--.. 
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between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers;  while  others,  again,  to  escape 
from  English  domination,  crossed  the  Vaal  and  trekked  northward 
to  the  Limpopo,  the  most  northerly  limit  of  healthfulness  for  Euro- 
peans in  South  Africa,  and  founded  the  republic  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  city  of  Cape  Town  was  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  by  a 
treaty  signed  at  Rondebooch  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, in  September,  1795.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  (1802),  but  was  retaken  by  Great  Britain  in  1806,  and  has  since 
been  held  by  her.  It  is  only ,  however,  bv  din t  of  constant  fighting  with 
natives  and  Boers  that  the  British  foothold  in  South  Africa  has  been 
maintained.  In  1840  the  Boers  had  trekked  into  Natal  to  establish 
their  independence;  but,  after  a  sharp  struggle.  Natal  wa!)  in  1848  an- 
nexed to  British  territory;  whereupon  thel&ers  pushed  farther  away 
across  the  Vaal  river,  and  founded  the  Transvaal  or  South  African 
republic,  the  political  existence  of  which  was  first  recognized  by  the 
Sand  River  convention  of  1852. 

The  population  of  the  Transvaal  comprises  three  sections — the 
Boer,  the  Uitlander  (foreigner  or  outsider),  and  the  Kafir.  The  Boers 
—of  Dutch  descent  and  British  colonial  extraction,  bom  in  Africa — 
number  among  them  about  15,000  adult  males.  The  Uitlanders  now 
number,  it  is  estimated,  60,000,  occupied  mainly  in  qiining.  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  development.  They  comprise  the  Afrikander, 
British,  American,  and  European  population.  The  earliest  manifes- 
tation of  the  existence  of  the  Uitlander  element  as  a  political  factor  in 
the  country,  was  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  by  Great  Britain  in  1877,  after  a  precarious  existence  of 
twenty-five  }^ears  maintained  by  incessant  struggle  against  constantly 
encroaching  hordes  of  natives.  When  security  to  life  and  property 
had  been  established,  the  Boers  in  1880  reasserted  the  independence 
of  the  republic,  and  signally  defeated  the  British  in  the  campaign 
that  followed,  at  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo,  and  Majuba  Hill  (February, 
1881 ).  The  Gladstone  government  decided  that  the  war  was  an  unjust 
one,  and  in  August,  1881,  ceded  to  the  Boers  their  independence 
under  British  suzerainty.  In  1884  the  suzerainty  was  modified,  and 
the  British  resident  was  replaced  by  a  British  agent.  Great  Britain  re- 
serving the  right  of  controlling  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, except  as  regards  the  Orange  Free  State.  Asa  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Johannesburg  in  the  early  eighties,  the  Uitlander 
element  has  been  enormously  increased;  and  its  not  unnatural  agita- 
tion for  a  share  in  the  political  management  of  the  country  is  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  tlie  present  crisis. 

The  Kafir  population  is  estimated  at  250,000 — a  total  which  in- 
cludes wives  and  children. 

The  Uitlander  Agitation. — The  political  system ^ 
heretofore  prevailing  in  the  Transvaal  has  been  that  of  an 
oligarchy  rather  than  a  true  republic.  Though  outnum- 
bering the  Boers  by  more  than  three  to  one,  the  Uitlaoders 
have  been  practically  excluded  from  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship;  and  even  among  the  Boers — the 
smallest  element  of  the  population — notwithstanding  that 
the  franchise  is  extended  to  children  of  sixteen,  power  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  council,  sup- 
ported by  a  vote  in  the  First  Raad^  which  needs  only  to 
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number  thirteen  to  have  a  constitutional  majority.  In  all, 
twenty-five  men  more  than  cover  the  number,  who,  for  a 
given  term  of  years,  hold  absolute  power  in  their  hands; 
and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  are  imported  Hol- 
landers. 

Under  this  system  the  position  of  the  Uitlanders  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  intolerable.  Though  the  chief 
property  holders,  wealth  producers,  and  taxpayers,  they 
are  absolutely  denied  any  voice  in  the  government;  live 
practically  under  martial  law;  and  have  no  schools  save 
where  Dutch  is  taught.  Moreover,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  hold  meetings  to  discuss  their  grievances  or  to  provide 
for  mutual  aid.  If  they  desire  to  become  citizens,  the 
franchise  is  hedged  about  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  secure  the  right.  Originally  five 
years*  residence  was  required  to  qualify  a  foreigner  to  be  a 
voter.  It  was  raised  to  ten  years,  and  again  to  fifteen, 
and  last  year  it  was  again  raised  to  twenty;  and  even  the 
children  who  are  born  to  settlers  while  living  in  the 
Transvaal  are  declared  to  be  aliens  and  excluded  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  out  of 
a  population  of  60,000  in  Johannesburg,  there  are  only 
about  300  voters. 

On  the  side  of  the  government,  we  should  note,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  taxes  are  not  too  great,  and  that  their 
amount  is  largely  caused  by  the  Uitlanders  themselves,  be- 
ing used  for  police  and  other  expenses  made  necessary  by 
the  mining  population.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed,  the  Boers 
are  the  permanent  settlers,  while  the  Uitlanders  are  gen- 
erally but  transitory  residents  who  do  not  expect  to  remain 
in  the  Transvaal  all  their  days,  and  who  are  unwilling  to 
renounce  their  citizenship  elsewhere.  The  mines,  it  is  fur- 
ther said,  do  not  belong  to  the  residents,  but  to  specula- 
tive companies  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  their  real 
owners  never  expecting  to  set  foot  in  the  Transvaal.  Prop- 
erty, too,  is  sufficiently  protected,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  courts  has  never  been  questioned. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  last  year  a  **  Transvaal  National  Union  "  was  formed 
at  Johannesburg  to  effect  a  redress  of  grievances.  Its  de- 
mands were  set  forth  in  a  manifesto  issued  December  26, 
1895,  as  follows: 

**  1.     The  establishment  of  this  republic  as  a  true  republic. 

*'  2.  A  Grondiwety  or  constitution,  which  shall  be  framed  by 
competent  persons  selected  by  representatives  of  the  whole  people, 
and  framed  on  lines  laid  down  by  them — a  constitution  which  shall 
be  safeguarded  against  hasty  alteration. 
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•'  3.     Ad  equitable  fnuichisK  law,  mud  (sir  teprPBentation. 
"4.     Equality  ol  the  Datcli  and  English  languages. 
"5.     KespoDsibility  to  tbe  legislature  of  tbe  htAita  of  tlie  great 
departments. 

"  6.     Tbe  remoTal  of  religiouB  disabilities. 

"7.     The  indepeodenc*  of  tbe  courts  of  justice,  with  adequate 
and  secured  remuneration  for  tbe  judg«H. 

"B.     Liberal  and  (rnnprebensive  educatinp. 

"0.     An  efficient  civil  service,  nitli  adequate  provision  for  pay 
and  pensions. 

"10.     Free  trade  in 
South  African  products." 

l>r.  Jameson's 
Raid. — Tlie  idea  got 
abroad  that  the  Boers 
would  attack  Johan- 
nesburg to  Bnbdue  the 
agitation,  and  the  in- 
habitant* set  to  work 
toarm  themselves.  Ex- 
citement ran  high; 
crowds  in  alarm  kft 
the  city,  taking  the 
trains  south ;  and  busi- 
ness  was  paralyzed. 
It  was  finally  reported 
toward  the  end  of  De- 
cember, that  a  strong 
force  of  BoerS' was 
about  to  march  on  the 
city.  In  the  heat  of 
the  moment  the  re- 
form committee  laid 
p»tn  hbCokr,  out  the  plaus  of  a  pro- 

pRRsiDiMT  OP  THE  BKPiTBi.ic  OP  TBI        visional     govemment 
TRANsriAi..  ^ij  J  telegraphed  to  Sir 

Hercules  Eobiiison,  governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  British 
high  commissioner  in  South  Africa,  for  protection.  A 
letter  signed  by  four  or  five  leading  citizens  (see  below) 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Jameson  at  Mafeking,  urging  him  to  bring 
help  at  once.  At  this  juncture  President  Kriiger  offered 
concessions  to  the  Uitlandere — to  abolish  special  duties  on 
foodstuffs;  to  subsidize  all  schools,  irrespective  of  language; 
and  to  grant  the  franchise  to  all  supporting  the  govern- 
ment in  the  present  crisis.  This  made  some  impression, 
with  the  result  that  when  imperative  orders  came  from 
England  to  accord  no  support  to  Jameson's  action,  Jo- 
hannesburg promptly  cooled  down.     It  was  agreed  with 
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the  government  at  Pretoria  to  keep  order  until  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Hercules  Kobinson;  and  the  Uitlanders  were  content 
to  leave  th^eir  cause  in  his  hands. 

In  the  meantime  (the  night  of  December  29)  Dr.  Jame- 
son, with  about  700  men  drawn  from  the  forces  of  the 
South  Africa  Company,  and  with  several  Maxim  and  other 
guns,  had  crossed  the  frontier  near  Maf eking  and  was 
hurrying  to  the  rescue,  while  the  Boers,  in  response  to  a 
call  from  President  Kruger,  were  gathering  to  intercept 
him.  Following  is  the  letter  in  response  to  which  Dr. 
Jameson  acted: 

JoHANKESBUBo,  Dec.  28.  1895. 
To  Dr.  Jamewn: 

Dear  Sir:  The  position  of  matters  in  this  state  has  become  so 
critical  that  we  are  assured  that,  at  no  distant  period,  there  will  be  a 
conflict  between  the  government  and  the  Uitlander  population.  It  is 
scarcelj  necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  what  is  now  matter  of  his- 
tory; suffice  it  to  say  that  the  position  of  thousands  of  Englishmen 
and  others  is  rapidly  becoming  intolerable.  Not  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing the  Uitlander  population  pay  virtually  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  while  denying  them  representation,  the  policy  of  the 
government  has  been  steadily  to  encroach  upon  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  undermine  the  security  for  property  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  a  very  deep-seated  sense  of  discontent  and  danger.  A  foreign 
corporation  of  Hollanders  is  to  a  considerable  extent  controlling  our 
destinies,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boer  leaders,  endeavoring  to 
cast  them  in  a  mold  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the 
people.  Every  public  act  betrays  the  most  positive  liostility,  not 
only  to  everything  English,  but  to  the  neighboring  states  as  well. 

In  short,  the  internal  policy  of  the  government  is  such  as  to 
have  roused  into  antagonism  to  it  not  only  practically  the  whole  body 
of  iritlanders,  but  a  large  number  of  the  Boers;  while  its  external 
policy  has  exasperated  the  neighboring  states,  causing  the  possibility 
of  great  danger  to  the  peace  and  independence  of  this  republic. 
Public  feeling  is  in  a  condition  of  smoldering  discontent.  All  the 
petitions  of  the  people  have  been  refused  with  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  contempt;  and,  in  the  debate  on  the  franchise  petition,  signed 
by  nearly  40.000  people,  one  member  challenged  the  Uitlanders  to 
fight  for  the  rights  they  asked  for,  and  not  a  single  member  spoke 
against  him.  Not  to  go  into  details,  we  may  say  that  the  govern- 
ment has  called  into  existence  all  the  elements  necessary  for  armed 
conflict.  The  one  desire  of  the  people  here  is  for  fair  play,  the  main- 
tenance of  their  independence,  and  the.  preFervation  of  those  public 
liberties  without  which  life  is  not  worth  living.  The  government 
denies  these  things,  and  violates  the  national  sense  of  Englishmen  at 
every  turn. 

What  we  have  to  consider  is,  What  will  be  the  condition  of 
things  here  in  the  event  of  conflict?  Thousands  of  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children  of  our  race  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  well-armed 
Boers,  while  property  of  enormous  value  will  be  in  the  greatest  peril. 
We  cannot  contemplate  the  future  without  the  gravest  apprehensions. 
All  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  and  to  insure  the  protection  of  our  rigiits. 
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It  is  under  tbese  circumst^inces  that  we  feel  constrained  to  call 
apon  yoa  to  come  to  our  aid.  Should  a  disturbance  arise  bere,  tbe 
circumstances  are  so  extreme  that  we  cannot  but  believe  tbat  you  and 
tbe  men  under  you  will  not  fail  to  come  to  tbe  rescue  of  people  who 
will  be  so  situated.  We  guarantee  any  expense  tbat  may  reasonably 
be  incurred  by  you  in  helping  us,  and  ask  you  to  believe  tbat  nothing 
but  the  sternest  necessity  has  prompted  this  appeal. 

As  it  was  Jameson's  intention  to  make  a  forced  march, 
his  men  carried  little  provisions  and  no  kit.  Two  days 
after  they  had  started,  they  were  first  fired  upon  from  the 
Boer  position  in  the  hills  several  miles  from  Krugersdorp, 
which  lies  twenty-one  miles  northwest  of  Johannesburg. 
The  Boers  were  dislodged  by  the  Maxims,  and  Jameson's 
men  pressed  on  to  Krugersdorp.  There,  instead  of  being 
joined  by  the  contingent  from  Johannesburg  which  Jame- 
son had  expected,  they  found  a  force  of  about  400  Boers 
strongly  intrenched.  Several  ineffective  attacks  were 
made  under  command  of  Sir  Jolin  Willoughby;  but  the 
Boers,  who  took  advantage  of  cover  on  every  side,  retained 
their  position.  Plighting  continued  from  about  3  to  11  p.  m., 
by  which  time  the  number  of  the  Boers  had  been  increased 
to  about  800;  and  during  the  night  further  reinforcements 
arrived,  with  some  fieldpieces  and  Maxims.  The  next 
morning  (January  2),  Jameson's  force,  hoping  to  outflank 
the  Boers,  marched  along  a  circuitous  road  to  the  south 
as  far  as  Vlakfontein,  eight  miles  from  Johannesburg.  Here, 
again,  they  found  themselves  harassed  by  their  wily  foes,  but 
pushed  on  doggedly  to  Doornkop,  about  two  miles  farther 
on.  At  this  place  tiiey  made  their  last  stand,  gallantly 
fighting  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  vainly 
looking  for  the  troops  from  Johannesburg  that  never  came. 
Finally,  it  being  seen  that  to  go  on  meant  simply  waste  of 
life,  a  flag  of  truce  was  raised.  Sir  John  Willoughby  nego- 
tiated the  terms  of  surrender.  His  demand  for  a  safe- 
conduct  out  of  the  country  for  every  member  of  the  force, 
was  refused;  but  it  was  guaranteed  that  all  lives  should  be 
.spared.  Commandant  Kronje,  the  Boer  leader,  wrote  in 
•eply  to  Sir  John  Willoughby's  proposal: 

*'  If  you  will  undertake  to  pay  the  expanses  which  you  have  caused 
the  South  African  republic,  and  will  lay  down  your  anus,  then  I 
shall  spare  the  lives  of  you  and  yours." 

The  Boers  quickly  came  out  from  cover  and  surrounded 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  fatigued  and  famished  troopers, 
whom  they  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Food  and 
water  were  furnished,  and  the  wounded  attended  to.  The 
whole  party,  by  this  time  reduced,  it  is  said,  to  between 
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300  nnd  400  men,  were  marched  back,  })ri8onGrs,  to  Km- 
geredorp,  and  thence  taken  to  Pretoria. 

Accounts  of  the  casualties  on  both  sides  vary  greatly; 
but  it  appears  that  Jameson's  men  lost  about  sixty-live 
killed  and  forty  wounded;  while  the  Boere  are  said  to  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  only  five  killed  and  three  wounded,  though 
the  estimates  of  their  opponents 
range  from  50  to  283  m  killed 
and  wounded. 

Dr.  Jameson,  at  aii  interview, 
baa  said  in  regard  to  the  raid: 

"lonl^croHsed  tbe  frontier  befiuse 
of  tb«  ar^Dt  •.ppeals  made  liy  lb«  in- 
Labitanta  of  Joliannetiburg.  and  be- 
caiue  1  tally  believed  tbat  large  aum- 
bers  of  raj  countr/men  and  country- 
womea  were  in  dire  peril  of  tlieir  lives. 
It  waa  odIt  to  i«av«  tlipm  and  protect 
them  that  1  moved.  1  could  have  beaten 
tbe  Boere  if  the  people  of  Johannes- 
burg had  made  any  enort  to  help  them- 
aelvea,  nbicb  1  was  led  to  eipect  tbey 

would  do."  OENERAL  P.  1.  JOHBERT. 

This  extraordinary  raid   in-    ""^^^"o^TH^TaiNsvAii^* 
volved  a  risking  of  Great  Britain's 

imperial  interests  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Af- 
rica. Had  it  been  successful — had  Dr.  Jameson  reached 
Johannesburg  and  an  uprising  of  the  Uitlanders  occurred 
— this  would  nave  been  to  ciill  into  armed  resistance  the 
whole  Dutch  race  in  tlie  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Cape  Colony,  It  would  have  been  to  risk 
a  hostile  collision  with  Ocrmany,  whose  policy  has  in- 
clined of  late  years  to  posing  as  the  moral  protector  of  the 
republicsof  South  Africa.  And  the  ultimate  results  might 
even  be — for  no  one  can  foretell  the  issues  of  war — to  re- 
duce the  British  possessions  in  South  Africa  to  a  few  sea- 
ports, and  thus  check  indefinitely  the  cherished  British 
scheme  of  colonial  expansion.  Dr.  Jameson,  in  crossing 
the  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  with  his  troo^iers,  took, 
thongh  he  may  not  have  realized  it,  all  these  risks.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  as  soon  as  news  of  his  intention  was 
cabled  to  England,  the  Hritish  colonial  oflico  took  steps  to 
check  the  movement,  and,  when  that  could  not  be  done, 
to  avert  its  natural  consequeuces.  Throughout  the  crisis 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  colonial  secretary,  won 
golden  opmions  from  men  of  all  parties  for  his  broad  and 
facile  grasp  of  a  situation  involving  great  obscurity  and 
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manj  complications,  for  his  promptness  of  decision  and 
firmnees  of  resolve.     lie  at  once  repudiated  Dr.  Jameson's 
act.     Sir  Hercales  Robinson,  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  British  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa,  was  in- 
structed to  enjoin  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  not  to 
aid  or  countenance  Dr.  Jameson.     Messengers  were  sent 
to  order  Jameson  and  every  officer  under  him  to  retire  at 
once.     He  had,  how- 
ever, cut  the  wires  be- 
hind him,  and  was  ten 
miles  beyond   the 
£lans  river  when 
overtaken.   Instead  of 
regarding  the  instruc- 
tions, he  pressed  on 
eastward.    Mr.  Cham- 
berlain also  called  on 
the  British  South  Af- 
rica Company  to  re- 
pudiate Dr.  Jameson's 
acts,  and  was  assured 
that  the  raid  had  been 
made  without  their 
sanction  or  knowl- 
edge; and  Mr.  Rhodes, 
premier  of  the  Capo 
Colony  and  managing 
director  of  the  British 
South  Africa   Com- 

Sany,  stated  that 
ameson  acted  with- 
ns  ).  aoKDON  urniaa.  k.  c.  m.  o  .  out  his  authority,  and 
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him  on  learning  of  his  intentions,  but  found  the  wires  cut. 
In  Enrope — especially  in  Holland  and  (!crmany — both 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  British  government  were  openly 
chargedwithbeingcognizantofwiiat  was  going  on.  That 
Dr.  Jameson — a  prominent  official  of  the  chartered  com- 
pany— should  be  found  ready  at  the  critical  moment  to 
undertake  a  movement  of  such  proportions,  entirely  with- 
out the  cognizance  of  his  sHperiora,  seemed  at  least  highly 
improbable;  and  not  a  few  suspected  that  Jameson's  raid 
was  merely  part  of  a  long-planned  and  deliberate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  agents  to  force  the 
baud  of  the  colonial  secretiiry,  to  precipitate  the  inevit- 
able struggle  of  opposing  races  iu  Soutti   Africa,  and   if 
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necessary  involve  Great  Britain  in  a  war  for  the  extinction 
of  the  Transvaal  as  a  Dutch  republic,  which  vould  be  but 
preliminary  to  an  occupation  eimilar  to  that  in  Egypt,  or, 
practically,  an  annexation  of  the  country. 

In  the  embarrasBment  to  the  home  government  result- 
ing from  the  act  of  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Ehodes  at  once  re- 
signed the  premiership  of  the  Cape  Colony;  and  a  new 
ministry  was   formed 
January  10  under  Sir  J. 
Ijordon  Sprigg. 

SpRiaa,  Sir  John  Qor- 
DON,  was  bom  in  1830  M  Ipe- 
wicli.  Eng^..  son  of  x  Baptist 
minUter.  He  settled  at  the 
Cape  of  Uood  Hope  in  185B. 
•ud  entered  tlie  colonial  par- 
liament in  18^9.  He  was 
colonial  secretary  and  prime 
minister  from  1878  to  1881; 
treasurer  from  1884  to  1890: 
and  a^in  premier  from  1886 
to  1890.  Since  1893  be  hax 
been  treaaurer  and  minister 
of  aericaltnre.  He  iras  created 
K.  C.  M.  (i.  in  1886.  and  Le  is 
also  a  commander  of  the  Le- 
gioo  of  Honor. 

The  course  pursued 
by  the  British  South  Af- 
rica Company  was  ap-  whl  oret. 
proved  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, who  appointed  Earl  Grey  joint  administrator  wi til 
Mr.  Bhodes  of  tlie  various  territories  controlled  by  the  com- 
panv.  Dr.  Jameson  was  removed  from  his  office  ub  adminis- 
trator of  Slash onalandpbeing succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Newton, 
secretary  of  British  Bechuanaland.  The  appointment  of 
Earl  Grey  as  joint  administrator  of  Rhodesia  is  generally. 
regarded  as  revealing  the  intention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  support  the  pacificprojects  of  internal  development 
.of  the  company's  territories  entertained  by  Mr.  Rnodes. 
It  has  also  been  decided  by  the  British  government  to 
place  the  military  control  of  the  territories  in  the  hands 
of  the  home  authorities  instead  of  the  chartered  ctmi- 
TOny,  and  to  let  the  relations  between  the  Boers  and  the 
English  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  colonial 
office  in  London  instead  of  being  largely  delegated  to 
the  authorities  at  the  Cape.  Colonel  Sir  Kicnard  E. 
Bovky  Martin  was  early  in  March  appointed   comman- 
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dant-general  of  all  police  forces  in  Bechuanalarid^  Mata- 
beleland,  and  Mashonaland,  and  deputy  commissioner  for 
South  Africa. 

Since  the  capture  of  the  little  band  of  raiders  at 
Doornkop,  President  Kriiger  has  exerted  a  restraining 
influence  over  his  countrymen.  This  has  won  for  him 
general  commendation  as  an  act  of  clemency  under 
great  provocation,  but  it  is  also  at  the  same  time  an  act 
of  prudent  foresight,  for  any  violent  reprisals  upon  the 
captives  would  undoubtedly  have  set  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  in  a  flame. 

Up  to  the  end  of  March  no  authentic  information  had 
been  made  public  regarding  any  demands  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  in  reference  to  the  violation  of  Transvaal  ter- 
ritory by  Dr.  Jameson's  force.  The  matter  will  doubtless 
form  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  and  the  government  of  the  South  African  re- 
public after  tranquillity  has  been  fully  restored.  The  lat- 
ter will  unquestionably  ask  for  an  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
pense and  disturbance  to  which  they  have  been  exposed, 
and  for  provision  for  the  wives  and  families  of  the  men 
who  were  killed  in  opposing  Dr.  Jameson.  In  the  mean- 
time they  have  handed  over  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  fellow 
prisoners,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  British  law. 

Over  fifty  arrests  were  made  in  January  of  members  of 
the  reform  committee  at  Johannesburg,  including  Colonel 
Rhodes,  a  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  several  American 
subjects,  among  them  John  Hays  Hammond,  a  consulting 
mining  engineer  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
On  representations  from  Secretary  Olney,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain instructed  that  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment should  be  extended  to  American  the  same  as  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  the  Transvaal — which  act  has  been  graciously 
commented  on  in  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  pend- 
ing issues  over  Venezuela.  The  trial  of  the  reform  com- 
mittee members  at  Pretoria,  was  adjourned  about  Febru- 
ary 12  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  the  meantime,  the  mem- 
bers of  Dr.  Jameson's  force,  having  been  *urned  over  to  the 
British  authorities  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  were  on 
their  way  to  England,  where  it  was  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  institute  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  raid.  The  Harledi  Castle,  with  over  300 
troopers  on  board,  reached  Plymouth  February  23,  the 
men  being  immediately  sent  on  to  London.  Dr.  Jameson, 
with  thirteen  of  his  fellow  officers,  arrived  in  the  Victoria 
the  day  following.     His  appearance  in  Londoil  was  the 
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occasion  of  a  popular  demonstration  of  enthusiasm ;  f or^ 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  judgment,  his  personal 
gallantry  and  devotion  have  aroused  almost  universal  ad- 
miration in  England.  Ue  and  twelve  of  his  officers  (one 
of  the  party  having  been  released  as  an  American  subject) 
were  promptly  arraigned  before  Sir  John  Bridge  at  the 
Bow  street  police  court  (February  26),  on  the  charge  of 
having  violated  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act,  in  that,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Her  Majesty,  they  had  unlawfully  pre- 
pared and  set  out  on  a  military  expedition  against  a  friendly 
state.  They  were  released,  each  on  his  own  recognizance, 
in  £2,000  bail.  The  judicial  investigation  has  since  been 
carried  on  at  intervals.  Sir  Kichard  Webster,  the  at- 
torney-general, conducts  the  prosecution,  and  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  defense  is  Sir  Edward  Clarke. 

The  Anglo-German  Crisis.— A  crisis  in  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  Germany,  increasing  greatly  the 
complexity  of  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal,  was  caused 
by  the  action  of  Emperor  William  in  sending  to  President 
Kruger  on  January  3  the  following  message  referring  to 
Dr.  Jameson's  raid: 

**  I  express  my  sincere  congratolatioDs  that,  supported  by  your 
people  and  without  appealing  for  help  to  friendly  powers,  you  have 
succeeded  by  your  own  energetic  action  against  the  armed  bands 
which  invaded  your  country  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  have  thus 
been  enabled  to  restore  peace,  and  safeguard  the  independence  of  your 
eoontry  against  attacks  from  without." 

President  Kruger  replied: 

"  I  testify  to  Your  Majesty  my  very  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks 
for  Your  Majesty's  sincere  congratulations.  With  God's  help  we 
hope  to  do  everything  further  that  is  possible  for  the  holding  of 
our  dearly  bought  independence  and  the  stability  of  our  beloved  re- 
public." 

The  emperor's  message  roused  an  unusual  wave  of  pop- 
ular indignation  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  interpreted 
as  virtually  a  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal,  an  ignoring  of  the  British  claims  of  suzerainty, 
and  a  declaration  of  the  willingness  of  Germany  to  make 
an  alliance  with  the  Boers  and  to  protect  their  rights. 
The  fact,  too,  that  the  message  was  sent  after  all  occasion 
for  possibly  needed  intervention  had  been  removed  by  the 
British  government  itself,  when  Great  Britain  had  done 
all  in  her  power  to  repudiate  the  action  of  Dr.  Jameson 
and  maintain  the  obligations  of  her  treaties  with  the  Trans- 
vaal— this  only  added  to  the  indignity  in  British  eyes. 
Moreover  a  report,  based  on  an  official  statement  from  Sir 
J.  A.  De  Wet,   British  diplomatic  agent  at  Pretoria,  but 
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Bubsequently  denied  by  the  German  foreign  minister,  was 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  TrHnsTaafhad  appealed  to 
Germany  to  intervene;  and  a  rumor  got  abroad  that  Ger- 
man marines  were  about  to  be  landed  at  Delagoa  bay  and 
marched  through  Portuguese  territory  into  the  Transvaal. 
The  truth  about  tliese  rumors  seems  to  be  this — that 
iu  response  to  a  request  from  German  residents  in  Pre- 
toria, the  German 
government  did  ask  of 
Portugal  the  privilege 
of  landing  marines  at 
Delagoa  bay  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  German 
consulate  and  residents 
ill  Pretoria  in  case  of 
trouble;  but  that  be- 
fore a  reply  could  be 
received  from  Lisbon, 
the  capture  of  Jame- 
son's band  had  ren- 
dered intervention  un- 
necessary. 

Whatever  truth 
there  lay  in  the  rumors 
of  German  intrigue,  a 
spirit  of  resentment 
was  awakened  iu  Eng- 
land which  trembled 
closely  upon  the  verge 
of  a  declaration  of  war. 
BTH  BicHJiiiD  w«BBTEB.  Ftom  officials  of  thc 

ATTOHHET-sKHiRAL  or  aHMAT  BRiTAii).  govemmcnt,  from  thc 
press,  and  from  all  circles  of  the  people,  but  one  voice  was 
neard — that  of  determination  to  resist,  by  armed  force  if 
necessary,  all  foreign  interference  in  matters  under  Brit- 
ish jurisdiction.     Said  the  London  Times  of  January  8: 

"  The  one  qaestion  which  dominates  all  others  is  safficientlj  uio- 
menloiis.  It  is  notbiufr  ](»«  than  ihR  future  of  the  whole  wide  re- 
gion of  British  South  Africa.  •  •  •  Since  the  period  of  the  great 
war,  we  have  been  tlie  leadinR  power  in  the  land  which  is  an  indis- 
pensahle  haifway  house  to  our  possessions  in  the  E^t.  Blood  and 
treasure  have  been  iBvisbed  upon  it,  and  infinite  thought  and  labor 
have  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  implantinfc  a  sense  of  common  inter- 
ests and  common  dutien  in  the  breasts  of  ths  two  European  races  who 
inhabit  it.  •  ■  •  We  have  waited  eagerly,  but  very  patiently, 
for  signH  that  the  Afrikanders  across  the  Vaal  were  bei^nnlng  to  per- 
ceive the  obvious  truth  which  their  kinsmen  in  Cipe  Colony  have 
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—that  the  nuinirest  deetiny  of  their  countrj  is  to  be  peopled 
Dj  ciiizens  of  the  two  races  workine  togellier  for  the  good  of  their 
joint  iQberitSDce.  We  have  hoped  that  they  would  awaken  to  the 
expediency  and  Ihe  justice  of  grantiog  to  the  Kpgliahuian  in  the 
Transvaal  the  same  e<)ual  righia  and  privileges  which  the  Afrikander 
has  long  enjoved  throuBLout  the  British  posseBaions,  We  still  en- 
tertaio  those  hopes  as  firmlj  B3  ever.  We  still  adhere  to  the  tradi- 
tional policy  which  our  imperial  DecessilieH,  our  higtory.  and  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  our  South  African  colonies  impose  upon  us.  We 
are  resolved  that,  at  all  costs.  British 
supremacy  shall  be  maintained  within 

oar  sphere  of  influeuce,  and  within  that  , 

sphere  we  emphatically  include  the 
Sooth  Africau  republic."    ■     •    • 

And  Mr,  Cliamberlain  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son on  January  13  as  follows: 

■■Great  Britain  will  reaiat  at  all  cost 
the  interference  of  any  foreign  power 
in  the  ailairs  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
Buggeetion  that  (Jermany  had  contem- 
plated such  a  step  was  met  in  this  coun- 
try by  an  unprecedented  and  unanimous 
outburst  of  public  feeling.  Ureat  Brit- 
ain will  not  tolerate  any  change  iu  her 
relations  with  the  Transvaal. " 

In  view  of  the  critical  state  in     saw  iDBisixTBA-roa  oi-  ai- 
geneml  of   foreign  relatione,  shonaunu. 

there  was  a  general  demand  in  England  for  an  increased 
armament;  and  active  pi-eparations  were  at  once  started, 
with  every  demonstration  of  popular  approval,  to  meet 
any  possible  emergency.  On  January  S  orders  were  ia- 
aned  for  the  commissioning  on  January  14  (at  less  than 
a  week's  notice)  of  a  "particular  service"  squadron,  or, 
to  give  the  popular  name,  a  "flying"  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  two  first-class  battleships  (14,100  tons  each),  two 
first-class  cruisers  (7,700  tons  each),  and  two  second-class 
cruisers  (4,360  tons  each),  besides  six  of  the  new  :2T-knot 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  (one  for  each  man-of-war).  The 
Eonadron  was  placed  under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  A. 
T.  Dale,  who  raised  his  flag  on  board  the  Rerenge.  Several 
ships  on  the  Cape  station,  including  tlie  flagship  iS/.  George, 
were  also  ordered  at  once  to  Delagoa  bay.  Tlie  "flying" 
squadron  had  no  special  destination,  its  Taison  d'etre  being 
primarily  as  a  group  of  ships  ready  for  and  capable  of  re- 
inforcing any  of  the  regular  British  fleets  in  tbe  Channel, 
the  Mediterranean,  or  elsewhere.  Besides  these  prepara- 
tions, an  elaborate  increase  in  naval  construction  has  been 
inaugurated.     In  the  government  program  the  expendi- 
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tares  are  run  up  from  £8,500,000  last  year  to  £14,000,000. 
New  docks  will  be  built  at  Gibraltar,  vast  expenditures 
made  for  ordnance,  and  the  number  of  enlisted  men  greatly 
increased;  and,  although  eight  battleships,  twenty-one 
cruisers,  and  forty  torpedo  boats  are  now  under  construc- 
tion, five  new  battleships,  thirteen  cruisers,  and  twenty- 
eight  torpedo  boats  are  to  be  added  to  the  navy. 

On  January  8  Queen  Victoria  sent  by  special  messen- 
ger an  autograph  letter  to  her  grandson,  the  German  em- 
peror, to  which  the  latter  replied.  No  details  of  the  cor- 
respondence are  published,  tliough  it  is  probable  that  the 
situation  in  the  Transvaal  was  referred  to;  and  the  letter 
of  William  II.  is  said  to  confirm  assurances  given  by  the 
German  ministers,  that  in  sending  the  telegram  of  Janu- 
ary 3  to  President  Kriiger,  tlie  emperor  did  not  intend  to 
offer  an  indignity  to  England. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  Italy  and  Austria  to  lessen 
the  tension  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  They 
have  pointed  out  to  Germany  the  danger  to  the  Triple  Al- 
liance from  a  possible  entente  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia. 

Present  Outlook  in  the  TranHvaal. — The  elements 
which  determine  the  present  outlook  in  the  Transvaal  are 
the  still-continued  pressure  of  the  Uitlanders  for  equal 
political  rights,  and  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  Boer, 
the  British,  and  the  German  governments.  Even  before 
the  attempts  of  Dr.  Jameson,  as  we  have  stated.  President 
Kriiger  contemplated  the  granting  of  certain  concessions; 
and  on  January  10  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Johannesburg  in  further  evidence  of  his  conciliatory 
intentions,  in  part  as  follows: 

'*  Strengthen  tlie  hands  of  the  government  and  co-operate  with  it 
to  make  this  republic  a  coantry  where  all  inhabitants  can  live  frater- 
nally together  1  For  months  I  have  thought  over  what  alterations 
would  be  desirable  in  the  government,  but  unwarrantable  instigations 
keep  me  back.  Improvements  have  been  demanded  from  me  in  a 
tone  which  the  men  would  not  have  dared  to  use  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Through  this  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  and  my  burghers, 
the  founders  of  this  republic,  to  consider  your  proposals.  It  was  my 
intention  to  submit  a  law  at  the  first  ordinary  session  of  the  volks- 
raad  whereby  a  municipality  with  a  mayor  might  be  appointed  for 
Johannesburg,  to  whom  the  whole  municipal  government  would  be 
Intrusted.  I  ask  you  earnestly  to  answer  this  question:  Dare  I,  after 
all  that  has  happened,  propose  such  to  the  volksraad?  The  answer  I 
myself  give,  as  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  in  Johannesburg  to 
whom  I  can  intrust  this.  Inhabitants  of  Johannesburg,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  government  to  appear  before  the  volksraad  with  the 
motto — '  Forget  and  forgivel' " 
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The  Boer  and  Hollander  classes,  however,  are  streuu- 
ouslj  resisting  all  proposals  of  compromise,  and  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  leaders  in  the  recent  uprising. 

A  new  phase  was  given  to  the  question  the  first  week 
in  February  by  the  publication  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Cliamberlain  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  for  presentation  to 
President  Kruger,  in  which,  as  a  method  of  dealing  with 
the  grievances  of  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
colonial  secretary  suggested  a  scheme  of  reforms  that  in- 
cluded the  granting  of  autonomy  to  the  residents  of  the 
Band.  The  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  following 
paragraphs  of  the  dispatch*. 

"Basing  tnjself  upon  the  expressed  desire  of  President  Erilger  to 
grant  municipal  government  to  Johannesburg,  I  suggest,  for  his  con- 
sideration, as  one  waj  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Rand  district,  from  end  to  end,  should  be  erected  into  something  more 
than  a  municipalitj  as  that  word  is  ordinarily  understood:  that,  in 
fact,  it  should  have  a  modified  local  autonomy,  with  powers  of  legis- 
lation on  purely  local  questions,  and  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  council;  and  that  this  power  of  legislation  should 
include  the  power  of  assessing  and  levying  its  own  taxation,  subject 
to  the  payment  to  the  republican  government  of  an  annual  tribute  of 
an  amount  to  be  fixed  at  once  and  revised  at  intervals,  so  as  to  meet 
the  case  of  a  diminution  or  increase  in  the  mining  industry. 

As  regards  judicial  matters  in  *Buch  a  scheme,  the  Rand,  like  the 
eastern  provinces  and  the  Kimberley  district  of  the  Cape  Colony,  might 
hare  a  superior  court  of  its  own.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  feature  of 
this  scheme  that  the  autonomous  body  should  have  the  control  of  its 
civil  police,  its  public  education,  its  mine  management,  and  all  other 
matters  affecting  its  internal  economy  and  well-being.  The  central 
government  would  be  entitled  to  maintain  all  rea&onable  safeguards 
against  the  fomenting  of  a  revolutionary  movement  or  the  storage  of 
arms  for  treasonable  purposes  within  the  district. 

"Those  living  in,  and  there  enjoying  a  share  in  the  government 
of,  the  autonomous  district,  would  not,  in  my  view,  be  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  general  legislature  or  the  central  executive,  or  the  presi- 
dential election.  The  burghers  would  thus  be  relieved  of  what  is 
evidently  a  haunting  fear  to  many  of  them — although  I  believe  an 
unfounded  one — that  the  first  use  which  the  enfranchised  newcomers 
would  make  of  their  privileges  would  be  to  upset  the  republican  form 
of  government.  Relieved  of  this  apprehension,  I  should  suppose 
that  there  would  not  be  many  of  them  who  would  refuse  to  deal  with 
the  grievances  of  the  comparativelv  few  Uitlanders  outside  the  Rand 
on  those  liberal  principles  which  characterized  the  earlier  legislation 
of  the  republic." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  added  that  he  would  be  glad  if  President  Kril- 
ger  oould  come  to  England  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  Boer  government  was  incensed  at  the  publication 
of  this  dispatch  without  its  being  first  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger.  They  regarded  it  as  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference in  matters  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Transvaal  government.    In  f^ct,  a  ^ecood  crisis  s^^Hi^d 
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imminent;  but  all  immediate  danger  was  promptly  averted 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  announcement  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons of  his  readiness  to  abandon  his  home-rule  proposal 
for  the  Rand^  and  to  ask  President  Kruger  to  suggest  an 
alternative.  However,  the  president's  contemplated  visit 
to  England  was  indefinitely  postponed;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  volksraad  is  not  likely  to  assent  to  his  going  to  London 
except  on  condition  that  the  convention  of  1884  be  so 
amended  as  to  recognize  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  the  avowed  determination  of  the  British 
government  to  persist  in  its  efforts  to  secure  equal  rights 
for  its  subjects  in  the  republic.  It  is  also  the  avowed  de- 
termination of  the  German  government,  as  stated  in  the 
Reichstag  by  Foreign  Minister  von  Bieberstein,  to  "  uphold 
the  status  quo  of  Delagoa  bay,  and  also  the  rights  involved 
in  the  ownership  of  the  German  railways,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  South  African  republic  as  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  1884."  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show 
not  only  that  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal  is  very  much 
complicated,  but  that  the  possibility  of  a  clash  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  by  no  means  entirely  averted. 
The  outlook,  moreover,  is  not  rendered  less  ominous  by 
the  conclusion,  in  March,  of  a  new  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State  and  of  Cape 
Colony  are  said  to  be  arming,  while  there  has  recently 
been  a  large  influx  of  Germans  into  the  police  and  artil- 
lery of  the  Transvaal. 

The  Matabele  Uprising. — The  South  African  situa- 
tion was  further  complicated,  near  the  end  of  March,  by 
a  formidable  uprising  of  the  Matabeles.  The  last  revolt  of 
these  warlike  natives,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  subdued 
after  a  sharp  campaign  conducted  by  Dr.  Jameson  in  the 
latter  part  of  1893  (Vol.  3,  pp.  GIG  and  83G).  The  present 
absence  of  Dr.  Jameson  in  England,  the  withdrawal  of 
part  of  the  chartered  company's  police,  and  the  political 
complications  with  which  Great  Britain  now  finds  herself 
confronted  in  South  Africa,  have  created  an  opportunity 
for  another  uprising,  of  which  the  Matabeles  (possibly 
under  the  instigation  of  anti-British  intriguers)  have  availed 
themselves.  At  the  end  of  March  the  revolt,  which  in- 
cluded the  well-armed  native  police  force  of  350,  was  rap- 
idly spreading.  The  stronghold  of  the  Matabeles  was  in 
the  Matoppo  hills,  southeast  of  Buluwayo,  though  bands 
of  marauding  natives  appeared  in  many  other  directions 
from  that  place,     Many  of  the  white  settlers  were  mur- 
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dered,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
garrison  and  people  of  fiiiluwayo,  to  which  point  forces 
were  being  sent  by  the  British  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
The  government  of  the  Transvaal  oifered  to  Sir  Hercules 
Uobinson  the  assistance  of  tlie  burgher  forces  for  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children  in  the  disturbed  region. 

Jameson,  Dr.  Leander  Starr,  ivas  born  Id  Scotland  in  1853. 
son  of  R.  W.  Jameson,  writer  to  the  Edinburgli  Signet.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Godolpliin  School  and  at  University  College  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  from  which  he  qualified  as  M.  li.  C.  S.  in  1875;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  took  his  M.  B.  at  London  University,  at  which  he  albo 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  two  years  later.  Then  he  went  to  South 
Africa  and  had  a  first-class  practice  at  Kimberley.  It  was  there  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  first  met  him.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  was  nursed  day  and  night  by  Dr.  Jameson,  whose  treat- 
ment and  care  undoubtedly  saved  Mr.  Rhodes's  life.  When  the  opera- 
tions of  the  chartered  company  were  endangered  by  the  action  of 
Lobengula,  Dr.  Jameson  undertook  the  risky  ta^k  of  visiting  the 
chief.  Lobengula  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Jameson  succeeded  in 
caring  him,  and  so  obtained  the  concession  which  he  desired,  and  per- 
mission for  the  pioneer  force  to  march  througli  Mashonaland.  Then, 
having  been  previously  made  administrator  of  Mashonaland,  Dr. 
Jameson,  in  March,  1893,  announced  an  important  discovery  of  new 
gold  fields  not  far  from  Fort  Salisbury.  A  few  months  later  the  coun- 
try was  disturbed  by  the  incursion  of  a  Matabele  impi  which  Loben- 
gula had  dispatched  to  punish  a  Mashona  chief  for  stealing  cattle. 
The  impi  were  ordered  to  leave  by  the  whites,  and  as  they  refused 
they  were  attacked,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  were  killed.  The  raids 
of  the  Matabele  were  repeated,  and  at  last  they  fired  on  the  white 
police  near  Fort  Victoria,  and  followed  this  up  by  attacking  a  patrol 
of  the  Bechuanaland  border  police.  The  chartered  company's  forces 
then  began  to  advance  against  Tjol>engula,  who  was  himself  disin- 
clined for  war,  but  was  urged  on  by  his  young  braves  to  defy  the 
white  men.  Dr.  Jameson  was  in  command  of  2,000  men  of  the  com- 
pany's troops,  and  the  war  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Dr. 
Jameson  reached  Buluwayo  to  find  it  practically  destroyed,  and  short- 
ly afterward  Lobengula  was  captured.  Since  then  Buluwayo  has  be- 
come a  flourishing  town,  and  it  was  there  that  Dr.  Jameson  lived  for 
6ome  time. 

Rhodiss,  Rt.  Hon.  Cecil  J.,  ex- premier  of  Cape  Colony,  was 
bom  in  1853,  son  of  Rev.  Francis  William  Rhodes,  rector  of  Bishop's 
Siortford,  £ng.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  symptoms  of  tuberculosis, 
and  sought  a  change  of  climate  at  the  Cape.  In  1870  he  took  part  in 
the  first  '*  rush  '*  to  the  diamond  discoveries  then  recently  made  in 
Griqualand  West.  There  he  met  Mr.  C.  D.  Rudd,  who  had  also  gone 
to  South  Africa  to  repair  a  constitution  which  had  broken  down  in 
training  at  Cambridge.  The  two  men  formed  a  lasting  friendship.  Both 
are  now  directors  of  the  Consolidated  Qolc^elds,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant gold-mining  trusts.  But  tVie  two  young  partners  really 
founded  their  fortunes  on  some  contracts  in  De  Beers  Mines.  (Gradu- 
ally they  acquired  claims  which  grew  ultimately  into  the  De  Beers 
Mining  Company .  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  came  home 
and  went  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  B.  A., 
piooeeding  to  bis  M.  A.  decree  in  1881,     iieturnin^  to  the  Cape,  Mr. 
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Rhodes  soon  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  col- 
ony. Elected  to  the  legislative  aiiisembly  as  member  for  West  Barkly 
in  1881,  he  has  represented  that  constituency  ever  since.  In  1884  he 
was  made  treasurer  of  Cape  Colony,  and  later  in  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  deputy  commissioner  of  Bechuanaland.  In  1890  he 
became  premier  in  succession  to  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  and  commis- 
sioner of  crown  lands  and  public  works  of  Cape  Colony;  and  since 
1894  he  had  been  premier  and  minister  of  native  affairs.  In  February, 
1895,  he  became  a  member  of  the  imperial  privy  council.  His  aims 
have  been  definitely  avowed  as  the  welding  of  the  varied  European 
races '  occupying  South  Africa  into  one  great  colonial  nationality. 
*•  United  South  Africa"  has  been  the  rallying  cry  of  his  policy."  His 
sphere  of  influence  stretches  from  Cape  Town  to  Tanganyika,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  work  to  which  he  has 
specially  devoted  himself  in  the  country  bearing  his  name — Rhodesia 
— is  briefly  summarized  as  follows,  by  the  London  Times: 

'*  Such  a  development  of  material  resources,  combined  with  improvement 
in  soci.:l  surround infrs,  as  shall  attract  a  large  white  population.  The  work  of 
the  administrator,  operating  in  harmony  with  his  (Mr.  Khodes*s)  conception, 
will  be  so  to  orfcanize  the  conditions  uncfer  which  the  jBrrowing  population  of  the 
country  can  be  received  and  governed  as  to  enable  the  influx  to  take  place 
with  a  minimum  of  distress  and  fricticm  and  to  initiate  the  establishment  of 
n  great  English  community  of  the  future  under  Institutions  as  nearly  as  possi- 
bie  approximating  to  whafr  experience  hH.s  approved  to  be  l>est  in  tlie  institu- 
tionsby  wiiich  tliey  are  governed  at  home." 

A  writer  in  the  Graphic  of  November  11,  1893,  says: 

"Though  reputed  to  be  immensely  rich,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  lives  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  and  his  i^ersonal  expeuHcs  are  said  not  to  exceed  £500  a 
year.  His  home  is  a  comfortable  but  unpretentious  building  called  'The 
Grange,'  and  is  situated  at  Kondebosch,  near  Cape  Town." 

The  story  of  the  granting  of  a  royal  charter  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  in  1889,  affords  an  example  of  his  indomitable  de- 
termination. His  gift  of  £10,000  to  the  Irish  home  rule  party  in  1891 
excited  much  comment;  for  Mr.  Rhodes  is  an  imperialist,  and  was, 
therefore,  hardly  exi>ected  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Parnell.  The  re- 
sult of  his  policy  in  South  Africa  has  been  that  the  Cape  ministry  has 
become  almost  absolute. 


ABYSSINIA  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

Italian  Defeat  at  Adowa. — From  December  20, 1895, 
tillJauiuiry 23, 1890,  Makale,orMakalla(Vol.  5,  p.  955), was 
the  principal  theatre  of  action  in  Italy's  war  with  Abys- 
sinia. The  place  was  strongly  fortified,  though  all  the  en- 
gineering work  had  not  been  completed  when  the  siege  be- 
gan: in  particular,  access  to  the  wells  was  precarious.  The 
garrison  numbered  1,200  men  under  command  of  Colonel 
(lalliaTvo.  Aft^r  the  rejmlse  of  December  20  the  Abyssin- 
ians  renewed  the  attack  every  two  or  three  days:  more 
than  once  they  suffered  heavy  loss  in  attempting  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault.     King  Menelek  Avas  present  during 
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From  Harper'M  Weekly.    Copyright,  18S8,  by  Harp<rr  &,  Bi-od. 

SEAT  OF  ITALIAN-ABYSSINIAN  WAR. 

the  siege  to  witness  their  bravery.  The  armament  of  tlie 
fortress  was  insufficient,  only  four  cannon  being  available: 
and  ammunition  and  rations  were  short.  The  Abyssinians, 
intrenched  on  the  neighboring  lieights,  cut  off  the  garrison 
from  their  water  supply.  AVhen  further  resistance  was 
hopeless,  the  commandant  accepted  the  terms  of  surrender 
offered  by  Menelek.  The  garrison,  taking  all  their  arms 
and  equipment,  were  permitted  to  march  out  and  unmo- 
lested to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  Italian  army  at 
Adigrat. 

The  fall  of  Makale  left  the  way  open  for  Menelek  to 
advance  against  General  Baratieri  at  Adigrat,  or  to  inter- 
rupt the  Itsilian  commander's  line  of  communication  with 
M{is80wah.  But  before  his  army  began  to  move  from 
Makale,  King  Menelek  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Itjilian  camp 
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to  offer  terms  of  peace,     Cieiieral  Bnratieri  had  been  em- 
powered by  his  government  to  coiichide  a  treaty  of  peace; 
but  the  limitB  of  hia  power  were  strictly  defined,  and  those 
limits  he  could  not  transcend.     The  terms  offered  by  the 
Abyssinian  king  were  that  the  Italians  should  abandon  all 
the  positions  occupied  by  them  outside  of  the  original 
bounilaries  of  their  colony  of  Erythrea,  and  that  the  treaty 
of  Ueeialli  (ISSH)  shonld  be  re- 
vised to  the  extent  of  eliminating 
from  it  the  provision  foran  Italian 
protectorate  over  Abyssinia,     To 
neither  of  those  stipulations  was 
General  Baratieri  empowered  to 
assent,  so  he  declared  tne  terms  to 
be  unacceptable,  and  immediately 
'  broke  off  negotiiitious. 
)■       General  llaratieri's  conduct  of 
.  the  war  had  forsome  weeks  called 
forth   hostile  critteisnis  in  the 
Italian  parliament  and  in  the 
iiKKKKAi.  HAKATiKHi.  pfcss;  Hnu  On  Fcbruary  'Z4  an  or- 

rr*i.nK  mmdsiiiH  iiKr-^tTBD  derof  the  war  deiMFtment  was  is- 
Bv  THK  iBVMiNiAN-,  g^j^^j  dcposiug  him  from  the  chief 

command  and  constituting  him  commander  of  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  army  in  Abyssinia.  General  Lnigi 
I'elloux,  formerly  minister  of  wur,  was  named  us  his  snc- 
cessor;  but  two  days  later  the  name  of  (iencral  Baldissera 
was  substituted  for  that  of  General  I'ellous. 

Bat.Dismkhi.Oeseiial.  h  fiftj-seven  years  ot  ape. «  native  of  ITn- 
dine,  in  Ven--iiuii  territory.  He  was  admitted  to  iLe  Militarr  AcadeiiiT 
o[  Wiener- Neiistatit  at  tbe  instance  of  Maria  Anna,  einpretisof  Austria, 
tii  whose  notice  llie  Imv  liad  been  cinnniended  by  tbe  biKbo|i  nf  Un 
iline.  In  tbe  war  nf  Franes  and  Piedmont  witii  AuHtria,  in  1850,  lie 
Nerved  in  tlie  imperial  arrny  a^inst  liin  own  countrymen.  He  re- 
mained in  the  AuMrian  nervtce  till  1866.  an<t  tben  entered  tbe  Italian 
army  as  major.  He  ijerved  in  Italy's  Atriean  colony  of  KrytUrea  f  roin 
IHH'  till  181)0.  liaviiiK  the  chief  command  of  ibe  ariny  there,  and  was 
for  a  time  t'lvernor  of  Erythrea.  Since  l«»0  he  bas  commanded  a 
military  deiiartment  in  Italy.  To  Baiilihiera  in  diip  the  Rrst  organiza- 
tion of  the  native  troops  nt  Italy's  African  province — troops  that  ever 
RJuee  have  given  a  good  aocount  of  tlieiiiHeJve.s  in  tbe  protracted  war 
ajrainst  Aliy^Minia. 

On  March  1,  when  General  Baldissera  was  en  route  for 
Massowali,  bringing  considerable  reinforcements  of  men 
and  war  material,  General  Baratieri  advanced  from  Adigrat 
in  force,  intending  to  attack  and  defeat  the  great  Abyssin- 
ian army  concentrated  at  Adowa.  before  his  successor 
should  arrive.    The  Italians  ciiptnred,  without  meeting  any 
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serious  opposition,  the  passes   leading   to   Adowa.     Tlic 
Abyssinian  army  numbered  about  fiO,lX)0  men,  well  armed, 
well  disciplined,  flushed  with  victory,  and  commanded  by 
Menelek  in  person  and  the  other  native  generals  who  in 
previous  enooiinters  with  the  Italians  had  given  proof  of  no 
mean  strategical  ability.     The  numerical  strenpth  of  the 
Italian  forces  is  not  stated  in  the  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory reports  of  the  action  that  have 
so  far  been  published,  but  it  was 
not  less  than  20,000  (not  im- 
probably 25,000)  with  a  propor- 
tionately large  tniin  of  artillery. 
The  attack  was  delivered  blindly. 
General  Albertone's  column,  ad- 
vancing on   Abba  Carima,  soon 
found  itself  engaged  with  the  whole 
of   Menelek's  army.     Arlmondi's 
brigade  was  called  up  from  the 
centre  to  cover  Albertone's  retreat. 
But  the  movement  could  not  be  ', 
executed,  owing  to  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  broken  nature  of  / 
the  ground.    Presently  the  attack 

of  the  Abyssiuians  extended  along  „(»  co>i««Nii«V^"r'tH'K'iT.i.- 
the  whole  Italian  front  and  en-       iak  roEciB  in  shhth- 
veloped  both  wings.     Aft«r  a  des-  '*"  a?hic.. 

perat«  struggle  the  Italians  were  forced  to  give  way,  and 
the  army  was  broken  up  into  its  individual  elements. 
General  Baratieri  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  or  one  of 
the  firat,  to  reach  a  place  of  safety;  the  mass  of  the 
army,  less  the  dead  and  the  wounded^  headed  for  Adigrat. 
All  the  artillery  (flfty-two  guns),  thousands  of  rifles,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  war  material  were  left  on  the  field  or 
thrown  away  in  tiie  precipitate  flight.  The  loss  in  killed 
was  probably  as  much  as  3,000;  of  the  number  of  wounded 
and  prisoners  no  report  has  yet  been  published.  The 
Abyssiuians  aeem  to  have  been  content  with  routing  the 
enem^,  at  least  no  mention  of  a  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
host  IS  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  affair  that  have  so  far 
come  to  light.  The  native  African  soldiers  in  the  Italian 
army  showed  courage  and  discipline,  but  they  could  not 
avail  to  steady  the  panic-stricken  ranks.  The  captured 
artillery  and  other  war  material  will  add  much  to  the 
effective  force  of  the  Abyssinian  annics:  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Abyssiuians  by  Italy  are 
enormously  increased. 
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General  Baratieri'a  report  of  the  battle,  made  to  tlie 
Italian  war  department,  has  not  been  deemed  worth  pub- 
lication in  extenso  by  tlie  public  press;  its  character  may 
perhaps  be  surmised  from  such  imperfect  summaries  of  its 
contents  as  this: 

The  repurt  explainH  vhy  the  Italians  were  obli^^ed  to  make  tlie 
attack  upon  tlie  AbfSHiniana  as  tliey  did,  and  why  tlie  former  were 
dereated.     tieneral  Albertone'ii  brijcade.  tbe  report  says,  bad  aiU-anci>d 
too  far  and  lost  contact  wiiU  tlie  main 
army.    To  protect  tlieiii.  Baralit^ri  was 
obli^^  to  move  forward.     The  white 
tmo|)Hof  Albertflne'Hcnmuianddid  not 
resist  tbe  assault  of  the  AbTssiniann, 
and  fell  back  in  disorder,  iiiadering 
tlieartilleryfroiutakiDgposition.  Tbe 
black  troops  of  tbe  brigade  were 
brarer  and  fout;ht  with  more  valor 
and  vi^r  than  the  whites.     It  ie  dif- 
ficult, IJeneral  Baratitri  says,  to  ascer- 
tain tbe  Italian  losses  accuratelT. 
I  Large  numbers  ot  tbe  in«n  are  miss- 
I   liiK,  who  are  supposed  to  be  dead  or 
taken  prisoDers. 

Throughout  Italy  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  disaster  to 
■mraLKit  II..  the  army  called  forth  a  storm 

BiNo  ..r  ABv-aixr*.  q(  popular  rage  against  the 

ministry.  Premier  Crispi  immediately  tendered  to  King 
Humbert  his  resignation,  but  was  by  him  advised  to 
withhold  it  till  the  meeting  of  the  chambers,  so  that  he 
might  discharge  himself  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  In  Milan  30,000  ]>crsoiis  took  part  in  a  tu- 
multuous demonstration  against  the  Crispi  ministry.  The 
police  being  unable  to  disperse  the  crowds,  the  troops  were 
called  out,  and  only  after  seveni!  bayonet  charges  were  the 
streets  cleared.  At  Pavia  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children  attacked  a  train  of  railway  coaches  which  were 
carrying  troops  to  the  coast  for  transportation  to  Masso- 
wah.  The  soldiers  were  dragged  forcibly  out  of  the  cars, 
and  the  rails  torn  up  to  prevent  the  train  from  proceeding. 
Similar  manifestations  of  intense  popular  feeling  were  made 
in  all  quarters  of  the  peninsula.  The  police  and  military 
officers  used  great  and  unwonted  forbearance  in  dealing 
with  the  excited  multitudes:  it  was  felt  that  a  total  break- 
down of  civil  government  and  social  order  might  occur  at 
any  moment. 

The  Marquis  di  Rndini  succeeded  Crispi  as  prime  min- 
iater  Mari^h  8.     He  immediately  reopened  negotiations  for 
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pence  with  Jlenelek,     This  step,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  taken  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giiining  time 
for  assembling  a  new  army,  and  winning  the  co-operation 
of  European  powers,  England  especially.    Certain  at  is  that 
both  of  these  objects  were  gained,  for  reinforcements  were 
poured  into  Massowah,  and  England  decided  to  dispatch 
an  c<tpeditioD  against  the  khalifa  (as  the  gnccessor  of  the 
Mulidi  in  the  Soudan  is  called), 
one  avowed  purpose  of  which  is 
to  sa\e  Italy  from  the  necessity  of 
defending  Kassala  against  the 
dervishes  while  she  proceeds  to 
assert  her  sovereignty  over  Tlgre. 

About  the  time  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Italians  at  Adowa,  the  ^ 
Russian  emperor  conferred  on'- 
King  Menelek  the  grand  cross  of  ^ 
tile  Order  of  St.  George,  the  high-  % 
est  military  decoration  in  Russia.  ; 
It  is  not,  however,  certain  that 
this  mark  of  favor  was  intended 
to  have  added  significatice  at  this 
special  juncture.  <jdk««  t*itou  nr  aby^-ihia. 

At  the  end  of  March  a  dispatch  from  Mussuwiih  re- 
ported the  force  of  dervishes  investing  Kassala  to  amount 
to  15,000:  this  is  the  estimate  of  Colonel  Stevani,  com- 
manding the  garrison  of  Kassala.  The  activity  and  en- 
terprise of  the  dervishes  are  sliown  in  the  frequency  of 
their  attacks  on  the  defenses  of  the  place.  A  mixed  Italian 
and  native  battalion,  which  was  conveying  a  caravan  from 
Kussala  to  Massowah,  was  attacked  between  Kassala  and 
Sabderat,  by  5,000  dervishes.  Beaten  off,  the  dervishes  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  having  received  reinforcements. 
Again  they  were  repulsed,  but  the  loss  on  the  Italian  side 
was  100  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  Abyssinian  councils  of  state  and  war,  the  mind 
and  will  of  Taitou,  Menelck's  queen,  count  foragood  deal. 

This  ladf  is  credited  with  liaving  some  yearx  a^"  raused  tbp  ne- 
frotiationa  for  peace  with  Italy  to  Vie  dropped:  and  it  !h  believed  tLat  it 
is  ^lie  wlio  procures  tbe  insertion,  in  everj  program  for  peace  conven- 
tions, of  one  condition  or  another  to  wliicb  Italy  cannnl  lie  brought  to 
■»ienl.  Tbeltali&ns.  having  occupied  Masoowab  in  ISN.^i,  bad  by  iWH 
seized  nearly  tbe  wholeof  tbe  province  of  Tlgre,  and  in  the  northwest 
bad  established  their  rule  almost  as  far  as  Kassala  in  the  Mahdi's  do- 
main. In  that  year  Menelek  wa.s  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  which  the 
Italians  interpret  as  giving  to  their  king  protectorate  rights  ocer 
Abyaunia.     Menelek  having  ptotested  against  the  protectorate,  King 
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ent  Count  ADtonclli  W  the  court  of  the  Abyssioian  poten- 
lain  m&ttera.  But  the  queen  would  not  jiermit  tbe  diplo- 
Qoa  krgumanls  to  have  an;  effect.     The  treaty  of  Lccialli. 


be  resciod- 
ed,  and  a  new 
treatydrawn  u]>. 
She  drafted  n 
new  formula.Ixr- 
gianlng  with 
these  words: 


Hllsii  pro 
e)  of  th< 


Wa 


fol. 


lowed,  and  v 
promisee  to  con- 

Qaeen  TaTtou 
holds  her  coign 
o[  vantagpinthe 
councils  of  the 

She  has  had 
a  romantic  his- 
tory. Thoughof 
an  aocient  and 
no  hie  family,  she 

in  the  purple." 

She  was  aiftfried 
sei-eral  times  be- 
fore becominK 
the   wife    of 


t  of  the  fa- 
il»     Negus 
9  Theodoros,  who 
WTPT  Ann  THi  wiuDiH  Committed  sui- 

cide ratber  than 
surrender  himself  to  l^ni  Napier  after  the  capture  of  Magdala. 
his  capital.  There  wa-s  a  talk  at  that  time  of  uniting  by  marriage 
iho  two  young  people,  both  IwinK  of  royal  blood.  But  Meneiek 
married  the  (iHughter  of  Theodoros.  TaVtou  liecame  the  wife  of 
l)egiac  Oriel,  and  soon  after  of  another  dejjiac  or_ chief,  Oliiorghie, 
from  whcim  she  was  divorced  three  months  afrer  the  wedding  to 
marry  Oianleri  I'die,  He  conspired  against  the  Negns,  and  was 
seiitenceil  to  perpetual  imprisonineat.  The  unfortunate  TaTtou 
look  refuge  in  the  couvent  of  Debra  Mercl,  whence  she  was  takea 
off  by  her  lirother.  Kaa  Ollie,  who  conducted  ber  to  the  provioce  of 
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SboA.  There  TaTtou  married  n  cliief  namtHl  Zeccara^cciu.  brttlier 
of  the  besatirul  Bafana,  [Lea  tlie  favorite  of  Meoelck ;  and  aLe  was 
compeUed  to  flee  from  tliat  fouiili  haabaad,  who  brutally  beat  Bud 
otlierwiiie  ill  treated  lier.  Taltou  aeain  went  to  lier  bnitber,  wLo 
sent  her  on  a  miaBion  to  the  court  of  Menelek,  from  wLom  she  asked 
the  retnm  of  some  men  who  had  been  captured  br  tbe  Imperial  )^v- 
emor  of  the  Tigre.  Menelek  was  captivated  by  the  pbysical  beauty 
and  the  intellectual  accomplishments  of  Taltou,  and  be  married  ber 
wlemnlj,  thus  making 
TalloQ  the  empress  of 
Ethiopia. 

English  Espedl' 
tion  to  the  Soudan. 

— Ital}''s  province  of 
Erjthrea  was  designed 
specificallytoserveiiaa 
check  on  the  Mahdists 
and  dervishes  of  the 
Soudan,  a  barrier 
against  their  advance 
in  to  the  southern  prov- 
inccBof  Egypt.    When 
the  disaster  at  Adowa 
annulled  Italy's  pres- 
tige as  a  military  pov- 
er,  the  occasion  seem- 
ed favorable  for  a  for- 
ward march  of  the 
dervishes;  and  forth- 
with the  intelligence 
wasspread  abroad  that 
their  hosts  were  mas- 
tering at  Dongola,  and  now,  oeor«f  n.  munH, 
thatan  invasionof  the      aBm™  ^^^DBHHLKET*llv  for  toreiok 
laud  of  the  Pharaohs  Arniiw 
was  impending.    There  was  alarm  at  Cairo,  and  there  was 
not  less  alarm  in  Lombard  street:  at  the  Horse  Guards 
all  this  had  been  foreseen,  and  every  provision  made  In 
advance  to  meet  the  emergency.     As  early  as  March  14. 
before  certain  assunince  was  had  of  any  move  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Soudanese  fanatics,  the  plan  of  a  campaign  in  the 
Soudan  was  alreadjdrawn  np,  the  numerical  strength  of  an 
anti-Mahdi  expedition  determined,  the  cost  estimated  and 
provided   for,-  and   a  commander-in-chief  named.     The 
money  to  pay  for  the  expedition,  at  least  the  first  instal- 
ment, £500,000,  was  to  come  out  of  the  unappropriated 
balance  in  the  Egyptian  treasury.   The  sirdar  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  army,  General  Kitchener,  was  chosen  to  be  commander- 
in-chief,  and  his  principal  lieutenants  were  also  selected. 
The  expeditionary  army  s  strength  was  fixed  at  12,000  men, 
all  Egyptian  troops,  except  1,200  British  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army. 

An  understanding  was  in  the  middle  of  March  believed 
to  exist  between  the  king  of  the  Belgians  and  the  British 
government,  in  virtue  of  which  a  force  from  the  Kongo 
S'ree  State,  associated  with  levies  from  the  native  troops  of 
Lagos,  will  attack  the  dervishes  from  the  south,  in  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Later  this  rumor  was  confirmed ; 
and  before  the  end  of  March  the  black  troops  were  on  the 
march  toward  the  Soudan  frontier  on  the  south. 

France  and  Russia  are  openly  hostile  to  the  expedition 
itself  and  the  proposed  method  of  defraying  its  cost  out  of 
the  Egyptian  treasury;  but  Germany  approves,  seeing  that 
the  expedition  will  help  to  lift  Italy  out  of  the  slough  in 
her  African  province.  By  doing  this  favor  to  Italy,  Eng- 
land wins  the  good  will  oi  the  Dreibund,  and  in  particular 
of  Germany.  The  reasons  for  this  new  invasion  of  the 
Soudan  are  thus  stated  in  the  London  Times: 

**  From  tbe  point  of  view  of  Egyptian  interests  and  of  British 
policy,  tbe  advance  on  Dongola,  long  regarded  as  inevitable  by  tbose 
best  acquainted  with  tbe  state  of  tlie  Soudan,  bas  now  become  an 
urgent  matter.  Tbe  shock  to  tbe  prestige  of  all  tbe  European  powers 
that  have  possessions  in  Northern  Africa,  which  was  produced  by  tbe 
defeat  of  tbe  Italians  at  Adowa,  cannot  be  neutralized  bv  the  oonclu- 
sion  of  a  peace  with  Menelek.  The  excitement  of  tbe  dervishes  has 
to  be  reckoned  with;  and  the  danger  to  Egypt  if  they  were  to  capture 
Kassala  from  the  Italians  must  not  be  overlooked.  Even  if  the 
Italians  come  to  terms  with  tbe  Abyssinians,  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
they  will  be  able,  or  perhaps  willing,  to  continue  to  hold  Kassala, 
where  tbe  power  of  tbe  dervishes  would  constitute  *a  serious  menace 
to  Suakin  and  the  neighboring  oasis  of  Tokar.'  But  the  possession  of 
Dongola  and  the  fertile  province  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  has  further 
and  larger  advantages.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  tbe  advance  to  this 
point — we  do  not  say  that  a  movement  upon  Abu  Hamed  would  not 
be  in  some  respects  preferable — is  the  first  step  in  a  policy  that  must 
have  for  its  ultimate  object  tbe  reconquest  from  barbarism  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Khartoum.  While 
Khartoum  and  the  provinces  beyond  it  remain  in  the  bands  of  the 
enemies  of  civilization,  the  position  of  Egypt  must  always  remain  in- 
secure." 

The  press  of  Gormany  welcomes  this  action  of  England 
on  the  ground  that  it  gives  aid  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of 
need  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Dreihund,  The  Nord- 
deutsche  Zeitung,  which  on  March  12  had  accused  Eng- 
land of  encouraging  the  French  desire  of  revenge  upon 
Germany,  two  days  later  highly  approved  England's  gen- 
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crous  behavior  toward  Italy  in  this  emergency.  The  Weser- 
Ztitung  publishes  a  note  inspired  from  Berlin  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  security  of  the  Dreibund  would  be  increased 
if  the  naval  power  of  England  should  reinforce  the  Italo- 
Austrian  position;  and  then  the  Transvaal  matter  is  for- 
mally thrown  overboard  as  a  question  **  that  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  imperil  the  interests  of  the  Dreibvnd.*' 

In  the  British  parliament  Mr.  George  N.  Curzon,  on 
behalf  of  the  government^  made  a  statement^  March  16^  of 
the  reasons  for  sending  an  expedition  against  Dongola. 
The  statement  was  followed  by  an  exciting  debate,  which 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Labouchere.  He  declared  the  expedi- 
tion to  be  worse  than  needless:  it  hindered  the  fulfilment 
of  England's  pledge  to  evacuate  Egypt;  and  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  relieve  the  Italians.  He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Italy,  but  not  of  Italy  in  Africa.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  did 
not  believe  that  the  real  object  was  the  safety  of  Egypt's 
frontier,  nor  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Italy,  which  was  im- 
possible, he  said.  He  suspected  that  the  government's 
purpose  was  to  establish  a  position  at  Darfnr  as  the  centre 
of  the  great  African  kingdom  which  they  hoped  to  estab- 
lish. Sir  William  Harcourt  said  that  if  this  was  the  first 
step  of  a  forward  policy,  it  was  of  a  most  perilous  character 
and  deserved  strenuous  opposition.  The  empire  was  al- 
ready ample  enough  to  please  the  most  inordinate  ambi- 
tion. The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  could  not  conceive 
of  a  change  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soudan  than  that 
that  country  should  be  transferred  to  a  government  under 
English  influence.  The  government  was  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  268  to  126. 

The  next  day  in  the  Italian  senate  a  motion  was  passed 
thanking  the  British  parliament  for  its  sympathy.  The 
journal  Popolo  Romano  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
vote.  "For  the  first  time,"  it  said,  **the  British  govern- 
ment proclaims  to  Europe  its  alliance  with  Italy."  The 
government  of  Italy  assumed  a  more  confident  air. 

"The  late  ministry," said  Premier  di  Rudini,  "ordered  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  for  peace.  We  have  continued  them,  and  will 
still  continae  to  treat,  but  we  will  not  accept  any  conditions  ex- 
cept sucli  as  will  reinstate  the  national  honor. "  He  was  about  to  ask 
of  the  chambers  a  credit  of  140  million  lire  ($28,000,000)  for  continu- 
ing the  war. 

From  the  Soudan  before  the  end  of  March  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  proclamation  of  the  '*Holy  War"  by 
the  khalifa  against  Egypt.  It  is  expected  that  60,000  of 
the  best  fighting  men  of  the  Soudan  will  be  mustered  at 
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Oindurinan  by  September.  Anglo-Egyptian  troops  had 
reached  Wady-Halfa.  The  camel  corps  there  was  over 
1,000  strong,  and  there  was  a  competent  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery force.  The  British  Intelligence  Department  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  early  and  trustworthy  information 
regarding  the  movements  of  the  dervishes;  but  by  some 
means  the  khalifa  is  said  to  obtain  reports  of  everything 
that  occurs  at  Cairo  and  at  AVady-Ualfa. 


THE  ARMENIAN.  QUESTION. 

nnUE  devastation  of  Armenia  and  the  impoverishment  of 
its  people  cannot  fail  to  have  very  serious  consequences 
for  the  Turkish  government.  The  Armenians,  both  in 
their  own  province  and  wherever  they  are  settled  through- 
out the  empire,  have  earned  the  reputtttion  of  being  an  in- 
dustrious people  with  a  marked  aptitude  for  business.  In 
the  cities,  banking  and  merchandising  were,  until  the 
present  troubles,  in  the  hands  mostly  of  Armenians.  These 
thrifty  farmers  and  herdsmen,  these  bankers  and  mer- 
chants, are  now,  in  six  great  provinces,  reduced  literally  to 
beggary.  From  them  no  torture  can  wring  taxes.  Bank- 
ruptcy impends  over  the  government.  Trade  being  para- 
lyzed, there  is  an  enormous  decline  of  customs  receipts. 
The  treasury  is  empty;  and  the  salaries  of  the  civil  func- 
tionaries, as  well  as  the  pay  of  the  army,  are  in  arrear. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  must  be  paid,  else  the 
European  money-lenders  will  write  their  effective  vlacet 
across  the  demand  made  by  the  civilized  world  for  tne  ef- 
facement  of  tlie  Turk.  But  whence  are  the  necessary 
funds  to  come?  Not  from  the  Turkish  population.  The 
Turk  is  indolent,  thriftless,  poor.  Besides,  the  Turks 
have  alwavs  reijarded  themselves  as  the  lords  of  the  land: 
it  is  not  for  them  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  state,  bevond 
serving  in  the  army  and  in  the  civil  administration,  feven 
in  the  most  prosperous  times  they  have  not  been  required 
to  pay  their  fair  proportion  of  the  taxes,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts they  are  virtually  exempt  from  that  obligation.  The 
Christian  populations  have  supported  the  state.  But  now 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  have  lost  their  all,  the 
government  will  not  dare  to  -demand  the  same  support  of 
its  Mohammedan  subjects.    Such  a  demand  would  provoke 
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rebellion.  The  troops  would  refuse  to  be  the  instrument 
of  the  Port«  in  exactinsf  contributions  from  their  fellow 
believers.  There  remains  only  the  ancient  resource:  the 
Christian  populations  are  not  stripped  of  all  their  posses- 
sions yet.  By  intimidation,  imprisonment,  and  murder, 
the  Christians  of  the  southern  and  coast  provinces  can  be 
compelled  to  give  up  considerable  sums.  And  besides, 
much  money  can  be  obtained  from  European  capitalists  in 
exchange  for  monopolies.  Then,  Turkey  lias  a  rather  nu- 
merous class  of  very  wealthy  officials,  in  active  service  or 
retired,  who  have  accumulated  great  riches  by  the  methods 
of  Oriental  officialism.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  convict 
them  of  malfeasance,  and  to  confiscate  their  property.  But 
such  devices  can  surely  at  best  only  defer  for  a  little  time 
the  end  that  seems  inevitable. 

£nforeed  Conversions. — The  destruction  of  life  and 
property  in  the  district  of  Harput  is  stated  to  have  been : 
Towns  and  villages  desolated,  138;  houses  burned,  5,064; 
persons  massacred,  12,708.  Fora  time  the  Porte  prohibited 
the  distribution  of  relief  to  the  surviving  inhabitants,  but 
afterward  consented  to  have  the  funds  and  supplies  that 
had  been  contributed  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
distributed  by  a  commission  of  three — one  American,  one 
Turk,  and  one  Armenian.  A.  M.  Jewett,  United  States  con- 
sul at  Sivas,  the  American  commissioner,  started  for  Har- 
put January  1. 

All  the  Protestant  Armenians  of  Abbastan,  near  Marash, 
formallv  embraced  Islamism,  to  save  themselves  from  mas- 
sacre.  The  Armenian  patriarch  complained  to  the  Porte 
against  this  enforced  conversion ;  and  in  reply  the  grand  vizier 
assured  him  that  an  order  had  been  sent  to  the  authorities  of 
the  place  to  abstain  from  such  methods,  and  even  to  deny  to 
Protestants  desiring  readmission  to  the  established  religion 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  that  fold.  This  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  government  would  seem  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  that  policy  by  cer- 
tain of  the  sultanas  most  trusty  advisers.  Marshal  Fuad 
Psisha,  the  famous  victor  of  Elena,  a  tactician  and  strate- 
gist of  distinction,  and  personally  a  man  of  the  highest 
courage,  wrote  to  the  sultan  a  letter  in  which  he  resigned 
all  his  military  and  other  offices  and  dignities,  declaring 
that  *' patriotism"  compelled  him  "not  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  actual  government  of  the  Porte."  The  sul- 
tan had  always  relied  absolutely  on  Fuad,  and  his  confi- 
dence in  hini  was  never  shaken  either  by  the  outspoken 
counsels  of  th^  bruscjue  old  warrior  or  by  the  whisperings 
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of  Fiiad's  enemies.  Another  defection  was  that  of  Von 
Goltz  Pasha,  for  several  years  an  instructor  in  the  military 
school  at  Pancaldi,  who  had  helped  in  reorganizing  the 
Turkish  army.  In  the  existing  circumstances  the  service 
of  the  Porte  was  ''distasteful  to  a  German  officer.^' 

Surrender  of  Zeitouii.— The  offer  of  mediation  be- 
tween the  revolted  Armenians  in  Zeitoun  and  the  Turks 
who  were  besieging  that  place  (Vol.  6,  p.  814),  which  of- 
fer had  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  European 
powers,  was  declined  by  the  Porte  in  December  last;  but 
on  January  2  of  the  present  year  Sir  Philip  Currie  obtained 
the  sultan  s  assent.  Delegates  of  the  powers  were  to  medi- 
ate on  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  Porte,  viz,,  full  amnesty 
upon  surrender  bv  the  insurgents  of  their  arms  and  their 
leaders.  Should  tlie  negotiations  prove  successful,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  powers  were  to  be  present  at  the  surrender  of 
the  arms  and  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection;  but,  if  the 
insurgents  rejected  the  conditions,  the  delegates  were  to 
withdraw.  It  was  not  believed  that  the  insurgents  would 
accept  the  sultan's  terms;  they  were  reported  to  have  suf- 
ficient provisions  and  ammunition  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  investing  force  of  Turks  until  July.  A  Con- 
stantinople telegram  of  January  28  confirmed  an  earlier 
report  of  a  battle  of  the  Zeitounlis  with  the  Turks.  The 
Zeitounlis  were  victorious,  and  the  Turkish  loss  consider- 
able. Twelve  hundred  wounded  Turkish  soldiers  had  al- 
ready reached  Marash,  and  the  churches  of  that  town  had 
been  converted  into  hospitals.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Turks  were  mostly  sent  to  Marasli:  in  many  cases  they  were 
^*so  shockingly  maltreated  that  it  is  impossible  to  publish 
the  details.  The  Turkish  bulletins  confessed  loss  of 
(350  men  in  the  fight.  Many  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Zeitounlis.  The  townsmen  had  in  all  about  800  Turkish 
prisoners,  of  whom  about  one-half  had  been  taken  in  the 
capture  of  the  small  Ottoman  garrisons  and  of  the  garrison 
of  Zeitoun.  But  the  insurgents  surrendered  on  the  terms 
arranged  by  the  delegates  of  the  powers  in  the  middle  of 
Februarv.  Five  leaders  of  the  Hintchaks,  an  Armenian 
revolutionary  society,  were  conducted  to  the  coast  for  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country. 

Thus  ended  the  revolt  of  Zeitoun  and  the  heroic  de- 
fense of  the  place.  The  event  proved  that  the  report  of 
abundance  of  supplies  in  the  town  was  erroneous.  The 
place  held  12,000  refugees  from  surrounding  villages,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition:  4,000  had 
died  from  want  and  sickness  during  the  siege.     The  gov- 
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ernment  undertook  to  convey  the  12,000  to  such  villages  as 
remained,  and  some  of  these  were  taken  to  Marash;  but 
they  were  left  naked  and  starving.  A  letter  from  Marash 
gives  this  account  of  the  arrival  of  a  convoy  of  people  from 
Zeitoun  and  of  their  treatment  by  the  Turkish  soldiery: 

"While  we  were  oonsideriDg  wliat  coald  be  done  for  tliese  peo- 
ple, several  natives  came  in,  bringing  news  of  the  second  convoy. 
The  soldiers  who  brought  them  from  Zeitoun  did  their  duty  pretty 
well — at  least  did  not  abuse  them  on  the  way;  but  when  they  reached 
Marash,  crowds  of  Mos»lems  turned  out  and  amused  themselves  by 
beating  the  refugfees  and  pelting  them  with  stones,  while  Marash 
'  soldiers  pushed  them  on  with  their  bayonets.  The  street  was  sprin- 
kled with  their  blood.  One  little  boy  was  killed  by  a  stone,  and  this 
morning  his  father  was  weeping  over  the  little  dead  body,  and  saying: 
*1  brought  him  unhurt  all  the  way  from  Zeitoun,  only  to  be  killed  in 
Marash.'  The  second  company  has  been  put  into  an  Armenian  school. 
Some  of  them  had  some  goods  with  them,  but  they  were  all  plun- 
dered on  entering  Marash.  Now  they  have  absolutely  nothing.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  are  going  to  be  brought  here,  nor  what  the 
plan  is  for  them.  If  they  are  taken  farther,  the  greater  part  of  them 
will  certainly  die.  If  they  are  left  here,  we  must  care  for  them.  Our 
means  are  not  at  all  adequate  for  any  such  increase.  We  are  now 
distributing  relief  in  the  smallest  driblets  to  over  6,000  in  Ma- 
rash, besides  sending  relief  to  several  small  villages.  But  we  need 
Thousands  of  ]x>unds  immediately  to  meet  this  great  and  terrible  need. 

''From  all  over  the  country,  and  especial Iv  from  Harput,  Marath, 
and  Aintab,  comes  this  plea  for  money.  Uhe  need  grows  greater 
rather  than  smaller  day  by  day  as  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions  of 
the  survivors  is  exhausted.  Of  all  the  destitute,  however,  the  case 
of  the  Zeitounli  seems  the  most  desperate.  The  suffering  in  that 
mouutain  fastness  from  starvation,  cold,  and  pestilence  will  probably 
never  be  adequately  described.  There  was  death  in  the  city  and 
death  outside,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  Zeitoun  I  is  fought  on  with 
a  stubborn  courage  that  has  never  been  excelled.  Now  tbat  the  sur- 
render has  come,  their  condition  is  almost  as  pitiable  as  before.  With 
their  crops  destroyed,  their  business  ruined,  money  and  stores  gone, 
and  husbands  and  fathers  killed  in  battle,  what  will  be  the  end  of 
this  people?  As  for  the  villagers  who  took  refuge  in  Zeitoun,  what 
can  they  hope  for?  Even  their  villages  have  been  destroyed,  the  houses 
burned,  and  the  land  seized  by  Moslem  neighbors.  The  massacres  of 
Last  November  were  only  the  beginning  of  the  tale." 

The  Massacres  Continued.— The  net  result  of  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  British  foreign  office  with 
the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  the  Britisli 
consuls  in  Anatolia,  is  to  show  that  25,000  Christians  have 
been  slaughtered,  and  an  area  larger  than  Great  Britain 
laid  waste.  But  the  slaughter  has  not  been  entirely  un- 
avenged, witness  the  gallant  defense  of  Zeitoun,  witness 
also  what  wa«  done  at  the  Hot  Springs  near  Marash,  as  re- 
iwrted  in.a  telegram  from  Constuutinople  of  the  date  Janu- 
ary 22. 

VoL 
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A  letter  liKS  been  received  here  (sajB  the  telegram)  wLich  rpports 

that  the  Turks  bsve  been  severely  beaten  ftnd  repulsed  near  the  Hot 

Springs.     The  commaoding  officer  ot  the  Turkish  soldiers  placed  the 

irregular  men  in  the  front  ranhB,  and  the  reserrea  next.     As  they 

were  marcliing  against  the  Armenians,  a  terrific  explosion  occurre  1, 

and  many  of  the  soldierrt  were  blown  to  atoms.     It  is  probahle  that 

dynamite  was  used.     The  Turks  say  that  flames  suddenly  burst  from 

the  earth.     Other  accounts  afHrm  the  surmise  that  dynamite  wan  iiseil 

against  the  Turks.     They  were  caught  in  a  deBle  and  a  large  num. 

ber  of  them  were 

killed.     The  Turks 

afterward  sueceeiled 

in  capturing  the  bar 

racks  and  cutting  off 

the  water  supply 

froin  theAnnenians. 

At  Oiirfa  (see 
table.  Vol.  ft,  p. 
815)therewasaii- 
other  outbreak  of 
savage  violencp 
December '^8  and 
2!).  The  London 
Times  corre- 
spondent at  Con- 
stantinople re- 
ports tbat  150 
wounded  Armo- 
niane  were 
thrown  down  a 
well,  petroleum 
poured  over 
rivmtiK  uirraru  Digai.  them,   sud   then 

ena*  BtRTON.  Bgt  q^   fire.      Ail 
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clergy  in  the  town  are  reported  massacred.  The  total 
number  of  the  slain  is  put  at  3,000  by  the  British  vice- 
consul,  Jlr,  Kitimaurioe. 

The  Red  Cross  Nlftsion.— Steps  having  been  taken, 
at  the  end  of  the  old  year,  for  the  dispatch  to  the  scene  of 
the  massacres  in  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  of  a  band  of 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  to  minister  to  the  home- 
less and  stiirving  people,  the  Turkish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, January  13,  published  a  circular  nnnounciTig  that 
Ilia  government  would  not  permit  "Any  distribution 
among  its  subjects,  in  its  own  territory,  by  any  foreign  so- 
ciety or  individuals,  of  money  collected  abroad."  The 
Ked  Gross  Society  is  expressly  named  as  of  the  class  of  or- 
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ganizations  prohibited.     The  ground  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  messengers  of  humanity  was  stated  as  follows: 

**  Tbe  collections  are  made  on  the  strength  of  speeches  delivered 
in  public  meetings  by  irreconcilable  enemies  of  tbe  Turkiiib  race  and 
religion,  and  on  tbe  basis  of  false  accusations  that  Turkey  repudiates. 
Besides,  tbe  Sublime  Porte  is  mindful  of  tbe  true  interests  of  its  sub- 
jects, and,  distinguishing  between  the  real  state  of  things  and  the 
calumnies  and  wild  exaggerations  of  interested  or  fanatical  parties, 
will  under  its  own  legitimate  control  alleviate  the  wants  of  all  Turk- 
ish subjects,  irrespective  of  creed  or  race." 

The  government  at  Washington  then  directed  Mr.  Ter- 
rell, American  minister  at  Constantinople,  to  notify  the 
Porte  of  the  desire  of  the  Red  Cross  to  enter  the  disturbed 
districts  and  carry  relief  to  the  suffering  people.  The  re- 
ply was  a  courteous  but  firm  refusal  for  the  reason,  as  stated, 
that,  first,  there  was  not  then,  nor  had  tliere  been,  any 
war  in  progress;  secondly,  there  was  no  need  warranting 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Cross. 

But  on  January  22  Miss  Clara  Barton,  accompanied  by 
a  small  staff  of  assistants,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Eng- 
land en  route  to  Constantinople.  Two  days  later  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople  advised  Secretary  of  State 
Olney,  that  the  policy  of  the  Porte  with  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  had  been  modified.  While  permission  is 
refused  to  members  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  such,  to  distribute 
relief  in  Armenia,  nevertheless  the  Porte  permitted,  as  it 
said,  '*any  persons  whom  Mr.  Terrell  names  and  approves" 
to  distribute  relief  in  the  interior  of  Turkey,  on  condition 
that  the  Turkish  authorities  should  be  kept  informed  of 
what  they  were  doing.  The  insignia  of  the  Red  Cross 
must  not  be  displayed  by  those  who  ministered  to  the  suf- 
ferers. On  the  arrival  of  Miss  Barton  at  Constantinople, 
Minister  Terrell  procured  for  her  and  her  assistants  the 
sultan's  safe-conduct,  allowing  them  to  visit  the  six  dis- 
tressed provinces,  and  personafiy  to  distribute  relief.  Miss 
Barton  fixed  the  headquarters  of  her  mission  of  benevo- 
lence at  Constantinople.  The  agents  of  the  society  were 
sent  to  several  districts  needing  relief. 

A  telegram  from  Constantinople,  March  25,  reports  a 
new  regulation  of  the  Turkish  government  regarding  the 
distribution  of  relief. 

The  agents  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  are  permitted  to 
distribute  relief  to  the  suffering  Christians  in  the  cities  only.  The 
Turkish  authorities  in  the  villages  will  prepare  lists  of  the  needy, 
and  send  the  destitute  inhabitants  to  the  agents  in  the  cities  for  re- 
lief. The  Red  Cross  agents  are  required  to  use  these  lists  in  perform- 
ing their  work  of  mercy,  and  the  distribution  of  relief  must  be  made 
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by  tliein  conjoiDtly  with  the  luembors  of  the  local  government  com- 
missioners. 

Barton,  Miss  Clara,  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, is  a  native  of  Oxford,  Mass.,  born  1888.  Early  in  life  she  was  a 
school  teacher.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  she  was  employed 
in  the  United  States  Patent  office,  Washington,  and  resigned  her 
place  to  serve  in  the  field  hospitals.  She  was  in  Europe  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Franco-German  war,  and  assisted  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden  in  establishing  hospitals.  At  the  end  of  that  war  she  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Gold  Cross  of  Baden  and  the  Iron  Cross  of  Ger- 
many. She  founded  the  American  Order  of  the  Red  Cross  in  1881, 
and,  as  its  president,  has  re|)eatedly  served  the  cause  of  humanity  on 
occ^asions  of  great  public  disasters  from  floods,  forest  fires,  etc.,  nota- 
bly in  the  case  of  the  Johnstown  (Penn.)  flood  in  1889. 

Kasso-Tiirkish  Secret  Treaty.— Before  the  end  of 
1895  suspicions  were  entertained  in  various  quarters, 
that  Russia  was  purposing  to  administer  Armenia.  When 
this  was  officially  denied  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  fact  wais 
recalled  that  even  while  Austria  was  preparing  to  assume 
the  administration  of  Bosnia,  there  was  a  similar  official 
denial  of  such  purpose.  But  Bosnia  was  occupied  by 
Austria;  and  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  Ottoman  and 
Muscovite  intrigue,  that  Armenia  may  be  already  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Russia  by  secret  treaty.  That 
some  such  understanding  exists  there  is  reason  to  believe; 
but  neither  Turkey  nor  Russia  had  down  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter  admitted  that  a  convention  of  the  nature  indi- 
(;ated  had  been  concluded.  Commenting  on  the  probable 
terms  of  the  treaty  and  its  consequences  to  England  and 
Europe,  the  Pcdl  Mall  Gazette  of  January  23  says: 

*'  We  regfard  the  news  as  true,  and  the  result  of  the  treaty  is  that 
the  Dardanelles  is  now  the  southern  outix)st  of  Russia,  and  Turkey 
is  Uussia's  vassal.  We  presume  the  British  government  will  protest 
against  the  treaty  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  information  is  plainly  of 
the  very  gravest  importance.  The  first  intimation  reached  us  four 
days  ago;  but  we  withheld  it  until  the  arrival  of  strong  confirmation, 
which  we  received  this  morning.  This  brings  Russia  into  the  Med- 
iterranean with  a  vengeance,  and  may  necessitate  the  strengthening 
of  our  fieet  in  those  waters.  Politically,  the  effect  will  be  far  greater. 
The  treaty  means  that  Turkey  has  realized  her  own  impotence  against 
disorders,  both  from  within  and  without,  and  has  decided  to  throw 
herself  for  safety  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  She  is  now  Russia's  vas- 
sal, and  Russia  is  entitled  to  dispatch  troops  to  any  part  of  the  sul- 
tan's dominions  whenever  there  is  the  least  breach  of  disorder;  and 
when  is  there  not?  We  presume  the  arrangement  will  give  the  keen- 
est satisfaction  to  the  Anglo- Armenian  section  of  our  people.  With 
them  lies  the  chief  blame  for  the  complete  alienation  of  Turkey, 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  it  has  been  sedulously  fostered  by  a 
long  term  of  weak  policy  at  Constantinople." 

By  the  secret  compact  Russia,  it  is  believed,  guaran- 
tees the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire;  she  will  assist  in 
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restoring  order  in  Kurdistan,  and  will  defend  the  Darda- 
nelles. France  is  in  accord  with  Kussia;  while  Germany 
is  inclined  to  favor  the  czar.  Austria  is  not  likely  to  op- 
pose. The  outcome  of  it  all,  if  the  reported  convention 
should  prove  to  be  a  fact,  is  that  Russia  wins  in  the  race  of 
the  powers,  while  Great  Britain  suffers  great  loss  of  politi- 
cal influence  and  prestige. 

Armenia  in  Congress. — In  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Wjishington,  January  13,  Representative  Elijah  A. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts  introduced  a  resolution  bearing  on 
affairs  in  the  Turkish  empire,  us  follows: 

**  Whereas,  The  most  mournful  tragedy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury lias  been  and  is  even  now  being  enacted,  under  tbe  apparent 
sanction  of  tbe  sultan  of  Turkey,  by  wbicb  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  tbe  Armenian  citizens  of  that  criuntry  are  being  systematically  and 
ruthlessly  butchered  in  cold  blood; 

'*  W  HERB  AS,  Defenseless  inhabitants  are  being  slaughtered,  and 
the  women  of  Armenia  driven  into  captivity  worse  than  death;  whole 
villages  and  towns  laid  waste  by  fire  and  the  sword,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants who  have  escaped  to  the  mountains  subsisting  on  roots  and 
herbs;  and 

**  Whereas,  Tbe  blood  of  these  martyred  dead  cries  to  heaven  for 
justice; 

**  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  he  requested  to 
consider  tbe  expediency  of  reporting  to  this  house  forthwith  some  ex- 
pression by  this  government  in  denunciation  of  these  atrocities;  and 
if  they  find  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  powerless  to  act,  that  we  ear- 
nestly invoke  tbe  union  and  co-operation  of  the  allied  powers  to  wipe 
the  Turkish  government  ofF  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  secure  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Armenia." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs.  The  same  day  Senator  Cullom  of  Illinois,  chair- 
man of  the  senate  sub-committee  on  foreign  rehitions,  had 
a  conference  with  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Olney,  on  the 
Armenian  question;  and  on  January  22,  in  the  senate,  Mr. 
Cullom  reported  a  preamble  and  resolutions  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

**  Whereas,  The  supplementary  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878, 
between  tbe  Ottoman  empire  and  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  contained  the  following  provisions: 

*"6I.  The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  carry  out  wtthout  furtherdelay  the 
ameliorations  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  requirements  in  theprovinceH  In- 
habited by  the  Armenians,  and  to  ffuarantee  their  security  afrainst  the  Cin-as- 
tnana  and  Kurds.  It  will  periodically  make  known  the  steps  taken  to  this  efleet 
to  the  powers,  and  will  superintend  their  application. 

*"  *  68.  The  Sublime  Porte  having  expressed  the  wish  to  maintain  the  prineii)le 
of  rdUrious  liberty,  to  frive  it  the  widest  scope,  the  contracting  parties  take 
note  of  this  spontaneous  declaration. 

***In  no  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  shall  differences  of  religion  be  alleged 
against  an  Individual  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  Incapacity  as  regards  the  (lin 
charge  of  civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to  the  public  senice,  functionik 
and  iionors.  and  the  exercise  of  the  different  nrofesslons  and  industries. 

**' All  persons  shall  he  admitted  without  uistlnction  of  religion  to  g*ve  evi- 
dence before  the  tribunals. 
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** '  LlbertT  and  the  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  are  assured  to 
all,  and  no  hindrance  shall  bi>  offered  either  to  the  hieran'hical  orKanization  of 
the  various  cctmmunions  or  to  their  relations  with  their  spiritual  chiefs. 

*"The  rifcht  of  official  protection  by  the  diplomatic  and  consular  aipents  of 
the  powers  in  Turkey  is  recoKuized,  both  as  regards  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sons and  their  religious,  charitable,  and  other  establishments  in  the  holy  places.* 
And 

'*  Whereas,  The  extent  and  object  of  the  above  cited  provisions 
of  said  treaty  are  to  place  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  under 
the  protection  of  the  other  signatories  thereto,  and  to  secure  to  such 
Christian  subjects  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  and  belief,  the 
equal  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  be* 
longing  to  any  subjects  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and 

'*  Whereas,  By  said  treaty  the  Christian  powers,  parties  thereto, 
having  established  under  the  consent  of  Turkey  their  right  to  accom- 
plish and  secure  the  above  recited  objects;  and 

"Whereas,  The  American  people,  in  common  with  all  Christian 
people  everywhere,  have  beheld  with  horror  the  recent  appalling 
outrages  and  massacres  of  which  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey 
have  been  made  the  victims; 

'*  Renolced,  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring,  That  it  is  an  imperative  duty  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Euro|>ean  concert, 
brought  about  by  the  treaty  referred  to,  may  speedily  be  given  its 
lust  effects  in  such  decisive  measures  as  shall  stay  the  hand  of  fanat 
icism  and  lawless  violence,  and  as  shall  secure  to  the  unoffending  Chris 
tians  of  the  Turkish  empire  all  the  rights  belonging  to  them  both  as 
men  and  as  Christians,  and  as  beneficiaries  of  the  explicit  provisions 
of  the  treaty  above  recited. 

*' Resohed,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, France,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

'*  Resolved,  further,  That  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  tlie 
house  of  representatives  concurring,  will  support  the  president  in  the 
most  vigorous  action  he  may  take  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
American  citizens  in  Turkey,  and  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  or  proi)erty  of  such  citizens." 

These  resolutions  Avere  adopted  by  the  senate  January 
24  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  moving  this  adoption  Mr. 
Cullom  said  that  **he  knew  of  nothing  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  world  for  centuries  that  more  called  for  in- 
terference than  these  slaughters  of  Armenian  Christians/* 
Senator  Frye  of  Maine,  in  the  course  of  an  impassioned 
speech  for  the  resolutions,  said: 

•*  If  I  had  my  way  (after  the  powers  of  Europe  had  wasted  a  solid 
year,  looking  each  other  in  the  face  with  suspicious  eyes,  and  fearing 
each  to  take  a  move  lest  the  other  should  receive  a  benefit  from  it), 
1  would  have  congress  memorialize  Russia,  and  say  to  her:  *  Take 
Armenia  into  your  possession;  protect  the  lives  of  those  Christians 
there,  and  the  United  States  will  stand  behind  you  with  all  its 
power.'  " 

When  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  senate  were  re- 
ceived in  the  house  of  representatives  January  27,  Mr. 
Quigg  of  New  York  obtained  unanimous  consent  for  their 
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immediate  consideration;  and  the  resolutions  previously 
adopted  by  the  house  itself  were  left  on  the  table.  Rep- 
resentative Hepburn  of  Iowa  opposed  the  resolutions  as 
not  going  far  enough^  and  proposed  an  amendment  for 
immediate  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Porte.  Representative  Adams  of  Pennsylvania  condemned 
the  resolutions  as  committing  congress  to  a  position  in- 
consistent with  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Representative 
Turner  of  Georgia  opposed  any  action  whatever  by  con- 
gress in  the  premises.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  143  to  26. 

Lord  Salisbury  on  Armenia. — The  British  prime 
minister,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  dissenters 
in  London,  January  31,  gave  expression  to  views  which 
liave  been  very  generally  criticisea  as  revealing  a  policy  of 
vacillation  and  weakness. 

He  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Armenians,  but  denied  that 
Great  Britain  was  under  an  obligation  to  declare  war  against  tbe 
sultan  of  Turkey  in  order  to  compel  him  to  govern  justly,  and  cited 
tbe  treaiiee  in  proof  of  bis  contention.  He  ascribed  tbe  atrocities  to 
tbe  passions  of  race  and  creed.  He  believed  tbat  tbe  sultan's  govern- 
ment was  wretched  and  impotent,  but  tbere  was  no  ground  for  imagin- 
ing that  tbe  sultan  bad  instigated  tbe  massacres. 

It  migbt  be  asked  why  Europe  did  not  interfere.  He  could 
answer  for  England  only.  She  bad  lacked  tbe  power  to  do  tbe  only 
tbiog  necessary  to  end  tbe  troubles,  namely,  to  make  a  military  occu- 
pation of  tbe  Turkish  provinces.  None  of  tbe  powers  wished  so  to 
occupy  tbem. 

Lord  Salisbury  said  be  concurred  in  the  belief  tbat  tbe  only  au- 
thority, albeit  an  evil  one,  in  tbat  country  was  tbe  prestige  of  tbe 
sultan's  name.  Patience  must  be  exercised,  and  His  Majesty  must  be 
given  time  to  enforce  tbe  reforms  be  bad  promised.  He  remarked 
upon  tbe  gradual  return  of  order  in  Anatolia  during  tbe  last  few 
weeks,  although  he  admitted  that  these  signs  should  not  be  trusted 
too  much.  He  concluded  by  declaring  tbat  if  Great  Britain  did  not 
co-operate  with  the  other  powers,  she  must  act  against  tbem,  which 
would  lead  to  odamitfes  far  more  awful  than  tbe  Armenian  mas- 
sacres. 

Armenia  in  the   British   Parliament.— In   the 

British  parHament  March  5,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  offered  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  house  expressed  its  deep 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  population 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  trusted  that  further  endeavors 
would  be  made  to  ameliorate  their  lot. 

The  massacres,  he  held,  had  been  deliberately  planned  and  car- 
ried out  by  tbe  authorities  of  the  several  towns  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  Constantinople.  He  did  not  blame  the  queen's  govern- 
ment for  not  going  farther  than  they  did,  '*  because  it  would  be  folly  to 
incur  tbe  risk  of  a  European  war;  but  this  country  would  occupy  a'de- 
grading  position  if  she  stood  quietly  by  and  watched  the  gradual 
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extermination  of  tbe  Armenians."  He  expressed  an  opinion  tbat 
tbe  only  way  to  induce  Kassia  to  protect  the  Armenians  was  to  give 
lier  a  port  in  tbe  Mediterranean.  Tbe  only  policy  wortby  of  a  coun- 
try like  England  was  to  basten  on  tbe  day  wben  tbe  barbarous  Otto- 
man government  would  come  to  an  end,  and  we  ougbt  to  endeavor  to 
make  a  friend  of  Russia. 

The  most  energetic  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
resolution  was  made  by  bir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

He  protested  against  tbe  offensive  language  used  in  tbis  bonse 
and  in  tbe  country  witb  regard  to  tbe  sultan  and  tbe  Turkisb  govern- 
ment. He  asserted  tbat  for  years  past  tbe  Armenians  bad  leagued 
togetber  to  annoy,  to  despoil,  and  to  kill  tbeir  Turkisb  neigbbors 
wberever  tbey  could  safely  do  so,  in  order  to  provoke  sucb  a  state  of 
affairs  as  would  compel  tbe  intervention  of  Cbristian  Europe  on  tbeir 
bebalf.  Tbe  sooner  we  reverted  to  tbe  policy  of  1878,  tbe  better  it 
would  be  for  tbis  country,  for  tbe  Ottoman  empire,  for  Europe,  and. 
above  all,  for  tbe  unfortunate  Armenians. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  (the  African  explorer)  held  the 
sultan  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  of  inciting  his  sol- 
diers to  proceed  to  such  terrible  extremities;  and  indeed 
he  clearly  perceived  that  the  sultan  had  endeavored  to 
the  best  of  his  power  to  repress  the  disturbances.  He 
sympathized  with  the  Armenians  as  long  as  they  suffered 
like  Christians,  but  when  they  became  rebels  they  must 
expect  the  fate  of  rebels. 

Mr.  James  Bryce  (author  of  The  American  Common- 
wealth) thought  that  the  object  of  some  of  the  massacres 
was  to  make  the  promised  reforms  of  no  value  by  cxtermi-. 
nating  the  Christian  population. 

It  was  at  all  events  a  significant  circumstance  tbat  nearly  all  tlie 
massacres  took  place  in  tbe  provinces  to  wbicb  tbe  reforms  were  to  be 
applied.  He  utterly  denied  tbat  tbe  massacres  were  tbe  result  of 
Armenian  disturbances  or  revolutions.  From  tbe  language  used  by 
tbe  government,  be  assumed  tbat  tbey  bad  abandoned  all  bope  of  do- 
ing anytbing  for  tbe  persecuted  Armenian  Cbristians,  and  be  trusted 
tbat  Englishmen  would  never  again  speak  of  tbe  Turks  as  *'our 
allies." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Porte's  Reliance. — AVhat  is  the  secret  of  the 
Porte's  resistance  to  the  seemingly  urgent  pressure  of  the 
powers  for  real  governmental  reform,  and  a  suppression  of 
the  war  against  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire? Henry  Norman,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London 
Chronicle,  the  same  who  visited  the  United  States  at  the 
height  of  the  excitement  over  the  Venezuelan  matter,  gives 
tiiis  answer: 

*'  Abdul  Hamid  II.  seems  to  sit  firmly  on  bis  tbrone,  secure  in 
the  jealousies  of  tbe  great  powers,  unable  to  agree  upon  tbe  division  of 
bis  kingdom.     One  of  tbem  wiH  do  notbing  to  introduce  stability  or 
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farther  autonoinj  into  the  Balkan  peninsula,  preferring  to  wait  till 
the  ripe  and  rotten  fruit  shall  drop  into  her  lap,  and  the  hands  of  the 
others  are  thereby  paralyzed.  And  if  the  sultan  loses  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  desperate  game  he  is  playing,  he  can  find  fresh  courage 
by  thinking,  as  Professor  Grosvenor  in  his  great  book  has  recently  re- 
minded us,  that  the  British  embassy  stands  upon  land  presented  to 
England  in  gratitude  for  help  against  France  in  1801;  that  the  site 
of  the  French  embassy  was  given  to  France  in  thankfulness  for  aid 
against  England  in  1807;  that  the  shaft  among  the  cypresses  in  the 
cemetery  at  Scutari  commemorates  English  and  French  support 
against  Russia  in  1857;  and  that  another  column  on  the  Bosphorus 
tells  how  Russia  saved  Mahmoud  11.  his  empire  in  1833.  'You  think 
us  weak,'  said  a  Turkish  statesman  recently  to  a  foreign  ambassador, 
'bat  in  truth  we  are  very  strong,  for  our  strength  is  rooted  in  your 
divisions.**' 

Another  proof  of  the  backing  of  the  Porte  by  European 
powera  is  furnished  in  a  telegram  from  London,  January 
26,  telling  of  the  purchase  of  war  supplies  in  Germany  for 
the  Ottoman  government.  About  that  time  it  became 
known  in  Germany  that  Turkish  orders  for  munitions  of 
war  had  been  placed  with  German  manufacturers.  I*re- 
viously  negotiations  for  war  material  had  collapsed  be- 
cause the  money  to  pay  for  the  goods  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. But  now  when  the  contractors  refused  to  consider 
the  matter  without  adequate  guarantee  of  payment  on  de- 
livery, they  were  astounded  by  a  tender  of  drafts  on  ac- 
count on  Constantinople  banks,  together  with  the  iissur- 
ance  from  the  agents  of  the  German  government  that  not 
only  would  the  remainder  be  paid,  but  that  additional  orders 
wore  to  come,  payment  of  which  would  have  one  of  the 
best  possible  guarantees — that  of  the  German  government. 
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'piIE  American  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  re- 
cently experienced  a  severe  shock  in  the  incidents  at- 
tending the  recall  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth  from  their  positions  as  leaders  here.  This  crisis 
has  served  to  call  forth  unexpected  and  universal  com- 
ment, expressing  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  of  people  with 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  army.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  all  avenues  of  expression, — from  the  pulpits, 
the  press,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  from  the  plat- 
form,— thoughtful  men  have  acknowledged  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  army,  and  have  commended  its  purposes.  The 
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growth  of  sentiment  favorable  to  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  slow  but  unretarded.  Tlie  expression  of  this  senti- 
ment is  80  general  and  so  spontaneous  that  the  people  now 
understand  fully  that  this  large  body  of  religious  workers 
has  a  recognized  place  among  Christian  and  philanthropic 
organizations. 

History  of  the  Army, — William  Booth,  the  founder 
and  supreme  commander  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is  a  man 
of  strong  will  and  unique  personality.  He  was  born  in  Not- 
tingliam,  England,  in  1829.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  This 
position  he  resigned  after  nine  years,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  purely  evangelistic  work  among  the 
most  degraded  classes  of  London.  In  this  work  he  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and  drew  to  himself  the  sympathy 
and  substantial  aid  of  some  noted  philanthropists.  Four 
years  after  the  beginning/  of  his  work  in  London,  he 
named  liis  organization  the  Christian  Mission.  This  mis- 
sion had  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  work 
grew,  and  in  1878  the  name  of  the  movement  was  changed 
to  the  Salvation  Army,  and  militiiry  discipline  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Booth  became  the  general  of  the  army,  with  absolute 
authority,  lie  is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  prompt 
in  decision,  aggressive  and  earnest. 

No  little  credit  for  the  success  of  the  movement  is  due 
to  Mrs.  William  Booth,  who  during  the  first  years  of  the 
life  of  the  struggling  organization  was  her  husband's  con- 
stant adviser  and  inspiration.     She  died  in  1890. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  "to 
make  a  people  of  those  who  are  not  a  people" — to  raise  the 
**  submerged  tenth,"  and  to  give  courage  and  self-respect 
to  that  large  class  of  men  and  women  who  are  abandoned 
by  society  and  themselves.  How  to  accomplish  this  has 
long  been  the  most  perplexing  question  which  every  evan- 
gelical denomination  of  Christians  and  everv  philanthropic 
organization  has  had  to  consider.  General  Booth's  army 
undertook  the  task  in  a  novel  way.  When  the  soldiers 
marched  the  dirtiest  streets  of  the  English  cities  with 
banners  flying,  fifes  screeching,  and  tambourines  clashing, 
they  excited  the  derision  of  the  "  submerged  tenth  "  and 
the  pity  of  most  thoughtful  people.  But  they  did  not 
seem  to  regard  either  the  derision  or  the  pity.  Their 
purpose  was  fixed,  and  their  minds  fortified  against  such 
attacks.  They  held  prayer  meetings  in  the  streets,  and 
prayed,  and  sang,  and  exhorted,  amid  the  jibes  of  those 
lor  whom  they  were  praying.     They  went  down  into  the 
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ditea,  and  often  succeeded  in  rescuing  women  whom  hiird 
conditions  of  life  had  driven,  against  their  wills,  to  aliuiiic. 
They  were  clearly  aincere  and  charitable,  and  soon  came  to 
be  known  assuch  by  the  people  among  whom  they  worked. 

The  ideas  which  they  teach  are  simple  and  pitrelv 
spiritual.  They  are,  that  misery  and  wretchedness  have 
their  roots  in  sin;  that 
salvation  from  sin  can 
come  to  every  peni- 
tent and  receptive 
heart,  throngh  Jeans 
Chriat;  and  that  ac- 
ceptance of  atone- 
ment throngh  Ilim  is 
the  only  way  by  which 
men  can  besared  from 
the  power  of  ain  in 
this  world  and  the 
con8e4]uences  of  guilt 
in  the  world  to  come. 

Every  device  ia 
nse<i  in  order  to  bring 
these  teachings  clear- 
ly to  the  attention  of 
their  mixed,  degrad- 
ed, and  often  indif- 
ferent audiences.  Eit- 
tniva^n  tmethodB,ec- 
centnc  and  unusual 
manners  are  the  rule 

among  them.     But  obbkbal  wiluah  booth, 

everything  of  this    «<«■>«»  *KBco»«AHi.KHi^N-<Hier  or  tb« 
kind  ia  subordinated  BiLVinoK  iB«Y. 

to  the  position  of  a  means  of  teaching  their  ideas.  Sacred 
songs  set  to  the  music  of  the  church,  the  parade,  and  the 
dance  hall,  are  used  in  their  marches  and  their  meetings. 
Slang,  quaint,  and  piquant  expressions  abound  in  theirdis- 
conrsea,  and  e^ectively  attract  theattention of  their  hearei's. 
Those  who  attend  their  meetings  hear  men  of  common 
sense,  and  often  of  culture,  and  women  of  gentle  breed- 
ing, address  the  lowest  and  least  hopeful  classes  of  people 
in  words  of  true  charity  and  kindest  sympathy.  Thiso 
people,  who  have  seldom  been  in  a  church,  whose  habit- 
ual attitude  toward  religion  is  one  of  indifference  or  an 
tipathy,  are  persuaaively  taught  truths  of  great  spiritual 
meaning. 
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Theworkof  the  Salvation  Army  naturally  spread  beyond 
the  British  Isles.  There  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  the  world 
where  its  soldiers  are  not  found.  The  first  of  its  uiiBaionaries 
to  arrive  in  the  United  States  came  in  1881,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Commissioner  Railton.  They  were  received  with 
little  favnr.  The  opinion  prevailed  that,  although  they 
had  been  succossfiil  in  the  slums  of  London,  yet  we  did  not 
have  in  this  country  any  classes  so  deeptv  degraded  that 
they  could  not  be  more  effectually  reached  by  trie  agencies 
already  established.  This  idea  was  quiclily  proved  to  be 
mistaken.  The  new  workers  soon  found  a  fi.eld  for  their 
utmost  exertions.  Their  spirit  of  sympathy  and  equality 
soon  proved  to  be  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our 
society,  while  their  intelligence  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
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wants  and  ways  of  the  people  of  the  slums  gave  them  recog- 
nition. 

Commissioner  Sailton  and  his  two  immediate  successors 
carried  on  the  work  for  six  years.  Then  General  Booth's 
son  Ballington  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  American 
army.  He  and  his  wife  Maud  entered  upon  the  work  most 
enthnsiasticallv.  At  their  coming  they  found  260  corps^ 
GOO  officers^  and  6,000  soldiers  scattered  through  the  cities 
of  the  country. '  The  efficiency  of  their  labor  is  shown  by 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  corps,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  and  by  the  widening  of  their  field  of  work.  There 
are  now  680  corps,  2,100  officers,  and  30,000  soldiers. 
They  have  established  sixteen  slum  posts  and  six  rescue 
homes.  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  Snn  Francisco  have 
each  a  food  and  shelter  depot.  There  is  an  employment 
bureau  in  Boston,  and  one  in  San  Francisco.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  their  institutions  is  the  training  garn- 
son,  of  which  there  are  twenty-two  in  this  country.  Ih 
these  garrisons  the  new  recruits  are  taught  the  methods  of 
becoming  efficient  soldiers.  They  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  they  should  carry  the  ^ood  news  of  salvation  to 
their  friends.  They  are  drilled  in  the  Bible,  and  taught 
obedience  to  discipline  and  respect  for  authority.  In 
addition  to  these  departments,  there  is  an  auxiliary  league 
composed  of  people  who,  though  not  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  army,  give  it  countenance  and  support  by  an  an- 
nual contribution  to  its  treasury.  There  are  6,000  mem- 
bers of  this  league,  and  each  pays  $6  a  year  as  a  member- 
ship fee. 

ISO  account  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  would 
be  complete  without  a  mention  of  General  Booth's  book, 
In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out.  This  book, 
which  appeared  in  1890,  attracted  wide  attention.  Phi- 
lanthropists, university  and  church  "settlement^'  work- 
ers, felt  that  the  author  was  a  man  who  could  teach 
them  something.  Accordinglv  they  gave  the  book  a  care- 
ful reading.  The  "way  out  proposed  by  the  general 
was  the  establishment  of  colonies  for  the  poorest  people, 
— a  city  colony,  a  farm  colony,  and  an  over-the-sea  colony. 
A  labor  bureau  and  a  factory  were  to  be  auxiliaries  in  this 
great  work. 

The  army  in  America  issues  two  publications, — the 
Conqueror,  a  monthly,  and  the  War  Cry,  a  weekly  paper. 
The  circulation  of  the  former  is  18,000,  that  of  the  latter 
90,000. 

Causes  of  the  Crisis. — There  is  an  important  dis- 
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ti notion  between  the  social  conditions  of  England  and 
those  of  the  United  States;  and  with  this  the  Salvation 
Army  has  had  to  reckon.  Theoretically  there  is  no 
"upper/'  "middle,"  or  "lower''  class  in  this  country. 
Ana  the  theory  is  so  far  carried  into  practice  that  no  class 
of  people  thinks  of  itself  as  the  "submerged  tenth/'  or 
will  allow  any  one  else  so  to  think  of  it.  This  spirit  of 
equality  which  every  class  of  our  people  has,  gives  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  slums  an  independence  and  a  self-assert- 
iveness  that  the  workers  among  them  must  take  into  con- 
sideration if  they  would  be  successful.  The  Salvation 
Army  was  quick  to  recognize  this  social  characteristic, 
and  to  adapt  its  methods  to  it.  The  result  has  been  a 
gradual  "Americanizing"  of  the  army,  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  adopted  an  attitude  toward  the  people  and  has  used 
methods  of  work  which  are  not  found  in  the  labors  of  the 
army  in  other  countries.  The  estiiblishment  of  employ- 
ment bureaus  and  other  auxiliaries  of  the  evangelistic 
work,  is  evidence. of  a  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  restless 
spirit  of  progress  among  us.  Some  of  the  officers  own 
property  here.     This  is  a  thing  unheard  of  elsewhere. 

Ballington  Booth  and  Ins  followers  know  well  that 
degradation  has  the  same  root  here  as  elsewhere,  and  they 
fight  to  exterminate  that  root  with  all  their  powera.  But 
they  have  found  therasolvei  more  widely  received  by  the 
rich  and  the  cultured,  and  they  have  found  it  harder  here 
than  in  England  to  draw  the  line  between  the  "un- 
churched "  people  of  different  levels.  Hence  their  work 
has  foi/nd  a  productive  field  among  a  class  of  people  more 
intelligent,  more  monil,  and  more  industrious  than  those 
whom  the  army  was  primarily  intended  to  benefit. 

It  is  the  rule  for  the  department  commanders  to  be 
changed  every  six  years.  It  is  now  nine  years  since  Bal- 
lington Booth  was  appointed  commander  in  America. 
The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  work  in  this  country,  and 
Commander  Booth's  fitness  for  this  work,  were  recognized 
at  the  headquarters  in  London;  and  it  was  for  this  reason, 
that,  in  the  ordinary  system  of  rotation,  he  had  not  been 
transferred.  Startling  indeed,  therefore,  was  the  news 
learned  in  January  or  this  year,  that  Ballington  Booth 
and  his  wife  had  been  recalled  to  London.  The  recall 
was  issued  January  6.  Commander  Booth  was  ordered  to 
leave  America  some  time  in  April.  No  intimation  as  to 
who  would  succeed  him  accompanied  the  order.  The 
chief  secretary  of  the  army  in  London  stated  that  experi- 
ence had  taught  the  leaders  of  the  army  that  if  a  com- 
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mander  remained  at  one  post  more  than  four  or  five  years, 
the  work  was  likely  to  get  in  a  rut  and  to  stagnate.  More- 
over, people  were  likely  to  become  strongly  attached  to  a  suc- 
cessful leader;  and  this  attachment  tended  against  the  im- 
personal spirit  which  is  designed  to  pervade  the  army  and 
its  work.  General  Booth,  too,  it  was  said,  feared  that  by  re- 
taining his  own  son  longer  in  so  desirable  a  command,  he 
might  incur  the  charge  of  nepotism;  and  such  a  charge, 
however  groundless  it  might  be,  would  undoubtedly  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  army. 

On  January  20  a  movement  of  protest  was  begun. 
This  agitation  took  its  rise  quite  outside  the  army,  and 
even  against  the  protest  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth. 
The  result  of  the  movement  was  a  meeting  held  at  Carne- 
gie Hall,  New  York  city,  February  3.  Mr.  Depew  pre- 
sided, and  Mayor  Strong  was  among  the  speakers.  The 
sentiment  expressed  at  this  meeting  was  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  rephice  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth  with  commanders  so  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  both  within  and  without  the  army.  This  sen- 
timent was  embodied  in  a  telegram  setit  by  Mr.  Depew  to 
the  London  headouarters.  The  reply  to  this  message 
stated  that  the  recall  was  dictated  not  by  personal  motives, 
but  by  the  regulations  of  the  army.  \Vith  regard  to  the 
eommauder,  it  said  that  the  utmost  liad  been  done  by  three 
mediators,  but  that  peace  had  not  been  secured.  The 
three  mediators  were  Commandant  Herbert  Booth  of  To- 
ronto, Commissioner  Eva  Booth  of  London,  and  Colonel 
Nicol,  also  from  tlie  lieadquarters  in  London. 

Sometime  since,  it  appears.  Colonel  AVillium  Eadie  had 
been  appointed  chief  secretary  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  army.  He  was  General  Booth's  personal  representa- 
tive. Fresh  from  England,  and  zealous  of  maintaining 
English  methods  and  discipline,  ho  found  that  in  many 
things  American  ways  were  different  from  English.  Be- 
lieving that  there  should  be  conformity  to  discipline  and 
uniformity  of  methods,  he  introduced  many  changes. 
These  were  not  favorably  received,  but  the  necessity  of 
discipline  was  universally  acknowledged.  Colonel  Eadie 
became  temporary  commander  after  Commander  Booth 
handed  in  his  resignation.  This  resignation  was  de- 
manded by  the  three  commissioners.  To  the  denuind 
Commander  Booth  replied  that  he  would  resign  his  keys, 
books,  and  offices;  but  to  the  further  demand  that  he 
should  return  to  London,  he  refused  to  accede  except  on 
certain   conditions,  to  which    the  mediators   declined    to 
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agree.  These  conditions  were:  That  he  should  be  detained 
in  London  only  a  week;  that  Colonel  Eadi«  should  return 
with  him;  that  Commandant  Herbert  Booth  should  go 
back  to  Toronto;  that  no  commissioner  should  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  during  his  absence;  and  that  Mrs.  Bal- 
lington  Booth  should  be  in  command  of  the  army  while 
he  was  absent. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Booth,  his  sister  Eva,  the 
commissioner  of  General  Booth,  and  Colonel  Nicol  be- 
came practically  joint  commanders  with  Colonel  Eadie. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  their  headquarters  in  New  York,  the 
three  leaders  stated  the  question  from  their  standpoint. 
Tliey  all  gave  generous  testimony  to  the  work  done  by 
their  predecessor,  and  asseverated  that  the  personal  ele- 
ment had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  question. 
Miss  Booth  denied  that  there  was  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  General  Booth  to  Anglicize  tlie  Salvation  Army.  She 
said: 

••  When  we  are  in  tbe  slums,  we  are  8lutnmers;  when  we  are  in 
England,  we  are  English;  and  when  we  are  in  America,  we  are  Amer- 
icans. " 

On  March  12  Commissioner  Frederick  St.  Clair  de  la 
Tour  Tucker  was  appointed  commander  in  America.  He 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Gfeneral  Booth.  The  new  commander 
arrived  in  this  country  and  took  command  of  the  army  on 
April  2. 

The  American  Volunteers, — All  the  circumstances 
attending  the  resignation  of  Ballington  Booth  and  all  the 
reasons  for  it  are  not  and  probably  never  will  be  generally 
known.  He  announced  that  for  reasons  well  known  to 
the  general  he  must  henceforth  decline  to  accept  any  com- 
mand whatsoever  in  the  Salvation  Army.  A  strong  fol- 
lowing in  the  army  signified  its  desire  to  help  him  form  a 
new  army  or  similar  organization.  He  declined  to  revolt 
or  to  cause  purposely  any  defection  from  the  army.  After 
due  consideration,  he  and  his  wife  announced  that  they 
had  decided  to  continue  their  work  in  this  country,  but 
among  a  different  class  of  people  from  those  among  whom 
they  had  been  working.  They  call  attention  to  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  artisan  or  wage-earning  class,  and 
declare  that  there  prevails  among  them  almost  as  great  an 
indifference  to  religion  as  among  the  people  of  the  slums. 
To  this  large  class,  then,  they  propose  to  devote  them- 
selves. Their  new  organization  they  named  "  God's 
American  Volunteers,''  but  subsequently  dropped  the  first 
word  in  this  title,  making  it  simply  the  *'  American  Volun- 
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teers/'  Some  of  the  former  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army 
have,  because  of  their  personal  attachment  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Booth,  .become  members  of  the  new  movement. 
This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way  antagonistic 
to  the  Salvation  Army.  It  will,  however,  be  less  univer- 
sal in  its  scope.  It  is  intended  for  one  class,  and  for  that 
class  in  America  alone. 


THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

fyS  March  2  the  foreign  relations  committee  of  the 
United  States  senate  accepted,  with  a  few  immaterial 
changes  in  wording,  the  treaty  signed  in  November  last 
(Vol.  5,  p.  857),  providing  for  arbitration  of  the  damage 
claims  arising  out  of  seizures  of  sealing  vessels  in  Bering 
sea  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  close  season  in  1891. 
The  treaty  had  previously  been  approved  by  the  British 
government  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

In  brief,  it  provides  for  a  court  of  arbitration  coDsisting  of  two 
members,  one  to  be  appointed  bj  Great  Britain,  the  other  by  the 
United  States.  Should  these  fail  to  agree  on  any  point,  then  an  um- 
pire or  third  commissioner  is  to  be*  selected;  and  in  case  the  two  gov- 
ernments cannot  agree  on  this  umpire,  the  convention  expressly 
stipulates  that  he  shall  be  named  by  tne  president  of  the  Swiss  repub- 
lic. The  decisions  of  the  commissioners  are  to  be  binding  on  the  two 
governments. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  arbitrate  claims  and  assess 
damages.  An  important  concession  is  made  to  Canada,  inasmuch  as 
all  claims  for  damages  will  be  eligible  for  presentment,  irrespective  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  seized  vessels  were  in  part 
owned  by  American  citizens. 

The  Paris  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  1893  awarded  no 
damages  for  seizures:  it  did  not  even  consider  that  ques-1 
lion,  but  left  it  to  be  adjusted  by  further  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation (Vol.  3,  p.  465).  It  will  be  remembered  that 
after  the  subject  had  been  several  times  discussed  by  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  British  ambassador,  and  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  Gresham,  an  executive  communication  was 
made  to  the  53d  congress,  urging  tlie  appropriation  of 
$425,000  in  a  lump  sum,  which  amount  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  governments  in 

full  settlement  of  all  claims.     Both  in  the  house  and  in 
Vol.  e^7. 
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the  senate  the  appropriation  failed  to  carry,  a  leading  ob- 
jection (urged  notably  by  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama) 
being  that  many  of  thfe  claims  were  untenable  because  many 
of  the  seized  vessels  were  the  property  of  American  citizens, 
and  had  merely  sailed  under  British  register  to  evade  the 
penalties  of  United  States  laws  against  poaching  (Vol.  4, 
p.  776;  Vol.  5,  p.  76). 

This  action  of  congress  at  once  recommitted  the  whole 
question  of  damages  to  the  adjustment  of  diplomacy,  the 
result  being  the  convention  briefly  outlined  aoove. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  have  been  pending  be- 
tween the  state  department  at  Washington  and  the  British 
government,  looking  to  more  effectual  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  seal  herds  than  those  now  in  force,  which 
were  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Paris  tribunal. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  relations  committee  of  the 
senate,  tliere  is  little  prospect  at  present  of  securing  the 
assistance  of  Great  Britain  in  policing  the  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific  in  such  a  way  as  effectually  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  barbaric  practices  of  pelagic  sealing,  which  it  is  said 
are  rapidly  exterminating  the  seal  herds.  So  an  extraor- 
dinary step — a  last  resort — has  been  taken  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  a  joint  agreement  for  further  limitation  of 
pelagic  sealing.  This  step  is  the  introduction  of  proposals 
in  congress  providing,  in  a  word,  that,  in  case  Great  Brit- 
ain will  not  enter  into  a  more  effective  arrangement  for  the 
protection  of  the  seals,  the  United  States  will  herself  end 
tlie  whole  trouble  by  exterminating  the  herds  at  once  at 
the  rookeries. 

A  bill,  favorably  reported  from  the  senate  committee  on  foreign 
relations  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  authorizes  the  president  to 
conclude  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  present  condition  of 
the  seal  herds  and  the  methods  of  slaughtering  them,  and  to  consider 
what  further  regulations  are  necessary  for  their  preservation.  Pend- 
ing this  investigation  and  report,  the  president  is  authorized  to  con- 
clude and  proclaim  a  m^dus  vit^ndi  with  the  governments  named, 
providing  for  new  regulations,  or  suspending  or  altering  the  existing 
regulations  established  by  the  Paris  tribunal,  or  limiting  the  catch  in 
any  manner  which  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  preservation  of 
the  seal  herds,  this  agreement  to  expire  by  limitation,  unless  previously 
terminated,  on  January  1,  1898. 

If  this  modfis  vivendi  is  not  concluded,  and  if  regulations  under  the 
same,  effectual  in  the  judgment  of  the  president  for  preserving  the 
seal  herds,  be  not  put  into  operation  on  or  before  May  1,  1896,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  president,  is  au- 
thorized to  take  and  kill  each  and  every  fur  seal,  male  and  female, 
which  may  be  found  on  the  Pribilof  islands,  and  sell  the  skins  to  the 
best  advantage. 
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A  similar  bill  was  presented  in  the  house  by  Chairman 
Dingley  of  the  ways  and  means  committee. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  relations  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  have  taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  kaleido- 
scopic changes,  bewildering  in  their  complexity  and  seem- 
ing inconsistency.  For  example,  the  early  days  of  Janu- 
ary saw  Great  Britain  and  Germany  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  war  over  the  Transvaal  affair,  and  the  latter  power 
is  still  opposed  to  British  schemes  of  expansion  in  South 
Africa*  Yet  Great  Britain,  in  sending  an  expedition  to  the 
Soudan,  not  only  aids  Italy,  but  greatly  strengthens  the  in- 
formal ties  of  common  interest  that  have  long  been  the  basis 
of  Great  Britain^s  moral  support  of  the  Triple  Alliance — for 
which  Germany  is  duly  thankful.  The  British  occupation 
of  Egypt  is  an  eyesore  to  Frenchmen,  which  the  Dongola 
expedition  can  only  serve  to  aggravate;  and  yet  France  and 
England  have  reached  an  eriieyite  cordiale  m  Siam.  The 
traditional  rivalries  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  been 
'ameliorated  by  the  settlement  of  the  Pamir  dispute  and 
the  apparent  understanding  that  exists  between  them  as 
to  the  disposition  of  Korea  and  Manchuria;  and  yet  Russia 
sends  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Abyssinians,  against  whom 
Great  Britain  is  supporting  Italy,  while  Russian  diplomacy, 
moreover,  has  apparently  outstripped  the  hitherto  dominant 
influence  of  Great  Britain  at  Constantinople. 

Instances  of  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  relations  of 
the  powers  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  cases  cited  are 
enough  to  show  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
parent combinations  of  the  moment.  Groups  dissolve, 
reform  themselves,  absorb  new  elements  which  before 
seemed  hostile,  and  altogether  baffle  and  perplex  the  politi- 
cal prophet.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there 
was  much  talk  of  an  impending  coalition  of  continental 
powers  against  England.  Some  color  was  lent  to  the  ru- 
mor by  the  evidences  which  had  come  to  light  from  Con- 
stantinople, South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  that,  with  'the 
possible  exception  of  Italy,  England  could  count  but  little 
on  the  assistance  of  other  powers  in  the  event  of  a  collision; 
that  she  practically  stood  alone,  generally  respected  but 
disliked.  However,  the  rumored  an ti- British  coalition 
was  soon  seen  to  have  no  more  foundation  in  fact  than 
other  supposed  political  combinations  which  have  of  late 
exercised  the  speculative  faculties  of  newspaper  corre- 
Bpondents.  Combinations  of  continental  powers  are  neither 
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formed  nor  broken  up  according  to  likes  or  dislikes.  Such 
changes  are  always  based  on  calculations  of  self-interest  of 
the  powers  concerned.  And  just  as  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  so-called  Christian  powers  have  checkmated  all  at- 
tempts at  joint  interference  in  Armenia,  so  may  they  be 
expected  to  militate  agaipst  any  wide  combination  hostile 
to  any  single  power.  Any  general  combination  of  powers 
is  a  remote  contingency,  and  would  probably  be  developed 
only  by  slow  degrees,  if  at  all. 

In  this  connection  we  note  as  interesting  the  following 
passages  from  a  letter  written  to  the  London  Times  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  by  *^  A  Foreigner^'  (said  to  be  King 
Leopold  n.  of  Belgium): 

"It  is  envy  and  jealousy  which  have  made  England  bated  and 
feared  by  ber  rivals  on  tbe  field  of  competition.  The  sight  of  a  rela- 
tively small  nation  spreading  a  net  of  colonies  and  possessions  all  over 
the  globe,  bringing  forward  extraordinary  and  salutary  changes  in 
the  social  and  politicai  conditions  of  distant  wild  and  semi-civilized 
nations,  and,  above  all,  earning  moral  and  material  successes  for  her 
strenuous  work,  could  hardly  nave  been  viewed  with  indifference  by 
those  European  nations  whose  awakening  is  of  a  more  recent  date, 
and  who  do  not  possess  the  means  and  qualities  which  have  helped 
you.  Success  has  at  all  times  engendered  envy  and  animosity,  and^ 
particularly  if  this  success  is  the  outcome  of  national  qualities  in 
which  others  are  lacking.  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  in  compar- 
ing their  gigantic  military  budget  with  the  comparatively  small  out- 
lays of  England  for  her  defense,  must  certainly  feel  vexed;  and  still 
more  will  the  respective  peoples  envy  the  British  citizen,  who  does 
not  feel  the  burden  of  a  compulsory  military  service,  and  still  enjoys 

the  liberty,  might,  and  power  of  the  greatest  empire  that  ever  existed. 
*    «    * 

"Apart  from  the  aforesaid  enemies,  England  has  of  late  es- 
tranged many  of  her  former  friends  by  her  recently  inaugurated 
policy  in  the  near  East.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  so-called 
Armenian  question,  it  will  hardly  he  denied  that  the  motives  as  well 
as  the  means  of  the  diplomatic  campaign  against  Turkey  seem  to 
many  people  inopportune  and  ill-chosen.  ♦  *  ♦  However,  if  the 
solution  of  the  ominous  Eastern  question  were  as  easy  as  imagined 
by  certain  fanatics,  nobody  would  object  to  the  application  of  forcible 
means;  but,  having  seen  the  disastrous  results  of  one-sided  interven- 
tion, it  is  far  preferable  to  wait  patiently  for  the  natural  development 
of  affairs,  which  is  sure  to  be  more  beneficial  aud  more  promising  to 
theT^hristian  than  to  the  Moslem  population  of  Asia  Minor. 

**  In  summing  up  what  has  been  said  about  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land, we  can  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  desire  to  injure 
British  interests  in  the  world  is  much  greater  than  the  power  they 
are  possessed  of.  England  must  be  prepared  to  have  intermezzos  like 
the  recent  ones  more  frequently,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
in  store  as  long  as  the  nation  continues  in  the  spirit  which  has  made 
her  great,  free,  and  powerful." 

\N^otwithstanding  the  uncertainties  of  the  political 
weather,  so  to  speak,  in  Europe,  the  truth  seems  to  be 
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that  the  cardinal  features  of  the  general  situation  are  es- 
sentially what  they  have  long  been — ^a  division  into  two 
great  camps,  with  France  and  Russia  in  one,  and  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance  in  the  other.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  England,  as  a  result  of  the  developments  in 
Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan,  has  been  more  closely  com- 
mitted to  the  Dreibund  than  heretofore;  while  Russia  has 
apparently  strengthened  herself  by  gathering  into  her  train 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  Italy  had  for  some  time 
caused  rumors  to  the  effect  that  a  modification,  if  not  a 
dissolution,  of  the  Dreibund  was  likely  when  its  present 
term  of  life  expired  in  1897.  The  disasters  to  Italian  arms 
in  Abyssinia,  culminating  in  the  defeat  at  Adowa,  and  caus- 
ing a  popular  uprising  throughout  Italy  against  the  Crispi 
government,  had  almost  shaken  the  foundations  of  the 
monarchy  itself;  it  is  said  that  King  Humbert  contem- 
plated abdicating  in  favor  of  the  crown  prince.  However, 
the  advance  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  up  the  Nile 
has  restored  coufidence  in  Italy,  strengthened  her  credit, 
emphasized  once  more  the  community  of  British  and 
Italian  interests  in  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  solidified  the  Dreibund. 

A  Busso-Turkish  AlHanee* — When  we  pass  from 
Western  to  Eastern  Europe,  the  political  atmosphere  be- 
comes more  hazy.  Diplomacy  and  the  employment  of  se- 
cret methods  are  to  some  extent  synonymous  everywhere; 
but  it  is  in  the  East,  or  rather  in  those  countries  with  Ori- 
ental as  distinguished  from  Occidental  sympathies,  that 
political  intrigue  finds  its  most  congenial  clime.  Toward 
the  end  of  January  a  report  was  spread  abroad,  that  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  giving  to 
Russia  in  effect  a  general  protectorate  over  the  Turkish 
empire,  guaranteeing  the  continuance  of  the  sultan's  gov- 
ernment, and  securing  to  Russijin  men-of-war  free  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  which  straits  will 
be  closed  by  Turkey  to  the  warships  of  other  nations. 

The  treaty  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  ITnkiar-Skelessi  convention 
of  1833,  constituting  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  which  bound 
RusHia  and  Turkey  to  assist  each  other  in  resisting  foreign  aggression 
and  in  suppressing  int-emal  disorders.  As  Turkey  was  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  in  a  state  of  almost  utter  collapse, 
Russia  waived  the  matter  of  assistance  promised  by  Turkey,  and  re- 
ceived instead  permission,  in  the  event  of  Russia  being  at  war,  to 
close  the  Dardanelles  to  warships  of  all  nations.  The  ^^^stem  pow- 
ers refused  to  recognize  the  treaty,  which  was  soon  tacitly  abandoned. 

The  rumor  of  a  revival  of  treaty  relations  on  the  lines 
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above  indicated,  has  not  been  officially  confirmed;  bnt  it  is 
very  generally  believed  that  a  close  understanding  has  been 
reached,  whereby  Russian  influence  at  Constantinople  has 
been  immeasurably  increased,  largely  at  the  expense  of 
English  prestige.  A  fact  signi6cant  of  the  close  relations 
now  existing  between  the  Porte  and  St.  Petersburg,  was 
the  visit  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Nelidoff,  ^o  the 
sultan,  February  25,  bringing  presents  and  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  czar.  Turkey's  object  in  granting  conces- 
sions is  presumably  to  secure  badly  needed  financial  relief. 
Conversion  of  Prince  Boris. — Another  instance  of 
the  extension  of  Russian  influence  is  found  in  the  decision 
of  Prin.ce  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  have  his  two-year-old 
son,  Prince  Boris  (born  January  30,  1894),  baptized  into  * 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
opposition  of  his  wife.  Princess  Marie  Louise,  who  is  a  de- 
voted Roman  Catholic,  and  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Pope  to  grant  a  dispensation.  The  **  con  version ''  took 
place  February  14  in  the  cathedral  at  Sofia,  the  day  being 
observed  as  a  holiday  throughout  Bulgaria.  The  exarch, 
Joseph,  from  Constantinople,  performed  the  ceremony. 
The  czar  of  Russia  consented  to  act  as  sponsor,  being  rep- 
resented in  proxy  by  (Jeneral  Kutuzoif.  The  British, 
Austro-Hungarian,  and  Italian  representatives  in  Sofia 
were  not  present  at  the  ceremony.  It  is  said  that  the 
Pope  will  not  take  any  public  disciplinary  measures  against 
Prmce  Ferdinand,  who  is  excommunicated  ipso  facto  in 
having  simyly  assisted  in  the  conversion  of  a  Catholic 
child  to  a  schismatic  faith. 

k 

The  **  conversion  "  of  Prince  Boris  was  dictated  by  po- 
litical considerations.  Through  it  Prince  Ferdinand 
hoped  to  conciliate  Russia  and  secure  that  official  interna- 
tional recognition  for  which  he  had  vainly  striven  since 
his  election  as  ruling  prince  a  little  over  eight  years  ago. 
These  ends  he  has  now  apparently  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing. In  the  middle  of  February  dispatches  announced 
that  M.  Stoiloff,  the  Bulgarian  premier,  had  secured  from 
the  sultan  formal  recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand  as  the 
lawful  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  and  an  invitation  to  the  other 
powers  also  to  recognize  him.  The  assent  of  all  the  other 
powers  was  subsequently  reported.  A  special  mission 
from  Constantinople,  March  15,  conveyed  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand two  firmans  from  the  sultan,  one  confirming  him  as 
prince  of  Buleraria,  the  other  intrusting  him  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  K:iatern  Roumolia.  Russian  representatives 
are  to  be  appointed  in  Bulgaria,  and  a  Bulgarian  charge 
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d'affaires  will  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  formal  in- 
vestiture of  Prince  Ferdinand  is  thus  a  probability  of  the 
near  future,  though  the  fact  of  the  sultan  granting  him 
two  firmans,  one  as  ''governor "  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
must  be  admitted  to  contain  the  germs  of  possible  further 
trouble. 

The  powers  regard  with  much  complacency  this  change 
of  affairs  which  greatly  increases  Russian  influence  at  Sofia. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Europe  that  the  change  is  one 
that  will  make  for  peace  in  the  Southeast.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Bulgaria,  while  inclining  toward  Russia, 
contemplates  relinquishing  her  independence.  Her  posi- 
tion can  only  be  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  a  for- 
mal, regular,  and  legal  status,  A  Bulgarian  dynasty  strongly 
founded  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  acceptable  to 
Russia,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the  elements 
of  contention  which  for  years  past  have  made  the  Balkans 
the  powder  magazine  of  Europe. 

THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Rnsso- Chinese  Relations. — If  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  drift  of  political  developments  in  the  Nisar  East, 
it  is  even  more  so  in  the  Far  East.  However,  a  few  facts  stand 
out  with  sufRcient  prominence  to  indicate  clearly  that  Rus- 
sia is  tightening  her  grasp  upon  China,  confirming  her 
foothold  in  Korea,  and  in  other  ways  extending  her  influ- 
ence as  an  Oriental  power,  in  doing  which  she  clashes 
with  Japan.  It  is  possible— by  many  in  fact  considered 
inevitable — that  the  near  future  will  witness  an  open  strug- 

fle  between  these  rivals  for  supremacy  in  the  Orient, 
trangely  enough,  England,  whose  commercial  interests  in 
the  East  are  vast,  appears  to  regard  with  comparative  in- 
difference the  present  extension  of  Russian  influence. 
There  are  even  indications  that  her  traditional  policy  re- 
garding the  well-known  designs  of  Russian  expansion  in 
Asia  has  undergone  some  modification;  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four, first  lord  of  the  treasury,  speaking  at  Bristol  Febru- 
ary 3,  said : 

"  So  far  from  regarding  with  fear  and  jealousy  a  commercial  out- 
let for  Russia  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  would  not  be  ice-bound  half 
the  year,  I  should  welcome  such  a  result  as  a  distinct  advance  in  this 
far-disiant  region." 

Of  late  the  press  has  teemed  with  rumors  of  a  secret 
understanding  between  Russia  and  China,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter, in  return  for  important  concessions,  grants  to  Russia 
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an  open  seaport  in  Manchuria,  privileges  of  railroad  exten- 
sion, etc.  A  Shanghai  dispatch  dated  March  2  even  pro- 
fessed to  give  the  details  of  a  treaty  now  being  conveyed 
by  Li  Hung  Chang  to  Moscow,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be 
formally  ratified  by  the  czar  on  the  approaching  occasion 
of  his  coronation.  The  rumor  awaits  official  confirmation; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  a  close  eyitente  has  been  reached, 
which  has  immensely  increased  the  weight  of  Eussian  in- 
fluence at  Pekin,  if  it  has  not  made  the  Celestial  empire 
practically  a  vassal  of  Russia. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Leao-Tong  peninsula  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1895. 

Revolt  in  Korea. — On  February  Wfiwoihev  coup  irelat 
was  effected  at  Seoul,  which  has  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  destiny  of  Korea,  inasmuch  as  it  has  re- 
sulted in  actual  Russian  intervention  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  uprising  of  October  8  last  removed  from  the  scene 
of  activity  the  greatest  enemy  of  Japanese  influence  in 
Korea,  the  queen.  The  officials  about  the  king  were  at 
once  changed  against  his  wishes,  and  a  cabinet  forced  upon 
him  composed  of  men  in  sympathy  with  the  Japanese 
schemes  of  reform.  The  inner  history  of  what  followed  is 
not  yet,  and  may  never  be,  fully  known  to  outsiders;  but 
it  is  known  that  a  counter-revolution  was  carried  out  on 
February  11.  The  king  and  the  crown  prince  were  spir- 
ited away  (with  the  assistance  of  the  court  ladies,  it  is  said) 
to  the  Russian  legation.  A  proclamation  was  issued  order- 
ing the  arrest  of  all  members  of  the  cabinet.  Some  fled; 
others  found  temporary  shelter  in  the  Japanese  barracks; 
but  several,  including  the  prime  minister,  were  captured 
and  executed.  The  king  at  once  reconstructed  the  minis- 
try to  his  own  liking,  but  continued  to  remain  under  the 
protection  of  the  Russian  legation. 

In  view  of  the  disordered  state  of  affairs,  a  detachment 
of  Russian  marines  was  landed  at  Chemulpo,  and  marched 
to  Seoul,  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian  legation  and  the 
restoration  of  order.  Russian  soldiers  were  stationed  at 
other  points  also.  Landing  parties  of  British,  American, 
and  French  marines  were  promptly  sent  to  Seoul  to  guard 
the  interests  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  condition  of  Korea  has  since  been  one  of  great  un- 
rest. Fighting  has  occurred  at  several  points  between  the 
Koreans  and  the  Japanese;  and  the  political  outlook  at  the 
end  of  March,  in  view  of  the  rivalries  of  Japan  and  Russia, 
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is  very  uncertain.  It  is  true  that  in  1886  China  obtained 
a  promise  from  Russia  never  to  occupy  any  port  of  Korea. 
The  obtaining  of  this  promise  was  a  condition  upon  which 
£ngland  consented  to  evacuate  Port  Hamilton,  which  she 
had  occupied  as  a  counter-move  to  Russia's  projected  oc- 
cupation of  a  Korean  port.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
relations  of  Russia  and  China  have  now  changed,  and  that 
the  latter  may  grant  release  from  the  pledge  if  she  chooses, 
thus  strengthening  Russia's  position  on  the  Pacific  seaboard. 
Such  an  event  would"  be  fraught  with  menace  to  Japan. 
Great  Britain,  however,  regards  the  possibility  with  great 
complacency.     Says  the  London  Graphic: 

"Foreign  intervention  (in  Korea)  would  seem  to  be  inevitable. 
Now,  tbere  are  two  claimants  to  tbe  reversion  of  tbe  emperor.  Li  Hsi — 
Russia  and  Japan — and  tbe  question  is  to  wbom  Oreat  Britain  sbould 
give  ber  support.  This  question  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  our  interests  preponderate,  and  this  certainly 
points  in  tbe  direction  of  Russia,  fc^ooner  or  later  Russia  is  bound  to 
have  ice-free  access  to  tbe  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Balfour  has  already  ac- 
knowled^ed — no  doubt  on  behalf  of  the  government — that  Oreat  Brit- 
ain could  raise  no  further  objections  to  her  legitimate  aspiration  in 
this  respect.  This  fact  postulated,  the  question  arises.  Where  should 
Russia  have  this  access?  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  she 
must  have  it  either  in  Korea  or  on  the  Leao-Tong  peninsula,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  to  our  advantage  that  she  should  have  it  in  the  former 
fegion  rather  than  in  the  latter.  *  *  *  As  for  Japan,  she  has  all  the 
access  to  tbe  sea  th&t  she  requires,  and  she  has  no  imperative  excuse 
for  desiring  to  extend  her 'dominion  to  the  Asiatic  mainland.  But 
even  if  ber  claims  were  more  valid  than  they  are,  Great  Britain  would 
have  to  remember  that  good  relations  with  Russia  are  of  far  greater 
importance  to  ber  than  ^e  friendship  of  the  Mikado." 

Contradictory  rumors  were  spread  about  the  middle  of 
January  concerning  the  alleged  murder  of  the  queen  on 
October  8,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  827).  It  was  said  that  she  had 
escaped  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  tlie  palace,  and  was  in 
hiding.  It  was  also  said  that  the  object  of  the  emenie 
of  November  28  (Vol.  5,  p.  828),*  which  eeenis  to  have 
been  chiefly  instigated  by  Russian  officials,  was  to  free  the 
king  from  the  influence  of  the  pro-Japanese  ministry  under 
theTai-Won-Kun,  and  to  restore  the  queen.  The  prepon- 
derance of  present  evidence,  however,  points  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  the  queen  was  really  murdered  on  October  8 
as  alleged. 

The  Japanese  judicial  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the 
uprising  of  October  8  ended  about  January  21  in  the  ac- 

•NoTB.— It  appears  that  the  American  rnissionary.  Dr.  Underwood,  did  not 
actively  participate  in  the  attempt  of  November  28.  Him  severe  slnrturew  upon 
the  coarse  of  the  ministry,  however,  had  no  douht  served  to  encourage 
the  discontented  Koreans:  and  uur  former  statement  (Vol.  5,  p.  829)  requires  to 
be  modified  to  that  extent. 
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quittal  of  General  Miura^  formerly  Japanese  minister  at 
Seoul,  and  the  other  Japanese  officials  charged  with  complic- 
ity in  the  plot.  The  examination,  as  recorded  in  the  Tokio 
Yomiura,  went  to  show  that  the  whole  coiip  d'etat  of  October  8 
was  carried  out  by  the  Tai- Won-Kun,  with  the  assistance  of 
Japanese  troops  and  the  knowledge  of  Japanese  officials; 
but  the  evidence  implicating  the  latter  in  the  actual  com- 
mittal of  murder  was  regarded  as  insufficient  by  the  court. 
Formosa  Opened  to  Commerce.— On  February  1 
Japan  published  her  formal  declaration  to  the  treaty 
powers,  of  the  accession  of  Formosa  and  the  opening  of 
the  island  to  foreign  commerce,  as  follows: 

**  Order  and  tranquillity  having  been  established  in  Formosa,  the 
Japanese  government  grants  the  following  privileges  and  facilities  to 
the  subjects,  citizens,  and  vessels  of  treaty  powers  being  in  or  resort- 
ing to  Formosa: 

*'  1 .  The  subjects  and  citizens  of  powers  having  commercial  trea- 
ties with  Japan  may  reside  and  trade  in  Formosa  at  Tamsui.  Keelung, 
Anping,  Taiwanfu.  and  Takao;  and  the  vessels  of  such  powers  may 
visit  and  carry  cargo  to  and  from  the  ports  and  harbors  of  Tamsui, 
Keelung,  Anping,  and  Takao. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  condition  of  aflFairs  in 
Formosa,  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  the  tariffs  and 
arrangements  existing  and  now  in  force  between  Japan  and  the  other 
powers,  are,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  extended  to  the  subjects, 
citizens,  and  vessels  of  such  powers  being  in  or  resorting  to  Formosa, 
it  being  at  the  same  time  understood  that  all  persons  availing  them- 
selves of  the  above  enumerated  facilities*shall  obey  all  decrees  and 
regulations  which  may  at  any  time  be  in  force  in  Formosa." 

In  spite  of  the  above  proclamation,  disturbances  have 
continued  in  certain  parts  of  the  island,  instigated  pre- 
sumably by  discontented  Chinese  subjects.  Numerous 
murders  of  Japanese  constables  and  school  teachers  were 
reported  in  January,  all  marked  by  shocking  barbarities; 
and  by  the  middle  of  February  the  forces  of  the  insur- 
gents had  veassumed  considerable  proportions,  necessitat- 
ing the  renewal  of  a  vigorous  campaign  for  their  suppres- 
sion. 

The  Partition  of  Siam.— On  January  15  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  London,  settling  (finally,  it  is  hoped)  the 
long-disputed  question  of  the  French  and  English  spheres 
of  influence  in  Indo-Chinu. 

In  a  word,  Siam  proper  will  now  be  confined  to  the  valley  of  the 
Menam  under  the  guaranteed  protection  of  both  powers,  acquiring  an 
international  Htatntt,  as  M.  Berthelot,  the  French  foreign  minister, 
declared,  analogous  to  that  of  Belgium  in  Europe;  the  vexatious  proj- 
ect of  the  establishment  of  a  buffer  state  is  abandoned;  and  the  Me- 
Kong  river  is  recognized  as  the  sole  boundary  between  French  and 
English  territory  north  of  Siam  to  the  frontier  of  China. 
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The  most  imporUDt  proviBJon  aDdoubtedl;  is  tL&t  which  marks 
oat  for  special  treatment  the  portion  of  Siam  comprised  within  the 
dninage  area  of  the  Menam  and  oC  the  coast  streams  of  a  correspond- 
ing longitude.  Within  tliis  area  the  two  powers  undertake:  (1)  Not 
to  operate  with  their  military  or  naval  forces,  except  so  far  as  the; 
maf  do  it  in  concert  for  anj  purpose  which  ma;  be  ret^aired  for  main- 
taining the  independence  of  Siam;  (2)  not  to  acquire  witLiD  that 
area  any  privileges  or  commercial  facilities  which  are  not  extended  to 
both  of  them.  This  securee  to  Siam  tranquUlit;  in  the  meet  fertile 
aad  wealth;  portion  of  her 
dcHninions. 

Beyond  this  main  pro- 
vision as  regards  the  Me- 
oam  valler.  the  chief 
points  to  be  noted  are: 

1.  The  CbiDeee  fron- 
tier is  moved  sonlh,  in- 
cluding the  state  of  Iviang- 
Hoog- 

2.  Motig-Hsing,  east 
of  the  Ue-ECong.  recently 
held  by  Oreat  Britain,  is 
handed  over  to  France. 

3.  The  special  claus- 
es of  the  treaty  of  October 
3.  1893.  between  France 
and  SiamlVol,  3.  p,  731), 
•pplyinf;  to  the  zone  of 
twenty  five  kilometres  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ue- 
Kong  and  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  are  rec- 

4.  The  territories 
west  and  east  of  the  "Ue- 
oam  valley  "  of  the  treaty 
are  in  effect  British  and 
French  "spheres of  inSu> 
ence,"  thousb  it  must  be 
noted  that  Lord  Salisbury 

not  only  does  not   label  ~ " 

them  as  such,  but  eipresslv  lays  down  the  complete  title  and  rights 
of  the  Siamese  as  regards  those  areas- 

The  general  gain  to  both  France  and  England  is  in  re- 
moying  a  subject  of  long  contention,  and  fucilitatitig  the 
opening  up  of  southwest  China,  the  greatest  unopened 
market  in  the  world. 

The  specific  advantages  to  England  are  tluis  summed  up: 

1.  A  continuous  frontier  along  the  eastern  cnastof  the  Indian  ocean. 

2.  The  ability  to  connect  Bunnah  with  China  by  a  railway  pass- 
ing entirely  through  British  territory  eithermn  Moulmein  and  Habeng. 
or  ria  Rangoon  and  Karenni,  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Me-Kong 
into  the  populous  part  of  Yunnan;  and  to  connect  the  Burmese  with 
the  Siamese  and  future  Chinese  systems  of  railway. 
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3.  An  increase  to  British  dominions  about  equivalent  to  those  of 
France  under  the  agreement,  and  including  large  fertile  plains,  for- 
ests of  teak  and  other  valuable  timber,  and  enormous  mineral  wealth, 
particularly  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 

4.  The  saving  of  this  great  and  valuable  territory  from  the  risk 
of  foreign  encroachment. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  France  are: 

1.  The  annexation  of  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  Siam,  con- 
taining vast  plains  and  valuable  fisheries,  forests,  and  mines.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Siamese  dominions  will  thus  have  fallen  within  recent 
years  to  France. 

2.  The  acquirement  of  the  above  territory  as  a  close  market  for 
French  manufacturers. 

f3.  The  acquisition  of  the  portion  of  the  Bangkok-Korat  railw^ay 
within  the  French  sphere  of  influence,  and  the  ability  to  extend  that 
railway  to  the  Me- Kong  and  to  the  French  port  of  Saigon. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  Chantaboon  and  other  seaports  on  the 
gulf  of  Siam,  whence  railways  can  be  extended  for  the  development 
of  the  Cambodian  provinces  of  French  Indo-China. 

On  the  whole  the  treaty  is  disappointing  to  the  English 
people  for  political  reasons.  The  London  Graphic  says 
regarding  it: 

*'The  agreement  is,  in  many  respects,  distinctly  unfavorable  to 
us.  Still  there  are  points  in  our  favor,  for  our  commercial  suprem- 
acy is  now  secured  over  the  whole  of  the  neutralized  territory  and 
temporarily  beyond  it;  and  henceforth  Bangkok,  where  eighty -seven  per 
cent  of  the  trade  is  ours,  is  as  secure  as  any  British  port.  The  most  seri- 
ous blows  to  us  are  political,  for  we  have  helped  France  to  build  up 
a  great  Indo-Chinese  empire,  the  military  resources  of  which  must  be 
largely  determined  by  its  inhabited  extent.  It  has  given  France  a 
splendid  recruiting  ground  for  sepoys,  and  has  allowed  her  to  become 
a  standing  menace  to  India." 

Besides  the  affairs  of  Siam,  the  treaty  dealt  with  the 
delimitation  of  the  British  and  French  possessions  west  of 
the  lower  Niger,  and  British  relations  to  Tunis.  (See 
following  article. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  Ashanti  Expedition.— The  march  of  the  Brit- 
ish expeditionary  corps  to  Kumassi  (Vol.  5,  p.  957)  was 
a  military  promenade:  there  was  no  fighting,  no  skirmish- 
ing, no  killed  nor  wounded;  not  a  shot  was  fired  at  an 
enemy.  The  commander.  Sir  Francis  Scott,  reached 
Prahsu,  just  half  way  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Kumassi, 
December  31  last,  and  advanced  by  easy  stages  toward 
King  Prempeh's  capital.  The  health  of  the  troops  was  ex- 
cellent. The  expedition  reached  Kumassi  January  19;  and 
the  place  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  native  allies  and  Hous- 
sas.  The  same  day  King  Prempeh  was  summoned  to  attend 
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a  grand  palaver  to  be  held  on  the  20th.  At  the  appointed 
time  General  Scott  and  his  staff  were  seated  in  a  semicircle 
in  the  square,  and  an  officer  was  sent  to  the  king  to  notify 
him  that  the  British  general  awaited  his  coming.  Un- 
willingly Prempeh  accompanied  the  officer  to  the  square. 
Taking  his  seat  on  the  stool  of  state,  he  exchanged  a  few 
formal  salutations  with  Sir  Francis  Scott;  and  then,  de- 
scending from  the  stool,  shook  hands  with  the  general,  lie 
was  then  introduced  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  governor  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  who  informed  him  that  he  must  formally  sub- 
mit to  Great  Britain,  and  pav  immediately  50,000  ounces 
of  gold  as  war  indemnity.  lie  was  also  informed  that  he 
must  clear  the  streets  and  keep  the  people  quiet.  The 
king  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  make  his  submission. 
Taking  off  his  crown  and  his  sandals,  the  luckless  barbar- 
ian advanced  to  the  governor.  He  placed  his  head  be- 
tween Mr.  Maxwell's  feet,  holding  it  meantime  between 
his  hands.  For  the  first  time  his  subjects  saw  the  haughty 
king  of  Ashanti  submitting  himself  to  the  commands  of 
a  superior.  When  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  was  de- 
manded, Prempeh  protested  that  he  possessed  no  more  than 
680  ounces  of  gold,  and  pleaded  for  delay.  After  remind- 
ing the  king  that  a  promise  made  twenty  years  previously 
to  pay  an  indemnity  had  never  been  fulfilled,  the  governor 
announced  that  Prempeh,  the  queen  mother,  the  king's 
father,  his  two  uncles,  his  brother,  two  war  chiefs,  and 
theunder-kings  Mamron,  Ejesu,  and  Ofesu,  would  be  con- 
ducted by  troops  to  the  coast.  The  announcement  pro- 
duced general  consternation.  The  fallen  monarch  and 
his  companions  in  misfortune  were  on  February  4  put  on 
board  tne  British  warship  Raccoon  for  conveyance  to 
Elmina,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Major  Pigott,  acting  British  resident  at  Kumassi, 
was  instructed  to  establish  a  station  at  Kontampo.  The 
Basel  Mission  Society  was  already  at  work  in  Kumassi 
early  in  March;  and  the  Wesleyans  were  preparing  to  make 
a  settlement  there.  A  battalion  of  Houssas,  including 
cavalry  for  operations  in  the  open  country,  should  occasion 
require,  was  to  be  raised  forthwith.  A  British  protecto- 
rate over  Ashanti  was  proclaimed.  A  new  paramount 
'*  king"  over  the  Ashanti  confederation  is  to  be  elected  as 
Prempeh's  successor. 

The  country  is  believed  to  be  very  rich  in  deposits  of 
gold;  it  is  even  thought  that  the  opening  of  Ashanti  to 
European  enterprise  may  have  for  result  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  the  metal  in  the  world's  markets. 
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A  recent  British  blue  book  contains  interesting  corre- 
spondence relating  to  Aahanti.  On  the  subject  of  human 
sacriliceB,  Sir  W.  B.  Griffith  writes; 

"  With  regard  to  the  Msertion  tbnt  Kwkku  Dua  abhois  human 
RwriBces.  that  he  neither  iillnws  nnr  conn  ten  uicea  them,  uid  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  ths  atlp^ed  Blaufthter  of  human  bpings,  as  stated 
in  the  Qold  Coast  papers.  I  desire  to  point  attention  to  the  barefaceiJ 
falsehood  of  the  Aahantis  in  their  statement  on  this  point,  as  it  aiTords 
another  instance  of  what 
they  will  do  in  order  to 
mislead  and  deceive." 

He  proreeds  to  give 
dates  on  which  human 
sacrifices  have  taken  place 
in  TBcent  years.  In  1894. 
on  the  occasion  of  the 
king's  accession.  400  hu- 
man beings  nere  slaugh- 
tered. Near  Kuinassi  the 
British  discavered  and 
bamed  the  sacrilice  grove, 
(ulloF  skulls  and  bones  of 
human  victims. 

The  expedition 
was  most  carefally 
planned,  no  precau- 
tion having  been  over- 
looked. Ptom  its  first 
organization  till  it 
reached  Kumassi 
there  was  not  a  single 
hitch,  a  single  sur- 
prise— except  perhaps 
that  the  absence  of 
active  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  natives 
was  a  surprise.  But  itloolisas  though  even  that  was  foreseen: 
butif  resistance  had  been  nia<le,  that  too  would  doubtlesshave 
been  adequately  met.  Every  provision  that  it  wna  possible  to 
make  for  the  health,  rationing,  and  accommodation  of  the 
troops  was  made  with  perfect  system.  Every  kind  of  supplies 
was  to  be  found  in  abundance  at  every  stage  of  the  expe- 
dition's progress.  This  la  modem  soldiering,-  At  each 
halting  place  huts  were  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
troops,  und  parties  were  sent  in  advance  of  the  column  to 
prepare  the  necessary  refreshments.  As  the  men  reached 
each  point  of  theirjonrney.  they  found  shade  and  comfort, 
food — nay,  even  brandy  and  soda  when  needful.  The 
troops  suffered  very  little  from  sickness,  considering  how 
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unwholesome  the  climate  of  that  country  is.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  well-seasoned  East  India  regiments  and 
those  of  the  British  regiment  which  had  been  ordered  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  after  years  of  service  in  India,  suffered 
most  from  sickness,  and  proved  least  able  to  sustain  fatigue 
on  the  march  in  the  hot  weather.  A  sad  incident,  the  only 
striking  casualtv  of  the  campaign,  was  the  death,  from 
fever,  of  Prince  Henry  of  Batten^rg,  husband  of  the  Prin- 
cess Beatrice  of  England.  At  his  own  urgent  request  he  had 
been  allowed  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  military  secre- 
tary to  Sir  Francis  Scott;  but  he  was  stricken  with  malarial 
fever  on  the  march  to  Kumassi,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  the  coast.  He  died  on  board  the  cruiser  Blonde,  on  the 
night  of  January  20,  while  on  the  way  to  Madeira  in  search 
of  better  health  (see  Necrology). 

Madagascar  Annexed  by  France.— The  treaty  be- 
tween the  ()ueen  of  Madagascar  and  the  government  of 
France,  which  was  concluded  and  signed  October  1,  1895, 
at  Antananarivo  (Vol.  6,  p.  858),  was  viewed  with  little 
favor  in  France;  and  politicians  and  the  press  demanded  its 
annulment  and  the  substitution  of  another  treaty  in  which 
the  status  of  the  island  should  be  recognized  as  that  of  a 
province  subject  to  France^  and  not  an  autonomous  state 
under  French  protection.  M.  Hanotaux,  ex-minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  under  whose  administration  the  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out,  and  who  dictated  the  treaty  of  October 
1,  protested  against  any  revision  of  that  instrument.  The 
express  aim  of  the  expedition  having  been  to  enforce  the 
protectorate  over  Madagascar  conceded  by  the  Malagasy 
government  in  the  treaty  of  1885,  the  treaty  of  October  1, 
1895,  procured  for  France  all  that  she  had  contended  for, 
and,  he  said,  should  be  approved  by  the  French  home  gov- 
ernment. 

A  protectorate,  M.  Hanotaux  declared,  is  **  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  Madagascar.  It  would  be  far  wiser  to  let  the  Malagasy 
work  out  their  own  problems  and  conduct  tbeir  own  affairs,  than  to 
asBame  responsibility  for  France.  France's  experiment  in  Algiers  and 
Tanis  is  far  from  satisfactory:  the  colonies  are  a  burden  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  French  people  have  neither  the  character  nor  the  genius 
to  become  successful  colonizers." 

These  views  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  radicals 
in  the  chamber,  and  the  policy  of  annexation  prevailed. 
The  treaty  of  October  1  was  annulled,  and  a  new  treaty 
signed  bv  the  queen  of  Madagascar  on  January  18,  giving 
to  the  P^rench  government,  through  its  resident-general, 
complete  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  island  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  this  instrument  the  res- 
ident-general, M.  Laroche,  presented  to  the  queen  a  parure 
of  diamonds  worth  10,000  francs.  He  predicted,  as  the 
result  of  the  relation  now  established  between  Madagascar 
and  France,  an  era  of  prosperity  which  would  make  the 
queen's  reign  forever  memorable.  Both  countries  were 
interested  in  their  relations  assuming  the  definite  and 
friendly  character  of  a  close  and  fraternal  union.  The 
queen  made  a  grateful  reply,  speaking  of  her  confidence  in 
tne  future  of  progress,  wisdom,  and  enlightenment  opened 
up  by  the  arrival  of  M.  Laroche.  In  the  beginning  of  Pebru- 
ary  the  powers  were  formally  notified  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  France  had  taken  possession  of  Madagascar. 

An^lo-French  Boundaries.— The  Anglo-French  De- 
limitation Commission  (Vol.  5,  p.  859)  for  determining 
the  boundary  of  the  back  country  of  Sierra  Leone,  entered 
on  the  active  discharge  of  its  duties  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember last.  It  consists  of  Colonel  Trotter  and  Captain 
Tyler  on  behalf  of  England,  and  Captain  Passaga  and 
Lieutenant  Carrade  on  behalf  of  France.  Leaving  Free- 
town December  18,  they  marched  straight  across  the  col- 
ony of  Sierra  Leone,  reaching  Tembi-Knnda  January  1^. 
That  place  was  found  to  be  in  latitude  9"  5'  20',  or  farther 
south  than  the  position  usually  assigned  to  it.  The  longi- 
tude remained  to  be  determined. 

Tembi-Kunda  is  at  the  head  of  the  principal  source  of 
the  Niger,  and  it  is  now  decided  to  be  within  French  ter- 
ritory. The  spring  from  which  originates  the  Niger  is 
held  by  the  natives  to  be  most  strictly  tahi:  it  is  death  for 
mortal  man  to  gaze  on  if.  The  friendly  natives,  unable 
to  impress  on  the  white  men  the  peril  of  invading  the 
dread  holiness  of  the  spot,  sacrificed  to  the  Devil  a  white 
cock  in  propitiation  for  the  offense. 

The  route  of  the  commission  to  the  northwest  from 
this  place  lay  through  a  difficult  mountainous  country. 
Towns  formerly  supposed  to  lie  in  French  territory  were 
found  to  be  comprised  indisputably  within  the  English 
sphere,  and  vice  versa.  Between  the  two  Gallic  towns  of 
Tembi-Kunda  and  Boria,  or  Bogoria,  are  no  less  than  eight 
others,  w^hose  inhabitants  now  find  tliat  their  natural  al- 
legiance is  due  to  the  queen  of  England,  though  hitherto 
they  had  been  under  the  French  tricolor.  The  report  of 
the  British  commissioners  tells  of  the  **  pride  and  delight" 
with  which  the  townsmen  accepted  the  protection  of  the 
Union  Jack.  But  this  was  balanced  by  similar  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  inhabitants  of  towns  whose  allegiance 
was  transferred  from  England  to  France. 
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The  climate  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  commis- 
sion was  found  to  be  quite  endurable.  The  nights,  were 
cool.  The  thermometer  on  several  occasions  registered 
58"^  F.  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  heat  during  the  day 
was  not  great.  The  rainfall  is  much  less  than  in  the  lower 
levels  of  Sierra  Leone;  but  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
country  seems  full  of  promise  if  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation and  transport  between  the  interior  and  the  coast 
can  be  overcome. 

A  convention  was  signed  January  15  by  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  French  ambassador  to  England,  providing  for  de- 
limitation of  the  British  and  French  /spheres  west  of  the 
lower  Niger,  and  dealing  also  with  English  relations  to 
Tunis.  The  treaty,  besides,  settled  the  long-standing 
Anglo-French  dispute  in  Indo-China.  (See  '*The  Far- 
Eastern  Situation, ''  p.  103.) 

As  regards  tbe  region  to  the  west  of  the  lower  Niger,  the  two 
governments  agree  to  name  commissioners,  who  shall  examine  the 
titles  produced  on  either  side,  and  fix  by  mutual  agreement  the  most 
equitable  delimitation  between  the  territories  of  their  respective 
countries. 

The  general  convention  of  1875,  which  at  present  regulates  Brit- 
ish relations  with  Tunis,  contains  a  clause  providing  for  a  revision  of 
that  treaty,  inserted  to  enable  the  contracting  parties  to  agree  in  the 
future  upon  **  such  other  arrangements  as  might  tend  still  further  to 
the  improvement  of  their  mutual  intercourse  and  to  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  their  respective  peoples."  Negotiations  are  to  be 
at  once  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  through  whom 
the  foreign  affairs  of  Tunis  are  now  conducted,  for  replacing  this 
general  convention  bj  a  new  one,  which  is  to  correspond  with  the 
mtentions  of  the  clause  cited  above,  and  doubtless  also  more  or  less 
with  the  views  of  the  protecting  power.  These  articles  may  prepare 
the  way  for  an  amicable  solution  of  troublesome  questions  which  have 
long  been  pending  between  the  two  governments,  but  they  do  not 
pledge  either  side  to  anything  except  to  negotiate. 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Trinidad  Dispute. — Toward  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  over 
the  island  of  Trinidad  (Vol.  5,  p.  8G4)  seemed  to  be  reach- 
ing a  critical  stage.  The  Brazilian  cabinet  had  declined 
to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration;  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  Argentine  Republic  had  accorded  to  Brazil  its 
moral  support  by  cancelling  the  concession  granted  to  an 
English  company  to  land  a  cable  at  La  Plata.  The  reason 
alleged  for  tnis  action  of  Argentina  was  that  the  company 
had  failed  to  secure  rightfully  the  other  landing  points 
necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  cable;  but  it 

Vol.  6.-«. 
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was  hoped  at  the  same  time — the  hope  being  based  on  re- 
cent declarations  of  the  American  executive  relating  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine — that  the  United  States  would  support 
the  claims  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  ownership  of 
the  Falkland  islands,  which  were  constituted  a  British 
colony  in  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  99). 

It  was  announced,  however,  February  5,  that  an  amica- 
ble settlement  of  the  differences  between  Brazil  and  Great 
Britain  had  been  reached,  the  British  representative  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  being  ordered  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
the  republic  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Miscellaneous. — A  movement  has  been  started,  on  the 
initiative  of  Ecuador,  looking  to  the  convoking  this  year 
of  a  Pan-American  congress  similar  to  that  of  1890  (Vol. 
1,  p.  32),  to  meet  either  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  The  primary  subject  of  discussion  will 
be  the  Monroe  doctrine,  together  with  the  topic  of  the  re- 
lations of  all  the  American  republics  among  themselves  and 
with  European  powers.  Commercial  matters  will  also  be 
considered. 

It  was  announced  February  7  that  a  settlement  of  the 
German  railway  claims  against  Venezuela  (Vol.  5,  p.  87) 
had  been  arranged  on  a  basis  of  the  future  commuting  of 
the  guarantees. 

rending  arbitration  of  the  Amapa  territorial  dispute 
between  France  and  Brazil  (Vol.  5,  p.  863),  it  is  an- 
nounced that  a  Franco-Brazilian  commission  will  admin- 
ister affairs  in  the  disputed  region. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Great  Britain  and  Nicara- 
gua agreed  to  **  settle  amicably  the  claims  of  diverse  Brit- 
ish subjects  for  losses  sustained  by  them  on  the  Mosquito 
reserve.*'  A  commission  of  three  members  to  assess  the 
damages  is  to  be  appointed — one  British,  one  Nicaraguan, 
and  the  third,  who  is  to  be  'Miot  a  citizen  of  any  Ameri- 
can state, *'  to  be  nominated  by  the  two  governments  jointly, 
or,  failing  an  agreement,  by  Switzerland.  The  claims  re- 
ferred to  are,  of  course,  supplementary  to  those  of  Mr. 
Hatch  and  the  other  British  officials  who  were  expelled 
from  Nicaragua  at  the  time  of  the  disturbances  at  Blue- 
fields  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  554),  which  claims  were  settled 
by  the  pavment  of  177,500  by  Nicaragua  (Vol.  5,  p.  319). 

The  claim  of  Seflor  Agramonte  against  Spain  (Vol.  5, 
p.  598)  has  been  disposed  of  unfavorably  to  the  claimant 
so  far  as  interference  by  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
An  investigation  conducted  by  United  States  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Williams  at  Havana  has  shown  Agramonte  to  be  a 
Spanish  subject. 
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On  February  19  the  terms  of  the  extradition  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  England  were  modified  by  a  convention 
signed  at  Paris  by  M.  Berthelot,  French  foreign  minister, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  British  ambassador.  The  mod- 
ifications were  so  framed  as  to  facilitate  the  extradition  of 
Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  from  England,  who  is  under  sentence 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  complicity  with  the  late  Baron 
Keinach  and  others  in  the  great  Panama  canal  frauds 
(Vol.  4,  p.  665). 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  demarcation  of 
the  frontier  between  Persia  and  British  Baluchistan,  which 
will  supplement  the  work  now  being  done  on  the  Afghan- 
Baluch  borders  under  the  Durand  agreement  (Vol.  4,  p. 
103).  These  two  operations  will  complete  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  western  frontier  of  British  India  from  the  Per- 
sian gulf  to  the  Pamirs,  by  filling  up  a  gap  of  about  200 
miles,  through  desert  territory,  where  the  frontier  had 
been  left  undefined  by  the  boundary  commission  of  1872-3. 
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AT  this  early  stage  in  the  presidential  campaign,  the 
work  of  education  and  organization  has  not  advanced 
sufficiently  far  to  point  with  certainty  to  positive  and  defi- 
nite results.  The  political  press  of  the  day  is  mainly  oc- 
cupied in  discussion  of  the  respective  merits  of  various 
''presidential  possibilities,^'  and  in  speculation  as  to  what 
issue  will  dominate  all  others  in  the  campaign.  The  sil- 
ver men  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  force  their  is- 
sue to  the  front.  The  canvass  for  control  of  delegates  to 
the  respective  party  conventions  has  begun  under  condi- 
tions of  unusual  vagueness  and  uncertainty. 

Ex-President  Harrison,  in  a  letter  dated  February  3. 
addressed  to  Chairman  Gowdy  of  the  republican  central 
committee  of  Indiana,  withdrew  his  name  from  the  list  of 
alleged  presidential  aspirants.  The  letter  was  in  part  as 
follows: 

'*  To  every  one  who  has  proposed  to  promote  my  nomination,  I 
hare  said.  '  No;  there  never  has  been  an  hour  since  I  left  the  White 
House  that  I  have  felt  a  wish  to  return  to  it.'  The  republican  party 
has  twice  in  national  conN'ention  given  me  indorsement,  and  that  is 
enough.     I  cannot  consent  that  my  name  be  presented  or  used  in  the 
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St.  Loai«  convention,  and  must  kindlv  ask  my  many  friends  to  acmept 
thiii  as  a  sincere  and  final  expression  upon  tbe  subject.*' 

Xo  indication  has  appeared  that  Mr.  Harrison's  witli- 
drawal  is  definitely  in  the  interests  of  any  one  of  the  pros- 
pective candidates;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  his  name 
may  yet  be  presented. 

The  democratic  national  convention  will  be  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  July  7,  almost  a  month  later  than  the  re- 

Sublican  convention,  which  will  meet  as  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
une  16.  Xew  York  city,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  O., 
were  contestants  with  Ciiicago,  and  the  silver  issue  played 
a  dominant  part  in  the  struggle  before  the  national  com- 
mittee; but  on  the  twentv-ninth  ballot  the  Xew  York  men 
voted  for  Chicago,  in  order  to  defeat  St.  Louis.  The  final 
vote  stood:  Chicago  20,  St.  Louis  24,  Cincinnati  1.  The 
highest  vote  cast  for  Xew  York  was  17. 

The  populist  national  convention  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis,  July  22;  and  a  national  bimetallic  convention  is 
also  called  for  the  same  place  and  date. 

At  a  convention,  in  rittsburg,  Penn.,  in  the  middle  of 
March,  attended  by  representatives  of  various  reforms — ^an 
outgrowth  of  the  Staten  Island  reform  conference  of  last 
year  (Vol.  5,  pp.  GOG.  8G5) — the  formation  of  a  new  party, 
to  be  called  *'The  Xational  Reform  Party,''  was  decided 
upon.  A  national  convention  to  nominate  candidates  of 
the  party  for  president  and  vice-president  is  set  down  for 
May  25  in  Pittsburg,  two  days  prior  to  the  meeting  there 
of  the  prohibition  national  convention. 

The  platform  of  the  national  reform  party  includes  djrect  legisla- 
tion, the  initiative,  and  the  referendum,  prohibition,  government  con- 
trol of  railroadH  and  telegi-apliH,  and  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at 
a  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

Pree-S fiver  Agitation. — On  January  22-23  an  im- 
portant conference  of  free-silver  advocates  was  held  in 
Washington.  Xearly  100  delegates  were  in  attendance. 
The  conference  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  meeting  held 
in  Chicago  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  the  pres-, 
idents  of  the  three  leading  silver  organizations  of  the 
country — the  American  Bimetallic  League,  the  Xational 
Bimetallic  Union,  and  the  Xational  Silver  Committee.  It 
was  agreed  at  the  meeting  to  consolidate  the  silver  forces 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Bimetallic  Union;  and 
(leneral  A.  J.  AVarner  of  Ohio  was  chosen  president  of  the 
consolidated  organization.  The  object  of  the  Washington 
conferenoo  of  January  22-23  was  to  ratify  the  consolidation 
and  map  out  a  program  to  be  followed  by  the  silver  men  in 
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the  national  campaign.     An  address  to  the  country  was 
adopted,  in  part  as  foUoirs: 

■;  We  are  unallerablv  opposed  t«  the  issue,  bj  Ibe  Coited  Stat«s. 
of  in temtt' bearing  bonds  ia  lime  of  peace;   and  we  denounce  as  a 
blander  worse  than  a  crime  tbe  present  treasurj  poliry.  concurred  in 
b;  a  republican  house,  of  plunging  tbe  ronntrj  in  debt  b^  hundreds 
at  millions,  in  tbe  vain  attempt  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  bj  bor- 
niwing  gold;  and  we  demand  the  payment  of  all  coin  obligations  ot 
tbe  United  States,  as  pro- 
Tided  by  existing  laws, 
in  either  gold  or  silver 
roia  at  Ibe  option  of  the 
government,  and   not  at 
tbe  option  of  tbe  creditor. 

"Whekeas,  Thede- 
monetizatioD  of  silver  In 
18T:I  enormously  increased 
the  demand  for  gold,  en- 
h  a  n  c  i  n  g  its  pu  rcbasing 
power,  and  lowering  all 
prices  measured  b;  that 
standard;  and 


that  uDjuHt  and  indefen- 
sible act  the  prices  of 
American  products  have 
fallen  upon  an  average 
neatly  fifty  [mr  cent,  car- 
rying down  with  tbeni 
proportionately  tbe  money 
value  of  all  other  forms 

of  property,  eicept  in  pe-  , 

culiarly  favored  localities; 

■'WuKnEAS.    Such 

fall  of  prices  bas  destroyed 
the  proBts  of  legitimate 
iodoBlrv,  iDJuringthepro- 

dacer  for  the  benefit  of  "°"-  "''^^  "■  """R'l-i-  "'  vbriiont. 

thenon-producer,  increas-  t™*'""*"  "' ™* '"'*i'' "  kh"ti""'  "'  ™" 
ingtbe  bardenof  thedebt-  iikited  states  behate. 

or,  and  swelling  the  gains  of  the  creditor,  paralyzing  the  prmluctive 
energies  of  the  American  people,  relegating  to  idleness  vast  numbers 
of  willing  worken.  sending  the  shadows  of  despair  into  the  botnes  of 
the  honest  toiler,  filling  the  land  with  tramps  and  paupers,  and  build- 
ing Qp  colossal  fortunes  at  tbe  money  centres;  and. 

"WiiBREAM.  In  the  efForl  to  mainUin  tbe  gold  standard  tbe 
country  has  witbin  thtt  last  eighteen  mnrilbs.  in  a  time  of  profound 

K re  and  plenty,  been  loaded  with  $162. WO.OOO  of  additional  interest- 
ring  debt,  under  such  circumstances  as  In  allow  a  syndicate  of  na- 
tire  and  foreign  bankers  to  realize  a  net  profit  of  110,000.000  on  a 
Bingle  deal;  and 

"Whereas.  Another  call  is  now  pending  for  a  further  gold 
loan  of  SIOO.000,000,  which,  but  for  an  outburst  of  pnpular  indigna- 
tinn.  would  also  have  been  negotiated  in  the  same  secret  manner  and 
through  tbe  aame  syndicate;  and. 
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'*  Whereas,  It  stands  confessed  that  the  gold  standard  can  only 
be  upheld  by  so  depleting  our  paper  currency  as  to  force  the  prices 
of  our  products  below  the  European,  and  even  below  the  Asiatic  level, 
in  order  that  we  may  sell  in  foreign  markets,  thus  aggravating  the 
very  evils  of  which  our  people  so  bitterly  complain,  degrading  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  striking  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  civilization 
itself. 

*'  Re^tolved,  That  over  and  above  all  other  questions  of  policy, 
we  are  in  favor  of  restoring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
time-honored  money  of  the  constitution — gold  and  silver,  not  one  but 
both — the  money  of  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson, 
and  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  to  the  end  that  the  American 
people  may  receive  honest  pay  for  an  honest  product;  the  American 
debtor  pay  his  just  obligations  in  an  honest  standard,  and  not  in  a 
standard  that  is  appreciated  100  per  cent  above  all  the  great  staples 
of  our  country;  and  to  the  end  further  that  silver-standard  countries 
may  be  deprived  of  the  just  advantage  they  now  enjoy  in  the  differ- 
ence in  exchange  between  gold  and  silver — an  advantage  which  tariff 
legislation  alone  cannot  overcome. 

'*We  therefore  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  in  abeyance  for  the  moment  all  other  questions,  how- 
ever important  and  even  momentous  they  may  appear,  to  sunder  if 
need  be  all  former  party  ties  and  affiliations,  and  unite  in  one  supreme 
effort  to  free  themselves  and  their  children  from  the  domination  of 
the  money  power — a  power  more  destructive  than  any  which  lias  ever 
been  fastened  upon  the  civilized  men  of  any  race  or  in  any  age.  And 
upon  the  consummation  of  their  desires  and  efforts,  we  invoke  the 
gracious  favor  of  Divine  Providence." 

Dr.  J.  J.  Mott  of  Xorth  Carolina,  a  former  republican, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  national  executive  committee. 
A  report  was  submitted,  calling  for  a  national  convention  of 
silver  advocates  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  July  22 — the  day  and 
place  set  for  the  populist  convention.  The  action  taken  by 
the  republican  and  democratic  national  conventions,  will  no 
doubt  determine  to  some  extent  the  decision  to  be  reached 
by  the  populists  and  the  silver  men.  Should  neither  of  the 
old  parties  declare  for  free  silver,  a  combination  of  all  the 
scattered  silver  forces  will  probably  be  attempted.  Even 
now  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  by  silver  men  to  induce 
the  populists  to  abandon,  for  this  campaign,  every  issue  in 
their  platform  save  that  of  free  coinage. 

The  general  political  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
evidence  which  has  come  to  light  of  the  existence  within 
the  ranks  of  the  republican  party  of  a  considerable  faction 
advocating  both  free  silver  and  protection.  In  the  fed- 
eral senate  on  two  occasions  (February  13  and  25),  when 
Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  consid- 
eration of  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  which  had  come  up 
from  the  house,  the  silver  democrats  who  obstructed  the 
bill  were  joined  by  several  of  the  republican  senators  who 
favored  a  policy  of  bimetallism  as  well  as  protection.    (See 
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following  article  on  "  The  Fifty-fourth  Congress/')  And 
very  shortly  afterward  Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  American,  published  the  following  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  such  a  policy^  over  the  signatures  of  six- 
teen republican  senators: 

"  Whereas,  The  difference  of  excbange  between  silver-sUmd- 
ftTd  coantries  and  gold -standard  countries  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty 
of  100  percent  on  the  products  of  the  silver-standard  countries;  and 

"  WiiERKAS,  The  cost  of  production  in  the  Old  World,  and  par- 
ticularly in  C-hina  and  Japan,  is  less  than  products  can  be  produced  or 
manufactured  in  this  country  by  American  labor,  without  reducing 
our  fanners,  miners,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  industrial  work- 
ers to  the  level  of  Chinese  coolies;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  rescuing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  such  Impending  danger  by  removing  the  differ- 
ence of  exchange  between  gold-standard  countries  and  silver-standard 
countries  by  the  only  method  possible,  which  is  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  by  the  indepc-ndent  action 
of  the  United  States;  and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  which  shall  be 
sufficient  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and 
in  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  and  that  the  protection  incident  to 
such  tariff  shall  be  equally  distributed  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States  and  between  the  various  products  and  industries  of  each  state." 

Senators  J.  C.  Pritchard  (X.  C.)  and  J.  D.  Cameron 
(Penn.)  were  among  those  who  signed  the  declaration. 
The  others  were  from  the  West. 

A  secret  conference  of  republican  silver  senators  with  a 
number  of  large  Eastern  manufacturers,  chiefly  from 
Philadelphia,  was  held  in  Washington,  March  19,  in  the 
interest  of  demands  for  protection  combined  with  free-sil- 
ver legislation.  And  thefe  are  some  who  regard  this  con- 
ference as  a  note  of  warning  to  Eastern  protectionists,  that 
they  can  look  for  the  co-operation  of  their  Western  breth- 
ren only  on  condition  of  granting  some  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  silver. 

THE  FIFTT-FOUETH  CONGRESS. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  in  congress  was  given 
largely  to  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  tariff,  and  fi- 
nance. The  action  taken  regarding  the  Venezuelan  con- 
troversy, the  Cuban  revolt,  and  the  Armenian  question  is 
elsewhere  reviewed  (Venezuela,  p.  28;  Cuba,  p.  45;  Arme- 
nia, p.  78). 

Free-Silyer  Debate.— ^//e  Bond  Bill  Suhstiinte,— It 
was  on  January  7  that  the  senate  finance  committee,  of 
which  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont  is  chairman,  presented 
to  the  upper  house  of  congress  its  report  on  the  oond  bill 
which  had  been  passed  uy  the  house  of  representatives 
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December  28  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  president 
for  legislation  in  relief  of  the  treasury.  All  the  house  pro- 
visions, except  the  enacting  clause,  were  recommendea  to 
be  struck  out,  and  a  free-silver  substitute  inserted.  The 
text  of  this  substitute  was  given  in  full  in  the  preceding 
number  of  this  quarterly  {\ol.  5,  p.  843). 

The  seaate  sabetitute  is  entitled  "  Ad  Act  to  Restore  the  Coinage 
of  Silver  Dollais  md  for 
Other  Purpoxea."  In  a, 
word,  it  provideH  for  the 
coinai.'e  of  dollars  of  the 
weigfht  of  4134  ^i^inR  of 
slandard  silver  upon  the 
terms  of  law  reffuUling  the 
coinajre  and  legal-tender 
qualiLyof  gold,  and  the  is- 
suance of  treasury  certifl- 
cBles  therefor.  The  second 
section  directs  the  coini^ 
of  the  seigiiiiiraKe  on  sil- 
ver bullion  purchased  un- 
dertheactnf  I»d0,  and  the 
iiDinediaU  issue  of  silver 
cerliticates  against  it.  The 
third  section  provides*  for 
the  retirement  of  national 
hank  notes  of  n  denomina- 
tiim  less  than  ten  dollars; 
and  the  last  section  de- 
mands that  green  liacksand 
treasury  notes  of  1890 shall 
be  redeemed  in  "gold  or 
silver  coins,  or  both,  not  at 
the  option  of  the  holder, 
but  exclusively  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment," the  greenbacks  to 
Kos.  J,  H.  w*i.KBH  nr  HAssirHusETTs,        |je  reissued  as  under  the 

One  sensational  in- 

'cident  of  the  debate  which  followed  wiis  a  bitter  attack 
made  by  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina,  January 
29,  against  President  Cleveland  as  the  wrecker  of  the 
policy  and  fortunes  of  tho  democratic  party.  The  debate 
in  the  senate  ended  February  1  in  the  passage  of  the  free- 
silver  substitute  by  a  vote  of  42  yeas  (21  democrats,  6  pop- 
ulists, 15  republicans)  to  35  nays  (i'i  republicans,  13  demo- 
crats).    There  were  five  pairs. 

The  struggle  being  thus  transferred  to  the  Iioiise,  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  that  body,  on  February  4, 
decided  to  recommend  n  on -concurrence  in  the  substitute 
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which  had  come  from  the  senate;  and  on  February  13  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  voted  non-concurrence  by  190 
to  80.  On  the  following  day  this  rejection  of  the  substi- 
tute bill  was  confirmed  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  215  to  90. 
The  house  majority  against  the  substitute  would  have  been 
increased  by  a  full  attendance  of  members.  The  majority 
comprised  184  republicans  and  31  democrats;  while  those 
who  voted  for  the  substitute  included  65  democrats  and 
populists,  1  silver  member,  and  24  republicans. 

This  vote  is  generally  considered  as  having  practically 
decided  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  free-silver  legis- 
lation during  the  present  congress.  That  a  free-silver  bill 
could  be  passed  through  the  present  overwhelmingly  lepub- 
Hcai}  house,  or  that,  if  passed,  it  would  escape  the  veto  of 
President  Cleveland,  was  an  opinion  entertained  by  few 
if  any.  The  results  aimed  at  in  the  agitation  in  congress 
were  ulterior,  not  immediate.  They  concerned  the  ap- 
proaching presidential  contest,  in  which  the  effect  of  a 
demonstration  of  free-coinage  strength  might  be  to  secure 
a  candidate  favorable  to  silver. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  of  February  14  shows  every  re- 
publican from  the  states  east  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Vir- 
ginia, besides  Indiana,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, opposed  to  free  coinage;  but  a  proportion  of  silver 
sentiment  manifested  itself  in  the  votes  of  the  representa- 
tives from  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, and  Ohio. 

Tariff  Revision  Checked. — The  attempt  at  silver 
legislation  having  failed  in  the  house,  the  further  efforts 
of  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  were  confined  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  consisted  in  presenting  an  immovable  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  emergency  revenue  bill, 
which  had  passed  the  house  of  representatives  just  before 
the  New  Year  (Vol.  5,  p.  837). 

On  February  4  the  senate  finance  committee,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Vest  of  Missouri,  decided  by  a  vote  of  7  (6 
democrats  and  1  populist)  to  6  (all  republicans)  to  recom- 
mend that  everything  in  the  house  tariff  revision  bill,  ex- 
cept the  enacting  clause,  be  struck  out,  and  that  a  free- 
silver  substitute  be  inserted  in  the  exact  terms  of  the  bill 
which  the  senate  on  February  1  had  voted  to  insert  in  the 
house  bond  bill. 

The  republican  managers  in  the  senate,  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  Morrill,  subsequently  made  two  ineffectual  attempts 
to  have  the  house  revenue  bill  considered.  One  attempt 
was  made   February  13,  when  Mr.  Carter  of  Montana, 
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chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee^  and  sev- 
eral other  republicans  who  favor  "bimetallism,"  voted 
against  Mr.  Morriirs  motion  to  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  revenue  bill.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  29  to  21 
votes.  On  February  25  Mr.  Morrill  renewed  his  motion, 
but  it  was  again  defeated — this  time  by  33  to  22.  No 
further  effort  was  made  to  press  the  house  bill. 

Appropriations. — Aside  from  the  debates  on  the 
above  important  subjects  of  foreign  relations,  tariff,  and 
finance,  proceedings  of  congress  were  largely  of  a  routine 
and  formal  character.  The  house  devoted  most  of  its 
time  to  shaping  the  great  appropriation  bills  providing  for 
the  various  branches  of  the  public  service.  These  were 
advanced  toward  completion  much  earlier  than  usual ;«and, 
before  the  quarter  closed,  most  of  them  had  either  become 
laws  or  had  advanced  to  such  a  stage  as  to  determine  their 
character. 

These  appropriation  bills  as  passed  by  the  house,  ag- 
gregate $505,027,410,  or  slightly  over  half  a  billion.  With 
the  same  allowance  for  the  second  session  of  the  54th 
congress,  the  aggregate  for  the  entire  congress  would 
be  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars.  The  detailed  amounts 
appropriated  are  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  A  IMPROPRIATIONS. 

Ajniculture $8,215,382.00 

Army 3»,875,9G^7S 

Diplomatic  and  consular 1.630,068.76 

District  of  Columbia 5,418,8^.39 

Fortifications 5,842.837.00 

Indian 8,420.446.17 

Lejrtslatlve,  etc 21,380.765.51 

Military  Academy 448,117.61 

Navy 31,647,289.96 

Pension 141,825,880.00 

Post  office 91,819,557.88 

River  and  harbor 10,351,860.00 

Sundry  civil 29,836,992.19 

Total 374,618.449.19 

Urgent  deficiency  act  6,305,486.62 

General  deficiency 4,789,340.45 

Miscellaneous  acts 815,024.72 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 119,054,160.00 

Grand  total $505,027,410.88 

Aside  from  carrying  these  various  amounts,  several  of 
the  appropriation  bills  embodied  interesting  features  of  gen- 
eral legislation,  placed  upon  them  as  **  riders/'  The  Forti- 
fications bill  not  only  appropriates  the  amount  mentioned 
for  actual  work  on  seacoast  defenses,  but  it  authorizes 
contracts  covering  further  work  in  the  development  of  a 
general  plan  of  defenses.  The  aggregate  of  these  con- 
tracts is  about  $11,000,000.  The  bill  has  not  yet  passed 
the  senate,  and  is  still  open  to  further  changes. 
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The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  aroused  an  animated  de- 
bate in  both  the  house  and  senate  concerning  the  policy  of 
appropriating  government  funds  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children  in  sectarian  schools.  The  previous  policy 
had  been  to  do  away  with  these  sectarian  schools  gradually, 
reducing  the  appropriations  to  them  one-fifth  each  year 
for  five  years  until  entirely  extinguished.  This  year,  how- 
ever, after  a  sharp  debate  in  the  house,  a  provision  was  in- 
serted that  no  funds  whatever  should  be  appropriated  for 
sectarian  schools.  In  this  form  the  bill  passed  the  house 
and  was  pending  before  the  senate  when  the  quarter  closed. 

The  Legislative  Appropriation  bill  contained  an  im- 
portant reform  in  the  method  of  compensating  United 
States  district  attorneys  and  marshals.  These  officers  and 
their  deputies  have  for  years  been  paid  by  the  fee  system. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  fees  were  an  inducement  to  the 
officers  to  stir  up  as  much  litigation  as  possible,  and  that 
widespread  abuses  resulted.  The  house  changed  the  en- 
tire system,  giving  salaries  in  place  of  fees,  the  salaries 
ranging  from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  This  reform  was  agreed 
to  by  the  senate,  although  some  of  its  minor  details  were 
open  when  the  quarter  closed. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  is  mainly  important  in 
providing  four  new  battleships  and  twelve  torpedo  boats. 
The  battleships  are  to  be  of  the  largest  type  of  naval  ves- 
sels. With  the  six  battleships  already  completed  or  in 
process  of  completion,  the  bill  will  give  a  fleet  of  ten  of 
these  most  powerful  vessels. 

New  Laws  Enacted. — Althougli  much  of  the  time  of 
congress  was  given  to  discussing  bills  in  various  stages  of 
advancement,  yet  a  large  number  of  measures  passed  their 
final  stages  and  are  now  enacted  as  laws  on  the  federal 
statutes.     Those  of  a  general  interest  are  as  follows: 

Prize  Fighting  Prohibited, — An  act  to  prohibit  prize 
fighting  and  pugilism,  and  fights  between  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  to  provide  penalties  therefor,  in  the  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  measure  was  made 
necessary  bv  the  preparations  for  a  fight  between  James  J. 
Corbett  and  **Bob^'  Fitzsimmons  in  the  Southwest.  The 
parties  to  the  fight  had  threatened  to  enter  Oklahoma  or 
some  other  territory  or  government  reservation.  While 
most  of  the  states  had  laws  against  prize  fighting,  it  was 
found  that  the  federal  statutes  had  no  adequate  prohibi- 
tion. As  a  result  the  bill  was  promptly  passed  in  both 
house  and  senate,  and  became  a  law  on  February  7.  Its 
provisions  are  as  follows: 
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*'  Be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  who,  in  any  of  the  territories  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  voluntarily  engage  in  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter between  man  and  man  or  a  fight  between  a  man  and  a  bull  or 
any  other  animal,  for  money  or  for  other  thing  of  value,  or  for  any 
championship,  or  upon  the  result  of  which  any  money  or  anything  of 
value  is  bet  or  wagered,  or  to  see  which  any  admission  fee  is  charged, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

"  Sec.  3.  By  the  term  *  pugilistic  encounter,*  as  used  in  this  bill, 
is  meant  any  voluntary  fight  by  blows  by  means  of  fists  or  otherwise, 
whether  with  or  without  gloves,  between  two  or  more  men,  for  money 
or  for  a  prize  of  any  character,  or  for  any  other  thing  of  value,  or  for 
any  championship,  or  upon  the  result  of  which  any  money  or  any 
thing  of  value  is  bet  or  wagered,  or  to  see  which  any  admission  fee  is 
charged,  either  directly  or  indirectly." 

Alaska  Boundary  Commission, — Joint  resolution  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  for  a  commission  to  locate  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  territory  of  Alaska  and  British 
North  America.  This  measure  was  made  necessary  by 
troubles  which  have  arisen  along  the  British- Alaskan 
boundary  (Vol.  5,  pp.  340, 8G2).  It  was  feared  that  the  trou- 
bles might  lead  to  some  international  complication^  so  that 
the  resolution  provides  for  the  negotiation  forthwith  of  a 
convention  witn  Great  Britain  for  marking  the  true  boun- 
dary. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Incorporated, — 
An  act  to  incorporate  the  National  Society  of  tlie  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  This  act  names  a  woman 
incorporator  from  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union, 
and  makes  them  a  body  corporate.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are  defined  as  follows: 

"  For  patriotic,  historical,  and  educational  purposes,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who  achieved  Ameri- 
can independence,  by  the  acquisition  and  protection  of  historical  spots 
and  the  erection  of  monuments;  by  the  encouragement  of  historical 
research  in  relation  to  the  Revolution  and  the  publication  of  its  re- 
sults; by  the  preservation  of  documents  and  relics,  and  of  the  records 
of  the  individual  services  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  patriots,  and 
by  the  promotion  of  celebrations  of  all  patriotic  anniversaries;  to  carry 
out  the  injunction  of  Washington,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
American  people,  '  to  promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  di^^usion  of  knowledge,'  thus  developing 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  and  affording  to  young  and  old  such  ad- 
vantages as  shall  develop  in  them  the  largest  capacity  for  performing 
the  duties  of  American  citizens;  to  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the 
institutions  of  American  freedom;  to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love 
of  country,  and  to  aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings  of 
liberty." 

WorhVs  Fair  Awards, — Joint  resolution  for  the  distri- 
bution of  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  by  the  World's 
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execution  cf  tlie  plan  of  awards  adopted  by  tbe  World's 
Fair  of  1893,  The  awards  have  been  made  and  the  medals 
and  diplomas  prepared;  and  the  present  measure  gives 
115,000  for  their  proper  distribntion  here  and  abroad. 

Seed  t>is(rib«li">i  Con/inved. — Joint  resolution  direct- 
ing the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  purchase  and  distribute 

seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  as   

has  been  done  i"  prc-  1 
ceding  years.  This 
resolution  created 
miich  feeling  in  both 
brunches  of  congress. 
The  policy  of  distrib- 
uting seeds  has  been  in 
force  for  many  years, 
but  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Morton,  after 
advertising  for  seeds, 
rejected  all  bids  on  the 
ground  that  those  of- 
fered were  not  of  suf- 
ficient rarity  to  justify 
their  purchase.  The 
resolution  sought  to 
compel  the  secretary 
to  make  the  usual  jtur- 
chuse  and  distribu- 
tion. In  the  senato 
the  course  of  the  sec- 
retary was  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  Senator  hob.  JOHATHiK  p.  DOLUVBR  of  lOW.. 
Veatof    Missouri.     The    AH.|.i;BLlCAN»MBEBorTHK«AY«*«U.B*N,. 

resolution  was  adopt-  ^""'■"■■"'™«  """J"  "'■"""■"""'»»■ 
ed  in  both  houses,  and  became  a  law  without  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president,  as  the  latter  regarded  it  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  secretary,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
recently  issued  an  order  abolishing  the  seed  division  of 
the  department  of  agriculture  (Vol.  5,  p.  ()58). 

Proof  of  Death  t»  Pension  Cases. — An  act  regulating 
proof  of  death  in  certain  pension  cases.  This  is  a  general 
pension  bill  designed  to  cover  a  lar^e  number  of  cases  in 
which  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  field  and  never  identified, 
or  have  disappeared  for  a  period  of  seven  years.     The  law 

Erovides  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  death  if  the  en- 
sted  man  or  officer  has  been  absent  from  his  home  and 
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family  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  during  which  period  no 
intelligence  of  his  existence  shall  have  been  received. 

Ajinuhfient  of  Land  Patents. — An  act  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  time  within  which  suits  may  be 
brought  to  vacate  and  annul  land  patents.  This  law  was 
enacted  at  the  instance  of  the  president,  who  sent  a  special 
message  to  congress  stating  that  on  March  5  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  begin  suits  for  the  annulment  of  many 
land  patents  would  expire.  As  the  patents  embraced  vast 
tracts  of  valuable  land  in  the  West,  it  was  imperative  to 
extend  tlie  law  for  their  annulment,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

Uniform  Census  Retnrns. — Joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  federal  census.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
have  the  United  States  join  with  other  governments  in 
elaborating  a  plan  for  uniform  census  returns  throughout 
the  world.     The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

' '  Whereas,  Representatives  of  various  govern ineDts  wbicli  make 
decennial  enumerations  of  the  people  are  making  efforts  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  inquiries  to  be  used  in  future  censuses;  and 

"Whereas,  Also  it  is  expedient  to  give  early  consideration  to 
some  comprehensive  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  census 
service;  therefore, 

* '  Resolred^  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  now  in  charge  of  the  eleventh  census,  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  corn^spond  and  confer  with  the  census  officers  of  other 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  inquiries 
relating  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  future  censuses;  and  that  said 
commissioner  is  also  hereby  directed  to  report  to  congress  for  its  con- 
sideration, as  soon  as  practicable,  a  plan  for  a  permanent  census  ser- 
vice." 

Confederate  Disabilities  Removed. — An  act  to  repeal 
certain  incapacities  of  those  who  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  or  navy.  This  bill  was  passed  in  the  senate  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1895,  and  its  provisions  are  indicated  in 
the  preceding  number  of  this  review  (Vol.  5,  p.  8(59). 
On  March  24  it  passed  the  house,  and  has  since  received 
the  signature  of  the  president.  Its  consideration  in  the 
house  was  marked  by  an  animated  debate,  during  which 
^Ir.  Boutelle,  from  Maine,  denoitnced  the  measure  as  an 
unnecessary  concession  to  those  who  had  been  in  rebellion 
against  the  Union.  lie  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  against 
and  voted  against  the  bill. 

Propertif  of  the  Mormon  Chvrch, — Joint  resolution  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  property  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Da^  Saints. 
Under  the  Edmunds  act  prohibiting  polygamy  m  Utah, 
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the  assets  of  the  Mormon  Charch  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  The  present  law  is  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
accounts  and  final  settlement  of  the  subject. 

Income-Tax  Returns  to  be  Destroyed, — Joint  resolution 
for  the  immediate  destruction  of  income-tax  returns. 
When  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  May, 
1895,  declared  the  income  tax  to  be  unconstitutional  (Vol. 
5,  p.  281),  it  left  a  large  accumulation  of  returns  on  the 
tax.  These  covered  the  private  affairs  of  corporations  and 
firms,  which  were  not  of  a  character  proper  to  be  disclosed ( 
to  the  public.  For  this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the  inva- 
lidity of  the  tAx,  the  law  directs  the  immediate  destruction 
of  all  income-tax  returns. 

Other  Measures. — Joint  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
President  Harrison  to  accept  medals  presented  him  while 
president  of  the  United  States.  These  medals  were  presented 
by  the  governments  of  Brazil  and  Spain  in  recognition  of  the 
servicesof  Mr.  Harrison  in  arbitrating  certain  controversies. 

An  act  to  exempt  trains  composed  of  four-wheel  cars, 
or  eight-wheel  logging  cars,  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  compelling  all  cars  to  have  automatic  couplers,  brakes, 
grab-irons,  etc. 

Measures  Still  Pending. — The  foregoing  summary 
comprises  an  outline  of  all  measures  actually  passed  by 
both  houses  and  now  incorporated  in  the  laws.  Aside 
from  these,  a  number  of  bills  have  passed  one  house  and 
are  awaiting  action  in  the  other.  There  is  still  another 
important  chiss  of  measures,  which  have  advanced  to  the 
stage  of  a  favorable  report  of  a  committee  of  one  or  both 
of  the  houses,  and  are  now  awaiting  a  hearing. 

Among  the  more  important  measures  passed  by  the 
house,  was  that  censuring  the  course  of  Ambassador  Bayard 
in  making  two  speeches  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  Bos- 
ton, England,  in  criticism  of  the  protective  system.  The 
resolution,  which  passed  the  house  March  20,  is  in  the 
parliamentary  form  of  a  *' house  resolution, ''  and  as  such 
does  not  go  to  the  senate  and  does  not  have  the  force  of  a 
law,  being  merely  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  adoption  of  the  resolution 
was  marked  by  a  vigorous  debate  mainly  on  party  lines. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

In  response  to  the  house  resolution  of  December  last 
(Vol.  5.  p,  8G8),  callingforinformation,  President  Cleveland 
on  January  20  had  submitted  the  report  of  Secretary  Olney, 
which  merely  presented  the  correspondence  that  had  passed 
between  Mr.  Bayard  and  the  state  department. 
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Mr.  Bayard  explained  that  his  speeches  were  merely  expressions 
of  personal  views;  that  the  former  was  delivered  before  an  institution 
wholly  unconnected  with  politicfd  parties;  and  that,  the  latter  being 
made  without  notes,  he  could  not  say  whether  it  was  reported  correctly 
or  not.  He  also  claimed  that  he  should  not  be  judged  from  detached 
sentences,  but  that  the  entire  context  should  be  considered. 

A  bill  of  wide  interest  to  business  men  was  introduced 
in  the  senate  March  9  by  Senator  Frye  of  Maine,  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  federal  department  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  The  sumestion  of  such  a  department 
was  made  in  January  by  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  editor  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  a  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  and  has  met  with  wide  favor.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
would,  it  is  thought,  further  American  commercial  proj- 
ects in  foreign  fields,  especially  in  South  America.  Sta- 
tistics as  to  the  classes  of  goods  in  demand  and  the  prices 
necessary  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  countries, 
would  then  be  easily  obtained,  and  other  conditions  also 
fulfilled  requisite  to  intelligent  and  successful  expansion 
and  competition  in  trade. 

Among  the  interesting  measures  which  are  still  in 
committee,  in  one  branch  of  congress  or  the  other,  are 
those  for  the  funding  of  the  debt  of  the  Pacific  railroads; 
for  the  revival  of  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  with  a  view  to  having  the  grade  conferred  on  General 
Miles,  in  command  of  the  army;  for  aiding  in  the  incor- 
poration of  a  company  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  from  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Hawaii  and  Japan;  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  bankruptcy;  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal.  These  measures  are  likely  to  be  re- 
ported in  some  form  at  a  later  date  in  the  session,  but 
the  character  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  yet  sufiQ- 
ciently  defined  to  be  stated.  Elaborate  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  committees  of  the  senate  and  house  on  the 
Nicaragua  canal  project,  the  Pacific  railroad  debts,  and 
the  Pacific  cable. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  quarter  business  and  industry 
were  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  the  government's  bond 
transaction  (Vol.  5,  p.  843)  and  the  subsiding  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  trouble  with  England  (Vol.  5,  pp.  810,  874). 
When  these  causes  were  removed,  there  must  ensue,  it  was 
hoped,  a  marked  betterment  in  manufacture,  commerce. 
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and  finance.  But  though  the  popular  loan  was  successful 
beyond  expectation,  and  though  the  relations  with  Eng- 
land were  no  longer  marred  by  forebodings  of  an  outbreak 
of  mutual  animosity,  the  tone  of  business  was  very  little 
improved  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  a  great  improvement  in  business  was  generally  held 
to  be  inevitable.  Dealers,  it  was  reasoned,  were  nearing 
the  end  of  their  stocks.  Jobbers  had  bought  very  little 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1895.  Orders  must  come  in  now, 
and  that  in  large  volume.  But,  i:f  ter  the  war  clouds  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  financial  strength  of  the  country  had  been 
demonstrated,  the  commercial  depression  seemed  only  deep- 
ened. Dun's  and  Bradsireei's  reported  an  increase  both 
in  the  number  of  suspensions  and  failures,  and  in  the 
amount  involved.  For  the  first  week  of  February  the 
amount  involved  in  failures  was,  according  to  Dvn's,  $4,- 
079,680,  against  $2,909,890  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
February,  1895.  And  the  liabilities  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  that  failed  in  the  first  week  of  February  this 
year  amounted  to  $2,372,252,  against  $729,348  in  the. cor- 
responding week  in  1895,  and  $1,594,072  in  1894.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  the  expected  improvement  in  business 
was  still  awaited,  but  hope  was  still  disappointed.  The 
prices  of  all  agricultural  products  were  unchanged.  North- 
em  spinners  took  113,538  bales  of  cotton  in  February 
against  155,511  in  the  same  month  the  previous  year.   The 

i)rice  of  cotton  cloths  was  declining  because  of  accumu- 
ated  stocks  unsold.  Woolen  goods,  too,  were  selling  slowly, 
and  several  large  mills  were  running  on  half-time  or  shut 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  dry  goods  in 
February  were  larger  than  in  February,  1894,  and  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  in  February,  1893.  Shipments  of 
boote  and  shoes  from  Boston  in  February  were  18.2  per 
cent  less  than  in  February,  1895.  At  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter th^  same  conditions  existed.  The  returns  of  railroad 
earnings  for  March  were  on  the  whole  a  little  less  encour- 
aging than  those  for  February.  Failures  were  consid- 
ered to  increase  in  number  and  in  amount  of  liabilities. 
A  slight  improvement  was  noticed  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade,  but  the  complaint  was  made  that  the  prices  were 
unremnnerative  and  that  orders  were  chiefly  for  the  cheap- 
est qualities  of  goods.  The  shipments  of  such  goods  from 
the  East  were  the  smallest  for  March  in  five  years.  The 
iron  industry  had  some  encouragement  in  better  orders, 
bnt  the  average  of  prices  was  still  Tow.  Cotton  prints  were 
jselling  at  a  price  close  to  the  lowest  on  record.     Less  than 

Tol.        -^ 
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half  of  the  woolen  goods  machinery  was  at  work,  yet  the 
supply  more  than  met  the  demand,  and  prices  remained 
depressed.  The  Atlantic  export  of  wheat,  flour  included, 
was  smaller  than  in  March  of  tiie  previous  year. 

The  Bond  Sale. — On  January  6  Secretary  Carlisle  is- 
sued a  notice  calling  for  sealed  proposals  for  the  purchase 
of  1100,000,000  of  United  States  four  per  cent  coupon  or 
registered  bonds.  The  bonds  were  to  be  dated  February 
1,  1896. 

*'  They  will  be  payable  in  coin  thirty  years  after  that  date,"  said 
the  secretary,  "and  wiU  bear  interest  at  four  per  cent  per  annam, 
payable  quarterly  in  coin;  but  all  coupons  maturing  on  and  before 
February  1,  1896,  will  be  detached,  and  purchasers  will  be  required 
to  pay  in  United  States  gold  coin  or  gold  certificates  for  the  bonds 
awarded  to  them,  and  all  interest  accrued  thereon  after  February  1, 
1896,  up  to  the  time  of  application  for  deli  very  ^    *.  *    * 

"  Payments  may  be  made  by  instalments,  as  follows:  Twenty  per 
cent  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  acceptance  of  bids,  and  twenty  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  each  ten  days  thereafter;  but  all  accepted  bidders  may 
pay  the  whole  amount  at  the  date  of  the  first  instalment,  and  those 
who  have  paid  all  instalments  previously  maturing  may  pay  the 
whole  amount  of  their  bids  at  any  time  not  later  than  the  maturity  of 
the  last  instalment." 

On  January  15  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  issued  a 
supplementary  circular  modifying  the  terms  of  payment 
for  the  bonds.  This  change  was  made  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  bankers  and  others,  who  foresaw  the  likelihood 
of  great  stringency  in  money  if  the  bonds  had  to  be  paid 
for  in  the  instalments  and  at  the  intervals  fixed  in  the  first 
circular.  By  having  smaller  instalments  and  longer  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  the  bonds,  purchasers  could  make 
much  better  arrangements  for  procuring  gold.  The  con- 
ditions of  sale  laid  down  in  the  second  circular  were  as 
follows: 

"Treasury  circular  (No.  3,  1896)  dated  January  6.  1896.  inviting 
proposals  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  (f  100, 000,- 
000)  of  United  States  four  per  cent  bonds,  is  hereby  so  modified  that, 
after  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  twenty  per  cent  with 
accrued  interest,  as  required  in  said  circular,  the  remainder  of  the 
amounts  bid  may  be  paid  in  instalments  of  ten  per  cent  each  and  ac- 
crued interest  at  the  end  of  each  fifteen  days  thereafter;  but  all  ac- 
cepted bidders  may  pay  the  whole  amount  of  their  bids  at  the  time 
of  the  first  instalment,  and  all  accepted  bidders  who  have  paid  all  in- 
stalments previously  maturing  may  pay  the  whole  amount  of  their 
bids  at  any  time  not  later  than  the  maturity  of  tlie  last  instalment. 

"  Accepted  bidders  who  pay  the  whole  amount  at  the  time  of  the 
first  instalment,  or  at  any  date  thereafter,  as  above  provided,  will  be 
entitled  to  receive,  at  the  date  of  the  payment,  the  whole  amount  of 
bonds  awarded  to  them;  and  accepted  bidders  who  pay  by  instalments 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  at  the  dates  of  such  payments  th^  fimoupt 
of  bonds  paid  for." 
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When  the  bids  were  opened,  February  5,  at  the  treas- 
ury department,  their  total  number  was  found  to  be  4,640, 
offering  to  take  $568,259,850  of  bonds.  The  Morgan  syn- 
dicate Did  was  for  the  whole  issue  of  bonds  at  110.6877. 
The  bid  nearest  to  that  for  any  lar^e  amount  was  that  of 
the  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  for  $77,- 
000,000  at  110.075.  There  were  780  bids  for  smaller  amounts 
at  prices  higher  than  those  of  the  syndicate's  bid:  these 
smaller  bids  covered  $66,788,650  of  the  loan;  the  re- 
mainder was  taken  by  the  syndicate — $33,211,350.  Geo- 
^rraphically  the  bonds  were  distributed  as  follows:  New 
York,  $78,000,000;  New  England,  $9,000,000;  Eastern 
states  (other  than  New  York),  $5,500,000;  Western  states, 
$3,250,000;  Central  states,  $3,000,000;  Southern  states, 
$1,250,000. 

The  effect  of  the  large  oversubscription  to  the  loan  was 
a  surprise  to  the  country  and  to  the  officials  of  the  treasury. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
to  dispose  of  the  bonds  to  the  Morgan  syndicate  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  the  previous  loan.  The  opinion  at 
Washington  of  members  of  congress  who  were  in  sympathy' 
with  the  treasury  department,  was  that  the  call  for  bids 
would  awaken  no  interest  among  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  bonds  would  go  to  the  Morgan  syndicate. 
Friends  of  the  popular  loan  scheme  charged  that  the  con- 
ditions had  been  prepared  so  as  to  bring  about  just  that 
result. 

The  success  of  the  loan  demonstrated  the  financial 
strength  of  the  nation.  The  resolution  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  fully  justified,  recognizing 
"  with  grateful  pride  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
financial  strength  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the  large 
subscriptions  to  the  government  loan,^'  and  declaring  its 
belief  that  "the  extraordinary  success  of  this  loan  should 
dispel  every  doubt  as  to  the  ability  and  intention  of  the 
United  States  government  to  redeem  all  its  obligations  in 
the  best  money  of  the  world. ^^  It  also  demonstrated  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  treasury,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
loan,  to  enter  into  a  private  contract  with  a  syndicate  of 
bankers.  The  Morgan  syndicate,  which  by  private  con- 
tract would  have  got  the  bonds  at  104.75,  had  to  pay  110.- 
6877  when  it  was  in  competition  with  all  the  people  and 
all  the  banks  of  the  country.  For  the  whole  issue  tne  gov- 
ernment obtained  about  $8,000,000  in  excess  of  what  it 
would  have  got  by  private  contract  with  the  syndicate. 

Tariff  and  tteciproeity. — The   committee  of  ways 
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and  means  of  the  house  of  representatives,  March  21,  gave 
a  hearing  to  a  delegation  of  manufacturers  who  advocated 
a  return  to  the  policy  of  reciprocity  which  was  adopted  by 
congress  in  the  McKinley  act  of  1890,  but  abrogated  in 
1894  (Vol.  4,  pp.  48,  28G,  555,  778).  Because  of  this  re- 
versal of  policy  the  export  of  flour  to  Brazil  fell  from  930,- 
000  barrels  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1894  (which  was 
an  increase  of  258,000  barrels  over  1890),  to  842,000  in  1895: 
within  the  last  few  months  the  trade  has  almost  ceased. 
Exporters  of  provisions  to  Brazil  have  had  a  similar  expe- 
rience. A  communication  from  the  New  York  manager 
of  the  Consolidated  Wire  and  Steel  Company  in  New  York 
was  read,  telling  of  the  ruin  of  a  highly  profitable  trade 
with  South  American  countries.  The  first  paragraph  of 
this  communication  was  as  follows: 

*'  Referring  to  the  question  of  advantages  to  American  manufac- 
turers under  the  reciprocity  treaties,  we  could  say  that  from  the  time 
these  treaties  were  put  in  effect  with  the  Latin -American  countries, 
and  until  their  termination,  our  trade  in  barb  wire  with  those  coun- 
tries increased  rapidly  and  uniformly;  and  in  addition  we  were  able 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  company — which  covers  more 
than  eighteen  years — ^to  introduce  to  a  certain  extent  plain  wire  and 
wire  nails,  and  everything  indicated  a  continued  expansion  of  the  vol- 
ume of  our  business  had  the  conditions  remained  the  same.  As  soon, 
however,  as  these  treaties  were  abrogated  by  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  another  tariff  law,  our  trade  with  the  countries 
which  it  affected  became  practically  nothing.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  workings  of  these  treaties,  or  rather  the  hardships  entailed  by 
their  abrogation,  we  would  cite  the  instance  of  Cuba.  This  country 
provides  three  different  rates  of  duty  on  each  and  every  article  im- 
ported into  it.  These  various  rates  are  designated  as  the  first,  second, 
and  third  columns,  the  first  column  being  the  highest  and  the  third 
the  lowest,  and  on  our  goods,  at  least,  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween each  of  these  columns.  The  third  column  is  an  especially 
low  rate,  and  is  granted  only  to  certain  favored  countries  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  These  conditions  were  met  by  our  reciprocity  treaty 
with  them;  therefore  American  manufacturers  had  the  benefit  of  the 
very  lowast  duty  given  to  any  one  on  goods  going  into  that  country. 
No  sooner  was  tlie  reciprocity  arrangement  terminated  than  the 
Spanish  authorities  for  the  island  advanced  the  United  States  rate  of 
duty  from  the  third  column  to  the  first,  that  is,  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble limit;  and,  as  we  have  no  'favored  nation'  treaty  with  Spain,  we 
of  course  had  no  redress.  Our  principal  European  competitors,  that 
is,  the  manufacturers  of  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  were  en- 
abled to  ship  their  goods  to  Cuba  under  the  second  column  of  duties; 
and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  were  rapid  regular  lines  of 
steamers  from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  low  rates 
of  freight  which  are  always  quoted  from  European  ports,  made  any 
exportations  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  at  least  in  our  line  of 
goods,  absolutely  out  of  the  question." 
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PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Pnblic  Debt.— On  March  31  the  total  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  less  $271,641,748.36  cash  balance 
in  the  treasury,  was  $942,342,253.54,  against  $947,298,262 
on  January  1,  a  decrease  during  the  quarter  of  $4,956,009. 
The  official  figures  of  the  debt^  treasury  asaets,  and  liabil- 
ities, March  31,  are  as  follows: 

FCBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MABCH  81, 1896. 

Interest-bearinir  debt $887,404,140.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity ]  .660,510.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 874.820,851.04 

Total  proas  debt $1,218,984,001.00 

Cash  balance  In  the  treasury 271,641,748.86 

Total  net  debt $942,842,258.54 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Gold— Coin $142,881,046.60 

Bars 20,064,668.17-  $171,886,709.86 

Silver— Dollars 871,497.164.00 

Subsidiary  coin 1 5,246,874 .04 

Bars 122,187,206.49-     608,980,744.58 

Pucr— United  States  notes 114,892,584.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1800 82,862,814.00 

Gold  certificates 588,220.00 

Sliver  certificates 11,293,078.00 

CerUficatea  of  deposit  (act  June  8,  1878) 220,000.00 

National  bonk  notes 7,110,997.78—     166,962,148.78 

Other- Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  await- 

ini;  reimbursement 40,888.17 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 1, 148,966.89 

Deposits  in  natl  bank  depositaries-  ^en'l  acc't . .  28. 102.856.20 

Disbursinx  oflloers' balances 8,908,688.75—      28,200.840.01 


$874.^68,947.18 


DEMAND  LIABIUTIES. 

GoM  certificates $48,628,460.00 

SflTer  certificates 848,825,501.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (act  June  8,  187%) 84.660,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 186,081,280.00—  $562,909,268.00 

Fund  for  redemp.  of  uncurrent  nat'l  bank  notes..  8,155,654.68 

Outstandins  checks  and  drafts 2,988,066.46 

Disbursing  oflicers'  balances 28,408,111.50 

Agency  accoonta,  etc 6,921,124.19—      40,417,945.77 

Gohtrewrre $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 171,641,748.86 271,641,748.86 

Anrrecate $874,968,947.18 

On  February  21  the  gold  reserve  stood  at  $103,439,646 
— the  first  time  since  September  7,  1895,  that  it  stood 
above  $100,000,000. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  exnenditures  of 
the  government  during  the  nine  months  ended  March  31 
— or  three  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal  year — exceeded 
receipts  by  $18,750,702.     The  following  are  the  figures: 

RECEIPTS  jrLY  1,  1806,  TO  MARCH  81,  1896. 

Onstonw.. $126,986,299 

Internal  revenue 110.401,144 

MisodlaDeooa 13,289,897 

Total $250,609,840 
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EXPENDITURES  JULY  1, 1885,  TO  MARCH  81.  1896. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous $66,161,619 

War 40.499,477 

Navy 90,5(^615 

Indians 9,918,088 

Pensions 105,251,816 

Interest 96,906,982 

Total $a89,880.54« 

In  the  nineteen  months  of  the  operation  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  law  ended  March  31,  1896,  expenditures  were 
$557,581,385;  receipts  »481, 423,501;  deficiency  *76,157,- 
884.  Receipts  under  the  McKinley  law  in  the  first  nine- 
teen months  of  its  operation  were  $566,914,004;  expendi- 
tures $541,930,783;  surplus  $24,983,221. 

Monetary  Circulation. — The  total  circulation  of  the 
country  March  31  was  $1,528,029,463,  or  s.  per  capita  of 
$21.53,  against  $1,584,184,424,  or  a,j)€r  capita  of  $22.79, 
a  year  ago.  The  amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  money 
in  circulation  are  indicated  as  follows: 

MONEY  IN  CIRCrLATION,  MARCH  31,  1806. 

Gold  coin  $445,912,856 

Standard  silver  dollars. &4,79i!,75S 

Subsidiary  silver 62.970,308 

Gold  oertiflcates 43.289,949 

Silver  certificates 887,032.4a6 

Silver  treasury  notes  (act  of  1890) 108,728,966 

United  States  notes  (Kreenbacks) 882.288,488 

Currency  certificates 84.460,000 

National  bank  notes 214.206,029 

ToUla 91.528,629.468 

Ordera  were  issued,  January  25,  for  the  resumption  of 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000 
monthly  until  further  orders,  from  the  bullion  purchased 
under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890. 

THE  ARMY, 

On  February  1  the  nomination  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Cop- 
pinger,  23d  infantry,  to  be  brigadier-general,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  The  nomination  was  made  in 
April,  1895,  on  occasion  of  the  promotion  of  Brigadier- 
General  Wesley  Merritt  to  the  rank  of  major-general  (Vol. 
5,  p.  354).  Colonel  Coppinger's  appointment  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  American  Protective  Association. 

The  first  test  in  this  country  of  the  Griffith-Woodgat 
magazine  rifle  took  place  in  New  York  city  January  20. 

The  Griffith-Woodgat  rifle  weighs  between  eight  and  nine  poands. 
It  fires  seven  shots,  automatically  if  desired,  each  time  the  magazine 
is  filled.  Its  calibre  is  .808,  the  same  as  that  of  the  I^ee-Metford  rifle 
in  use  by  the  English  army.  The  cartridge  is  three  inches  long,  bot- 
tle-necked, and  is  charged  with  smokeless  powder.  The  projectile  is 
covered  with  a  steel  jacket.     The  unique  characteristic  of  tne  lifle. 
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howeyer,  is  its  automatic  firing.  It  may  be  used  as  a  single-sbot  aim, 
it  may  also  be  fired  at  interval  from  the  magazine,  or  all  seven  bul- 
lets may  be  discharged  in  three  seconds  bj  simply  holding  back  the 
trigger.  The  recoil  from  firing  the  first  cartridge  does  all  the  work, 
practically.  It  ejects  the  empty  shell  and  forces  a  fresh  cartridge 
into  the  chamber,  which  in  turn  is  exploded,  thereby  causing  the 
operation  to  be  repeated  until  the  magazine  is  relieved  of  its  last  pro- 
jectile. 

THE  NATY. 

Additions  to  the  Navy. — ^^Mention  has  been  made  in 
CuKRENT  History  (Vol.  5,  p.  889)  of  the  failure  of  the 
Ammen  ram  Katahdin  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
government  contract,  which  called  for  a  speed  of  seventeen 
knots  an  hour.  The  Katahdin  made  but  16.13  knots  on 
her  trial  trip.  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hale  of 
Maine,  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  ram,  was  passed  by 
both  houses  of  congress,  and  signed  by  President  Cleve- 
land January  4. 

The  KataJidin  is  cigar-shaped.  On  the  bull  the  upper  deck  forms  an 
edge  like  that  of  a  knife.  She  has  a  displacement  of  2,183  tons,  and 
engines  of  4,800  horse- power.  She  is  propelled  by  twin  screws.  Her 
armor  varies  in  thickness  from  three  to  six  inches,  and  her  engines  are 
all  below  the  water  line.  Her  ram  is  her  only  means  of  offense. 
Light-weight,  rapid  fire  guns  constitute  her  defensive  weapons.  In 
action  nothing  will  be  visible  except  the  smoke  pipe,  the  light  upper 
works  on  the  deck,  and  the  conning  tower.  This  vessel  is  almost  in- 
valnerable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  3ie  is  so  constructed  that  the  tower 
is  practically  impregnable,  and  the  rest  of  the  deck  hamper  might  be 
shot  away  without  seriously  disabling  her.  The  whole  ship  has  been 
coostructed  with  a  view  to  withstanding  the  twisting  eifect  of  the 
blow  of  a  ram.  She  has  unusual  facilities  for  quickly  giving  a  blow 
with  her  ram,  retreating,  and  rapidly  recovering  herself. 

The  Kentucky  is  the  name  chosen  for  battleship  No, 
C,  a  companion  vessel  to  the  Kearsarge.  Both  vessels 
are  to  be  constructed  by  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Ship- 
building Company,  who  underbid  all  competitors  (Vol.  6, 
p.  888). 

On  January  30  two  new  vessels  were  launched  at  New- 
port News.  They  were  the  United  States  gunhoRt  Helena, 
christened  by  Miss  Agnes  Belle  Steele,  daughter  of  Mayor 
Steele  of  Helena,  Montana,  and  the  coastwise  steamer  La 
Grande  Duchesse  of  the  Plant  Line.  The  latter  was  chris- 
tened by  Miss  Nelle  S.  Eld  ridge  of  Boston.  Tlie  Helena  is 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  Wilmingtony  which  was  launched 
from  the  same  place  October  19,  1895. 

She  is  a  13 -knot  vessel,  has  a  displacement  of  400  tons,  is  250 
feet  long,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $280,000. 

The  new  battleship  Iowa  was  launched  at  the  Cramps' 
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yards,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  March  28,  being  christened  by 
Miss  Mary  Lord  Drake,  daughter  of  Governor  Drake  of 
Iowa.  The  lotoa  represents  a  new  departure  in  the  pro- 
gram of  naval  construction.  The  class  hitherto  author- 
ized is  well  represented  by  the  Indianay  which  is  known  as 
a  "coast-line  battleship.'*  The  Iowa  is  officially  called  a 
"sea-going  battleship.  She  is  larger  than  the  Indiana, 
and  combines  the  ability  to  give  and  take  the  severest  blows 
with  the  steaming  capacity  of  a  cruiser. 

The  contract  for  construction  of  the  loioa  was  awarded  to  the 
Cramps  in  January,  1893.  She  has  a  length  of  860  feet;  displace- 
ment, 11,800  tons.  She  has  two  vertical,  inverted*  three-cylinder 
triple-expansion  engines,  and  actuating  twin  screws;  collective  in- 
dicated horse-power,  ll.CKK);  speed,  sixteen  knots  an  hour.  There  is 
a  speed  premium  of  $50,000  for  each  quarter-knot  excess  of  speed 
above  the  contract  guarantee. 

Dynamite  tiuns. — Some  time  ago  the  government 
contracted  for  three  15-inch  pneumatic  dynamite  guns  of 
forty  calibres'  length.  These  guns  have  recently  been  tested 
andaccepted.    They  are  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  California. 

The  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  compressors  of  the  guns  showed 
that  they  are  capable  of  supplying  air  enough  for  firing  continuously 
forty-five  rounds  an  hour  at  extreme  range.  The  pressure  on  every 
square  inch  in  each  gun  was  1.000  pounds,  and  in  the  storage  reser- 
voirs 2,000  pounds.  Four  shells  charged  with  100  pounds  of  explo- 
sive were  used  for  accuracy,  and  shells  charged  with  500  pounds  for 
range.  The  100  pound  shells  were  sent  alwut  three  miles,  and  the 
600-pound  shells  about  one  mile. 

Other  Naval  Matters.— On  January  8  a  test  of  a 
plate  representing  415  tons  of  8-inch  turret  and  bar- 
bette armor  for  the  Iowa  proved  the  plate  to  be  below  the 
standard.  It  was  made  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
This  plate  had  been  selected  because  it  was  the  most  inferior, 
as  the  requirements  are  that  the  weakest  must  be  tested. 

A  new  automatic  rapid-fire  gun,  called  the  Colt  gun, 
has  been  jwlopted  by  the  navy  department.  The  operator 
pulls  a  trigger  and  the  gun  continues  firing  400  shots  a 
minute  as  long  as  is  desired.  It  can  be  readily  carried 
either  by  the  foot  soldier  or  the  cavalry  man.  The  gases  of 
the  powder  are  so  utilized  that  they  throw  out  the  empty 
shells  and  supply  the  fresh  cartridges. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Strikes. — The  lockout  of  tailors  in  New  York  city 
and  Brooklyn,  which  began  December  17  last,  through  a 
refusal  of  the  men  to  submit  to  a  modification  of  their 
agreement  with  the  contractors  by  which  the  "task"  sys- 
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tern  would  have  been  restored,  was  settled  January  25,  just 
in  time  to  avert  a  general  strike  of  about  20,000  garment 
workers.  Throughout  the  contest  the  tailors  had  a  large 
measure  of  public  sympathy.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
violence;  the  peace  was  kept;  the  law  was  uniformly 
obeyed;  and  responsibility  for  the  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  July,  1895  (Vol. 
5,  p.  628),  was  thrown  upon  the  Contractors'  Association. 
In  the  meantime  the  men  had  set  to  work  to  found  co- 
operative shops  and  factories,  the  development  of  which 
will  tend  to  abolish  the  intervention  of  contractors  as  mid- 
dlemen between  manufacturers  and  workers. 

A  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  two  disputing 
parties — the  United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors-  and  the  Con- 
tractors' Association — was  held  January  25.  It  was  known 
that  a  general  strike  of  the  tailors  had  been  decided  on; 
and  the  contractors  adopted  a  conciliatory  tone,  with  the 
result  that  an  agreement  was  signed  securing  continuance 
of  last  year's  arrangements,  and  providing  for  a  joint  board 
of  arbitration  to  settle  all  future  differences. 

A  strike  involving  about  6,000  garment  workers  was 
begun  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  late  in  February.  The  demand 
of  the  strikers  was  for  recognition  of  their  organization  in 
all  the  manufacturing  est^iblishments,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Knights  of  Labor  and  non-union  workers.  The  strike 
seems  to  have  been  undertaken  at  an  unfavorable  time: 
trade  was  dull,  and  the  funds  of  the  garment  workers' 
union  low.  On  March  30  the  men  abandoned  their  futile 
struggle. 

A  formidable  strike  of  clothing  cutters  and  trimmers, 
who  were  joined  by  members  of  the  local  unions  of  tailors, 
was  in  progress  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  middle  of  March. 

SPORTING. 

The  Yacht  Race  Investigation. — On  January  8  the 
America^^  cup  committee  made  public  their  report  upon 
the  charges  of  Lord  Dunraven  against  the  owners  and 
sailors  of  the  Defender  and  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  Mention  of  these  charges  was  made  in  the 
preceding  number  of  ('vrrext  History  (V"o1.  5,  p.  894). 
The  cup  committee  leaves  the  investigating  committee 
to  take  evidence  and  pass  judgment  on  the  charges,  and 
itself  gives  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Dunraven  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  the  contest,  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  withdrawal  of  Valkyrie  ILL 
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from  the  third  race,  and  a  review  of  all  the  important  in- 
cidents of  the  contest.  The  story  of  the  whole  affair  as 
derived  from  this  correspondence,  is  in  brief  as  follows: 

On  January  14,  1895,  the  America's  cup  committee  submitted  to 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  recommending  acceptance  of  the  challenge 
of  December  2,  1894,  from  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  for  the  Amer- 
iea's  cup.  September  7, 1895,  was  selected  as  the  date  of  the  first  race. 
The  day  set  for  measuring  the  yachts  was  September  6,  and  on  that 
day  Lord  Dunraven  requested  that  the  load  water  line  be  plainly 
marked  on  each  vessel.  To  this  Mr.  Iselin  of  the  Defender  gave  as- 
sent, but  the  marking  was  not  done  on  that  day.  The  first  race  was 
sailed  September  7.  The  Defender  won.  That  afternoon  Lord  Dun- 
raven  stated  to  the  cup  committee  his  belief  that  the  Defender  had 
sailed  immersed  three  or  four  inches  more  deeply  than  she  had  been 
the  day  of  the  measurement.  He  said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  sail 
again  unless  the  change  were  corrected.  Next  day  the  two  yachts 
were  remeasured  and  marked  according  to  the  earl's  request.  The  De- 
fender was  found  to  measure  almost  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  day  of 
the  previous  measurement.  During  the  second  race,  September  10,  a 
foul  occurred.  Next  day  the  owners  of  the  Defender  entered  a  protest, 
and  the  race  was  given  to  the  Defender.  The  secretary  of  the  cup 
committee  received  that  day  a  letter  from  Lord  Dunraven  with  the 
request  that  he  should  not  open  it  until  Mr.  Iselin's  protest  had  been 
decided.  After  the  consideration  of  the  protest,  this  letter  was  opened 
and  found  to  contain  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dunraven  to  race 
again  unless  the  committee  should  assure  him  that  the  course  would 
be  kept  clear  of  tug  boats  and  excursion  steamers,  and  that  the  race 
would  be  declared  void  in  case  either  yacht  were  interfered  with  in 
any  way  by  other  boats.  It  also  contained  the  suggestion  that  the 
time  of  starting  should  not  be  advertised.  In  reply  the  committee 
promised  to  keep  the  course  clear,  but  they  would  not  accede  to  either 
of  the  other  propositions.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  race  Lord 
Dunraven  sailed  across  the  starting  line,  and  then  withdrew  from  the 
race.  Defender  finished  the  course  alone,  and  was  awarded  the  cup. 
With  regard  to  the  second  race,  Mr.  Iselin  offered  to  sail  again,  no 
matter  what  the  decision  of  the  regatta  committee  should  be.  This 
offer  the  owner  of  the  Valkyrie  III.  refused  to  accept  on  the  ground 
that,  having  made  a  protest,  Mr.  Iselin  evidently  thought  himself  to 
be  in  the  right  and  Lord  Dunraven  in  the  wrong.  The  committee 
had  decided  in  favor  of  the  Defender,  therefore  nothing  was  left  but 
to  accept  the  decision. 

On  January  30  the  investigating  committee,  of  which 
the  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps  was  cliairman,  published  its 
report.     The  following  is  a  resvme  of  this  report: 

This  committee  in  the  beginning  informed  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron of  the  purpose  of  its  appointment  in  order  that  the  squadron  might 
take  such  part  in  the  investigation  as  it  should  see  fit.  The  subject 
for  investigation  was  a  charge  made  by  Lord  Dunraven  in  reference 
to  the  AinejHcas  cup  races,  and  published  in  the  London  Field  of 
November  9,  1895.  "  The  article  in  question  expressly  charges  that 
after  being  measured  for  the  cup  races  in  September  last,  the  yacht 
Defender  was  surreptitiously  loaded  so  as  to  sink  her  four  inches 
deeper  in  the  water;  that  she  sailed  in  that  condition  on  the  first  day's 
race;  and  that  immediately  after  that  race  the  ballast  so  loaded  was 
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secretly  removed,  so  that  when  measared  tbe  next  day  (Sunday )  no 
discrepancy  was  found  to  exist  between  the  two  measurements." 

The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  replied  that  in  the 
jadgpnent  of  the  squadron  these  questions  were  a  personal  matter  be- 
tween Lord  Dun  raven  and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  wish  of  either  the  earl  or  the  members  that  the  squadron 
should  participate  in  the  investijntion. 

The  article  in  the  London  Field  contained,  besides  the  charges 
quoted  above,  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  Lord  Dun- 
raven  to  become  suspicious  as  to  the  load  water  line  of  the  Defender. 
These  were  as  follows:  On  tbe  morning  of  September  7  the  City  of 
Bridgeport,  with  Lord  Dunraven  on  board,  lay  near  enough  to  tbe 
Defender  to  allow  him  to  observe  closely  the  depth  to  which  she  sank 
in  the  water.  She  appeared  more  deeply  immersed  than  when  be 
saw  her  in  the  Erie  basin  some  days  before,  or  on  tbe  day  she  was 
measured.  A  pipe  hole  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter  was  visible 
above  the  water  on  the  previous  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
race  was  submerged.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  vessel  indicated 
that  she  was  more  heavily  ballasted.  Again,  the  neglect  of  the  cup 
committee  to  put  a  representative  on  each  boat,  and  their  failure  to 
remeasure  the  Defender  until  the  morning  after  tbe  race,  aroused  his 
suspicion.  Moreover  the  Defender's  tender,  the  Haitie  Palmer,  had 
been  beside  her  until  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  after  the  race,  and 
there  was  great  activity  observable  on  both  boats.  The  transfer  of 
ballast  could  easily  have  taken  place  then. 

From  the  evidence  furnished  by  Lord  Dunraven  and  his  witnesses, 
the  committee  decided  that  his  charge  was  based  solely  on  opinions 
formed  by  looking  at  the  vessel  as  she  lay  in  the  water  on  two  suoces- 
sive  days. 

On  the  part  of  the  American  yacht,  the  followingf  acts  were  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee:  Tbe  Defender  was  de- 
sired with  a  view  to  sailing  without  any  loose  ballast,  whatsoever. 
Vr  hea  Valkyrie  III.  arrived,  it  was  found  that  her  fittings,  water 
tanks,  and  bulkheads  had  been  removed,  and  would  be  hard  to  replace. 
Hence  the  rule  of  the  New  Y'ork  Yacht  Club  requiring  a  yacht  to  sail 
with  these  equipments  was  waived.  The  tanks  and  bulkheads  were 
removed  from  the  Defender  and  were  found  to  weigh  7,000  pounds. 
This  weight  was  replaced  by  two  tons  of  lead,  consisting  of  forty -two 
pigs,  placed  in  the  hold.  At  this  time  Defender  was  at  New  Kochelle. 
The  vreight  of  the  fittings  which  had  been  removed,  proving  to  be 
greater  than  was  anticipated,  it  was  decided  to  add  another  ton;  and 
for  tliis  purpose  twenty-one  pigs  were  sent  to  her  when  she  was  in 
the  ^Etfie  basin,  and  were  placed  temporarily  on  the  deck.  On  the 
evening  of  September  6  these  pigs  were  transferred  to  the  Hattie 
Palmer,  cut  in  two,  and  brought  back  and  stowed  in  the  Defender's 
hold.  This  was  the  action  which  had  roused  the  earl's  suspicion. 
There  were  on  board  the  Defender  no  tanks  into  which  water  could  be 
introduced  as  ballast.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  no  weight  or  ballast 
of  any  kind  was  put  on  the  Defender  after  the  official  measurement  of 
September  6  and  before  the  race  of  September  7,  or  taken  out  of  her 
after  the  race  of  September  7  and  before  the  remeasurement  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  The  pipe  hole,  instead  of  being  one  and  one -half  inches  in 
diameter,  was  two  and  one-eighth  inches,  and  would  not  be  visible 
above  the  load  water  line  when  the  yacht  was  fully  trimmed  and  bal- 
lasted. The  design  and  structure  of  the  boat  were  such  as  to  make 
any  additional  ballast  undesirable,  as  it  would  retard  rather  than  in- 
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crease  her  speed.  As  to  the  request  of  Lord  Danraven  tbroagh  Mr.  Fish 
to  the  cup  committee,  that  they  place  a  representative  oneach  vacht,  evi- 
dence was  produced  proving  satisfactorily  that  such  a  request  was  never 
made.  With  re^srard  to  the  exception  taken  by  Lord  Dunraven  be- 
cause the  Defender  was  not  remeasnred  and  marked  on  the  day  of  the 
race  rather  than  the  next  morning,  the  evidence  showed  that  the  re- 
quest was  received  too  late  to  allow  the  boat  to  be  taken  to  the  Erie 
basin  before  dark,  and  that  such  a  measurement  could  not  be  made  by 
artificial  light. 

In  closing  its  report  the  committee  state  that  the  evidence  com- 
pletely and  emphatically  exonerates  Mr.  Iselin  and  his  associates;  and 
add  that  they  are  willing  to  believe  that  if  Lord  Dunraven  had  remained 
io  hear  all  the  evidence,  he  would  voluntarily  have  withdrawn  chai^ges 
reflecting  so  seriously  on  the  integrity  of  honorable  competitors  in  a 
noble  sport. 

The  Passing  of  Pugilism.— In  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary congress  passed,  and  the  president  signed,  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting prize  fighting  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  strip  of  country  under  federal  control  (p.  123). 
The  last  fight  of  any  note  took  place  February  21,  m  Mex- 
ico, just  across  the  border  from  Langtry,  Texas,  and  was 
between  Fitzsimmons  and  Maher.  Fitzsimmons  won  in 
one  round. 

International  Chess  Tournament. — The  first  inter- 
national chess  match  played  by  cable  was  decided  March 
14.  The  contest  was  between  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans. The  American  players  won,  gaining  four  and  one- 
half  games  to  three  and  one-half  won  by  the  English  team. 

On  January  27  Emanuel  Lasker  won  the  world's  cham- 
pionship in  chess.  He  won  eleven  and  one-half  games. 
Steinitz  stands  second  with  nine  and  one-half  games  to  his 
credit. 

Oxford-Cambridge  Race. — The  annual  boat  race  be- 
tween the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  crews  was  won  by  Ox- 
ford March  26.  Tiais  was  the  fifty-third  annual  race.  Of 
these  contests  Oxford  has  now  won  thirty-one,  and  Cam- 
brido^e  twenty-two.  The  time  this  year  was  20  minutes  4 
seconds. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

After  a  most  remarkable  legal  contest,  and  after  ex- 
traordinary means  had  been  exhausted  in  his  behalf,  Bar- 
tholomew Shea  was  executed  by  electricity  at  Dannemora, 
N.  Y.,  on  February  11,  for  the  murder  of  Robert  Ross  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  157).  Shea  was 
first  sentenced  to  die  in  August,  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  593),  but 
an  appeal  was  made.  The  court  of  appeals,  however,  up- 
held the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  and  Shea  was  resen- 
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tenced  to  die  durine  tne  week  beginning  December  23, 
1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  897).  Upon  the  petition  of  Shea's  coun- 
sel. Governor  Morton  postponed  the  execution  until  Janu- 
ary 7,  1896.  On  January  5  Governor  Morton  received  a 
statement,  signed  by  John  McGough  (V^ol.  4,  p.  693),.al- 
leging  that  it  was  he  who  killed  Robert  Ross.  Governor 
Morton  granted  another  reprieve  until  February  4,  pend- 
ing examination  into  McGough 's  alleged  confession.  The 
statements  of  McGough  were  found  to  be  conflicting.  Mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  was  made,  and  again  a  reprieve  was 
f ranted  until  February  11.  On  February  7  Judge  May- 
am  denied  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  Governor 
Morton  declined  to  interfere  again. 

The  murder  of  Pearl  Bryan,  whose  decapitated  body 
was  found  in  a  lonely  spot  on  the  premises  of  John  Locks 
at  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  on  the  morning  of  February  1,  was 
a  most  shocking  and  revolting  crime.  The  developments 
in  the  case  thus  far  have  been  highly  sensational,  and  have 
led  to  the  arrest  of  Scott  Jackson,  Alonzo  Walling,  and 
one  Wood,  who  were  given  over  by  the  Ohio  authorities  to 
those  of  Kentucky  on  requisition  papers  served  by  Gov- 
ernor Bradley.  The  coroner's  jury  on  February  12  found 
that  cocaine  had  been  administered  to  Pearl  Bryan,  and 
that  decapitation  took  place  while  she  was  alive.  Also 
that  she  was  last  seen  in  company  with  Jackson  and  Wall- 
ing. Damaging  testimony  was  given  by  a  colored  cab- 
driver,  who  states  that,  at  the  point  of  a  revolver,  he  was 
compelled  to  drive  Walling  and  Jackson  with  the  girl  to 
the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed. 

On  March  29,  in  the  village  of  Tallmadge,  0.,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Alvin  Stone  and  wife  were  mur- 
dered outright,  and  two  daughters  and  a  hired  man  named 
Stillson  were  fatally  injured.  Anson  B.  Strong,  a  former 
employe  of  Mr.  Stone,  was  arrested,  charged  with  the 
crime. 

In  Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  January  10,  an  aged  farmer, 
Robert  Clapsaddle,  was  murdered  by  his  son-in-Jaw,  (ieorge 
H.  Smith.  A  posse  lead  by  a  deputy  sheriff  pursued  the 
murderer  to  a  house  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Here, 
from  a  window.  Smith  shot  Elmer  Clapsaddle,  breaking 
his  arm.  The  deputy  sheriff  commanded  him  to  surrender, 
but  receiving  no  reply  ordered  the  posse  to  fire.  Smith 
fell  wounded  in  a  dozen  places,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

On  January  13  the  bodies  of  Peter  Hongaard,  a  milk- 
dealer,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  of  Englewood,  111.,  were 
found  in  their  home  asphyxiated.     Hougaard  sent  a  letter 
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to  the  police,  stating  that  when  they  received  it  he  and 
his  family  would  all  be  dead.  Every  gas  jet  in  the  house 
was  tamed  on,  and  all  but  the  father  had  evidently  died 
while  asleep.  Financial  troubles  are  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  crime. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  January  12,  Sergeant  of  Police 
Timothy  Cantlin  was  fatally  shot  by  Patrolman  Michael 
Sammon,  whom  Cantlin  had  found  off  his  beat,  and  had 
suspended. 

During  1895,  171  persons  .were  killed  by  mobs  in  the 
United  States  (161  men  and  ten  women).  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  of  these  lynchings  occurred  in  the  South, 
twenty-seven  in  the  North.  Of  the  total  number  killed, 
112  were  negroes.  Legal  executions  during  the  year  num- 
bered 132,  eighty-nine  of  which  were  in  the  South. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Iowa. — At  the  republican  state  convention,  which  met 
in  Des  Moines  on  March  11,  the  candidacy  of  Senator  W. 
B.  Allison  for  presidential  nomination  was  formally  in- 
augurated. The  platform  dealt  exhaustively  with"  Mr. 
Allison's  public  record,  and  presented  him  formally  to  the 
nation  as  a  candidate. 

Kentucky. — The  attempted  election  of  a  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  (dem.), 
whose  term  will  expire  March  3,  1897,  was  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  bitterest  contests  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Throughout  the  session  of  the  state  legislature,  which  ex- 
pired by  limitation  of  time  on  March  17,  a  deadlock  con- 
tinued; and  the  session  closed  without  a  choice  having 
been  made.  Moreover,  none  of  the  ordinary  appropriation 
bills  was  passed. 

As  a  result  of  the  election  in  November  last,  the  state 
senate  consisted  of  22  democrats  and  16  republicans.  In 
the  house  there  were  52  republicans,  46  democrats,  and  2 
populists.  On  joint  ballot  the  two  old  parties  were  thus 
ties,  with  68  votes  each,  the  balance  of  power  being  held 
by  the  two  populists,  one  of  whom  had  republican,  the 
other  democratic,  proclivities.  Seventy  votes  were  neces- 
sary to  eleqt.  Senator  Blackburn  was  the  democratic  can- 
didate, to  succeed  himself.  The  first  republican  candi- 
date. Dr.  W.  Godfrey  Hunter,  withdrew  from  the  contest; 
and  his  successor,  St.  John  Boyle,  was  not  a  sufficiently 
strong  ^'sound-money  "  man  to  command  the  support  of 
the  **  sound-money"  democrats,  who  scattered  their  votes. 
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The  republican  house  attempted  to  seat  a  republican  (W. 
G.  Dunlap)  who  contested  the  seat  of  a  democrat  (ilr. 
Kaufman);  and,  in  spite  of  Dunlap^s  formal  withdrawal 
from  the  contest,  declared  him  elected,  the  democrats  hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  house.  This,  with  the  aid  of  one 
of  the 'populists,  would  have  insured  the  election  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  the  republican  candidate,  had  nothing  else  hap- 
pened. But  the  democratic  senate  at  once  proceeded  to 
unseat  two  republican  senators  (James  and  Walton),  who 
refused  to  be  unseated. 

The  bitter  partisan  feelings  of  the  rival  factions  culmi- 
nated in  several  violent  scenes  which  threatened  bloodshed, 
and  the  situation  became  so  serious  that  on  March  15  the 
Lexington  company  of  the  state  guard  was  ordered  to 
Frankfort,  and  the  following  day  Governor  Bradley  called 
out  also  several  hundred  men  of  the  1st  and  2d  regi- 
ments to  preserve  the  peace.  The  presence  of  the  troops 
about  the  capitol  averted  further  disturbances;  but  the 
deadlock  remained  unbroken,  and  the  session  closed,  as 
stated,  with  the  vacancy  in  the  federal  senate  unfilled. 

MasSftChusetts. — The  republican  state  convention  of 
Massachusetts,  which  met  in  Boston  on  March  ^^7,  adopted 
a  platform  favoring,  besides  other  things,  protection, 
''sound  money,"  and  the  nomination  of  Thomas  B.  Keed 
of  Maine  for  the  presidency.  The  financial  plank  was  as 
follows: 

*'  We  are  entirely  opposed  to  tbe  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  and  to  any  change  in  the  existing  gold  standard,  except  by  in- 
ternational agreement.  Each  dollar  must  be  kept  as  good  as  every 
other  dollar.  The  credit  of  the  United  States  must  be  maintained  at 
the  highest  point,  so  that  it  cannot  be  questioned  anywhere,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Every  promise  must  be  rigidly  kept,  and  every  ob- 
ligation redeemable  in  coin  must  be  paid  in  gold." 

Minnesota. — The  republican  state  convention  met  at 
Minneapolis  March  24.  The  platform  emphasized  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  called  for  the  restoration  of  the  princi- 
ple of  reciprocity,  and  indorsed  the  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor McKinley  for  the  presidency.  The  financial  plank 
was  as  follows: 

"  We  favor  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  maintained  in  circulation  at  the  parity  in  purchasing  and 
debt- paying  powers;  we  are  earnestly  opposed,  under  the  present  re 
strictions,  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  for  the  manifest 
reason  that  it  would  destroy  such  parity,  enormously  contract  the 
volume  of  currency  by  forcing  gold  out  of  circulation,  and  immediate- 
ly place  U8  on  a  silver  basis.  Believing  that  it  is  a  self-evident  fact 
that  the  effect  of  the  international  demonetization  of  silver  can  bo 
pvercoqif  pnly  by  international  remonetization  of  tht^t  metal,  the  xe* 
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pablican  party  of  Minnesota  most  heartily  favor  an  international  con- 
ference of  the  foreign  powers  for  that  purpose." 

New  York. — Three  enactments  by  the  legislature  have 
excited  public  interest  and  discussion  to  an  unusual  degree, 
and  are  here  briefly  reviewed. 

Greater  New  Vork. — Agitation  for  uniting  the  region 
in  this  state  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  into  one  mu- 
nicipality, took  definite  form  in  1890  in  the  legislative  ap- 
pointment of  the  Greater  New  York  commission  under 
Andrew  H.  Green.  The  question  of  consolidation,  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  two  years  ago  (Vol.  4,  pp.  156,  845), 
was  answered  affirmatively  in  the  several  districts  directly 
concerned,  though  with  a  vote  too  small  to  give  the  desired 
testimony  of  public  feeling,  and  in  Brooklyn  with  a  majority 
of  only  277.  No  popular  vote  could  either  effect  or  prevent 
consolidation,  except  through  its  moral  influence  on  the  leg- 
islature and  the  executive,  whose  action  must  give  the  legal 
decision.  Various  bills  for  consolidation  were  introduced 
from  time  to  time;  and  a  new  municipal  consolidation 
commission,  created  last  year,  prepared  a  bill — which  was 
introduced  in  the  senate  by  Senator  Lexow  on  January  8, 
1896 — proposing  that  the  union  should  be  declared  as  tak- 
ing effect  on  January  1,1898;  and  further  that  the  com- 
mission should  prepare  a  charter  and  the  practical  meas- 
ures needed. 

The  strong  opposition  which  was  known  to  exist  in 
Brooklyn,  on  the  part  of  some  to  consolidation  itself,  on 
the  part  of  many  to  a  hurried  decision  before  even  the 
leading  features  of  the  plan  had  been  arranged — *'a  leap 
in  the  dark" — expressed  itself  on  January  13  in  an  im- 
mense and  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  of  representative 
citizens,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  presiding.  Unani- 
mous resolutions,  reciting  the  fact  that  a  protest  signed  by 
72,833  citizens  had  been  filed  with  the  senate,  demanded 
that,  prior  to  any  legislative  action  on  the  subject  of  union 
with  New  York,  the  question  should  be  re-submitted  to 
popular  vote  in  Brooklyn,  according  to  a  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Brush.  Resolutions  to  the 
same  effect  were  passed  almost  unanimously  on  February 
11  by  the  general  committee  of  the  republican  organization 
of  Kings  county.  On  March  11a  letter  was  published  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn  to  Lieutenant-Governor 
Saxton,  opposing  the  Greater  New  York  bill,  and  asking  his 
opinion.  Mr.  Saxton's  reply,  agreeing  that  there  ought  to 
be  delay  till  the  proposed  charter  was  prepared  and  till 
Brooklyn  could  show  its  opinion  of  it,  made  a  sensation  in 
the  senate. 
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The  question  became  involved  some  months  ago  in  the 
fight  between  the  two  factions^  Piatt  and  anti-Platt,  in  the 
republican  party  of  the  state;  and  Senator  Lexow,  mover 
of  the  Greater  New  York  bill  in  the  senate,  was  charged 
with  aiming  thereby  to  further  the  party  '^machine,"  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  accused  of  collusion  with  Tammany  Hall 
to  create  a  municipality  in  which  Brooklyn,  with  its  small 
republican  majority,  would  be  swallowed  up,  as  far  as  local 
politics  are  concerned,  in  a  great  democratic  New  York 
whose  vast  patronage  and  opportunities  for  bargains,  deals, 
and  bribes  Tammany  Hall  has  shown  itself  able  to  use  with 
a  mastery  of  the  science  of  political  intrigue.  Even  though 
no  proof  could  be  adduced,  the  easy  and  constant  utter- 
ance of  such  suspicions  hampers  the  discussion  of  the  plan. 
The  democratic  vote  for  the  plan  at  successive  points  in 
the  discussion  may  show  at  least  the  democratic  hope  which, 
of  course,  may  be  entirely  innocent.  The  chief  cause  of 
suspicion  of  the  whole  plan  was  in  the  seeming  tendency 
of  the  legislature,  through  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  session, 
to  place  the  municipalities  under  government  by  state  com- 
missions until  consolidation  should  be  accomplished.  This 
threatened  the  re-establishing  of  corruption  in  the  police 
and  other  great  departments,  and  roused  public  condem- 
nation.    Later,  tliere  was  less  seeming  of  such  a  purpose. 

The  new  consolidation  bill  was  made  public  on  February 
21,  in  Senator  Lexow^s  report  to  the  legislative  sub-com- 
mittee on  the  subject.  A  few  days  later  it  was  reported 
to  the  legislature.  Some  amendments  were  made  in  the 
senate  on  March  4.  The  bill  passed  tiie  senate  on  March 
II  by  a  vote  of  38  to  8.  It  passed  the  assembly  on  March 
25  by  a  vote  of  91  to  56.  Of  the  ninety-one  affirmatives, 
sixty-four  were  republican,  twenty-seven  democratic.  Of 
the  fifty -six  negatives,  thirty-six  were  republican,  twenty 
democratic. 

The  bill  declares  consolidation  on  January  1, 1898,  of  the  counties 
of  Kings  and  Richmond,  and  of  Long  Island  City  and  Newtown,  with 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  provides  that  the  president  of  the  existing 
(ireater  New  York  commission,  the  mayors  of  the  three  cities  that  are 
included,  the  state  engineer,  the  attorney -general,  and  nine  other  per- 
sons (resident  in  the  district  that  is  included,  and  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor),  shall  constitute  the  commission  to  draft  the  charter  and 
measures  for  the  government  of  the  enlarged  city  after  the  consolida- 
tion shall  have  taken  effect— said  charter  to  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature on  or  before  February  1,  1897;  and  that  this  commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  March  1,  1897.  The  commission  is  also  to  provide 
for  election  of  a  mayor  of  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1897.  The  bill 
denies  to  Brooklyn  and  New  York  any  vote  upon  the  charter. 

The  bill  was  then  transmitted  to  the  mayors  of  the  three 
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cities  for  their  approval  or  rejection:  if  rejected  by  any 
one  of  them  it  cannot  become  a  law  till  its  second  passing 
by  the  legislature,  with  subsequent  submission  for  action 
by  the  governor. 

The  Raines  Liquor  Bill. — The  legal  regulation  of  the 
liquor  tralTlG  presents  well-known  moral  and  social  difli- 
culties  which  liav©  been  complicated  with  factional  politics 
and  with  diveree  na- 
tional usages  and 
prejudices.  The  law 
as  it  had  stood  for 
yenrs  was  seen  to  be 
little  else  than  a  patch- 
work. Early  in  Jan- 
uary three  or  four 
widely  d liferent  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  it 
had  been  devised,  and 
were  being  urged  on 
the  legislature.  It 
soon  became  plain 
that  the  remiolican 
majority  in  the  legis- 
lature would  enact  no 
law  permitting  Sun- 
day opening  of  liquor 
shops  whether  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  nor  even  any  law 
granting  to  any  mu- 
nicipalities local  op- 

BMiTOK  JOHN  nAIKES  OF  NBW   TOBK.  tioil  aS  tO  tSUUdtty  Sefl- 

On  January  8  a  bill  prepared  by  Senator  Baines  was 
made  public,  which  was  considered  for  several  weeks  by  the 
senate  committee  on  taxation  and  the  assembly  excise  com- 
mittee in  joint  meetings.  The  joint  committee  also  gave 
public  hearings  for  suggestions  and  amendments.  At  an 
important  public  hearing  on  this  bill  at  Albany,  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  objections  to  certain  features  of  the  bill,  especially 
as  concerned  the  large  cities,  were  urged;and  amendments 
were  suggested  by  an  excise  committee  from  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Seth 
Low,  and  others),  and  from  the  Excise  Reform  Associa- 
tion, by  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  president,  and  Thomas  A.  Ful- 
ton, secretary.     About  one-naif  of  these  amendments  were 
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adopted  in  the  committee,  some  of  which  were  very  im- 
portant, though  leaving  unchanged  the  main  idea  and 
framework  of  the  hill,  which,  as  amended  also  according 
to  suggestions  made  at  other  hearings,  was  reported  to  the 
senate  on  March  3. 

The  Raines  bill  thus  amended  was  adopted  in  the  re- 
publican caucus  as  a  party  measure.  On  March  10  it  was 
passed  in  the  senate,  under  closure,  by  a  final  vote  of  31 
to  18 — all  the  affirmatives  being  republican,  and  all  the 
negatives  except  four  being  democratic.  On  March  12  it 
was  passed  in  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  84  to  59,  amid 
mucn  disorder,  at  an  all-dav  session  with  doors  closed,  and 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  The  affirmative  votes  all 
or  nearly  all  were  republican;  of  the  fifty-nine  negative 
all  but  sixteen  were  democratic.  On  March  23  the  gov- 
ernor signed  the  bill,. filing  with  it  a  memorandum  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  class  oi  bills  which  it  was  requisite  to 
submit  to  consideration  by  the  three  mayors.  In  a  test 
case  in  the  supreme  court,  its  constitutionality  was  affirmed 
on  March  25.  On  March  30  Governor  Morton  appointed 
Henry  H.  Lyman  of  Oswego  as  state  commissioner  of  ex- 
cise under  the  new  law,  and  by  the  end  of  March  a  begin- 
.   ning  was  made  in  its  enforcement. 

The  law  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  this  state;  but 
its  main  principle  has  had  successful  application  in  the 
Dow  liquor-tax  law  of  Ohio.  Its  provisions  are  complex 
and  multitudinous;  and  doubtless  the  test  of  experience 
will  show  need  for  change  in  some  of  them.  It  is  com- 
mended to  friends  of  reform  by  its  one  great  characteristic 
principle — removal  of  the  liquor  trade  from  connection 
with  local  politics,  by  placing  its  entire  supervision  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  authorities.  By  abolishing  all  local  ex- 
cise boards  with  their  discretionary  power  to  grant  licenses, 
it  sweeps  away  the  thousands  of  local  centres  of  partisan 
politics,  and  ends  the  corrupting  alliance  between  liquor 
shops  and  party  leaders.  It  severely  restricts  the  sellers  of 
liquor;  but  it  relieves  them  from  paying  blackmail  to  local 
excise  or  police  officials,  and  thus  tends  to  make  their  busi- 
ness more  honest,  reputable,  and  safe.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  it  will  (as  it^  opponents  charge)  create 
and  fortjfy  a  state  political  machine  working  through  its 
numerous  deputy  commissioners  and  inspectors,  by  which 
the  former  diffused  corruption  will  merely  be  centralized. 
Its  advocates  assert  that  even  if  the  evil  be  thus  concen- 
trated, it  can  then  far  more  easily  be  reached  by  public  in- 
dignation and  by  legal  reform  than  when  flowing  through 
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ten  thousand  bidden  channels  as  for  years  past.     They 
expect  the  law  to  reduce  the  number  of  saloons  by  one-third. 

Among  its  provisions  are  the  following:  The  annual  tax  on  an 
ordinary  liquor  shop  is  in  New  York  city  $800;  Brooklyn  $650;  all 
cities  with  population  between  500,000  and  50,000,  $500;  between 
50.000  and  10.000,  $850;  between  10,000  and  5,000,  $300;  between 
5,000  and  1,200,  $200;  all  other  places,  $100.  There  is  no  discrimina- 
tion in  the  tax  between  sale  of  spirits  and  sale  of  wine  and  beer. 
Sunday  opening  is  forbidden.  No  liquor  shop  is  to  be  within  200  feet 
of  a  church  building  or  a  schoolhouse.  No  new  liquor  shop  is  to  be 
allowed  in  a  residence  district  without  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
property  owners.  There  are  restraints  on  groceries  and  on  clubs. 
Local  option  as  to  sale  of  liquor  is  forbidden  to  cities,  but  is  granted  to 
towns.  The  state  commissioner  is  to  have  the  services  of  four  deputy 
commissioners,  and  sixty  inspectors.  A  feature  of  the  law  that  will 
be  popular  and  that  may  tend  to  its  permanency,  is  its  relief  of  tax- 
payers by  its  provision  that  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  liquor 
tax  shall  go  to  the  state  treasury,  and  two-thirds  to  the  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  towns  where  levied.  The  one-third  for  the  state  treasury  is 
estimated  at  $2,750,000  annually. 

The  School  Peform  Bill. — On  March  31  a  bill  known 
as  the  Compromise  School  bill,  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  31  to  13.  All  the  negative  votes  were  democratic.  It 
is  aimed  to  effect  a  change  in  the  whole  organization  of 
the  public  school  system  in  New  York  city,  and  meets  with 
vigorous  opposition  from  Tammany  Hall,  as  a  measure  in 
the  interest  of  ** aristocracy."  The  advocates  of  the  bill 
assert  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  is  anti- 
quated, inefficient,  furnishing  a  refuge  for  incapable  teach- 
ers, whose  appointment  or  continuance  may  be  made  to 
depend  on  personal  favoritism  or  on  political  influences. 
While  they  freely  concede  that  many  of  tlie  present  teach- 
ers are  capable,  faithful,  and  efficient,  they  declare  that 
the  system  of  control  gives  little  encouragement  or  recog- 
nition of  such  qualities.  The  schools  as  a  whole  are  said 
to  be  below  the  standard  which  obtains  in  other  cities. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  abolition  of  the  ward 
trustees  as  a  local  governing  body,  and  the  unifying  of 
control  in  an  educational  board;  but  with  this,  reforms  in 
other  lines  also  are  proposed.  The  efforts  of  Tammany 
Hall  have  aroused  the  fears  of  many  of  the  teachers — some 
of  high  standing;  and  it  is  evident  that  strong  protests 
against  the  bill  will  be  urged  before  Mayor  Strong  if  the 
bill  should  pass  the  assembly  also,  as  is  expected.  Senators 
Stranahan,  Pavey,  and  White  were  its  leading  advocates 
in  the  senate. 

State  Superintendent  Skinner's  bill,  modifying  the 
Ainsworth  law  of  1895,  which  prescribed  for  every  grade 
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of  schools  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  concerning  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
coticSy  was  introduced  by  Senator  Malby,  and  was  under 
discussion  at  the  end  of  the  quarter^  with  doubtful  prospects 
of  passing.  Some  such  modification  is  favored  by  teach- 
ers generally,  on  the  ground  that  the  present  law,  by  its 
minute  specifications  and  rigid  demands  for  the  promi- 
nence of  one  topic,  interferes  with  the  due  liberty  of  the 
teacher  and  with  the  proper  balancing  of  studies.  Their 
protest,  however,  is  not  liKely  to  secure  the  desired  change. 

Political  Developments,— The  legislature,  a  partial  ac- 
count of  whose  proceedings  has  been  given  above,  met  on 
January  1,  the  senate  numbering  36  republicans  to  14 
democrats,  the  assembly  103  republicans  to  47  democrats. 
Timothy  E.  Ellsworth  was  elected  president^ro  tern,  of  the 
senate,  and  Hamilton  Fish  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house. 

The  factional  turmoil  in  the  republican  party  (Vol.  5, 
p.  902)  continued  through  the  quarter,  giving  the  some- 
what dejected  democrats  much  comfort  and  some  renewal 
of  hope.  Suspicion  is  excited  at  almost  every  turn  in  af- 
fairs, and  charges  of  fraud  and  treachery  are  rife  in  all  the 
political  air.  These  mostly  are  aimed  at  the  republican 
faction  known  as  the  '*  machine,"  which  is  accused  of  be- 
ing entirely  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  who  in  turn 
is  accused  of  being  in  league  with  the  leaders  of  Tammany 
Hall.  Governor  Morton,  in  high  repute  for  integrity 
through  years  of  conspicuous  public  service,  not  being  a 
man  of  warlike  tastes,  has  not  withheld  recognition  and 
favor  from  either  faction,  and  naturally  has  not  escaped 
charges  of  yielding,  in  some  of  his  appointments  of  officials, 
to  the  behest  of  the  **raachine."  Probably  nothing  less 
than  open  and  relentless  warfare  by  the  governor  on  Mr. 
Piatt  and  his  whole  company  could  have  prevented  some 
suspicion  of  sympathy  with  them,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fraudulent  republican  primaries  and  enrolment  which 
were  engineered  in  their  interest  in  New  York  city. 
Various  evidences  of  this  fraud  had  brought  into  action  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  prominent  republicans  (Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  chairman),  who,  on  January  19,  appointed  a  gen- 
eral committee  of  500  representative  men  of  high  standing 
to  take  measures  for  an  honest  organization  of  the  party 
in  the  city.  Complaints  of  the  dishonest  enrolment  were 
made  to  the  republican  state  committee  on  February  8, 
but  were  utterly  ignored,  though  based  on  thorough  in- 
vestigations by  a  committee  of  five  (John  Sabine  Smith, 
chairman).     The  revelations  of  fraud  were  astonishing, 
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showing  a  determined  attempt  by  the  faction  in  power  to 
keep  control,  and  invalidating  the  whole  party  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  city.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  writing  to  the 
committee  of  investigation,  mentions  some  items  in  their 
report  of  the  25th  assembly  district,  in  which  his  church 
stands:  the  fraudulent  republican  enrolment  there  had  1,564 
more  names  than  there  were  republicans  in  the  district;  it 
had  the  names  of  twenty-one  deceased  persons;  it  had  497 
names  of  which  no  trace  was  found  in  the  district;  it  had 
also  a  considerable  number  of  Tammany  men.  On  Febru- 
ary 13,  three  of  the  election  inspectors  who  had  served  in 
the  enrolment  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jurj. 

The  republican  state  convention  was  held  in  New  York 
city  March  24.  The  platform  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  presented  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton  as  the  candi- 
date of  ^ew  York  for  the  presidency.  There  was  abun- 
dant evidence,  however,  that  Mr.  McKinley  had  a  strong 
following  in  the  empire  state.  The  financial  plank  in  the 
platform  was  an  unequivocal  demand  for  continued  main- 
tenance of  the  single  gold  standard,  as  follows: 

**  We  recognize  in  the  movement  for  the  free  coimi^  of  silver  an 
attempt  to  de^^rade  the  long-eMtabiished  standard  of  our  monetary 
system,  and  hence  a  blow  to  public  and  private  credit  at  once  costly 
to  the  national  government  and  harmful  to  our  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce.  Until  there  is  a  prospect  of  international  agreement  as 
to  silver  coina^^re,  and  while  gold  remains  the  standard  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  civilized  world,  the  republican  party  of  New  York 
declares  itself  in  favor  of  the  firm  and  honorable  maintenance  of  that 
standard." 

Miscellaneous, — The  New  York  city  asylums  for  the 
insane  at  Ward*8  Island  and  Central  Islip,  with  6,807 
patients,  passed  into  the  control  of  the  state  on  February 
28,  being  reorganized  as  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  un- 
der the  state  commissioners  of  lunacy.  This  completes  the 
beneficent  system  of  state  care  for  the  dependent  insane, 
numbering  in  all  18,898. 

The  acquittal  of  Police  Captain  William  S.  Devery  in 
the  supreme  court  on  March  28,  on  a  charge  of  accepting 
a  bribe  from  a  contractor,  occasioned  some  surprise.  He 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  old  police  board,  reinstated  by 
the  court,  and  then  suspended  by  the  present  commissioners. 

The  application  of  a  new  traction  companv  to  the 
state  board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  a  certificate  to 
build  a  competing  street  railroad  in  Buffalo,  was  denied  on 
January  23.  The  new  company  proposed  to  build  sixty- 
six  miles  of  roads  in  streets  already  supplied  with  forty 
miles.  On  January  27  it  applied  to  the  board  of  aldermen 
for  leave  to  extend  one  of  its  roads  into  the  city. 
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The  PriBon  Association  of  New  York  haa  been  com- 
mending to  the  authorities,  with  practical  demonstration, 
the  Bertillon  method  of  identifying  criminals.    Theintro- 
dnction  of  it  by  the  police  in  the  Targe  cities  ia  promised; 
and  the  state  will  be  asked  to  legalize  it.    Its  fundamental 
principle  is  the  fact  that  no  two  men  ever  have  heads,  arms, 
nande,  and  fingers  identical  in  measoreaieDt.     It  Is  im- 
measurably more  cer- 
tain and  trustworthy 
than  the  method  by 
photography.      A  s  i  t 
reveals  the  facta  as  to 
the  first  or  second  of- 
fense,  it  has  bearing 
on  the  system  of  as- 
signing heavier  penal- 
ty to  habitual  than  to 
occasional  criminals. 

Ohio.— On  Janu- 
ary 15  ex-Governor 
Joseph  B.  Foraker 
(rep.)  of  Ohio  was 
elected  by  the  state 
legislature  to  succeed 
Hon.  Calvin  S.  Brice 
(deni,)asUiiited  States 
senator,  on  the  expiry 
of  the  latter'a  term  in 
March,  1897. 

The  republican 
state   convention   at 

Colninbus,  on   March  bo"-  c*Lrni  b.  bricm  of  ohio. 

11, committed  itsparty  !>'"<«■""<;  uhith.  w*™  esKAToit 
in  the  state  to  the  support  of  the  candidacy  of  Hon.  Wm. 
McKinley  for  president.  The  financial  plank  in  the  plat- 
form adopted  leans  toward  "sound  money,"  but  is  not  suf- 
ficiejitly  free  from  ambiguity,  or  sufficiently  definite  in  its 
declaration  of  policy,  to  prevent  a  general  suspicion  that 
its  framere  were  anxious  to  avoid  aronaing,  at  this  atnge  in 
the  campaign,  the  free-silver  sentiment  of  the  country  at 
large  in  vigorous  opposition  to  Mr,  McKiniey's  candidacy. 
It  IS  as  follows: 

■'  We  dintend  for  honeHt  moiiej,  for  a  currency  of  gold,  silver, 
■nil  paper  nitb  which  to  ineBRiireoiireichiineRB.  tbai shall  be  aa  sound 
as  ibe  p}veniTnent  and  as  untArniBhed  aHiLshonnr:  and  to  that  end  we 
faror  bimetallism,  and  demand  tbe  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  stand- 
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ard  money,  either  in  accordance  with  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  by  an  inter- 
national agreement  (if  that  can  be  obtained),  or  under  such  restric- 
tions and  such  provisionB,  to  be  determined  by  Wialation,  as  will  se- 
cure the  maintenance  of  the  parities  of  value  of  the  two  metals,  so 
that  the  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar,  whether  of 
silver,  gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal." 

South  Dakota. — At  the  republican  state  convention, 
March  25,  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  McKinley  was  unani- 
mously indorsed.  A  warm  contest  between  the  free-silver 
and  "  sound-money "  men  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the 
money  plank  of  the  republican  national  platform  of  1892 
(Vol.  2,  p.  175). 

Texas. — At  the  republican  convention  held  March 
24-26  a  bitter  struggle  occurred  between  the  McKinley  men 
on  one  side  and  the  Reed  and  Allison  men  on  the  other. 
Chairman  Cuney  (colored)  declared  the  election  of  two 
Reed  and  two  Allison  delegates  to  the  national  convention, 
and  adjourned  the  gathering  sifie  die.  The  McKinley 
men  immediately  reorganized,  adopted  a  "  sound-money  *' 
and  protection  platform,  and  elected  four  McKinley  dele- 
gates to  St.  Louis.  The  financial  plank  of  the  regular 
convention  declares  for 

"  An  honest  dollar  of  greatest  purchasing  power  for  every  class 
alike;  the  largest  issue  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper  compatible  with  se- 
curity and  the  requirements  of  trade,  all  of  equal  value,  interchange- 
able, one  for  the  other,  every  dollar  resting  on  gold  as  money  of  fi- 
nal redemption." 

Utah. — On  January  4  President  Cleveland  signed  a 
proclamation  formally  admitting  Utah  to  the  sisterhood 
of  states  of  the  Union.  The  order  for  the  addition  to  the 
national  flag  of  the  star  representing  the  state  of  Utah 
was  issued  by  the  secretary  of  war  August  27,  1895  (Vol. 
5,  p.  659). 

The  new  state  has  a  land  area  of  82.190  square  miles,  water  sur- 
face 2,780  square  miles;  gross  area  84.970  square  miles.  Its  climate 
Is  admirably  adapted  to  the  development  of  its  rich  and  varied  re- 
sources, which  are  chiefly  mineral  and  agricultural.  Its  people  are 
energetic  and  thrifty,  and  it  offers  special  inducements  to  immigration. 
The  population  in  1890  was  208,000,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  not  much 
less  than  250,000.  Excluding  two  or  three  of  the  "  original  thirteen," 
only  four  states  have  entered  the  Union  with  a  larger  population  than 
Utah — Maine,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington — and  five 
of  its  predecessors  have  fewer  inhabitants  to-day — Nevtula,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota.  The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  UUh  in  1895  was  $97,983,525.  The  total  export  value  of  min- 
eral product  in  1895  was  $8,812,852.  Computing  the  gold  and  silver  at 
their  mint  valuation,  and  other  metals  at  their  value  at  the  seaboard, 
would  increase  the  value  of  Utah's  mineral  product  to  $14,519,959. 
There  are  19,816  farms,  and  17,684  of  them  are  alMolutely  free  of 
incumbrances.    The  total  acreage  irrigated  is  417,455  acres.    The 
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munber  of  sheep  owned  in  UUb  in  1894  was  2,432,802,  valaed  at  |8,- 
696,084,  and  yielding  a  wool  clip  in  that  year  of  12,119,768  poundti, 
▼alned  at  shipping  points  at  $864,260. 

The  admission  of  the  territory  to  the  Union  was  long  delayed  by 
the  fear,  generally  entertained,  that  political  considerations  might  at 
some  time  avail  to  procare  for  its  **  peculiar  institution  "  of  polygamy 
the  permanent  protection  of  a  sovereign  state.  But  apprehension  on 
this  score  is  now  dispelled.  The  constitution  of  the  new  state  ex- 
plicitly forbids  plural  marriages  forever  (Vol.  5,  p.  382).  Only  the 
future  can  determine  how  long  tbe  Mormon  element  \i  ill  retain  its 
supremacy  against  the  influence  of  a  rapid  growth  in  population  and 
corresponding  development  of  material  resources. 

January  6  was  observed  as  a  holiday  in  enthusiastic 
celebration  of  the  entrance  of  Utah  upon  its  career  as  the 
forty-fifth  sovereign  state  of  the  Union. 

On  January  14  Messrs.  Frank  J.  Cannon  and  Arthur 
Brown  were  nominated  as  United  States  senators  at  a  re- 
publican legislative  caucus.  Both  were  subsequently 
elected,  and  took  tbe  oath  of  office  January  27.  The  first 
governor  of  the  state  is  Ileber  M.  Wells,  elected  last  No- 
vember (Vol.  5,  p.  849). 

Wisconsin. — The  republican  state  conventiou,  March 
18,  instructed  delegates  to  the  national  convention  in 
favor  of  Mr.  McKinley.  The  platform,  besides  favoring 
protection  and  reciprocity,  contained  the  following  finan- 
cial plank: 

**The  republicans  of  Wisconsin  are  unyielding  in  tbeir  demand 
for  honest  money.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  scbeme  that 
will  give  to  tbis  country  a  depreciated  or  debased  currency.  We 
favor  the  use  of  silver  as  currency,  but  to  the  extent  only  and  under 
sach  restrictions  that  its  parity  with  gold  can  be  maintained. " 

PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Personal  Notes. — The  vacancy  in  the  post  of  United 
States  ambassador  to  Germany,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  Theodore  Rnnyon  on  January  27,  was  filled  Febru- 
:iry  10  by  the  appointment  of  Edwin  F.  Uhl  of  Michigan, 
first  assistant  secretary  of  state. 

UiiL.  Edwin  F.,  United  States  ambassador  to  Germany,  was  born 
in  New  York  state  in  1841.  His  parents  removed  to  Micbigan  in  1844, 
and  the  boy  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  near  Ypsilanti.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  was  graduated  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  stud- 
ied law.  In  1866  he  moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  was  twice  mayor 
of  that  city.  In  1892  he  was  a  delegate-at- large  to  tbe  democratic  na- 
tional convention.  He  became  attorney  of  tbe  Michigan  Central  Kail- 
road  Company  and  president  of  tbe  Grand  Rapids  Nntional  bank.  He 
was  appointed  first  assistant  secretary  of  state  in  1893. 

Early  in  January,  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  director  of  the 
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department  of  hygiene  of  the  University  of  Penusylvania, 
and  author  of  the  famous  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Surgeon- General's  OJice  (1880),  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  consolidated  New  York  Public  Library, 
Aator,  Lenoi,  and  Tilden  Foundations  (Vol.  o,  p.  HI). 

Bishop  Henry  (!.  Potter  of  New  York  in   March    waa 
appointed  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England, forthcmonth 
of  May,  1807. 

The  two  indict- 
ments for  forgery 
against  Erastus  Wi- 
man  of  New  York,  on 
one  of  which  he  was 
convicted  in  Jnne, 
189-t,  were  dismissed 
February  10  by  Judge 
McMahon  in  the  court, 
of  general  sessions. 
This  is  the  end  of  a 
long-fougiit  case,  in 
which  all  efforts  to 
prove  criminal  intent 
on  Mr.  Wiman's  part 
have  failed  (Vol.  4, 
pp.  159,361,619;  Vol. 
fi,  pp.  145,  9ia). 

On  February  25 
Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Flagler,   daughter  of 
General  D.  W.  Flag- 
HOH  E.  P.  CHL  or  mntroAM,  ler,  chief  of  ordnaiice, 

NKW  U».tEDt.TATK«.-BA.«.l>0»  TO  OIB-AKT.   United     g^^teS     aTiny, 

waa  convicted,  on  her  own  plea  of  guilty,  of  involuntary 
manslaughter  in  having  caused  tlie  death,  by  shooting,  on 
August  'i,  1895,  of  Ernest  Green,  a  colored  boy,  whom  she 
suspected  of  atuuling  fruit  from  her  father's  orchard.  Her 
intention  waa  merely  to  frighten  the  boy  by  firing  in  the 
air.  She  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  t500  and  a  nominal 
imprisonment  nf  three  hours. 

By  the  death  of  Governor  F.  T.  Greenhalge  of  Massa- 
cluisetts  on  March  5.  the  duties  and  powera  of  the  office 
of  governor  devolved,  under  the  constitution,  upon  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Roger  Wolcott. 

On  March  6  the  judgment  of  t40, 000 damages  obtained 
last  year  by  \V,  R.  Laidlaw  against  Huseell  Sage  of  Xew 
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York  city  (Vol.  5,  p.  388),  was  affirmed  by  the  appellate 
diTisioo  of  the  state  supreme  court. 

The  Stanford  Case. — On  March  1  the  United  States 
supreme  court  finally  sustained  th'e  decisions  of  the  lower 
courts  against  the  United  States  government  and  in  favor  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stanford  of  California. 
The  suit,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  brought  by  the  govern- 
ment to  recover  something  over  $15,000,000,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's proportion,  as  a  stockholder  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  of  the  alleged  liability  of  the  corporation  to  the 
United  States  for  bonds  advanced  to  it  by  the  government. 

The  suit  was  originally  begun  in  1894  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  California 
(Vol.  4,  p.  376).  Both  in  that  court  and  in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  the  government  was  defeated  (Vol.  5,  pp. 
387,  912). 

The  supreme  court  decision,  announced  by  Justice  Har- 
lan, is  summarized  thus: 

"  The  justice  said  tliat  the  acts  of  congress  of  1862.  1864,  and  1865 
ail  related  to  one  subject,  andmustbecouBideredas  a  whole  when  their 
application  to  that  subject  is  to  be  learned.  The  acts  of  1862  and  1864 
provided  for  the  sale  of  the  railroads  and  their  property  in  case  the 
corporations  failed  to  pay  the  bonds,  as  the  full  extent  of  the  protec- 
tion congress  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  repayment  of  its 
debts  by  the  companies. 

"  No  one  of  these  acts  contains  a  clause  imposing  personal  liabil- 
ity opon  stockholders  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation.  Congress 
should  have  done  so  but  failed,  and  stockholders  therefore  are  not  to 
be  held  liable.  The  state  laws  of  California  regulating  the  personal 
liability  of  stockholders,  said  the  justice,  could  not  be  held  to  apply, 
except  upon  the  theory  that  congress  intended  to  require  a  greater  se- 
curity for  the  loan  to  the  Central  Pacific  than  for  that  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  legislation  of  any  intent  to 
make  such  discrimination." 

Cometallism. — That  the  currency  laws  of  the  United 
States  need  revision,  no  one  denies.  For  several  years  the 
evils  of  the  present  complicated  monetary  system  have  been 
impressing  themselves  on  the  people.  Much  time  has  been 
spent  in  discussion  both  in  congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try— with  little  tangible  result  save  that  of  increasing  sec- 
tional and  factional  animosities.  No  subject  is  more  in- 
timately bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  our  land,  and  none 
is  more  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Interest  in  the  project  to  which  the  name  '*  cometal- 
lism"  has  been  given — the  mechanical  joining  together  of 
both  gold  and  silver  in  a  single  coinage  unit,  which  shall 
be  the  standard  of  value  and  be  made  legal  tender — has 
been  revived  by  a  favorable  contribution  on  the  subject. 
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which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal  of  date  March  7,  from  the  pen  of  I.  W.  Syl- 
vester of  the  United  States  Assay  Office: 

Space  forbids  even  a  sammary  of  the  article  here;  bat  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  "to  produce  a  metallic  car- 
rency  which,  by  combining  the  two  metals,  gold  and  silver,  in  one 
unit  of  value,  should  make  our  financial  system  more  truly  service- 
able to  our  people,  reconcile  now  antagonistic  opinions,  and  compel 
allegiance  to  that  constitutional  interpretation  which  recognizes  both 
gold  and  silver  as  money,  subordinating  neither." 

The  distinction  between  cometallism  and  bimetallism  is  indicated 
in  part  thus:  *'  Bimetallism  is  tbe  free  coinage  of  two  entirely  inde- 
pendent metallic  dollars  or  units  of  value,  each  of  which  by  law  is 
made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  both  being  nominally  of 
the  same  value,  and  intended  to  be  interchangeable  each  for  the  other. 
This  system  places  the  choice  of  metals  in  the  payment  of  any  debt 
entirely  in  the  debtor's  hands.  *  *  *  Cometallism,  on  the  contrary, 
provides  for  the  creation  of  but  one  standaid  of  value,  the  creation  of 
but  one  dollar,  one  unit  of  account.  This  is  made  by  uniting  in  the 
same  coin  a  definite  number  of  grains  of  each  metal;  and  when  a  credi- 
tor has  paid  to  him  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  he  receives  a  certain 
number  of  grains  or  ounces  of  gold  and  a  certain  number  of  grains  or 
ounces  of  silver.  There  is  no  choice  of  dollars  open  to  a  debtor's 
selection;  there  is  no  particular  kind  of  dollar  a  creditor  can  de- 
mand, for  the  debtor  must  pay  and  the  creditor  must  receive  the 
dollar  prescribed  by  law — the  cometallic  dollar  containing  the  due 
proportion  of  each  metal.  This  dollar  may  be  worth  much  or 
little;  its  value  will  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  trade  and  be  noted 
in  the  decline  or  the  appreciation  of  prices;  but  at  whatever  value 
it  passes,  its  value  will  be  just  and  correct  because  valued  by  the 
people  themselves  in  their  marts  of  trade." 

A  paper  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  and  presenting 
a  plan  formulated  by  Mr.  Oliver  S.  Garretson  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  published  in  Current  History  at  the  time  of 
the  financial  upheaval  of  1893  (Vol.  3,  opposite  p.  438). 
The  earliest  pamphlet  which  has  come  to  our  notice,  out- 
lining a  scheme  of  cometallism,  was  published  in  1885,  by 
Nicholas  Veeder  of  Pittsburg,  Penn. 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  opinions  as  to  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  cometallism.  A  wider  discussion  and 
more  thoughtful  study  of  the  scheme  will  at  least  tend  to 
promote  a  correct  solution  of  the  vexed  monetary  problem. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association. — A  convention 

of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  was  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  January  21-23.  The  attendance  represented 
every  important  manufacturing  state  in  the  Union.  The 
following  principles  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  the  as- 
sociation is  working: 

"  To  the  largest  possible  extent  our  home  market  should  be  re- 
tained and  supplied  by  our  own  producers,  and  oar  foreign  trade  re- 
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latioiw  sboald  be  extended  in  every  direction  and  manner  not  incon- 
sistent therewith. 

**The  principle  of  reciprocity  shoald  be  embodied  in  national 
legislation,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  equity,  so  that 
reciprocal  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries may  be  developed  and  extended. 

"  Believing  that  ships  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  carry  our  entire  maritime  commerce,  and  in  view  of  the  injury 
thereto  by  subsidise  foreign  shipping,  we  declare  in  favor  of  a  judi- 
cious system  of  subsidies  as  a  means  to  the  complete  restoration  and 
extension  of  our  merchant  marine. 

"The  Nicaragua  canal  being  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  of  national  importance,  we  favor  its  construction 
and  operation  under  the  control  of  the  federal  government. 

'*Our  natural  and  artificial  waterways  should  be  improved  and 
extended  by  the  federal  government  to  the  full  needs  of  commerce, 
connecting  the  great  lakes  with  the  rivers  of  the  Mist^issippi  valley 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard." 

To  further  these  objects  the  executive  committee  was  directed  to 
appoint  a  number  of  sub-committees,  including  "  a  committee  to  place 
expert  commercial  agents  in  all  markets  covered  by  the  agents  of  the 
national  board  of  tn^e  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  such  other  points  as 
may  seem  expedient;"  a  committee  "to  secure  such  legislation  as 
will  create  a  new  member  of  the  cabinet,  to  be  known  as  secretary  of 
commerce  and  manufactures'*  (see  account  of  proceedings  in  congress, 
p.  128);  and  a  committee  "on  re-establishment  of  treaties  of  reci- 
procity." 

The  chief  officers  of  the  association  are  Theodore  C. 
Search  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  president;  Robert  Laidlaw 
of  Cincinnati,  0.,  treasurer;  E.  P.  Wilson  of  Cincinnati, 
secretary;  and  twelve  vice-presidents,  including  Warner 
Miller  of  New  York  city. 

The  *^St.  Paul"  Stranded.— Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  25  the  American  liner  *SY.  Paul  went  ashore 
in  a  dense  fog  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  opposite  Long 
Branch.  For  a  time  during  the  passage  from  Europe,  the 
St.  Paul  and  the  Cunard  Line  steamer  Campania  had  been 
in  company  with  each  other,  and  for  some  reason  both 
ships  got  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  their  reckoning. 
The  passengers  and  mail  from  the  St.  Paul  were  safely 
landed;  but  for  ten  days  all  efforts  to  drag  the  ship  off  the 
sands  proyed  unavailing,  and  it  was  not  until  February  4 
that  she  was  finally  floated  at  high  tide.  The  ship  sus- 
tained practically  no  damage.  The  cost  of  salvage  amounted 
to  about  $100,000.  Captain  Jamison  was  fully  exonerated 
from  blame  for  the  accident  by  the  board  of  United  States 
inspectors  of  steam  vessels. 

Miscellaneous. — The  elegant  new  marble'  clearing 
house  of  the  Associated  Banks  of  New  York  city,  on 
Cedar  street,  was  formally  dedicated  January  15. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  New 
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York  city,  February  3,  the  following  resolution  changing 
the  name  of  the  institution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  all  official  publications  hereafter  issued  by  or 
under  authority  of  the  trustees,  all  the  departments  of  instruction 
and  research  maintained  and  managed  by  this  corporation  may,  for 
convenience,  be  designated  .collectively  as  *  Columbia  University;'  and 
the  School  of  Arts,  as  the  same  is  now  known  and  described,  may 
hereafter  be  designated  as  '  Columbia  College '  or  *  The  College. ' " 

On  March  19  the  name  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  was  changed  by  the  state  board  of  regente 
to  "New  York  University/* 

On  February  18  it  was  reported,  that  owing  to  the 
checking  of  the  current  in  the  Niagara  river  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  ice  and  wind,  the  "Cave  of  tne  Winds'' 
at  Niagara  Falls  was  practically  dry — for  the  first  time  in 
about  fifty  years. 

On  February  29  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  one 
of  the  oldest  corporations  in  American  railroad  history, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  immediate  cause 
was  the  inability  of  the  directors  to  raise  about  $400,000 
to  pay  interest  charges  due  March  1.  The  result  is  at- 
tributed to  years  of  mismanagement. 

A  statue  of  Father  Marquette,  Jesuit  missionary  and 
explorer,  who  died  in  1675,  was  unveiled  in  Statuary  Hall 
of  the  capitol  tit  Washington,  February  29.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  present  the  statue  to  the 
government.  The  American  Protective  Association  op- 
poses the  acceptance  of  the  statue  by  congress,  and  a  joint 
resolution  for  its  removal  from  the  capitol  and  return  to 
its  donors  was  introduced  in  the  house  by  Eepresentative 
Linton  of  Michigan,  February  29. 

About  April  1,  by  a  close  decision  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  (the  vote  standing  ^ye  to  four),  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  greatly  in- 
creased. Its  inability  to  compel  railroad  officials  to  testify 
to  anything  tending  to  incriminate  themselves  is  now  re- 
moved. In  spite  of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  federal 
constitution  declaring  that  no  person  "shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, ^^  and 
in  spite  of  the  act  of  congress  of  February  11,  1893,  ex- 
empting any  person  from  prosecution  on  account  of  any 
transaction  concerning  which  he  may  testify  before  the 
commission,  it  is  now  decided  that  officials  must  testify 
even  though  their  testimony  incriminate  themselves. 

Justice  Brown  rendered  the  opinion,  which  was  con- 
curred in  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  Justices  Harlan, 
Brewer,  and  Peckham. 
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CANADA. 

The  recent  political  history  of  the  Dominion  has  com- 
prised a  series  of  ministerial  crises,  cabinet  reconstructionB, 
and  party  adjnstmenis — all  directly  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  Manitoba  ecIiooI  issue.     While  pri- 
marily a  Canadian  issne,  this  question  excites  deep  inter- 
est in  circles  far  be- 
yond the  Dominion. 
In  it  is  involved  a 
principle  of  funda- 
mental importance  as 
bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  popu- 
lar government — 
namely,  the  principle 
of   combining  the 
greatest  possible  free- 
dom of  local  govern-  | 
ment  with  the  great- 
est possible  federal 
strength;  and  the  so-  ' 
lution  of  the  problem 
which  may  be  reached 
in  Canada  will  form 
an  object  lesson  of 
deep  interest  for  stu- 
dents of  civil  polity  in 
all  ^rts  of  the  world. 

The   Bominion 
Parliament.— jtfan- 

ifoba  School  QveelioH.  sm  csarlib  tdttir,  bakt,, 

— The  sixth  and  last  canapmn  prehhh. 

session  of  the  seventh  parliament  of  the  Dominion  began 
January  2  and  ended  April  23,  The  legislation  actually 
accomplished  wasof  only  minor  importance;  but  the  debates 
dealing  with  the  educational  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
niinority  in  Manitoba  had  surpassing  interest.  Hardly  had 
theau88ionbegun,wben,  onJaifuaryo,  itwasannounceil  that 
seven  members  of  the  cabinet  had  resigned — Messrs.  Kag- 
gart.SirC.HibbertTupper,  Foster,  Ives,  Montague,  Dickey, 
and  Wood.  The  full  Bignificance  of  their  action  is  prob- 
ably a  cabinet  secret;  but  it  was  connected,  as  explained 
by  Sir  A,  Caron,  with  the  premier's  action  in  beginning 
the  session  with  a  vacancy  in  the  ministry — and  that  a 
Quebec  vacancy — still  unfilled,  namely,  the  vaciiiicy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  M.  Angers  last  ^uly  (Vol.  5,  p.  393). 
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On  receipt  of  the  resigiiationB  of  tlie  seven  miiiistere,  the 
premier,  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  contemplated  retiring  from 
office;  but  Lord   Aberdeen,  governor-general,  declined  to 
accept  his  resignation  on  the  gronnd  that  his  speech  from 
the  throne  had  not  been  considered.     An  adjournment 
was  taken  January  8-14,  and  in  the  meantime  the  premier 
sncceeded  in  reorganizing  the  cabinet.     All  the  members 
who  had  resigned  re- 
turned, with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sir  C.  Hib' 
bert  Tnpper,  minister 
of  justice;  and  two 
accessions  to  the  cab- 
inet occurred  in  the 
persons  of  Sir  Charles 
H.  Tupper,  Bart., 
Canndiaii  high  com- 
missioner in  London, 
Eng.,  and   Senator 
AlpTiorise  Desjardins. 
The  reconstructed 
cabinet  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


ell. 

Socretirv  of  Sute — 
Bir  Cbarles  Tupper,  Bart. 

PosttDMIer-Ueneral^ 
Sir  Adolphe  <.'ait>n. 

Minister  of  Marine 
aoil  FisLeries — Hr.  Jobii 

^.-^fi^.!!^!l'.lf..^'...!IIlJ^L.I!^^i>'!*„''.'; Minister  of  FlDaoce— 

«BW  ciBAui^N  uiun  u<MMi>.e<mNii<  IN  LONDON,    ^,^  UeorgB  E.  FoBlcr. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals — Mr.  Jotin  <i.  Haggart. 

Minister  of  Public  VVorlts — Mr.  J.  A.  Ouimet. 


Ministerof  Justii-e— Mr.  A.  K.  Dicker. 

Minister  of  Agriouilure — Dr.  W.  H.  Montague. 

Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense^Mr.  AlpUonse  Dosjardlns. 

Without  portfolio — Sir  Frank  Smitli,  Mr.  Donald  Fergnnon. 

(teniptroUer  of  Customs—Mr.  Jiilin  F,  Wood. 

Comptroller  of  Inland  lie  venue— Lieut..  Col.  E.  O.  Prior. 

Solicitor- General — left  vacant. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  was,  on  February  4,  elected 
to  represent  Cape  Breton  in  the  commons,  by  a  majority 
ot  Tii.  His  opponent  was  tlie  Hon.  G.  H.  Murray  (lib- 
eral), CI- legislative  councillor  in  tlie  Nova  Scotia  legisla- 
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tnre.     The  vote  polled  (3,705  to  2,981)  waa  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  constituency — a  fact  due  to  the  recent 
revision  of  the  voters'  lists.     The  post  of  high  commis- 
sioner  in  London,  which  Sir  Charles  Tiipper  had  resigned 
to  ran  for  a  seat  in  the  Dominion,  waa  shortly  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  of  Montreal,  Qae. 
The  Remedial  BiU. — On  February  11  the  government 
bill  for  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in 
Manitoba  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Hon.  A. 
R.  Dickey,  minister  of 
justice.     It  was  enti- 
tled  "The  Remedial 
Act  of  Manitoba."    It 
proposed  to  restore  to 
the  minority  in  Mani- 
toba their  educational 
rights  by  allowing 
them  to  establish  sep- 
arate schools,  and 
presumed  that  the 
provincial     govern- 
ment would  accept  the 
law  once  it  was  passed. 
Throughout  its  112 
clauses  one  principle 
was  adhered   to — 
namely,  that  provin- 
cial autonomy  in  the 
matter  of  education 

waa  not  to  be  arbitrar-  ^"-  »>"*">  riBomoH. 

ily  infringed:  the  Do-  "■*""  "  ™'  "''*°"''  '»"'«''««'■ 
minion  was  to  be  empowered  to  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
minority  only  after  a  definite  refusal  of  the  province  to 
do  so:  every  anthority  conferred  upon  the  federal  exec- 
ntive  in  the  premises  waa  first  left  for  the  exercise  of 
the  provincial  executive.  Three  months'  time  was  to  be 
allowed  the  province  in  which  to  decide  upon  ita  couree. 
The  bill  was  framed,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  the 
lines  of  the  Manitoba  school  act  of  1800.  It  aimed  to 
insure  the  same  safeguards  as  to  eSlciency  in  the  Catholic 
schools  as  in  the  public  schools,  by  providing  for  provin- 
cial inspection  and  the  withholding  of  financial  assistance 
in  cases  of  reported  inefficiency.  The  text-books  used 
were  to  be  those  of  the  public  acboola  of  Manitoba  or  of 
the  separate  schools  of  Ontario, 
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Space  forbids  us  to  pnblisli  here  all  the  details  of  the 
bill.  The  following  statements  were  made  by  Mr.  Dickey 
in  esplanation  of  ita  general  scope: 

"  The  ^neral  scheme  is  this.  It  wkB  found  impossible  to  restore 
to  the  Romtm  Catholic  minoritj  of  Maoitoha  those  rights  which  it  was 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  under  the  constitution,  without  estab- 


lishing ft  system  of  separate  schools. 


In  order  to  make  that  work- 
able, a  board  of  educa- 
tion is  to  be  established  in 
the  province  for  separate 
schools,  compneed  of  the 
same  number  of  membem 
as  the  Catholic  section  of 
the  old  board  of  edacatioD. 
This  board  will  have  pow- 
er with  respect  to  organit- 
ina  and  carrying  on  the 
scnools-  The  standard  of 
education  to  be  sought  iu 
these  schools,  and  the 
standard  of  t  h  e  teachers 
who  are  qualified  to  hold 
licenses  in  the  schools,  are 
to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
Public  School  act  of  Mani- 
toba— not  identically  the 
same,  but  of  the  same 
standard.  The  persons 
contribute  to  those 


,  the  s 


schools,  are  to  be  prima 
s  all  Catholics  in 
Manitoba.     But  the  Ro- 
il Catholic  who  prefers 
that  his  children  shall  at- 
tend the   public  schools, 
and  decides  that  he  will 
WM.  mnocK,  ■.  *.,  «.  p., contribute  to  the  public 

uousE  or  romiiiNa  make  that  choice,  by  giv- 

ing certain  notice,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  bill;  and  he  becumee  contributor  to  the  pablic 
Bcboolx.  and  not  to  the  separate  schools. 

' '  The  inspection  is  of  a  double  hind.  What  I  may  call  the  every- 
day inspectioQ  of  the  schools  for  the  practical  working,  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  inspectors  to  lie  appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  There  is 
a  further  inspection  to  be  made  by  inspectors  to  be  appointed  or  to  be 
authorized  in  that  behalf  by  the  governor- in -council  in  the  provinco 
of  Manitoba.  TLmk  inspectors  of  the  local  government  will  inspecl 
them  simply  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  in  the  schools.  It  is  thought  dpfirable  that  an  entirely  io- 
dependfnt  inspection  should  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  testing  effi- 
cii'iicy:  but,  as  I  havfi  said,  the  practical,  everyday  inspection  is  to 
be  mode  by  what  n-e  may  call  domestic  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education. 
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'*  Tbe  bill  provides  for  certain  powers  as  to  trustees,  and  as  to 
ratepayers  and  otlier  matters  that  are  essential  to  the  working  of  any 
i»chool  system,  and  which  are  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  details, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  at  the  present  time. 

•*  One  very  troublesome  question  dealt  with  by  the  bill,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  school  books.  That  gave  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  but  it  was 
finally  settled  on  this  basis:  that  the  board  of  education  should  have 
the  choice  of  the  school  books,  their  choice,  however,  being  limited  to 
this — they  should  only  e^elect  school  books  that  have  been  the  choice 
of  the  public  schools  of  Manitoba,  or  the  books  in  the  public  separate 
schools  in  tbe  province  of  Ontario.     ♦    •    ♦ 

''The  financial  aspect  of  the  measure  is  this:  The  Catholics  who 
become  adherents  to  this  school  system,  or  rather  who  do  not  dissent 
from  this  school  system,  are  allowed  to  tax  themselves  for  the  separate 
schools  in  their  district,  and  they  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  municipality  is  en- 
joined by  tbe  bill  to  collect  the  whole  municipal  taxes  over  the  whole 
of  the  property  in  the  municipality,  and  distribute  it  for  the  support 
of  schools  in  the  municipality. 

•*  The  subject  of  a  legislative  grant  was  one  of  very  grave  diffi- 
culty. ♦  •  *  But,  so  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  the  attempt  that 
was  made  by  the  government  was  this:  There  were  two  aspects  of  the 
question,  tbe  sharing  of  the  legislative  grant,  which  was  one  of  the 
rights  adjudged  primarily  to  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  Mani- 
toba in  the  privy  council  decision  in  England  and  Canada;  that,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  the  rights  to  which  they  were  particularly  entitled. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  for  this  parliament  to  attem])t  to 
interfere  directly  with  supply  granted  by  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
would  lead  to  enormous  practical  difficulties,  besides  being  of  a  very 
highly  offensive  character — if  I  may  use  that  term — to  the  local  au- 
thorities. The  government  did  not  feel  that  this  house  had  any  con- 
stitutional authority  to  deal  practically  with  the  question  of  the  legis- 
lative grant ;  and,  as  far  as  the  difficulty  was  considered  possible  of  solu- 
tion, it  is  solved  in  the  bill  which  I  propose  to  introduce,  by  adjudicating 
that  the  right  to  share  in  the  legislative  grant  be  one  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Catholic  minority  in  the  province  of  Manitoba." 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  M.  Laurier,  Mr.  Dickey  stated  that 
the  board  of  education  for  the  separate  schools  of  Manitoba  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  lieutenant -go  vernor-in -council  of  Manitoba;  and 
after  three  months*  default  in  making  any  appointment,  the  governor- 
general -in -council  is  clothed  with  power  to  fill  vacancies,  or  to  ap- 
point the  board. 

Speculation  at  once  arose  as  to  whether  this  bill,  if 

passed,  would  satisfy  the  Koman  Catholic  minority.     In 

this  connection,  probably  the  most  authoritative  statement 

is  the  following  letter  from  Archbishop  Langevin  of  St. 

Boniface,  which  appeared  after  the  bill  had  made  some 

slight  progress  in  committee: 

Montreal,  April  13. 
In  the  name  of  the  Catholic  minority  of  Manitoba,  that  1  rep- 
resent official Iv,  I  ask  the  house  of  commons  to  pass  the  whole  reme- 
dial bill  as  it  is  now  amended.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  said 
Catholic  minority,  that  will  accept  it  as  a  substantial.  workal)le,  and 
final  settlement  of  the  school  question  according  to  the  constitution. 

A.  D.  LANGEVIN, 

Archbishop  of  S3t.  Poniface. 
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Another  remarkable  document  was  a  letter  addressed 
to  M.  Laurier  by  Father  Lacombe,  Oblate  missionary  in 
Manitoba,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
urging  the  liberal  leader  to  support  the  remedial  bill,  and 
saying  that  the  church  would  do  what  it  could  to  defeat 
the  liberal  scheme  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  He  stated  that 
if,  through  refusal  of  the  liberals  to  support  the  bill,  the 
government  should  be  overthrown,  the  bishops  and  the 
clergy  would  as  one  man  "rise  to  support  those  who  may 
have  fallen  to  defend  us." 

Throughout  almost  the  whole  session  efforts  were  made 
to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  federal  and  the  pro- 
vincial governments.  Shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
the  remedial  bill,  Sir  Donald  Smith  went  to  Winnipeg  (of 
his  own  volition,  it  is  said,  and  not  on  solicitation  of  the 
federal  government).  He  held  interviews  with  Premier 
Green  way,  Attorney-General  Sifton,  and  Archbishop 
Langevin;  but  failed  to  accomplish  anything. 

The  Greenway  government  is  backed  up  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  m  the  province.  In  the  elections  held 
January  15  practically  the  sole  issue  was  that  of  a  univer- 
sal system  of  national  schools  as  against  the  restoration  of 
separate  schools;  and  on  this  issue  the  government  swept 
the  country,  securing  over  thirty  members  in  a  house  of 
forty.  On  February  27  the  strength  of  the  government 
was  revealed  in  a  vote  of  31  for  to  7  against  the  adoption 
of  Attorney-General  Sifton's  motion  protesting  against 
contemplated  federal  interference  in  provincial  school 
matters.  And  the  spirit  of  determination  to  uphold  the 
established  public  school  system,  which  actuates  the  people 
of  Manitoba,  is  seen  in  the  vote  of  33  to  7  by  which  the 
legislature  about  March  1  rejected  the  following  test  mo- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  Fisher  (liberal): 

**  The  house  is  of  opinion  Ihat  the  present  situation  calls  for  pru- 
dent and  conciliatory  action,  and  to  this  end  the  time  is  opportune  for 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  review  by  the  legislature  of  matters  at  issue 
between  the  majority  and  minority,  with  a  view  to  considering 
whether  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  question  may  not  be  found, 
which  will  avoid  all  excuse  for  federal  intervention." 

Some  indication  of  the  strength  of  sentiment  in  On- 
tario also,  opposed  to  federal  interference,  is  found  in  the 
mass  meeting  of  5,000  citizens  of  various  political  affilia- 
tions, which  was  held  in  Massey  Hall,  Toronto,  February 
22.  Resolutions  by  way  of  protest  against  the  remedial 
bill  were  proposed  by  Wm.  Mulock,  M.  P.,  Dal  ton  Mc- 
Cartliy,  M.  P.,  Hon.  N.  Clarke  Wallace,  M.  P.,  and  Dr. 
Sproule.     This  was  followed  on  March  5  by  the  passage^  in 
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the  Ontario  legislature,  of  a  resolution  amended  in  part  ae 
follows  on  proposal  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  liberal  leader: 

"  That  tliia  bouse  is  of  opinion  Cbat  the  propoa&l  of  remedi&l  leg- 
islation by  the  Dominion  should  not  be  entertained  until  after  llie  re- 
queet  of  the  Manitobn  legislature  for  a  thoroagh  inveBtigation  on  the 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  all  the  facts  is  acted  upon,  and  all  reaBonable 
and  proper  eSorta  for  conciiiatioD  have  been  made  and  have  fuled. 


"  That  hast?  action  by  the  DomiDion  parliament  is,  i 
inentof  this  ho  use.  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the 
-      -        i»  of  the  Do- 
whole,  inctnd* 


Roman  Catholic  minoritj, 
for  wboAe  lipneGl  the  pro- 
posed remedial  legislation 
bdesijnied." 

The  second  reading 
of  the  remedial  bill 
was  moved  on  March 
3  by  Sir  Charles  Tap- 
per, Bart. 

SirCharlespoiotedont 
that  Sir  Alexander  Ualt 
bad  caused  to  be  placed  in 
the  Act  of  Confederation 
a  clause  providiuff  for  the 
pnilectinn  of  minorities, 
and  covering  the  matter 
of  educalion  in  cases  where 
the  rights  and  privileffcs 
of   ".r„„^.;. 


I  the  jndg- 


f>-rcd  with.  It  was  under 
that  clanse  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  imperial  privy 
cnuDcil  had  emoted  the 
appeal  for  the  remedial  •'"  ""■i-iaii  dawbon.  c.  »i.  o.,  ii.,  d..  r- b.  n.  ■-, 
legiijlation  now  proposed.  ""''''    '^oVTKBAU*i!iiB  ™  '' 

The  secretary  of  state  also 

referred  to  the  public  declaration  of  ^ir  William  Dawson,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Mctiill  (iillege,  Montreal,  a  PreHbyterian  in  religion,  in  which 
titat  distinguished  educationist  emphatically  approved  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  federal  government  as  abscilutely  necenxary  in  the  inter- 
est of  good,  and  in  the  interest  of  jusi  ice  and  fair  play  toward  different 
religioDs  and  raced. 

Hon.  Wilfred  Laiirier,  leader  of  the  liberal  opposition, 
replied  by  a  vehemeiit  attack  upon  the  proposed  Dill,  end- 
ing by  clearly  summing  up  his  position  and  moving  a  "  six 
months'  hoist  "  to  the  Dili  as  follows: 
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all  means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhausted.  I  therefore  move  that 
the  bill  be  not  now  read  a  second  time,  but  that  it  be  read  this  day 
six  months." 

The  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  took 
place  March  20.  M.  Laurier's  amendment — for  a  six 
months'  hoist — was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four, 
and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight- 
een. The  difference  in  the  majorities  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  three  conservatives  who  were  opposed  to  remedial  legis- 
lation were  also  opposed  to  the  treatment  of  the  question 
proposed  by  M.  Laurier. 

The  vote  on  the  six  months'  hoist  stood:  For,  91;  against,  115. 
The  vote  on  second  reading  of  the  bill  stood:  For,  112;  against,  94. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  sjiows  that  there  was  defection 
on  both  sides.  Eighteen  conservatives,  all  except  one  be- 
ing from  Ontario,  voted  against  second  reading;  seven  lib- 
orals  favored  it.  There  were  two  pairs,  one  member  ab- 
sent without  a  pair,  and  three  vacancies  in  Quebec  seats. 
These,  with  the  speaker,  complete  the  full  house  of  215 
members. 

The  strength  of  the  government  lay  outside  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  as  shown  by  the  distribution  of  votes  accord- 
ing to  provinces,  which  was  as  follows: 

Vvovmcv. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

Prince  Kdward  Island. 
Biitish  Colunil>ia  .  . . 
Nortliwest  Territories. 


Total, 


Fur. 

Auaiii.st 

33       , 

53 

*J       ' 

29 

16 

5 

13 

3 

4 

1 

2 

4 

G 

0 

4 

0 

113 

W 

Had  all  the  liberals  voted  with  M.  Laurier,  the  second 
reading  would  still  have  been  carried  by  the  conservatives 
by  a  majority  of  four.  A  defection  of  two  more  votes 
would  then  have  sufficed  to  place  the  government  at  the 
mercy  of  the  opposition. 

Strong  hopes  for  an  amicable  settlement  had  been  re- 
vived by  an  announcement  from  Sir  Charles  Tuppcr, 
March  9,  that  the  government  intended,  after  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Mani- 
toba authorities.  On  March  21  the  ministera  of  justice 
and  militia  (Hon.  Messrs.  Dickey  and  Desjardins)  and  Sir 
Donald  Smith  were  appointed  a  commission  to  confer  on 
the  school  question  with  Mr.  Green  way  and  his  colleagues, 
'*  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  settlement,  by  provincial  leg- 
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islation,  which  will  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Manitoba  and  to  the  Koman  Catholic  minority.*^ 
The  Manitoba  legislature  had  in  the  meantime  (March  19) 
adjourned  to  April  16. 

However,  this  conference  ended  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  like  aJl  its  predecessors  in  the  way  of  effort  toward 
conciliation^  without  results.  The  Dominion  government 
would  not  refrain  from  pressing  the  bill  in  committee^  and 
the  Manitoba  government  refused  to  continue  negotiations 
so  long  as  a  measure  savoring  of  coercion  was  under  con- 
sideration at  Ottawa. 

The  further  efforts  of  the  opposition  were  mainly  in  the 
way  of  obstructing  progress  of  the  bill  through  committee 
and  transaction  of  government  business;  and  so  effective 
did  the  obstruction  prove,  that,  in  view  of  the  nearness  of 
the  time  when  the  session  must  expire,  the  government, 
in  the  middle  of  April,  abandoned  the  remedial  bill,  and 
devoted  its  energies  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  to 
passing  the  rec^uisite  bills  of  supply. 

A  new  parliament  will  be  elected  June  16. 

An  interesting  incident  which  occurred  in  the  early 
days  of  the  session,  was  the  publication  in  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  and  the  Toronto  World  ot  dispatches  alleging  that 
Dr.  Montague  had  been  guilty  of  writing  certain  anony- 
mous letters  charging  Sir  A.  Caron  with  having  accepted 
a  bribe  for  his  assistance  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  rail- 
way bill  through  parliament  during  the  session  of  1894. 
Dr.  Montague  at  once  made  an  unqualified  denial  of  the 
charge,  ana  demanded  an  investigation.  The  subsequent 
correspondence  between  the  two  ministers,  and  the  letters 
received  by  them  from  the  governor-general,  show  that 
they  are  fully  exonerated  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Tapper  Ministry  Formed. — On  April  27  Sir  Mac- 
kenzie Bowell  resigned  the  premiership  to  which  he  was 
called  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thompson  in  November, 
1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  854).  The  task  of  forming  a  new  minis- 
try was  intrusted  to  the  veteran  conservative  leader.  Sir 
Charles  H.  Tupper,  Bart.;  and  on  May  1  the  members  of 
the  new  cabinet  were  sworn  in.     The  list  is  as  follows:* 

Premier  and  Secretary  of  State — Sir  Charles  H.  Tupper,  Bart., 
K.  0.  M.  G. 

President  of  the  Privy  Council — A.  R.  Angers. 
Postmaster-General — L.  O.  Taillon,  lately  premier  of  Quebec. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Senator  Alpbonse  Desjardins. 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense — Lieut. -Col.  D.  Tisdale. 


*  Ncyrs.— The  above  record  of  developments  in  Dominion  politics  is  brought 
np  to  May  l. 
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Hlnister  at  the  Interior— Hugh  J.  Mkcdouald,  son  of  the  l&le  Sir 
John  A.  Macdooald. 

Hiaiater  of  Muine  and  Fislieries — J.  Costigao. 

Minister  of  FinaDce—G,  E.  FoKtur. 

Hlnister  of  Kailwaj's  and  Canala— J,  ().  Haggart. 

MinisMr  of  Jastice— A.  K.  Dicke?. 

Minister  of  Agriculture— Dr.  W.  H.  Montague. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — W.  B.  Iv«e. 

Comptroller  of  Cua- 
toms-J.  F.  Wood. 

Comptroller  of  Inland 
lie  venue — Li  entenant- 
tkilonel  B,  O.  Prior. 

Solicitor-Ueneral 
(without  seat  in  privy 
council)— Sir  C.  Hibben 
Tupper.  K.  C.  M.  O. 

Without  ponfolio— 
Bir  F.  Smith,  Hon.  D. 
Ferguson,  and  Hod.  J.  J. 
Boes, 

The  Copyright 
Question.— A  new 

phase  of  this  question 
was  developed  toward 
the  end  of  January 
hy  a  proteet  to  the 
Englisn  government, 
from  France,  agaiast 
allowance  of  the  Can- 
adian act  of  1889  or 
any  compromise  bill 
based  upon  the  "  man- 
'  nfacturing  clause,"  i. 
e.,  the  principle  of  re- 
quiring foreign  au- 
thors tohave  their  books  "  manufactured  "  in  Canada  within 
■A  certain  time  and  under  certain  other  conditions.  To  im- 
pose upon  foreign  writers  and  publishers  any  formalities 
other  tnan  those  of  the  country  of  origin  of  the  work  seek- 
ing copyright,  is  considered  by  France  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  the  Berne  convention. 

The  protest  was  formulated  by  the  French  Syndicate 
of  Literary  and  Artistic  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
tellectual Property;  and  its  principle  has  been  adopted  by 
the  French  foreign  office  as  its  own. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  compromise  of  the  Cana- 
dian act  of  1889  had  been  drafted  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and 
the  Canadian  publishers,  containing  a  restricted  applico- 
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tion  of  the  manufacturing  clause^  and  with  safeguards  in 
the  interest  of  foreign  authors  and  publishers  (Vol.  5^  p. 
920).  Against  this,  France  protests,  on  the  ground  that, 
by  depriving  the  foreign  author  of  all  freedom  to  dispose 
of  his  work  in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  he  may  choose,' 
the  bill  is  a  yiolation  of  the  Berne  convention.  Should 
Canada  adopt  the  compromise,  the  result  will  be — if  French 
influence  can  effect  it— -that  the  Dominion  will  be  read  out 
of  the  Berne  convention,  and  deprived  of  copyright  priv- 
ileges in  every  country  of  the  union. 

Canada,  of  course,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 
Her  ri^ht  to  legislate  on  this  subject  has  been  recognized 
by  the  home  government,  and  she  considers  herself  equally 
entitled  with  the  United  States  to  make  simultaneous 
publication  of  a  foreign  work  an  indispensable  condition 
of  copyright,  and  thus  protect  her  publishing  interests 
against  competition  from  without. 

Just  what  the  outcome  will  be,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  situation  is  a  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand,  an 
abandonment  of  the  "  manufacturing  clause  '*  would  injure 
Canadian  printers  and  publishers.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
withdrawal  of  Canada  (voluntarily  or  otherwise)  from  the 
Berne  convention  would  not  only  deprive  the  Dominion  of 
her  present  privileges  in  the  countries  of  the  copyright 
nnion^  but  would  probably  result  in  repudiation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  agreement  of  1891  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  was  reached  only  after  many  years  of  effort. 

Ontario. — The  Legislature. — The  second  session  of 
the  eighth  legislature  of  Ontario  was  opened  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Kirkpatrick,  February  11.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  contained  an  indication  of  the  deep  loyalty  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  to  the  Britieh  crown;  and  early  in 
the  session,  on  motion  of  the  premier,  seconded  by  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  the  house  unanimously  adopted 
a  loyal  address  to  the  queen. 

The  address  affirmed  the  unalterable  love  and  devotion  of  the 
people  of  Ontario;  and  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  any  troubles 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  empire,  no  sacrifice  that  circumstances 
might  demand  would  be  considered  too  great  for  the  people  of  that 
provinoe.  should  they  be  called  upon  to  repel  an  invasion  and  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  British  empire. 

A  similar  demonstration  of  Canadian  loyalty  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Dominion  house  of  commons  February  5, 
when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McNeil  (conservative),  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  passed  amid  cheers: 

"  That  in  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  foreign  affairs,  thin 
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house  desires  to  assure  Her  Majesty's  governmeut  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  its  unalterable  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
British  throne  and  the  constitution;  and  that,  should  the  occasion  un- 
happily arise,  in  no  other  part  of  the  empire  than  the  Dominion  would 
more  substantial  sacrifices  attest  the  determination  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  integrity  and  honor  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's empire;  and  this  house  reiterates  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  the 
people  of  Canada  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  their 
kinsmen  of  the  United  States." 

The  budget  presented  by  Mr.  Harcourt  showed  the  to- 
tal reveQue  of  the  province  during  the  year  to  be  $3,585,- 
300.10;  expenditures  *3, 758,595. 44;  deficit  $173,295.34. 
The  receipts  included  an  item  of  $171,520  from  the  sale  of 
annuities. 

The  Patrons  of  Indusfri/, — The  Grand  Association  of 
the  Patrons  of  Industry  held  its  annual  session  in  Toronto, 
beginning  February  25. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Haycock,  for  opening  the  mem- 
bership to  all  classes  and  professions  and  abolishing  secret  signs,  pass- 
words, and  pledges — of  which  notice  was  given  last  December  (Vol. 
5,  p.  919) — was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

A  recommendation  that  legislation  be  asked  for,  instituting  a 
uniform  rate  of  taxation  on  property,  and  abolishing  all  exemptions, 
was  adopted.  It  was  decided  to  memorialize  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  present  deposit  required  by  all  can- 
didates for  the  Dominion  house. 

The  following  re.solution  was  adopted:  *'Tliat  the  grand  associa- 
tion recommend  the  grand  board  to  take  such  steps  as  will  lead  to  the 
opening  of  the  patron  political  nominating  convention  to  representa- 
tion from  village  and  town  municipalities,  when  the  patrons  in  those 
ridings  wish  to  give  such  representation,  and  to  provide  a  plan 
whereby  a  fair  proportion  of  representation  may  be  preserved." 

An  exciting  debate  occurred  over  a  pro]>osal  to  immediately  add 
prohibition  to  the  party  platform  for  Ontario,  as  had  already  been 
done  by  the  patrons  of  Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the 
provincial  association  of  Quebec.  Several  amendments  were  pro- 
posed; and,  after  a  lengthy  debate,  it  was  decided,  .by  a  majority  of 
one  vote,  to  defer  action  until  the  question  had  been  submitted  to  the 
local  associations,  the  plank  to  be  added  if  ninety  percent  of  them  voted 
in  its  favor.  The  executive  were  empowered  to  use  their  discretion 
in  selecting  the  time  for  its  submission,  it  bemg  known  that  the 
grand  otficers  were  opposed  to  this  being  done  before  the  approaching 
general  elections. 

C.  0.  Mallory  was  elected  grand  president,  and  T.  0. 
Currie  grand  vice-president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  British  Empire  League. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Imperial  l^ederation  League  in  Ottawa,  Ont., 
March  4,  the  name  of  the  league  was  changed,  on  motion 
of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  to  the  British  Empire 
League,  the  ground  of  tlie  change  being  the  great,  if  not 
insuperable,  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  imperial 
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parliamentary  federation.     The  constitution  of  the  league 

is  as  followa: 

1.  The  association  to  be  called  the  British  Empire  League. 

2.  It  abftll  be  the  primary  object  of  the  leagae  to  aecure  the  per. 
manent  a  oily  of  the  empire. 

3.  The  followiag  to  be  among  the  other  principal  ohjects  of  the 
league; 

(«)    To  promote  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies. 
and  India,  and  to  adror^ate 
ibe  holding   periodical   . 
ineetinKH  "f  representatives 
fromali  parts  of  the  empire 
tor  Ibe  discansion  of  mat- 
ters of  general  commercial   ' 
interest  and  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  best  means  of 
expanding  the  national 

(6)  To  consider  how 
far  it  may  be  possible  to 
modify  any  laws  or  treaties 
which  impede  freedom  of 
telion  in  the  making;  of 
reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ments between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies. 

British  colonies  or  posses- 

MiscellaDeoDS. — 

The  efforts  of  the  Hon. 
Dr.  Montague,  minis- 
terofagriculture,made 
(luring  liis  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  part  for  the 
benefit  of  hia  liealth, 
to  induce  the  British 
government  to  modify  ™"' 
its  restrictiouB  upon  the  entry  into  Great  Britain  of  Cana- 
dian live  cattle,  were  unavailing. 

It  is  claimed  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  members 
of  the  Manitoba  legislature  elected  January  15  are  j>lo(lgt'd 
to  prohibition. 

An  important  item  in  the  Dominion  expenditurcB  this 
year  will  be  the  $370,000  added  to  tlio  estimates  for  the 
rearmament,  reorganization,  and  more  effective  drill  of 
the  militia. 

On  March  18  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Ilamilton,  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Niagara,  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  ot  Ottawa,  created  out  of  the 
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counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Carleton,  Rassell,  Prescott, 
Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry,  and  part  of  the  district 
of  Nipissing. 

The  winter  carnival  held  at  Quebec  during  the  week 
beginning  January  27,  drew  over  30,000  visitors  to  that 
city. 

The  celebrated  case  of  the  Hyams  brothers  who  had 
been  charged  with  the  murder  of  W.  C.  Wells,  and  who, 
after  failure  of  conviction,  were  held  on  several  minor 
charges,  including  conspiracy  to  murder  Mre.  Harry 
Hyams  to  obtain  her  life  insurance  (Vol.  5,  p.  399),  was 
finally  disposed  of  on  February  2.  The  accused  were  re- 
leased on  bail,  and  immediately  took  their  departure  across 
the  United  States  border. 

On  February  18  Mr.  J.  A.  Strathy  of  Barrie,  Ont., 
late  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  was  fatally  shot  in 
his  own  house  by  Michael  J.  Brennan,  who  accused  Mr. 
Strathy  ot  being  the  cause  of  his  financial  troubles.  Bren- 
nan has  since  been  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged. 

On  March  9  a  farmer  named  Lapointe,  living  near 
Brockville,  Ont.,  deliberately,  and  without  provocation, 
shot  several  people  in  the  streets  of  that  town.  One  man 
was  killed  instantly;  Chief  of  Police  Rose  was  very  danger- 
ously wounded;  and  as  many  as  eight  others  were  injured 
more  or  less  severely.  Lapointe  was  finally  captured  after 
being  shot  down  by  a  bystander.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
insane. 

THE  WEST  INDIES- 

Haytl. — The  elections  passed  off  quietly  in  the  latter 
part  of  January.  President  Hyppolite  had  guarded 
against  a  possible  outbreak,  and  government  candidates 
were  returned  in  all  places  except  Aux  Cayes,  a  hotbed  of 
the  opposition. 

The  sudden  death  of  President  Hyppolite  on  March  24 
further  complicated  the  already  uncertain  political  out- 
look in  the  island.  The  executive  power,  pending  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  president,  was  assumed  by  Seflor  Couchil,  sec- 
retary of  state.  However,  none  of  the  rumored  candidates 
now  in  exile — Generals  Manigat,  Legitime,  and  others — 
made  any  attempt  at  a  coup;  and  on  April  1  it  was  announced 
that  the  national  assembly  had  quietly  elected  General  T. 
Simon-Sam,  minister  of  war  under  Hyppolite,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  late  Seide  Telemaque,  a  former  chief  and 
friend  of  the  deceased  president.     His  election  indicates 
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no  immediate  change  in  the  internal  or  external  policy  of 
the  country. 

Riot  at  St.  Kitts. — On  February  17  a  strike  for 
higher  wages  among  the  plantation  laborers,  boatmen, 
and  porters,  on  the  British  island  of  St.  Kitts,  culmi- 
nated in  a  serious  riot,  during  which  stores  were  looted, 
buildings  set  on  fire,  and  plantation  managers  and  oyer- 
seers  biaten  and  in  some  cases  killed.  Marines  were 
landed  from  the  warship  Cordelia,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
storing partial  order,  but  only  after  several  of  the  rioters 
were  killed,  many  injured,  and  the  ringleaders  arrested. 
For  some  time  thereafter,  the  island  was  kept  under  mar- 
tial law. 

The  popalatioD  of  St.  Kitt8 — English,  Portuguese,  and  negroes — 
is  about  30,876,  the  Portuguese  being  in  general  the  merchants, 
money  lenders,  and  the  most  prosperous  class. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

A  serious  revolt  broke  out  in  Nicaragua  in  the  latter  part 
of  February,  against  the  government  of  President  Zelaya. 
The  political  conditions  in  the  republic,  owing  to  the 
traditional  rivalries  of  the  cities  of  Leon  and  Granada  (Vol. 
3,  p.  330),  are  at  all  times  such  as  to  facilitate  revolution- 
ary upheavals.  It  is  difiicult  to  learn  definitely  the  causes 
of  the  present  trouble,  owing  to  the  rigorous  press  censor- 
ship exercised  by  the  government;  and  what  may  be  said 
now  may  be  qualified  by  future  revelations.  However, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt  seems  to  have  been  Presi- 
dent Zelaya's  abandonment  of  the  liberal  party,  through 
whose  support  he  was  raised  to  the  presidency  on  the  over- 
throw of  General  Zavala  in  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  661).  The 
liberal  party  is  said  to  be  in  the  ascendancy  in  all  of  the 
five  republics  of  Central  America. 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  Zelaya  dissolved  congress, 
which  was  strongly  liberal,  proclaimed  himself  dictator, 
and  rallied  to  his  support  the  conservatives.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  withdrew  from  the  capital,  and, 
organizing  a  provisional  government  at  Leon,  demanded 
that  Zelaya  snould  resign  and  leave  the  country,  turning 
over  the  executive  to  General  Francisco  Baca,  ex-minister 
of  the  interior. 

During  March  hard  fighting  occurred.  The  rebel  forces 
attacked  Nagarote  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  but  after  an 
eight  hours'  battle  were  driven  off.  They,  however,  ob- 
tained the  aacendancy  in  Gorinto,  seizing  the  custom  house 
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there.  The  United  States  cruiser  Alert  was  ordered  to 
that  port  for  the  protection  of  American  interests,  reach- 
ing there  March  20.  A  force  of  1,000  rebels  was  also  de- 
feated with  heavy  loss  in  a  four  hours'  battle  at  Pital,  near 
Momotombo,  about  March  12;  and  still  another  reverse  be- 
fell the  insurgents  about  the  same  time  at  ElJablon,  where 
tliey  lost  thirty-five  killed  and  eighty  wounded. 

President  Gutierrez  of  Salvador  attempted  to  effect  a 
settlement  by  sending  Vice-President  Alfaro  and  General 
Canas  as  commissioners  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  between 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  rebels;  but  a  con- 
ference held  at  La  Paz  near  the  end  of  March,  between  Gen- 
eral Baca  and  the  commissioners,  had  no  result.  Zelaya's 
terms,  demanding  unconditional  surrender,  were  rejected. 
Press  reports  at  the  end  of  March  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
revolutionists  were  conflicting. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  report  of  the  government  commission  of  engineei*s 
jippointed  last  year  to  examine  the  canal  route,  and  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  cost  of  construction,  etc.,  was  sub- 
mitted to  congress  February  7.  Ex-Senator  Warner  Mil- 
ler of  New  York,  formerly  president  of  the  construction 
company,  asserted  without  qualification  before  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce  of  the  liouse  of  representatives  at 
Wsishington,  March  27,  that  the  movement  to  appoint  the 
commission  was  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  enterprise. 
The  board  of  engineers  consisted  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
AVm.  Ludlow,  United  States  army;  M.  Endicott,  a  civil 
engineer  of  the  United  States  navy;  and  Alfred  Noble,  a 
civil  engineer. 

In  the  opiuion  of  the  board  the  cost  of  construction  will  be  $133,- 
472,893,  or  about  double  the  present  company's  estimates.  The  most 
serious  difficulties,  the  report  Hnds,  are  those  involved  in  the  heavy 
rainfall  and  consequent  discharges  from  the  lake  and  streams,  which 
will  immensely  increase  the  cost  of  local  drainage  and  engineering 
construction. 

The  climate  of  Nicaragua  is  misunderstood.  It  is  the  continued 
moderate  tem|M^rature,  in  conjunction  with  the  high  humidity,  that 
so  seriously  reduces  the  value  of  physical  labor  in  the  tropics.  The 
natives  are  not  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  work  of  construction. 
Jamaican  negroes  will  undoubtedly  form  the  labor  supply  for  the 
canal.  Wages  are  only  about  half  as  much  as  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  efficiency  of  the  lalx)rers  is  proportionately  much  less. 

Macliinery  will  be  used  largely,  but  will  be  of  little  value  after 
the  completion  of  the  canal;  and  little,  if  any,  will  be  worth  removal. 
Its  entire  cost  would,  therefore,  be  charged  to  the  canal  construction, 
making  the  plant-charge  higher  than  usual.   There  are  now  no  shops 
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or  facilities  of  any  kind  on  or  near  the  canal  line,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  supplied.  Skilled  labor  will  have  to  be  imported.  Fuel  will 
cost  more  than  double.  Freight  on  materials  and  supplies  will  in- 
crease their  cost  greatly,  particularly  if  sent  to  interior  points. 

Greytown  Harbor,  the  entrance  to  the  canal  as  proposed  by 
the  company,  is  too  near  the  angle  of  the  coast  line,  and  the  entrance 
shoald  be  moved  eastward  about  a  mile  and  a-half. 

In  regard  to  the  Ochoa  dam  as  proposed  by  the  company,  the  re- 
port says  this  dam  is  to  be  a  rockfill  across  a  powerful  river,  on  a 
!«and  foundation.  A  dam  so  constructed,  the  commission  says,  has  no 
precedent;  and  its  erection  in  conflict  with  the  unknown  volume  of 
the  floods  presents  grave  difficulties. 

In  regard  to  the  western  division,  from  the  lake  to  Brito,  the 
report  says:  "The  information  with  reference  to  the  site  proposed 
for  the  IjA  Flor  dam  indicates  that  its  construction  is  impracticable; 
and  the  commission  suggests  an  alternative  low-level  route,  which 
offers  no  special  difficulties  in  construction." 

As  to  the  terminus  at  Brito,  the  commission  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  moving  it  southward  from  the  location  proposed  by  the 
company. 

The  report  closes  with  the  following  general  conclusion:  "The 
oflScial  estimate  by  the  company  of  $66,466,880  is  insufficient  for  the 
work.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  existing  data  are  inadequate 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  of  many  of  the  structures.  For  ob- 
taining the  necessary  data  for  the  formation  of  a  canal  project,  eighteen 
months'  time,  covering  two  dry  seasons,  and  an  expenditure  of  $350-, 
000,  will  be  required." 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

A  recent  report  to  the  state  department  at  Washington 
from  United  States  Consul-General  Vifquain  at  Panama, 
expresses  his  ^*  firm  belief  that  there  will  be  a  canal  built 
within  the  next  decade."  The  following  statement  is  also 
made  regarding  the  bearing  of  European  enterprises  at  the 
isthmns  upon  American  interests: 

'*  Under  a  foreign  ownership  and  a  foreign  management  the  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Panama  railroad  will  continue  to  thrive 
whether  there  be  a  canal  or  not,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  commercial  and  international,  inasmuch  as  European 
tendencies  seem  to  be  determined  to  undermine  United  {States  inter- 
e^s  in  that  part  of  the  world.     ♦    *    * 

"The  Panama  railroad  has  been  a  gold  mine  to  its  owners,  and 
is  likely  to  remain  one,  even  though,  through  the  possible  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  canal,  it  may  cease  to  be  the  one  great  factor  of 
the  world's  transit  business  across  the  isthmus.  *  *  *  The  French 
are  determined  to  have  a  complete  railroad  with  good  harbors  on  each 
side  of  the  isthmus,  even  though  the  canal  should  prove  to  be  an  im- 
passibility. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  canal  is  not  an  impossibility, 
the  railroad  will  still  do  an  immense  local  traffic  through  the  devel- 
opment of  the  very  richest  agricultural  lands  on  the  globe." 

An  outbreak  of  labor  troubles  similar  to  those  of  last 
yeiir  (Vol.  5,  p.  677)  occurred  in  January,  the  men  at  work 
on  the  canal  striking  for  higher  wages. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Colombia. — About  the  middle  of  January  a  serious 
revolt  occurred  in  the  province  of  Baranquilla  against  the 
government  of  President  Caro.  Twenty  liberals  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  and  the  province  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege.  On  March  12  President  Caro  resigned  his  office, 
presumably  in  order  that  he  might  be  qualified  as  a  candi- 
date for  re-election.  His  retirement  left  Vice-President 
Quintero  Galderon  the  acting  president.  The  new  presi- 
dent accepted  the  resignations  of  all  the  members  of  Pres- 
ident Carols  ministry,  and  at  once  formed  a  new  cabinet. 

On  March  16  it  was  announced  that  the  British  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Jenner,  had  been  recalled  by  his  government,  be- 
cause it  had  been  informed  that  he  was  persona  non  grata 
to  the  Colombian  administration. 

Venezuela. — For  an  account  of  the  developments 
connected  with  the  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
see  article  on  "The  Venezuelan  Controversy"  (p.  18). 
Another  petty  revolution  began  January  25  in  the  province 
of  Carabobo.  The  rebels  were  few  in  number  and  were 
quickly  driven  to  the  mountains.  The  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernment hoped  to  dislodge  them  quickly,  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  tliat  large  numbers  of  Venezuelans  sympathized 
with  the  rebels.  (Jeneral  Ricart,  in  command  of  the  gov- 
ernment troops,  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents  and  slight- 
ly wounded.  His  soldiers,  however,  rallied  and  defeated 
the  rebels.  The  legislature  of  the  province  of  Carabobo 
passed  resolutions  expressing  loyalty  to  President  Crespo 
and  thanks  to  the  united  States  for  its  attitude  towards 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  England. 

Ecuador. — It  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  recent  history  of  Ecuador,  to  learn  that 
tne  mercurial  temperament  of  Ecuadorian  politicians  has 
led  many  of  them  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  new 
president,  Alfaro.  On  January  21  a  conspiracy  was  an- 
nounced in  Guayaquil;  and  Manuel  Andrade,  editor  of 
La  Deinocracia,  and  others,  all  Colombians,  were  expelled 
because  of  complicity  in  it.  A  few  days  later  a  plot  against 
the  president  was  discovered  in  the  province  of  Manabi,  and 
three  conspirators  were  arrested. 

On  February  9  it  was  reported  that  General  Flores, 
who  had  unsuccessfully  opposed  General  Alfaro  in  the  rev- 
olution of  last  summer  (Vol.  5,  pp.  408,  679),  was  attempt- 
ing to  organize  an  expedition  against  Alfaro  in  Payta, 
Peru. 
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Brazil. — A  serious  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  occurred 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  first  week  in  March.  Of  280  men 
wlio  made  up  tlie  crew  of  the  Italian  warship  Lonibardie, 
tlb  were  attacked  by  the  disease. 
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Parliamentary  Proceedings. — The  regular  session 
of  parliament  was  opened  February  11.  There  was  a  bril- 
liant assembly  in  the  house  of  lords,  including  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  more  than  a  hundred  peeresses. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  utterance  on  the 
Venezuelan  controversy  with  the  United  States  was  in  a 
tone  of  graceful  friendliness;  conceding  this  country's 
rightful  interest  in  the  case,  and  recognizing  in  effect, 
though  not  by  distinct  mention,  the  president's  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission,  in  the  dignified  and  courteous 
statement  that  this  government  had  ''expressed  a  wish  to 
co-operate^'  in  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Though  the 
word  *' arbitration '*  was  not  used,  there  was  expressed  a 
•'sympathy  with  the  desire  to  come  to  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement," and  the  trust  "that  further  negotiations  will 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  settlement. '^ 

Less  adequate  was  the  reference  to  the  fanatical  atroci- 
ties in  Turkey.  England's  oflftcial  pledges  concerning  re- 
forms in  the  barbarous  Ottoman  government,  of  which 
she  was  long  the  chief  upholder,  are  not  fulfilled  by  an  ex- 
pression of  "deep  regret"  for  the  most  horrible  and  as- 
tounding crime  of  modern  centuries.  South  African  af- 
fairs, suddenly  grown  embarrassing  and  complicated,  were 
handled  with  a  firm,  delicate,  and  perfectly  adequate  touch. 
"The  improvement  of  the  naval  defenses  of  the  empire" 
was  declared  "the  most  important  subject  "for  parlia- 
ment. The  "  disastrous"  condition  of  British  agriculture 
was  deplored;  and  mejisures  were  promised  for  mitigation 
of  the  resulting  distress. 

Within  a  week  the  house  had  made  an  unusually  prompt 
dispatch  of  business.  The  leaders  on  the  government  side 
were  gratified  with  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the  opposition, 
which  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  either  to  hinder  or 
to  hurry  the  ministers  in  their  delicate  dealing  with  mo- 
mentous questions  such  as  those  touching  Venezuela  2kr  1 

Vtil.  6.^12. 
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the  TranBvaal.  Indeed,  later  in  the  sesaioa  the  goTern- 
ment  may  find  more  trouble  in  manning  its  enormous 
majority  than  from  the  hostility  of  the  diminished  liber- 
als. At  preBeat,  the  greatness  of  the  majority  seems  to 
weigh  heavily  on  the  bouse,  inducing  a  lack  of  interest  and 
a  thin  attendance. 

The  conservative  chiefs,  looking  back  to  the  thirty- 
seven  days  through 
which  they  blocked 
Sir  William  Har- 
court's  budget  bill  of 
1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  639), 
introduced  late  iu  Feb- 
ruary new  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  financial 
measures  of ' '  supply. " 
These  rules,  propc^ed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  limit  the 
discussion  by  closure 
on  the  nineteenth  day, 
and  give  the  twentieth 
day  to  the  business  of 
report,  which  latter 
has  often  been  a  ten 
days'  work.  The  pro- 
posal, being  contrary 
to  all  traditions, 
caused  dismal  lament 
M.  BOK.  joMPH  cHAMBiKLAut,  on  tho  conservative 

■BITIBH  COLONIAL  ■ECKnABt.  gjjg^    WllilC     thO    OppO- 

sition  members  made  little  outcry.  Its  adoption  may  be 
expected  to  give  more  discussion — real  and  pertinent  dis- 
cussion, rather  than  less.  For  twenty  years,  night  after 
night  has  been  exhausted  through  many  weeks  in  com- 
mittee of  supply — the  time  often  squandered  by  men  who 
merely  wished  to  hear  themselves  talk:  at  last,  on  some 
warm  August  night,  the  house,  almost  empty,  and  pant- 
ing to  end  the  session,  has  voted  millions  after  millions. 
Relations  with  the  United  States  were  not  directly  dealt 
with  in  debates.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  an  address  on  Feoroary 
11,  in  response  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  welcomed 
arbitration  regarding  Venezuela,  welcoming  also  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  as  offering  a  guarantee  to  the 
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permanence  of   any  settlement  that  might   be   reached. 
Lord  Salisbury  expressed  hia  concurrence  in  these  views. 
Armenian  affairs  were  the  subject  of  debate  on  March 
3,  but  with  no  practical  resuH.    Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bart- 
lett  distinguished  himself  by  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
enormity  of  the  massacres,  characterizing  the  vast  mass  of 
testimony  concerning  them  from  correspondents,  consuls, 
and  the  British  min- 
ister, and  even  from 
photographs,  as  decep- 
tion, lie  was  answered 
by   two   masterly 
speeches  from  Mr. 
CieorgeCnrzonand  Sir 
Mward  Grey.     The 
resolution   finally 
luiopted  was  a  colorless 
expression  of  a  hope 
for  the  Armeniarifl— 
showing  the   British 
government  still  cling- 
ing, as  for  half  a  year 
past,  to  their  standard 
policy  of  avoidance. 

On  the  South  Af- 
rican difiiculty  Mr. 
Chamberlain  spoke  on 
3Iarch  31,  but  with 
guarded  utterance. 
Parliament  seemed  to 
have  recognized  that 

the  delicacy  of  the  af-  m.  don.  c.  t.  ritchfe, 

fairatits  presentstage  •■'«»"""  o' thi  bbitibh  Eo^iiuor  th*oi. 
made  it  a  subject  rather  for  the  cabinet  and  for  diplomacy 
than  for  legislative  action. 

The  action  on  naval  defense  is  noticed  below,  as  is  also 
the  new  education  bill. 

On  March  31  parliament  ad  journed  for  a  fortnight's  re- 
cess. 

Naral  Defense.— A  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the 
British  empire  was  presented  on  March  2  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  a  statement  introducing  the 
government's  measure  for  naval  defense  (p.  03).  Ilia  ad- 
dress of  an  honr  and  a-half  was  striking  in  the  business- 
like simplicity  of  the  manner  in  which  it  recommended 
for  the  coming  year  the  unparalleled  expenditure  (total) 
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on  tlie  navy,  of  £21,823,000,  including  about  £4,325,000 
falling  immediately  due.  He  proposed  to  apply  to  this 
purpose  a  large  part  of  the  unusual  surplus  (estimated 
at  more  than  £12,000,000),  the  result  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court*s    admirable    administration    of  the    treasury    last 

ml 

year.  Successive  administrations  have  taken  pride  in 
even  a  small  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  and  through 
the  twenty-one  vears  ending  March  31,  1805,  the  debt 
had  been  reduced  from  £;oi),000,000  to  £057,000,000. 
Tlie  proposal,  therefore,  to  use  for  the  navy  four  mil- 
lions of  the  last  yearns  surplus,  excited  controversy;  but 
what  was  deemed  its  most  critical  point,  the  appropri- 
ation for  men,  was  passed  one  week  later,  the  negative  vote 
being  only  forty-five.  Mr.  Goschen  announced  that  the 
unprecedented  increase  in  naval  power  could  not  be  viewed 
as  a  menace  against  the  United  States,  since  tlie  estimates 
had  been  framed  last  November.  He  announced  also  that 
Britain  had  more  ships  even  then  in  commission  than  all 
the  other  great  powers  combined;  and  further,  that  every 
ship  ready  for  commission  could  be  manned  forthwith  by 
draft  on  tlie  naval  reserve. 

It  is  evidently  a  general  British  feeling  that  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  empire,  whose  colonies  belt  tlie  world  in  a 
confederacy  grander,  richer,  more  vital,  and  as  a  whole 
more  beneficent  than  any  other  aggregation  of  peoples 
known  in  history,  are  at  this  hour  in  a  more  critical,  at 
least  a  more  uncertain,  stage  than  ever  before  since  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  If  on  questions  Asiatic  or 
African,  or  for  mere  jealousy  of  English  success,  or  through 
anger  at  England's  sometimes  too  ready  lordliness,  there  is 
becdiniiig  possible  an  alliance  of  four  great  European  pow- 
ers to  deliver  a  sudden  blow  at  Britain's  commercial  su- 
premacy or  at  any  of  her  colonial  dependencies,  then  the 
little  British  isles  deem  it  necessary  to  be  prepared,  and  to 
let  the  continent  know  that  they  are  prepared,  with  a  sea 
power  to  hold  all  seas  in  defense  of  their  most  remote  co- 
lonial possessions. 

The  New  School  Bill. — Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  council  for  education,  introduced  on  March  31 
the  government's  school  bill,  bringing  into  parliament  a 
question  which  had  excited  wide  and  troublesome  public 
controversy,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  ante-election  expecta- 
tions raised  among  the  friends  of  church  schools.  The 
causes  and  the  main  lines  of  this  contention  were  outlined 
in  the  preceding  nunihor  of  this  quarterly  (Vol.  5,  p.  929). 
The  bill  appears  to  be  one  of   those  numerous  compro- 
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mises  in  which  each  party  considers  its  claim  compromised 
more  than  the  claims  of  its  opponent;  though  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  hill  gives  the  church  increase  of  public 
money  for  its  schools  without  giving  local  taxpayers  any 
increase  of  control.  The  Roman  Catholics,  joining 
with  the  Anglican  Church  in  opposing  the  non-conform- 
ists' plea  for  non-sectarian  government  schools,  are  com- 
plicating the  situation  by  adding  some  demands  of  their 
own.  Under  such  conditions  a  measure  proposed  by 
a  conservative  government  could  scarcely  be  other  than 
a  temporary  expedient  showing  reactionary  tendencies — 
a  measure  whose  misfortune  is  that  it  is  a  compound  of 
religion  and  politics,  because  a  church  is  inwoven  through 
the  whole  English  civil  state.  The  enormous  conserva- 
tive majority  which  is  expected  to  enact  this  bill  or  one 
similar,  will  be  justified  as  obeying  the  latest  command 
of  the  English  people  at  the  polls. 

The  new  bill  makes  the  countj  council  paramount  in  administer- 
ing, inspecting,  and  developing  education  in  tbe  country.  This  trans- 
fer of  control  in  part  from  the  national  to  a  local  authority — "decen- 
tralization of  the  code/'  as  Sir  John  Gorst  terms  it — is  a  desirable  re- 
form, as  is  also  the  raising  of  the  limit  of  school  age  from  eleven  to 
twelve  years.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  board  scbools  hitherto 
non-sectarian,  though  not  necessarily  non- religious,  must  admit  sec- 
tarian teaching  in  school  hours  at  the  demand  of  '*a  reasonable  nuni- 
her"  of  parents  in  the  case  of  any  elementary  school.  Tbese  board 
schools,  by  the  reports  of  the  official  inspectors,  now  rank  bigbest  for 
educational  results;  while  the  denominational  scbools  rank  in  lower 
grades  as  their  denominationalism  increases,  as  follows,  Wesleyan, 
("burch  of  England,  Roman  Catholic.  Tbe  denominations  not  named 
here  mainly  avail  themselves  of  the  board  scbools. 

Intra-Imperial  Free  Trade. — What  has  been  termed 
"  the  magnificent  isolation  of  England,"  referring  to  Brit- 
ain's lack  in  recent  years  of  close  alliance  or  friendship 
with  other  nations,  is  operating  to  draw  into  firmer  union 
the  widely  scattered  countries  that  compose  the  empire. 
Vague  shadows  of  danger,  appealing  to  the  ancient  loyalty, 
summon  it  into  new  consciousness  of  itself;  they  appeal 
also  to  prudencp  to  reinforce  patriotism  and  to  confirm 
the  bond  between  the  home  land  and  the  colonies  along 
all  the  lines  of  common  interest,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial. Mr.  Chamberlain,  colonial  secretary  of  state,  is 
moving  on  these  practical  lines,  not  as  yet  officially,  but 
with  suggestions  aimed  at  awakening  public  thought  and 
preparing  the  way  for  an  imperial  policy  nothing  less  than 
revolutionary  in  trade  relations. 

On  March  25  he  was  the  gaest  of  honor  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canada  club  in  London.     Many  prominent  men  were  present.   In 
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ut  Or.,  1 


a  brilliuit  speech  on  the  present  situation  of  tbe  empire.  LsTiDg  de- 
clared tlukt  tbe  greatext  of  tbe  colonieB'  common  oblif^atioBR  in  im|>e- 
t'uI  defense,  and  tbe  greatest  of  their  common  interests  imperial  trade, 
he  declared  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  defense  without 
dealing  firet  with  the  subject  of  trade.  He  cited  the  creation  of  the 
Uenoan  empire  as  an  example,  tracing  it  as  arising  (gradually  through 
a  union  ot  tlie  separate  states  in  a  commercial  Zolleereia.  Heferring 
respectfullj  to  some  morements  in  Canada  for  a  new  customs  arrange- 
ment between  Ureal  Britain  aod  her  colonies,  he  cbamcterized  as  loo 
startling  for  a  free-trade 

proposal  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  empire  should 
levy  a  sinall  duly  B^aEnM 
foreign  pnnlucls  imported. 
and  should  use  the  pro- 
ceeds for  purposes  of  im- 
perial defense:  this  be 
deemed  impossible  of 
adoption  in   its  present 

He  then  brought  for- 
ward bis  own  suKgeKtion. 
which  it  is  diHtcuVt  to  ata- 
sider  as  diRering  from  tbe 
other  except  in  "form." 
Tbe  true  ZoUnerfin  of  tbe 
empire,  which  might  be 
discussed  and  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  satisfacbir^ 
customs  arrangement,  if 
the  colonies  were  willing 
to  consider  it.  was.  be  said, 
free  trade  throughout  the 
empire,  even  tliougb  this 
involved  a  tariff  against 
foreigners.  The  Iiondon 
Timet  of  March  26  re 
JOHN  DILLON  ■  p  (erred  to  the  proposed  ar- 

Atrn-rABMiLUTi  lea'dib.  rangeraent   is  amountinf; 

to  "an  imperial  customs 
iiuioD  which  would  at  once  establish  free  trade  within  the  empire  as  it 
exists  within  the  vast  territories  [t.  e..  among  the  fort j-Rve  several 
Htales]  of  the  United  States."  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  while  the  United  Kingdom  ba«  followed  a  policy  of 
free  trade,  its  colonies  on  the  whole  have  had  protective  tarifts  against 
one  another  and  against  the  mother  couutry. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  this  first  stage,  is  speaking  guardedly:  he 
suggests  a  tariff  not  for  protection,  hut  for  revenue.  Yet,  as  he  dis- 
tinctly declares  his  purpose  to  stimulate  and  develop  colonial  indus- 
try, the  question  may  be  expected  later,  as  to  what  advantage  colonial 
industries  can  get  from  a  system  of  Intra- imperial  free  trade  unless 
it  involves  sonie  "  protection  "  for  them  as  distinct  from  foreign  na- 
tions who  are  excluded  from  its  benefits. 

Mr.  Chamberlain'B  snggcBtion  shows  the  intdlcctnal 
and  practical  mastery  which  he  brings  to  the  art  of  gov> 
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eminent.    He  sees  the  tremendons  obstacles  to  bis  scheme 
no  leas  tbaa  he  sees  what  he  considers  to  be  the  incalcula- 
ble benefits  of  the  adoption  of  Buch  a  measure  by  the 
British  empire.     The  moat  important  objection  thus  far 
beard  is  that  the  empire  may  not  be  self-sapporting.    The 
United  Kingdom  now  dependsupon  the  United  States  large  - 
ly  for  ita  wheat,  meat,  and  cotton  supply,  and  on  fiussia  and 
Argentina  for  much 
of  its  wheat.    Should 
the  colonies  be  unable  I 
to  meet  this  demand, 
what  will  the  British 
workman  say  when 
the  com  laws  are  re- 
vived and  an  import 
tax  is  put  on  the  cot- 
ton for  British  spin- 
dles? 

The  BritiBh  Em-  . 
pire  League  succeeds 
the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  as  a  so- 
ciety whose  objects 
are  promotion  of  the 
unity  and  defenee  of 
the  empire,  and  to 
further  reciprocal 
trade  between  itavari- 
ons  parts.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  ac- 
cepted its  presidency 

(p.    ITO).  .n«,«-'CABTI,T,«.r.. 

The  Irish  Na- 


tionalists.— The  Pamellites  seized  theopportunity  ot  Brit- 
iah  foreign  complicutione  in  January  to  atir  up  Irish  hatred  of 
England.  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Dillon  declared  the  undying 
hostility  of  Ireland  to  the  present  conservative  government, 
andpredicted  dire  Tcsnlts  for  England  in  thewara  that  she  was 
provoking  by  her  dealing  with  Venezuela  and  the  Transvaal. 
Justin  McCarthy  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  anti- 
Parnellite  section  of  the  Irish  nationalist  in  parliament, 
on  February  5,  giving  as  his  reasons  his  delicate  healtb 
and  hie  engagement  in  literary  pursuits.  Thomas  Sexton, 
unanimoDsl;  chosen  as  his  successor,  immediately  declined, 
and  on  February  18  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament.  He 
retains  the  directorship  of  The  Freeman's  Journal,  the 
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organ  of  his  party,  in  Dublin.  On  the  sumo  daj  John 
Dillon  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  leadership  by  a  vote  of  38 
to  21.  Timothy  Healy  and  his  followers  who  composed 
the  minority,  show  mach  bittemesa  at  the  result. 

Dtt,tX)N,  Jonx.  anti'Parnellite  leader,  was  born  in  1851;  gnulu- 
ated  at  tlie  University  of  Dublin:  and  then  Kiudied  medicinu,  but  ttnon 
quitted  medical  practice  and  ennged  in  p»]itic!v — entering  parlia- 
ment in  1880,    He  U  an 
fiitUusiastic  speaher 


three  times  l>een  in  prison 
for  gedilinn,  and  bad  a  bit- 
ter feud  with  bisold  cbief- 
tain  Farneli.  He  lias  visit- 
ed Ainerica  as  an  Irish  or- 
Knizer,  His  election  as 
ider  gives  small  promise 
of  Irish  unitj. 

General    Politi- 
cal Situation. — The 

present  sif^ns  foreshow 
tranquillity  in  home 
politics  except  on  the 
school qnestion.  Irish 
home  rule  is  no  longer 
an  urgent  question. 
Imperial  and  foreign 
aftairs  have  come  sud- 
denly HTid  powerfully 
to  the  front;  and  con- 
cerning these  in  gen- 
THOHja sixTOH,  Silt. T.  p.ta\  tlic  Cabinet  thus 

•NTi  fAiiKKu.iTK.  f^^  hoUls  pubUc  COU- 

fidence,  and  oven  excites  cnthnslaBm — the  exception  being 
ibi  non-action  concerning  Armenia,  considered  by  many  a 
blood  spot  on  this  administration,  and  to  a  less  degree  on 
the  previous  one,  yet  a  spot  which  ig  as  little  noticed  as  is 
possible  in  official  uttcrnncc.  Some  months  hence,  how- 
ever, the  British  people  may  be  asking  when,  how,  by 
whose  consent,  Russia  s  domination  at  Oonstantinople  took 
the  place  of  that  long  held  by  Plngland. 

The  unionist  alliance  holds,  but  the  unification  of  the 
two  party  elements  expected  by  many,  becomes  of  late  less 

firobable.  While  the  liberal-unionist  leaders  are  perfectly 
oyal  to  their  conservative  allies,  they  give  signs  of  seeing 
some  new  reasons  for  prudence:  they  are  holding  in  re- 
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serve  their  party  fortress.  Their  foes  the  liberals  keep 
the  outward  bond  of  party  with  some  loss  of  unity.  The 
liberals  are  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  two  sectionfl — 
the  "  liberals  "^led  by  Lord  Roeebery  and  Sir  William  Har- 
conrt;  the  "  radicals  "  led  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir  Charles 
Uilke,  and  Mr,  Herbert  Gladstone. 

Miscellaneous. — Oxford  University  hae  been  the  scene 
of  a  notable  struggle  of 
women  students  to 
gain  the  recognition 
by  university  degrees 
which  they  (Teem  their 
due.  NineBritishuni- 
versitiea  confer  de- 
grees without  refer- 
ence to  sex.  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dub- 
lin withhold  them 
from  women ;  although 
at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge there  are  large 
and  well-equipped  col- 
leges for  women,  whose 
students  share  all  ad- 
vantages of  the  uni- 
versity system,  and 
pursue  all  etudies  to 
the  full  extent  requi- 
site to  qualify  for  a  de- 
gree. The  scholarship 
at  the  three  Oxford 
colleges  for  women, 
Somerville,  Ladv  Mar- 
garet, and  St.  Ilngh's,  is  conceded  to  be  of  high  rank; 
yet  the  graduates  can  receive  only  an  informal  testament. 
At  Cambridge  the  conditions  are  similar.  The  modest  de- 
mand of  the  women  that  the  lowest  degree,  B.  A.,  should 
be  opened  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men,  came  be- 
fore the  congregation  of  Oxford  University  on  March  3: 
it  was  denied,  140  ayes  to  215  noes.  On  March  7  a  pro- 
posal that  instead  of  the  informal  document  now  given,  a 
diploma  be  granted  declaring  the  recipient  qualified  for  a 
degree,  was  negatived,  111  ayes,  178  noes.  The  degree  is 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  common  justice,  and  as  at- 
tracting women  into  a  stricter  and  moro  balanced  course 
of  study:  it  is  opposed  as  tending  to  un womanliness,  and 
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as  admitting  won\en  to  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  an- 
cient universities.  Shrewd  observers  expect  that  not 
many  years  hence  the  reform,  entirely  reasonable  and  just, 
will  win. 

The  new  poet  laureate,  Alfred  Austin,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  noticed  in  the  preceding  number,  is  gaining  iu 
public  repute  and  favor  as  his  writings  are  better  known. 
His  poetic  works  in  a  dozen  volumes  have  recently  been 
issued  in  New  York,  the  latest  having  for  its  theme  King 
Alfred  under  the  not  very  luminous  title  "England's 
Darling." 

A  new  primate  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Ireland,  to  succeed  the  Et.  He  v.  Dr.  Gregg,  who  died 
January  10,  was  elected  February  25.  The  bishops,  meet- 
ing at  Dublin,  chose  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Alexander,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

He  was  l)orn  in  Derry,  on  April  13, 1834;  was  educated  at  Oxford; 
served  industriously  as  a  parish  priest  in  Ireland;  has  been  select 
preacher  at  Dublin,  Oxfonl,  and  Cambridge  universities,  and  has 
preached  to  large  audiences  in  (ireat  Britain  and  America.  He  has 
been  a  prolific  author. 

A  legal  action,  that  of  Kitson  vs,  Playfair,  ended  in 
London  on  March  8  with  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
jury  assessing  the  damages  at  £12,000.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  the  unusual  amount  of  the  dam- 
ages, have  attracted  great  attention.  The  defendant.  Dr. 
Playfair,  a  physician  of  very  high  repute  in  London,  hav- 
ing informed  his  wife  of  particulars  observed  by  him  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Kitson,  a  patient,  had  then,  at  his  wife's 
request,  communicated  them  to  Mrs.  Kitson's  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  James  Kitson,  with  the  judgment  which  he  had 
formed  on  them  unfavorable  to  the  lady's  character.  This 
statement  to  Sir  James  was  the  basis  for  the  suit  for  libel 
and  slander  against  Dr.  Playfair — the  statement  having 
caused  Sir  James  to  withdraw  an  annual  allowance  of  £400 
which  he  had  been  paying  to  Mrs.  Kitson  for  her  support. 
The  question  of  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  statement  was 
not  dealt  with  by  the  court.  The  physician's  plea  of 
privilege  was  not  sustained  as  a  defense.  The  decision 
establishes  the  principle  that  a  medical  man  reveals  at  his 
own  peril  a  secret  gained  in  his  practice.  In  extreme  cases, 
for  great  ends  of  protection,  he  may  be  justified  by  the 
law;  but  he  takes  the  risk  of  being  unable  to  prove  the 
justifying  facts. 

The  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  January  1 
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on  a  pnre-Wooded  negro.  Mayor  Lewis  of  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  a  negro. 

LABOB  INTEBE8T8. 

The  great  glasaworkers'  strike  which  began  last  mid- 
summer (Vol.  5,  pp.  697,  937)  ended  early^  in  January  in 
an  irrevocable  lockout  of  the  men,  leaving  thousands  of 
the  latter,  and  their  families,  without  means  of  subsistence. 
A  wealthy  woman,  Mme.  Dembourg,  deposited  $20,000  in 
the  Bank  of  France  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
locked-out  men  to  erect  a  factory  of  their  own  on  a  co- 
operative basis;  but  trouble  has  arisen  over  the  disposition 
of  the  money.  The  socialist  leaders,  presumably  through 
fear  that  the  members  of  co-operative  societies  will  be  lost 
to  the  revolutionary  cause  if  the  proposed  venture  is  suc- 
cessful, demand  of  Henri  Rocheforte,  to  whom  the  money 
was  committed,  that  the  funds  shall  be  handed  over  to  a 
committee  of  a  joint  stock  company  which  they  propose  to 
administer,  whose  dividends,  instead  of  being  distributed 
amon^  the  shareholders,  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  with  exclusive  power  to  disburse  them  at  will. 
Meantime  the  distress  of  the  workmen  continues. 

The  British  shipbuilding  strike  which  began  in  the  Bel- 
fast yards  in  October  last,  and  involved  a  lockout  of  the 
Clyde  builders  (Vol.  6,  p.  938),  was  finallv  settled  about 
the  middle  of  January,  substantiallv  on  the  lines  of  the 
agreement  arranged  in  the  middle  of  December. 

GEBMANY. 

• 

Celebration  of  the  Empire. — January  18,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  present  Ger- 
man empire,  was  celebrated  as  an  absolute  holiday  in  Ber- 
lin and  other  German  cities.  In  the  capital  it  was  made 
the  occasion  for  a  display  of  every  element  of  spectacular 
pomp  which  the  military  resources  of  the  city  and  a 
splendid  court  ceremonial  could  provide.  In  the  morning 
the  emperor  delivered  a  speech  from  the  throne  in  the 
White  Hall  of  the  royal  castle. 

After  reviewing  the  progress  made  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  the  emperor  vowed  to  continue  the  work  which  his  grandfather, 
Emperor  William  I.,  had  begun.  He  appealed  to  all  sections  of  his 
people  to  sink  party  differences  and  support  him  in  promoting  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Fatherland.  He  especially  mentioned 
the  merits  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  the 
empire,  declaring  that  his  regard  could  not  be  too  great.     He  prom- 
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Ised  to  nork  unceasiugly  to  coiii|ilet«  tlie  internal  inatitutioDH  of  the 
I'tiipire  aud  to  str«n)^^ea  the  IwDds  wbicli  united  the  GerniaD  races. 
UeruMnjr,  he  said,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  danger  to  other  staten, 
will  continue  in  tlie  future,  aa  in  the  past,  a  stroDK  pillar  of  peace. 
At  the  elose  of  his  speech,  raising  an  old  baJiner  of  the  First  Guards. 
1i«  said:  "I  swear  to  guard  the  safeCj' of  the  empire  at  home  and 
.-liroad  upon  the  prioclple  of  one  empire,  one  people,  and  one  God." 
An  even  more  siguificant  speech  was  delivered  the 
ESme  evening,  by  tlie 
kaiser,  aC  a  stuto  biiu- 
quet  in  the  palace. 
After  recalling  again 
e  meiuories  of  the  day, 
he  proceeded:  "  '    ' 


joi. 


the  s 


ments  of  thti  |)ast,  but  let 
us  bear  in  mind  also  the 
duties  of  the  future.  The 
lan  empire  has  he- 
a  world  empire. 
Thoasands  of  our  country- 
Mi  dwell  abroad  in  all  the 
ist  distant  parts  of  tUo 
world.  Oermaa  manu- 
factures. Uenuan  science, 
.    ludu.stry,    travel 


i  the  0 


The 


value  of  (jentian  eiportK 
across  the  seas  may  be  im- 
timated  at  thousands  ii( 
millions.  It  isyimr  busi- 
ness, gentlemen,  to  see  that 
you  help  me  to  bind  this 
greater  OeniiaD  empire 
more  and  tuore  closely  to 
the  old  Fatherland.  The 
•  oath  which  1  took  before 
i-HUBBUN^'ijJl'^JT^rNcsTER  ^°"  to-dfty  cau  only  be  ful- 

lillMi  if,  inspired  by  the 
sa'ue  patriotic  spirit,  you  give  lue  your  fullest  support.  In  tlie  hoi>e 
that  you  will  loyally  and  devotedly  assiat  me  to  discharge  my  dulv, 
not  only  to  our  more  immediate  countrymen,  hut  to  the  thousand)! 
and  thousands  of  them  who  dwell  afar,  so  that  when  I  have  to  pro- 
tect them  I  may  be  able  to  do  so,  I  will  remind  you  of  the  poet's  words: 
'  What  thy  fathers  have  beijueathed  to  thee,  that  thou  must  thyself 
conquer  in  order  to  hold.'" 

The  omppror  ndilressed  a  most  cordial  letter  to  Prinee 
Kismarck,  expressing  a  wiirm  aoknowledgment  of  liia 
Bpleiidid  Borvicos  to  the  empire,  and  announcing  tliat  he 
liad  given  orders  for  a  fiiU  length  portrait  of  the  first 
clianccllor  to  be  jiainted  and  assigned  a  place  of  honor  in 
tlio  palace  of  the  imperial  chancellors.  He  also  returned 
thanks  to  the  nation  for  the  "  thrilling  enthusiasm  "  witli 
which  it  cclclireted  the  anniversary. 
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"This,''  concludes  tbe  rescript,  "has  heen  a  source  of  heartfelt 
satisfaction  to  me,  and  has  strengthened  my  confident  hope  that  the 
German  people  will  never  allow  the  acquisitions  of  January  18,  1871, 
to  be  taken  from  it,  but,  trusting  in  Heaven,  will  know  hoy  to  de< 
fend  its  most  costly  possessions  at  all  times." 

A  decree  was  published  remitting  sentences  for  certain 
categories  of  minor  offenses,  and  also^  in  some  cases,  for 
lese-majestL  Numerous  decorations  and  titles  of  nobility 
were  conferred;  and  a  new  order,  called  '*the  Order  of 
William,'^  was  instituted  in  memorj  of  the  old  emperor. 

The  absence  from  the  festivities  in  Berlin,  of  Princf; 
Luitpold,  regent  of  Bavai'ia,  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  and 
other  South  German  princes,  was  accounted  for  by  their 
obligations  to  attend  local  celebrations  in  commemoration 
of  the  coronation  of  King  William  of  Prussia  as  emperor 
of  Germany. 

Insurance  Retaliation.— Last  year  we  noted  the  fact 
that'burdensome  restrictions  had  been  placed  by  the  Ger- 
man government  on  American  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  Germany  (Vol.  5,  p.  940).  The  Eouitable 
Life  of  Xew  York  withdrew  in  consequence;  and  tne  New 
York  Life  and  Mutual  Life  w^cre  subsequently  ruled  out. 

Retaliatory  legislation  has  already  been  enacted  in  New 
York  state  against  German  companies.  A  bill  associated 
with  the  names  of  Assemblyman  J.  W.  Husted  of  West- 
chester county  and  Senator  J.  I.  Burns,  passed  the  house 
February  4,  by  104  to  21;  passed  the  state  senate  February 
0,  by  34  to  12;  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Morton  Febru- 
ary 17. 

The  bill  provides  tbat  wLenever  it  shall  appear  to  tbe  state  super- 
intendent of  insurance  of  New  York,  tbat  permission  to  transact  but^i- 
ness  within  any  foreign  country  is.  refused  to  a  company  org:aDiz(>d 
under  the  laws  of  this  state,  after  a  certificate  of  solvency  and  good 
management  of  such  company  has  been  issued  to  it  by  tbe  superin- 
tendent, and  after  snob  company  has  complied  witb  any  reasonable 
law  of  sncb  foreign  country  requiring  deposits  of  money  or  securities 
with  tbe  government,  the  superintendent  shall  caocel  tbe  authority 
of  every  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  such  foreign  govern- 
ment and  licens^  to  do  business  in  this  state,  and  shall  refuse  a  cer- 
tificate to  every  snch  company  thereafter  applying  for  authority  to 
do  business  in  this  state  until  bis  certificate  shall  have  been  duly 
recognized  by  tbe  government  of  such  country. 

Acting  under  this  law.  Superintendent  Pierce  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  issued  an  order  refusing  to  renew  the  licenses  of 
the  Prussian  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Stettin, 
and  the  Achen  and  Munich  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  lie  also  denied  the  application  of  the 
Magdeburg  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Magdeburg  for 
a  license. 
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Miscellaneous. — In  the  Reichstag,  January  17,  the 
bill  of  Count  von  Kanitz-Podangen,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  government  monopoly  of  the  grain  trade  (Vol.  5,  p. 
182),  was  practically  killeS  so  far  as  the  present  Reichstag 
is  concerned — as  were  also  all  schemes  oi  a  similar  nature 
— by  an  adverse  vote  from  a  coalition  of  members  of  the 
centre,  Freisinnige,  and  socialist  parties,  and  most  of  the 
national  liberals.  The  vote  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  agrarians. 

The  emperor's  thirty-seventh  birthday  was  celebrated 
with  great  ceremony  January  27. 

A  serious  quarrel  between  the  emperor  and  Prince 
Frederick  Leopold  of  Prussia,  whose  wife.  Princess  Louise 
Sophie  of  Schieswig-IIolstein,  is  a  sister  of  the  empress, 
excited  much  comment  early  in  January.  It  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  Prince  Frederick's  cruelty  to  his  wife, 
and  his  resentment  at  the  interference  of  the  emperor  in 
her  behalf.  The  prince  was  ordered  under  arrest,  and  to 
be  confined  to  his  castle  under  guard  for  two  weeks.  lie 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  command  of  the  imperial 
body  guards. 

An  investigation  has  been  ordered  by  the  government 
into  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Carl  Peters,  the  African  explorer 
and  promoter  of  German  colonial  expansion,  who  was 
charged  by  Herr  Bebel,  socialist,  in  the  Reichstag,  March 
13,  with  forcing  a  native  girl  to  become  his  mistress,  and 
subsequently  hanging  her  and  his  male  body  servant  on 
discovering  illicit  relations  between  tlie  two. 

Dr.  St()cker,  formerly  court  chaplain,  recently  expelled 
from  the  conservative  party,  has  announced  his  intention 
to  found  a  new  group  composed  of  members  who  approve 
the  Christian  socialist  program.  Dr.  Stocker  is  charged 
with  having  had  knowledge  of,  and  having  helped  to  cover 
up,  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  Baron  von  Ilammerstcin 
(Vol.  5,  pp.  G99,  940). 

PRANCE. 

A  Political  Crisis. — In  consequence  of  the  ministry 
refusing  to  recognize  the  veto  power  of  the  senate,  there 
has  been  waged  between  the  senate  on  the  one  side  and  tlie 
cabinet  of  M.  Bourgeois,  backed  by  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, on  the  other,  a  bitter  and  protracted  conflict,  threat- 
ening grave  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
and  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  crisis  is  due  to  the  action  of  M.  Ricard,  minister  of 
justice,   in   removing  JI.    Rerapier  and    placing    Judge 
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Poittevin  in  his  place  to  conduct  the  investigations  into  the 
Southern  railway  scandals;  but  another  and  probably  more 
weighty  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  senate^  representing 
the  conservative  republicans,  was  dissatisfied  witn  the  radi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  Bourgeois  cabinet,  and  found  in  this 
action  an  excellent  pretext  to  overthrow  the  ministry. 
The  cabinet,  however,  though  it  has  twice  been  censured  by 
the  senate,  remains,  at  the  end  of  March,  in  power,  defying 
the  senate  and  disregarding  the  constitution,  which  plain- 
ly states  that  the  ministry  is  equally  responsible  to  the  sen- 
ate and  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Thus  the  question  is 
raised,  and  is  to  be  tested  for  the  first  time,  whether  the 
ministry  is  or  is  not  responsible  to  the  two  houses  alike. 

In  the  senate  on  Febraary  11,  M.  Monis  interpeUated  the  govern- 
ment, arguing  that  the  appointment  of  Jadge  Poittevin  was  gravely 
irregalar.  Premier  Bourgeois  and  M.  Kicard  defended  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Poittevin,  the  latter  stating  that  he  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  see  strict  justice  done;  but,  despite  the  declarations  of  the 
ministers,  the  senate  voted  to  regret  the  irregularity  of  Judge  Poitte- 
vin*8  appointment,  thus  fonually  censuring  tlie  government. 

On  the  result  being  announced,  M.  Bourgeois  requested,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  that  the  government  be  interpellate<l  on  the  same  subject  In 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence,  which 
was  given  by  326  to  43. 

U  was  announced,  February  15,  that  M.  Monis  had  obtained 
documents  proving  that  the  statements  made  by  M.  Hicard  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  occasion  of  his  defense  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Poittevin,  were  incorrect.  In  answer,  M.  Hicard  stated 
that  he  had  been  misled  by  the  public  prosecutor,  and  advised  the 
senate  to  consider  well  the  result  of  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  country.  By  a  vote  of  161  to  71  the  senate  confirmed  the 
vote  it  had  previously  taken,  placing  the  blame  in  the  matter  upon 
the  government. 

After  the  vote  a  lengthy  conference  was  held  by  the  cabinet,  which 
decided  that  Premier  Bourgeois  should  lay  the  situation  before  Presi- 
dent Faare.  On  the  16th  the  premier  waited  upon  the  president  and 
informed  him  of  the  resolution  of  the  cabinet  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  chamber.  There,  on  February  20,  the  government  was  again  in- 
terpellated in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Judge  Poittevin.  M. 
Kicard  replied,  sta,ting  that  he  assumed  full  res]x>nsibility  for  the  acts 
which  the  senate  had  condemned,  and  repeating  the  explanation  which 
he  had  made  a  few  days  previously.  A  debate  followed,  in  which  ex- 
Premier  Ribot  dealt  with  emphasis  upon  the  irregularities  of  M. 
Ricard.  By  a  vote  of  809  to  185  the  chamber  renewed  its  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  government. 

The  socialists  and  radicals  became  violent  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  upper  house.  Owing  to  the  threats  of  mob  violence,  the  military 
governor  of  Paris  was  moved  to  surround  the  Luxembourg  palace, 
which  the  senate  occupies,  with  a  mounted  guard.  The  senate  entered 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  unconstitutional  methods  pursued  by 
the  ministry,  declaring  its  rights  under  the  constitution,  and  its  in- 
tention not  to  relinquish  its  duty,  leaving  the  country  to  judge  "  be- 
tween the  ministers  who  have  not  feared  to  provoke  a  serious  crisis;. 
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and  an  assembly  which,  in  order  not  to  compromise  public  peace,  does 
not  wish  to  imbitter  the  crisis,  though  it  has  on  its  side  right  and 
law." 

This  daring  delivery  led  Premier  Bourgeois  to  declare  that  his 
cabinet  and  himself  had  never  intended  to  provoke  a  crisis.  By  an 
overwhelming  vote  yie  senate  accepted  the  premier's  declaration  and 
then  adjourned.  By  this  action  of  the  senate  the  cabinet  was  forced 
t^  ask  for  the  third  time  for  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

The  announcement  of  the  retirement  of  M.  Berthelot, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  from  the  Bourgeois  cabinet, 
was  made  March  28.  M.  Bourgeois,  prime  minister  and 
minister  of  the  interior,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  port- 
folio; and  M.  Doumer,  minister  of  finance,  assumed  charge 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  ad  interim. 

The  cause  of  M.  Berthelot*s  resignation  is  not  clearly  stated,  but 
his  friends  assert  that  it  is  due  to  ill  health.  Others  attribute  it  to 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  cabinet;  others  say  he  resigned  be- 
cause he  felt  the  ]3olicy  of  the  ministry  to  be  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  is  also  stated  that  his  resignation  resulted  from  his  ina- 
bility to  cope  successfully  with  the  Egyptian  question. 

The  appointment  of  M.  Sarrien,  deputy  from  Sa6ne- 
et-Loire,  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  1887  in  the  cabi- 
net of  M.  Tirard,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  wjis  announced 
March  30. 

Miscellaneous. — Early  in  February  the  ministry  in- 
troduced a  graduated  income-tax  bill  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  On  March  26,  after  a  close  struggle,  the  cham- 
ber accepted  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The  committee, 
however,  rejected  the  government's  proposals.  After  pro- 
longed debate,  it  wjis  decided,  tlie  government  agreeing, 
that  the  matter  be  given  to  the  budget  committee  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  existing  house  tax  a  general  tax  on  income 
with  graduated  exemption  below  a  certain  sum. 

One  of  the  most  scandalous  blackmailing  affairs  ever 
brought  to  ligiit  in  Paris  culminated  last  December  in  the 
death  of  Max  Lebaudy,  the  young  millionaire  conscript 
(Vol.  5,  p.  1015). 

It  app>ears  that  after  he  entered  the  army  he  was  taken  ill  and 
sought  his  release.  Owing  to  his  great  wealth  there  was  a  strong 
protest  made  by  certain  newspapers,  which  demanded  he  should  be 
ti'eated  the  same  as  though  he  were  a  jtoor  conscript.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  swindlers,  who  obtained  large  sums  of  money 
from  him  to  suppress,  as  they  alleged,  these  articles,  which  were 
;iearly  all  written  or  inspired  by  themselves.  The  young  man  died; 
and  since  his  death  it  has  been  learned  that  of  28,000,000  francs  which 
he  inherited,  between  10,000,000  ami  12,000,000  francs  has  disap- 
peared into  the  [)ockete  of  blackmailers. 

Agitation  has  been  started  for  the  complete  separation 
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of  chnrch  and  state  in  France.  The  demand,  it  ia  Btate«), 
is  made  by  both  radicals  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  government  seems  disposed  to  regard  the  matter  fa- 
ToraMy,  for  it  has  refused  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a 

Erevious  Papal  sanction  to  its  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
as  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
withdrawn  its  ambas- 
sador from  the  Vati- 
can. 

On  January  10  E- 
mile  lioubet,  formerly 
prime  minister,  min- 
ister of  the  interior, 
and  minister  of  public 
works,  was  elected 
president  of  the  sen- 
ate. 

M.AnatoIeFrancc, 
poet  and  littirateur, 
was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  French 
Academy,  Jannary  23, 
to  61!  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death 
of  Count  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps. 

ITALY. 

FalloftlieCrispi 

Hinlstry.— The  de- 
feat of  Italian  arms  by  < 
the  Abyssinians  at  "^ 
Adowa  in  the  beginning  of  March  fp.  71)  caused  iatense 
jKipalar  excitement  throughout  Italy,  and  great  indigna- 
tion was  felt  with  the  government  of  Signer  Crispi,  held 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  colonial  expansion  which 
had  brought  upon  tne  country  such  disaster  and  hu- 
miliation. In  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  members 
of  the  extreme  lefc  proposed  to  impeach  the  ministry. 
Throughout  the  kingdom  occurred  violent  demonstra- 
tions  which  necessitated  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and 
military  for  their  suppression.  So  great  was  the  popu- 
lar disaffection  with  the  government  that  Premier  Orispi 
and  hia  colleagues,  on  March  5,'  resigned  office.  Even 
then,  for  some  time,  the  tension  of  feeling  continued, 
much  of  the  popular  alarm  being  due  to  an  impression, 

▼al.  e.— 13. 
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seemingly  unfouiided,  which  was  disseminated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  French  press,  that  King  Humbert  was  desir- 
ous either  of  retaining  Signor  Crispi  in  office,  or  of  recon- 
structing the  cabinet  on  Crispinian  lines.  The  calling 
out  of  tiie  reserves  of  1872 — young  men  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  in  profitable  occupations— aggravated  the  general 
discontent.  In  spite  of  precautious  taken  by  closing  the 
university  in  Rome,  holding  the  troops  in  readiness  in 
their  barracks,  etc.,  there  were  disturbances  in  the  capital 
on  the  night  of  March  5.  A  mob,  excited  by  the  speeches 
of  socialist  and  radical  leaders,  made  a  demonstration  in 
front  of  Signor  Crispins  house,  and  then  attacked  the  of- 
fices of  newspapers  favoring  the  ministry.  The  police 
made  numerous  arrests. 

A  new  ministry  was  promptly  formed  under  the  Mar- 
quis di  Rudini,  the  complete  list  being  officially  announced 
March  10,  as  follows: 

Marqnis  di  Kudini,  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  the 
interior;  General  Hicotti,  minister  of  war;  Admiral  Brin,  minister 
of  marine;  Signor  Serinoneta,  luinister  of  foreign  affairs;  Signor 
Branca,  minister  of  finance;  Signor  Colombo,  minister  of  the  treasury; 
Signor  Perazzi.  minister  of  public  works;  Signor  Guicciardini,  min- 
ister of  agriculture;  Signor  Costa,  minister  of  justice;  Signor  Gian- 
turco,  minister  of  public  instruction;  Signor  Carmine,  minister  of 
posts  and  telegraphs. 

The  change  of  ministry  has  not,  so  far  as  yet  apparent, 
resulted  in  any  change  of  Italian  policy,  domestic  or  for- 
eign. The  new  cabinet  is  decidedly  conservative.  In 
spite  of  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  peace  after  the  dis- 
aster at  Adowa,  it  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Italian 
government  to  prosecute  the  Abyssinian  war.  By  the 
middle  of  March  popular  confidence  had  been  to  a  large 
extent  restored  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  preparations  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Soudan  (pp.  75, 101);  and  the  lately  dis- 
turbed kingdom  had  resumed  its  normal  aspect. 

Rudini,  Antonio  di,  Marquis,  Italian  premier,  was  bom  in 
Palermo,  Sicily,  in  18f39,  of  rich  and  aristocratic  parents.  He  was 
prefect  of  Naples  in  1868;  minister  of  tbe  interior  1869;  and  later, 
until  1882,  a  deputy  from  (*anicatti;  tben  a  deputy  from  Syracuse, 
wben  he  formed  a  new  parliamentarv  group  called  tbe  Young-Right. 
He  was  prime  minister  from  February  6,  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  116),  to  Mav 
6,  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  158).  During  tins  time  occurred  the  trouble  with 
the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  lynching  of  a  number  of  Ital- 
ians at  New  Orleans,  La..  March  14,  1891  (Vol.  1,  pp.  153,  223,  482; 
Vol.  2,  pp.  18,  125).  On  tbe  former  occa.sion,  as  now,  the  marquis 
succeeded  Signor  Crispi  as  prime  minister,  the  latter  having  been 
overthrown  on  a  financial  question.  During  his  premiership  he  re- 
duced the  expenses  of  African  colonization,  gave  special  attention  to 
the  reduction  of  the  war  and  marine  budgets,  and  promised  '*  to  main- 
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toin  by  sincere  and  firm  fidelity  all  foreign  alliances  heretofore 
formed."  Although  he  regarded  as  sacred  the  entente  cordiale  with 
Germany,  the  spirit  of  his  proclivities  leaned  rather  toward  the 
French  republic  than  toward  the  empire.  But  whatever  sympathetic 
relations  he  might  have  allowed  his  heart  to  indulge  in  regard  to  France, 
they  were  always  subordinated  by  his  brain,  which  contemplated  in 
the  Triple  Alliance  the  future  strength,  honor,  and  dignity  of  Italy. 
It  was  his  program  of  additional  military  expenses  that  caused  his 
OTerthrow  in  the  spring  of  1892. 

On  March  17  Deputy  De  Felice  and  several  of  his  asso- 
ciates^ socialist  agitators,  who  were  imprisoned  for  com- 
plicity in  the  Sicilian  anti-tax  riots  of  1893  and  1894  (Vol. 
4,  pp.  204,  316),  were  released  on  a  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty issaed  by  King  Humbert  shortly  after  his  recent  dec- 
laration raising  the  state  of  siege  in  the  island  (Vol.  5,  p. 
943). 

AUSTRIAHUNGARY. 

The  question  of  electoral  reform  has  for  some  time 
been  prominent  in  Austrian  politics.  A  well-defined 
moTement  looking  to  extension  of  the  franchise  has  at 
length  taken  form  in  the  submission  of  a  bill  to  the  Reichs- 
rath,  February  15,  by  the  government  of  Count  Badeni, 
which  assumed  office  in  September  last  (Vol.  5,  p.  704). 

The  bill  adds  72  new  seats  to  the  chamber,  making  425.  The 
Urge  landed  proprietors  will  elect  85  representatives,  the  towns  118, 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry  21,  the  rural  communes  129, 
and  the  general  body  of  electors  72.  This  last  category  will  include, 
roag^y  speakine^,  all  male  citizens  who  have  attained  tbe  age  of 
twenty-foar  and  have  an  independent  residence  in  tbe  district  extend- 
ing over  six  months.  The  72  seats,  in  fact,  will  be  filled  in  virtue  of 
asystem  of  franchise  approaching  universal  suffrage.  The  press  in 
general  is  fairly  favorable  in  its  comments. 

RUSSIA. 

Political  circles  in  Russia  have  recently  been  agitated 
over  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  education  among  the 
masses.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  Nicholas  if.  be- 
came emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  November,  1894, 
hopes  were  expressed  for  various  liberal  reforms,  among 
them  the  establishment  of  a  broad  system  of  public  schools 
(Vol.  4,  p.  794).  The  liberals  have  favored  secular  schools, 
but  the  conservatives  have  insisted  on  church  control  over 
education  as  a  preventative  of  the  evils  of  unbelief  and  po- 
litical nihilism.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  conserva- 
tive policy  has  prevailed.  The  educational  committee  of 
the  Free  Economical  Society,  which  has  existed  for  over 
thirty-five  years  and  has  done  much  in  establishing  private 
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schools,  libraries,  and  popular  lectures,  ha^been  practically 
deprived  of  its  functions  by  a  special  imperial  decree  plac- 
ing it  under  control  of  the  ministry  of  education. 

The  naval  defenses  and  works  at  Sebastopol  are  to  be 
greatly  increased.  After  1899  the  place  will  cease  to  be  a 
commercial  port,  and  the  newly-constructed  port  of  Theo- 
dosia  will  be  used  instead. 

BELGIUM. 

A  cabinet  change  occurred  February  26.  M.  de  Bur- 
let,  premier,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  ^I.  de  Smet 
de  Naeyer,  former  minister  of  finance.  A  new  foreign 
minister  was  chosen  in  the  person  of  Deputy  Baron  Fave- 
reau,  a  lawyer  and  wealthy  landed  proprietor.  M;  de  Burlet 
became  minister  to  Portugal,  and  was  also  made  a  minister 
of  state. 

The  relations  between  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  have 
become  closer,  owing  to  recent  developments  in  Africa  (p. 
76). 

8ERVIA. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the 
*•  conversions^  of  Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria  (p.  102),  it  was 
reported  that  King  Alexander  I.  of  Servia  had  been  be- 
trothed to  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro.  Such 
an  alliance  would  further  strengthen-  the  ties  between  Ser- 
via and  Russia,  eliminating  Austrian  influence  from  the 
former;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  developments  in 
Bulgaria,  it  would  practically  consolidate  Russian  influ- 
ence in  the  Balkans. 

GREECE. 

On  February  8  M.  Delyannis  submitted  the  budget  for 
the  coming  year. 

Tbe  government  proposals  for  arrangement  of  the  foreign  debt 
are  under  consideration  by  tbe  bondholders  (Vol.  5,  p.  949).  It  was 
annoanced,  tbat,  witb  a  view  to  development  of  resources,  Thessaly 
was  to  be  tbe  scene  of  far-reaching  land  reforms,  intended  to  increafi>c 
the  number  of  freeholds,  to  facilitate  agricultural  credit,  and  to  im- 
prove irrigation.  Other  important  mea.snres  comprised  the  improve- 
ment of  scientific  agriculture,  the  development  of  forests  and  mines, 
and  the  reform  of  the  gendarmerie. 

The  preliminary  athletic  contests  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  champions  to  represent  Greece  at  the  new  Olvm- 
pic  games  to  be  held  in  April,  took  place  March  21  ana  22 
in  the  stadion  at  Athens,  m  the  presence  of  35,000  or  40,- 
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000  spectators.  The  games  were  carried  out  under  the 
personal  saperintendence  of  the  crown  prince  and  the 
king.  An  interesting  feature  was  a  race  from  Marathon, 
terminating  at  the  stadion,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles^ 
which  was  covered  hy  the  winner  in  3  hours  18  seconds. 


i^lTii^^jt^^^^^^^H?^-^ 


INDIA. 

nPHE  legislative  council,  on  February  3,  passed  the  new  Cot- 
ton Duties  bill.  The  measure  is  regarded  as  discrim- 
inating against  Indian  mill-owners  in  favor  of  English 
spinners.  It  was  opposed  in  the  council  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Calcutta  chamber  of  commerce,  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Bengal,  the  native  members,  and  others.  A  mass 
meeting  to  protest  against  passage  of  the  bill  was  held  in 
Bombay  January  28. 

The  measure  exempts  cotton  yam  from  import  and  excise  duty, 
redoces  tbe  import  daty  on  woven  cottons  from  5  to  3^  per  cent,  apd 
levies  an  excise  duty  of  S\  per  cent  on  goods  woven  in  Indian  mills. 
Its  efEect  is  to  throw  a  larger  proportion  of  taxation  upon  Indian  mill- 
owners,  at  the  same  time  reducing  tbe  burden  of  tbe  Lancashire  trade. 
As  some  compensation  to  the  mill-owners,  it  is  proposed  to  exempt 
from  import  duty  sizing,  china  clay,  and  hooping  of  iron  or  steel. 

A  rebellious  outbreak  occurred  in  February  among  the 
Moplahs,  a  tribe  living  in  the  Madras  presidency,  which 
was  quelled  by  troops  after  fierce  resistance  during  which 
100  of  the  Moplahs  were  killed. 

Notwithstanding  the  official  statement  made  in  Decem- 
ber last  as  to  the  crushing  of  the  revolt  in  Goa  (Vol.  5,  p. 
950),  it  appears  that  the  truth  was  not  fully  known. 
Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  February  of  the  present  year, 
the  rebels  still  held  out  among  the  hills.  In  the.  early 
part  of  January  they  surprised  and  almost  wholly  destroyed 
a  body  of  over  100  rortnguese  troops.  A  dispatch  of  Feb- 
ruary 3  stated  that  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Goa,  Seflor 
de  Andrade,  had  been  recalled  for  making  false  reports  of 
loyal  victories  and  for  other  misdemeanors. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

A  conference  of  Australian  premiers  was  held  in  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  the  first  week  in  March,  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  being  federal  defense,  the  Japanese 
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treaty,  the  restriction  of  undesirable  immigration,  federal 
quarantine,  and  lighthouses  for  the  coasts.  Of  these  sub- 
jects the  most  important  is  federal  defense;  and  in  this 
connection  the  conference  brought  out  evidence  that  the 
idea  of  an  Australasian  federation  is  making  sure  and 
steady  progress.  In  the  sense  of  common  peril  and  com- 
mon patriotism  engendered  by  the  critical  stage  reached 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  it  was  agreed  by 
the  premiers  to  form  a  federation  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
colonies. 

A  resolution  provided  tbat  the  military  laws  of  the  various  Au- 
stralian colonies  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  local  forces 
to  l)ecome  practically  federal  forces  liable  for  service  in  any  portion  of 
Australia  or  Tasmania;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  it  was  also  re- 
solved that  uniformity  in  matters  of  control,  discipline,  arms,  equip- 
ment, and  active  service  pay  should  he  introduced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  si^iHcant  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  federation 
was  *' essential  to  any  complete  scheme  of  Australian  defense,"  and 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  had  made  the  **  urgent  neces- 
sity of  the  federation  of  the  colonies  "  more  than  ever  apparent. 

Another  indication  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  fed- 
eration movement  is  found  in  the  amalgamation,  in  Janu- 
ary, into  one  Australasian  National  League,  of  several  co- 
lonial organizations,  such  as  the  National  Association  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  South  Australian  Defense  League 
(not  military),  and  the  National  Liberal  League.  Among 
the  objects  of  the  Australasian  National  League  is: 

"  To  oppose  dan^rous  socialistic  and  class  leiifislation,  and  to  in- 
sure to  every  man  his  personal  freedom  and  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  his  earnings  and  savings." 

At  an  intercolonial  conference  of  postmasters-general 
held  at  Sydney  January  17  and  18,  Sir  Saul  Samuel  and 
Mr.  Duncan  (lillies  were,  subject  to  approval  of  the  va- 
rious colonial  governments,  nominatea  as  the  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Australasian  colonies  on  the  commission 
soon  to -meet  in  London,  Eng.,  in  conneotion  with  the 
Pacific  cable  scheme  (Vol.  5,  p.  921).  Various  recom- 
mendations as  to  details  of  the  scheme  were  also  adopted. 
Destructive  storms  visited  the  colonies  and  neighboring 
islands  during  the  quarter  (see  Disasters). 

MALAYSIA, 

A  band  of  native  Chinoae  were  discovered  in  January 
to  have  committed  extensive  forgeries  in  the  island  of 
Java.  About  j!?:J,000,000  in  forged  notes  of  the^  Bank  of 
Java  were  floated;  and  it  is  stated  that  nearly  all  the  lead- 
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mg  Chinese  merchants  in  the  island  were  victimized.  The 
leader  of  the  forgers  was  arrested^  and  confessed  his  crime, 
implicating  several  others. 

SAMOA. 

The  dissatisfaction  long  prevalent  among  the  foreign 
residents  of  Apia  with  the  working  of  the  governmental 
system  established  by  the  Berlin  act  of  1889,  took  the  form, 
on  December  10  last,  of  a  public  meeting  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  memorialize  the  consular  representatives  of  the 
three  treaty  powers — Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States — for  a  redress  of  grievances.  It  is  claimed  that 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  consumed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  useless  officials;  that  the  native 
Samoans,  while  receiving  material  benefit  from  the  tax 
fund  collected  from  the  foreigners,  contribute  nothing 
toward  the  support  of  tlie  municipality;  and  that  the  mu- 
nicipal council,  as  at  present  constructed,  is  cumbersome 
and  nnnecessary.  A  protest  is  made  against  farther  pay- 
ment of  taxes  until  tne  local  government  is  reorganized 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  materially  reduced. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 

On  New  Year's  day  the  eight  convicts  still  remaining 
in  prison  for  complicity  in  the  abortive  revolutionary  at- 
tempt of  January,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  64),  were  released. 
They  had  all  expressed  to  the  government  their  sense  ot 
error  and  promised  hereafter  their  loyal  support. 

On  February  7  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  also  was  granted 
an  almost  unconditional  pardon  for  her  participation  in 
the  uprising.  The  only  restrictions  now  placed  upon  her 
freedom  of  movement  are  indicated  in  the  following,  from 
President  Dole's  letter  of  the  date  mentioned: 

*'Not  to  leave  the  island  of  Oabu  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
president  or  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  I  desire  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  faith  with  which  you  have  observed  the  re- 
quirements of  a  former  ietter." 

The  volcano  of  Kilauea,  the  largest  active  crater  in  the 
world,  after  thirteen  months  of  quiescence,  became  again 
active  daring  the  first  week  in  January. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Waller  Case.  —  President  Faure  of  France 
signed  the  pardon  of  John  L.  Waller,  ex-consnl  of  the 
United  States  at  Tamatave,  February  20  (Vol.  6,  pp.  453, 
71 7>  959).  Mr.  Waller  had  been  in  prison  eleven  months. 
Among  the  documents  in  this  case  sent  to  congress  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Olney,  February  11,  was  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Eustis,  ambassador  to  France,  in  which  he  thus 
sums  up  his  conclusions  regarding  Mr.  Waller's  guilt  or 
innocence: 

"It  is  proper  to  state  that  before  examining  the  evidence,  I  had 
been  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  information  I  could  gather,  that  Wal- 
ler was  perhaps  convicted  on  insufficient  evidence;  that  on  account  of 
the  prejudice  against  him  he  might  not  have  had  a  fair  trial.  After 
examining  the  original  letters  of  Waller,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
his  guilt.  It  was  not  a  case  of  inadvertent  or  imprudent  writing,  but 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  give  information  to  the  enemy  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  military  situation  of  France.  The  evidence  fully  sus- 
tains the  charge.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  correspondence  discloses 
his  guilty  intention,  and  no  court  could  have  hesitated  to  condemn 
him." 

The  dispatch  from  Mr.  Eustis  is  accompanied  by  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Olney. 

The  secretary  of  state  declares  that  "the  letter  and  the  minutes  of 
Waller's  counsel  raise  the  Rerious  question  whether  Waller  was  not 
intriguing,  not  merely  against  the  French,  but  against  the  safety  and 
lives  of  American  citizens.  At  that  stage  in  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions, when  it  seemed  uncertain  whether  an  inspection  of  the  evidence 
would  be  permitted,  Mr.  Eustis,  by  direction  of  'the  department, 
submitted  the  record  of  charges,  procedure,  and  sentence  to  an  emi- 
nent French  lawyer,  M.  Clunet,  for  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
proceedings.  M.  Clunet,  in  an  exhaustive  opinion,  concluded  that  the 
Waller  judgment  could  in  no  way  be  successfully  challenged  in  the 
courts,  and  that  any  relief  from  his  sentence  must  be  sought  through 
the  application  for  clemency." 

The  Koneo  Free  State. — Belated  intelligence  of  a 
mutiny  or  rebellion  at  Luluaburg  reached  the  outside 
world  in  February,  though  the  events  occurred  last  au- 
tumn. The  origin  of  the  trouble  is  not  stated  in  the  dis- 
patches, which  simply  report  that  Major  Lothaire  (the same 
who  ordered  the  execution  of  the  Englishman  Stokes  (Vol. 
5,  p.  958)  had  pursued  the  rebels  to  Gandu,  reaching  that 
place  September  12.  The  rebels  were  found  encamped  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lomami,  with  500  Albini  rifles  and 
50,000  cartridges.  Lothaire's  force  was  very  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  rebels,  but  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle. 
He  received  a  serious  wound  in  the  thi^h  at  the  outset, 
but  continued   to  direct  the  fight,  reclining  on  a  litter. 
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His  troops  occupied  the  field  of  battle  that  night;  bat  tiie 
enemy  was  yigilaut;  and  when  Lieutenant  Sandrart  in  the 
morning  visited  the  camp  vacated  by  the  rebels^  he  was 
hit  by  a  bullet  and  killed.  Only  one  white  man  now  re- 
mained in  Lothaire's  little  force,  and  he  was  soon  disabled 
by  a  shot  in  the  arm.  Major  Lothaire  was  compelled  to 
beat  a  retreat;  but  subseauently,  having  formed  a  junction 
with  a  force  commanded  by  the  native  chief  Ilusambo,  he 
inflicted  on  the  rebels  a  crusliing  defeat  October  18. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  European  powers 
was  held  at  Berlin  in  1884,  to  devise  means  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  civilization  in  the  Kongo  region.  It  met  at 
the  call  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  Tliere  were  fourteen 
countries  represented^  among  them  the  United  States, 
which  had  two  delegates.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  dele- 
gates of  Italy,  tlie  regulation  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  in- 
toxicants with  the  natives  of  the  Kongo  and  Niger  basins 
was  considered  bv  the  conference.  The  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  adopted  the  proposition  with  reference  to 
the  transit  of  alcoholic  liouors  in  the  lower  Kiger  valley. 
The  American  delegates  lavored  general  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  throughout  the  whole  treaty  area.  To  this 
the  Dutch,  French,  and  German  representatives  assented 
as  a  guiding  principle,  but  they  were  not  ready  to  approve 
practical  restrictive  measures.  The  outcome  was  that  the 
conference  confined  itself  to  a  sentimental  declaration  that 
it  was  to  be  wished  that  the  powers  might  eventually  find 
some  way  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  trade  with  those 
of  humanity.  The  United  States  representatives  dissented, 
declaring  such  a  course  to  be  worse  than  useless.  The 
general  act  of  the  conference  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  delegates  as  plenipotentiaries,  under  an  erroneous 
impression  that  they  had  full  powers  to  act  thus;  but 
congress  had  intended  only  that  they  should  report  to 
their  own  government  the  measures  approved  by  the  con- 
ference. The  treaty  therefore  never  came  before  the 
United  States  senate,  nor  is  the  United  States  a  party  to 
its  obligations. 

A  second  conference  was  held  in  Brussels  November 
18,  1889— July  2,  1890  (Vol.  1,  pp.  ?G,  98,  232,  360). 
Here,  too,  the  United  States  was  represented.  The  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  contended  for  very  strin- 
gent regulation  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors;  and  a 
general  act  was  drafted,  which  appeared  to  be  satisfactory. 
But  now,  Mr.  Blaine,  secretary  of  state,  insisted  that  the 
tariff  regulations  for  the  Kongo  region  and  Central  Africa 
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should  impose  prohibitive  duties  on  spirits.  Tiie  Euro- 
pean powers  would  not  agree  to  this;  and  their  representa- 
tives framed  a  separate  tariff  convention,  which  the  United 
States  representatives  did  not  sign.  But  the  United  States 
representatives  did  sign  another  general  act  which  con- 
tained more  effective  provisions.  This  act  was  ratified  by 
the  senate  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  secretary  of  state 
,  April  2,  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  24). 

Though  this  is  the  state  of  the  facts,  an  impression  very 
generally  prevails  that**  at  the  international  conference 
at  Brussels  a  treaty  providing  that  no  rum  should  there- 
after be  exported  to  the  Kongo  country  was  defeated  by 
the  refusal  of  the  United  States  representatives  to  sign 
it.''  The  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Olney,  to  correct  this 
misapprehension,  studied  the  history  of  tiie  conferences 
of  Berlin  and  Brussels,  and  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
search in  the  form  of  a  communication  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Voice. 

Egypt, — Since  1887  there  has  been  every  year  except 
1888. a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  The  surplus 
of  1887  was  111,000  pounds  Egyptian  (£E.);  in  1888  there 
was  a  deficit  of  £E.  1,000.  But  the  surplus  in  the  years 
succeed insj  was  in  round  numbers  as  follows:  1889, 
£E.1G0,000;  1890,  £E.591,000;  1891,  £E.951,000;  1892, 
i;E.770,000;  1893,  ££.785,000;  1895,  £E.  1,088,000;  189(5 
(estimated),  £E. 030,000.  In  1895  there  was  an  increase 
of  £E. 790,000  in  exports,  and  a  decrease  of  £E.878,- 
000  in  imports.  Beiore  1887  there  was  always  a  very 
heavy  deficit  of  revenue  in  Kgvpt:  it  was  £E. 920,000  in 
1883,  and  £E.  684,000  in  1886.*  In  view  of  the  very  great 
betterment  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  a 
British  journal  may  well  ask: 

"  Why  should  this  present  government  in  Egypt  be  brought  to 
an  end?  Not  because  England  has  not  done  her  duty.  Not  because 
she  has  failed  in  her  efforts  to  carry  out  remedial  legislation,  or  to  in- 
stitute reforms  which  have  increased  the  value  of  property  and  ameli- 
orated the  condition  of  the  people.  In  every  way  the  British  control 
of  Egypt  has  been  a  success.  It  ha.s  not  only  improved  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  it  has  honestly  met  the  claims  of 
creditors,  and  defied  the  criticism  of  all  the  guaranteeing  powers." 

Morocco. — The  rebellion  which  began  late  last  year 
.(Vol.  5,  p.  958),  against  the  sultan's  government,  was  sup- 
pressed in  February.  All  the  heads  of  the  revolt  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  Rahamnah  tribe,  who  made  the 
attack  on  the  capital  city,  were  punished  severely.  They 
were  compelled  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  nearly  1500,0009 
to  give  up  all  their  European  arms  and  800  of  their  swift- 
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est  horses;  2,000  hostages  were  required  of  them  to  insure 
their  keeping  the  peace.  Order  now  reigns  in  Morocco, 
and  the  people  are  paying  the  taxes  with  exemplary  regu- 
larity. 

(Suppressing  the  Slave  Trade. — Toward  the  end  of 
January  two  victories  were  gained  over  the  slave  traders 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Mwasi  Kazunga,  a 
chief  of  Zulu  origin,  had  formed  a  confederacy  witli  the 
Angoni  and  the  Yaos  against  the  Britisli,  and  began  raid- 
ing for  slaves  in  the  Marimba  district,  which  is  under 
British  administration.  A  British  force  of  150  regular 
troops,  Sikhs  and  negroes,  together  with  5,000  native 
irregulars,  was  sent  against  tlie  slave  traders.  The  latter 
had  '20,000  fighting  men;  but  after  three  sharp  encounters 
they  were  routed,  and  fifty  of  their  settlements  destroyed. 
There  were  632  prisoners  taken,  among  them  fourteen 
chiefs.  The  haunts  of  two  other  slave-trading  chiefs  were 
visited  by  another  British  expedition,  and  the  strongholds 
captured.  The  country  infested  by  these  chiefs  has  a  good 
climate,  and  is  thickly  populated. 

Rebellion  in  Mozambique. — Ad  vices  from  Lisbon  of 
January  6  reported  the  end  of  the  rebellion  in  Mozam- 
bique (Vol.  5,  p.  950).  The  head  of  the  rebellion,  Chief 
Gungunhana,  and  his  son  Gulida,  had  reached  Louren9o 
Marques  prisoners.  The  rebellion  had  lasted  more  than  a 
year,  and  had  caused  the  Portuguese  colony  much  trouble. 

African  Commerce. — The  London  Tivies  publishes 
an  instructive  article  on  the  commercial  value  of  Africa, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  foreign  trade  (import 
and  export)  of  all  the  countries,  states,  colonies,  and  de- 
pendencies of  that  continent  does  not  exceed  t;500,000,- 
000. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Central  or  Tropical  Africa  is  first  considered — 
A  reg-iou  comprising  about  7,000,000  square  miles.  And  first  tbe 
British  possessions  in  that  region,  which  occupy  a  region  of  2,000,- 
000  square  miles.     Their  commerce  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 


Territory. 

Export**. 

West  African  colonies 

SIO  000.000 

Nicer  territories 

2.2R0,000 

Niicer  coR.Ht  protectorate 

British  Central  Africa 

4.500.000 
200,000 

British  East  Africa 

400  000 

Zanzibar 

5,000,000 

Soroallland 

1,250,000 

Imports. 


Total 


S2S.600.000 


$10,000,000 
2..'5O0,000 
4,2.50.000 
225,000 
500,000 
.5.000,000 
1,100.000 

$23,575,000 


Total. 


$80,000,000 

4,750,000 

8,750,000 

425,000 

000,000 

10.000,000 

2,850,000 


$47,175,000 


For  French  Africa,  estimated  to  comprise  1,(X)0.000  square  miles 
(the  Mediterranean  states,  most  of  the  Sahara,  and  Madagascar  not 
included),  the  following  statistical  table  is  presented: 
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Territory.  Exports. 


Bengal 

Ivory  Coast 

Dahomey 

KoDffo  and  Gaboon . 


Total 


$2,250,000 

750,000 

1,750.000 

600,000 


$5,250,000 


Imports.  TotaL 


$4,000,000 

400.000 

2,100.000 

500,000 


$7,000,000 


$a,2jo,oou 

1.150.000 
8.^0.000 
1,000.000 


$12,250,000 


Qerman  Africa  (German  Southwest  Africa  not  included)  has  550,- 
000  square  miles*  area.  Its  three  territories  of  Tolland,  Cameroons, 
and  Qerman  East  Africa  have  a  total  oommeroe  of  $7,250,000.  Portu- 
guese Africa,  viz.,  Angola,  Guinea,  and  East  Africa  (750,000  square 
miles),  has  a  total  commerce  of  $i  1,415,000.  The  commerce  of  Italian 
Africa  is  estimated  at  |2.500,000.  The  Kongo  Free  State  ($1,000, 
OOOsc^uare  miles)  has  $1,500,000  of  exports  and  $2,000,000  of  imports. 
Libena's  commerce  is  $2,500,000. 

South  of  the  Zambesi,  are  German  Southwest  ^^rica,  the  Dutch 
states,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal,  with  their  dependencies:  total  com- 
merce $175,000,000,  the  bulk  of  it  belonging  to  Cape  Colony.  The 
North  African  states,  ote.,  Egjpt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco, 
have  a  oommeroe  of  about  $230,000,000. 


SCIENCE. 

Geographical  Exploratiou.— About  the  middle  of 
February  considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  a  rumor 
that  the  Arctic  explorer  Nansen  had  succeeded  iu  reach- 
ing the  north  pole,  had  found  land  there,  and  was  on  his 
way  back.  The  story,  which  has  not  been  substantiated, 
came  originally  from  Ust  Yansk,  a  trading  post  at  the 
month  of  the  Yana  river  in  Siberia.  Inquiries  instituted 
by  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  brought  the  following  reply 
from  Yakutsk: 

*' Peter  Ivanovitch  Kuchnareff,  who  trades  at  Ust  Yansk,  by  a 
letter  dated  November  10,  communicated  the  following  to  the  merch- 
ant Kuchnareif  (his  uncle,  Nansen 's  agent  in  Siberia)  at  Yakutsk :  '  We 
learn  that  Dr.  Nansen's  exf>edition  has  reached  the  north  pole,  has 
discovered  a  hitherto  unknown  land,  and  has  now  returned.  Conse- 
quently the  Arctic  ocean  has  now  been  explored. '  No  confirmation  of 
tlie  above  has  been  received  from  other  sources. " 

Nansen  sailed  from  Christiania,  Norwav,  in  the  Fram  (Forward) 
June  24.  1893  (Vol.  8,  pp.  170,  401).  Since  August,  1893.  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  the  expedition.  Nansen's  theory  was  that  there  was 
a  current  or  ice-drift  from  the  New  Siberian  islands  across  the  pole  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland,  l&nd  that  if  he  intrusted  his  ship  to 
this  slow  current  it  would  in  four  or  five  years  be  drifted  past  the 
pole  to  Greenland.  His  theory  was  based  partly  upon  his  belief  in  an 
open  polar  sea,  and  partly  upon  the  fact  that  relics  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Jeunnette  were  found  on  the  Greenland  coast  in  1884.  Though 
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these  relics  Lave  never  been  positively  identified,  they  were  suiBcient 
to  determine  Dr.  Nansen  in  his  project.  The  Norwegian  parliament 
voted  him  $52,000,  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  subscribed,  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  England  also  made  an  appropriation.  The 
Fram  was  specially  built  for  the  expedition,  the  outline  of  a  section 
of  her  hull  being  shaped  somewhat  like  a  capital  U,  so  that  under 
pressure  of  ice  she  would  be  merely  raised  up  instead  of  being  crushed. 
The  genuineness  of  the  Jeannette  relics  is  questioned  in  some  quar- 
ters. Dr.  Dall  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  reported  as 
stating  it  to  be  generally  understood  among  Arctic  experts  tbat  the  al- 
leged discovery  of  relics  was  due  to  a  prank  of  junior  officers  of  tbe 
United  States  ship  Tantic,  which  was  sent  to  Greenland  in  1888 
under  the  supposition  that  survivors  of  the  lost  expedition  might 
have  made  their  way  south  in  that  direction.  The  story  is  that  the 
alleged,  relics  were  put  on  an  ice  floe  near  the  ship,  and  that  the  floe 
drifted  off,  the  articles  finally  falling  into  the  hands  of  Esquimaux 
and  passing  thence  to  the  Danish  government.  However,  doubt  is 
thrown  upon  this  story  by  statements  from  parties  who  Vrere  on  board 
the  TantU  at  the  time.  Surgeon  Homer  L.  Law,  the  medical  officer, 
is  reported  as  saying:  "During  all  the  trip  we  were  not  in  contact  with 
any  ice  floes  upon  which  relics  could  have  been  deposited  bv  the  offi- 
cers or  men  as  a '  lark '  or  a  joke.     There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  story. " 

Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  an  American,  has  explored  the 
region  about  Lake  Rudolf  in  Northeast  Africa,  being  the 
first  white  man  to  succeed  in  reaching  the  lake  from  the 
north.  He  started  on  his  trip  in  May,  1894,  aiming  to 
traverse  Somaliland,  the  Oalia  country,  and  the  little 
known  frontier  territory  on  the  southeast  of  Abyssinia  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Italian  protectorate.  King  Menelek 
refused  him  permission  to  pass  through  Abyssinian  terri- 
tory. He  mapped  much  of  the  country  along  the  river 
Erer  and  the  courses  of  the  Silliil,  Dacheto,  Lummo,  and 
Tnrfa,  correcting  several  errors  on  existing  maps. 

Astronomy. — An  announcement  of  exceeding  inter- 
est was  made  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Packer  in  a  letter  appearing  in 
the  March  number  of  Popular  Astronomy,  Acting  on  the 
principle  that  metallic  films  will  transmit  best  that  part  of 
the  solar  light  which  affects  a  photographic  plate  most 
readily,  namely,  the  light  that  comes  from  the  corona,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  photographs  of  that  mysterious  envelope 
of  the  sun.  The  corona  is  ordinarily  invisible,  but  shines 
out  distinctly  during  an  eclipse.  It  is  now,  however,  pos- 
sible to  photograph  it  through  metallic  films,  which  effect- 
ually screen  off  the  intense  solar  glare,  and  transmit  just 
that  part  of  the  light  required.  Mr.  Packer  draws  the 
following  inferences  from  a  study  of  photographs  already 
taken: 

'*1.  A  very  close  and  intimate  connection  with  contemporary 
sun-spots  and  sun-spot  groups,  active  sun-spots,  especially  when  near 
the  sun's  limb,  indicated  by  enormous  radiations  over  the  particular 
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region  of  activity.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  '  every  sun- 
spot  has  its  coronal  ray/  as  every  prominent  radiation  may  be  easily 
assigned  to  its  particular  spot  to  which  it  invariably  points. 

*'  2.  That  the  well-known  typical  spot  maximum  and  spot  mini- 
mum coronal  phases  alternate  pretty  rapidly,  apparently  synchroniz- 
ing with  observed  phases  of  short- period  spot  activity  and  quiescence. 

"3.  That  many  of  the  most  prominent  radiations  exhibit  a  de- 
cided helical  structure,  two  or  three  convolutions  in  some  instances 
being  distinctly  traceable — a  surprising  and  unexpected  feature. 

"4.  The  great  photographic  strength  of  the  coronal  rays  as  com- 
pared with  the  feeble  image  of  the  solar  disk  in  the  photograph. 

"  5.  That  the  cprona  is  an  electrical  phenomenon.  The  remark- 
able association  between  sun  spots  and  coronal  radiations  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  research.  If,  as  appears,  we  are 
able  to  associate  particular  sun-spots  with  their  coronal  rays,  and 
study  the  variation  of  both  at  the  same  time,  an  immense  advantage 
will  have  been  gained." 

Observations  conducted  by  Mr.  Bailey  at  the  observa- 
tory in  Areqnipa,  Peru,  throw  doubt  upon  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  1893,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering,  regarding 
the  form  of  the  planet  Jupiter's  satellites  (Vol.  3,  p.  401). 
Professor  Pickering,  it  will  be  remembered,  concluded 
from  observed  changes,  which  seemed  to  be  periodic,  that 
the  satellites  were  not  solid  spherical  masses,  but  masses 
of  low  density,  ellipsoidal  in  shape,  and  revolving  in  a  pe- 
culiar end-over-end  manner.  Mr.  Bailey's  observations 
with  the  same  telescope — which  is  found  to  require  very 
delicate  adjustment  in  order  to  avoid  apparent  elongation 
of  the  disks  of  observed  heavenlv  bodies — so  to  show  that 
the  satellites  are  really  spherical. 

On  February  10  a  remarkably  large  aerolite  burst  over 
the  city  of  Madrid,  Spain,  at  an  estimated  height  of  twenty 
miles.  The  first  warning  of  the  explosion  was  a  flash 
which  illuminated  the  sky.  This  was  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous report,  the  vibrations  from  which  shattered  many 
windows  in  the  city.  The  shock  was  strongly  felt  in 
Guadalajara,  the  province  bounding  the  province  of  Ma- 
drid on  the  northeast,  and  in  other  places.  Almost  simul- 
taneously aerolites  were  seen  to  fall  in  the  department  of 
the  Landesand  at  Biarritz  and  San  Sebastian,  showing  ap- 
parently that  the  fragments  were  scattered  over  the  Span- 
ish coast  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

These  aerolites  are  supposed  to  be  detached  fragments  of  neigh- 
boring planets  which  have  gone  to  pieces  after  cooling  and  contract- 
ing. Their  velocity  is  estimated  at  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven 
miles  a  second.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  "shooting  stars"  in 
both  composition  and  origin.  According  to  the  hypothesis  generally 
accepted,  shooting  stars  are  cosmic  matter  abandoned  by  certain  com- 
ets; and  they  fall  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  fine  powder. 
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Atomic  Weight  of  Helium.— -By  heating  in  a  hard 
glass  tube  a  mixture  of  manganese  carbonate^  pulverized 
cleveite,  and  potassium  pyrosulphate,  and  passing  the  re- 
sulting gas  over  hot  copper  oxiue^  phosphorus  pentoxide, 
and  powdered  magnesium,  N.  A.  Langlet  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  helium  perfectly  free  from  nitrogen,  argon, 
and  hydrogen  when  tested  spectroscopically.  This  gas 
proves  to  be  exactly  twice  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  the 
nsual  standard,  its  density  in  relation  to  air  bein^  0.139. 
Guided  by  purely  physical  considerations,  the  experimenter 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  molecule  of  helium,  like 
that  of  argon  and  of  mercury,  contains  only  one  atom. 
Hence  the  atomic  weight  must  be  taken  as  four. 

Color  Photography. — The  latest  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  color  photography  is  an  instrument  contrived 
by  Dr.  Selle  of  Brandenburg,  Germany,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  reproduce  in  minute  details  the  various  colors 
of  objects  brought  within  a  specified  range  of  the  camera. 

The  most  important  factors  of  tbe  invention  are  still  a  secret;  but 
it  is  announced  that  the  instrument  contains  three  thin  gelatine  films, 
placed  at  eqnal  distances,  of  which  all  three  receive  the  same  impres- 
sions of  the  objects  within  the  rang^  of  the  camera,  with  this  distinc- 
tion»  that  on  the  first  tbe  various  tints  of  tbe  red,  on  the  second  of  the 
blae,  and  on  the  third  of  tbe  yellow  are  received.  Tbe  films  are  corre- 
spondiogly  stained  with  aniline  colors,  and  when  superposed  produce 
tlie  colors  tme  to  nature. 

Rapid-Printing  Telegraphy.— Professor  Henry  A. 
Rowland  of  the  Jolms  Hopkins  University,  IJaltimore, 
Md.,  is  credited  with  an  invention  called  the  *'  Multiplex 
Printing  Telegraph,"  by  which  telegrams  written  upon  a 
typewriter  at  the  place  of  sending  are  transmitted  and  re- 
produced in  typewritten  form  at  the  receiving  point.  It 
IS  claimed  that  five  or  six  different  messages  can  be  sent 
simultaneously  over  a  single  wire  in  one  direction,  which 
in  duplex  makes  double  the  number  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted at  the  same  time  with  the  use  of  but  one  wire.  An 
important  contribution  to  the  same  problem  was  noted  last 
year,  in  the  rapid-printing  telegraph  instrument  invented 
by  J.  H.  Rogers  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (Vol.  5,  p.  456). 

The  Kinematograph. — This  instrument,  the  inven- 
tion of  MM.  A.  and  L.  Lumi^re  of  Paris,  is  in  principle 
the  same  as  Edison's  kinetoscope  and  Professor  Latham's 
eidoloscope  (Vol.  5,  p.  730).  Like  the  latter,  it  depicts 
motion  in  large  pictures  projected  on  a  screen;  but,  as  in 
both,  the  principle  employed  consists  in  simply  passing 
rapidly  before  the  eye  a  series  of  pictures  representing  the 
successive  stages  of  the    action  or  the   changing   scene 
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to  be  reproduced.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  suc- 
cessive photographs  is  about  l-900th  of  a  minute,  giving  a 
rapidity  which  exceeds  the  susceptibility  of  the  eye  to  per- 
ceive distinct  impressions,  so  that  the  impressions  merge 
together  without  any  perceptible  break  in  continuity. 

Aseptolin. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  new 
remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  of  the  New  York 
city  board  of  health,  for  treatment  of  consumption,  ma- 
laria, and  other  germ  diseases. 

Its  active  principle  is  phenol  (the  active  principle  also  of  carbolic 
acid).  It  is  well  known  that  daring  disease  the  amount  of  phenol  in 
the  secretions  of  the  body  is  considerably  increased;  and  it  occurred  to 
Dr.  Edson  that  this  might  be  merely  one  of  nature's  devices  for  cur- 
ing the  underlying  condition  and  destroying  the  germ  infection.  The 
problem  then  was  to  find  a  form  of  solution  of  phenol  (ordinarily  an  irri- 
tant poison)  which  the  system  would  tolerate.  The  result  of  long  ex- 
periment was  the  preparation  called  aseptolin.  The  remedy  has  al- 
ready been  used  by  many  physicians  with  satisfactory  results.  Of 
216  cases  reported  to  Dr.  Edson  by  the  first  week  in  February,  im- 
provement had  been  noted  in  212.  Of  these  improved  cases,  twenty- 
three  had  been  complete  cures;  sixty-six  would  probably  be  cures; 
and  ninety-one  were  still  doubtful.  In  thirty- two  cases  the  improve- 
ment was  only  temporary.  The  composition  of  aseptolin  is:  Water, 
97.2411  per  cent;  phenol,  2.7401  per  cent;  and  pUocarpinephenyl-hy- 
droxide,  0.0188  per  cent. 

Mannoeitin. — A  rust-preventing  compound,  to  which 
the  name  ^'  mannocitin  ^'  has  been  given,  is  the  invention 
of  Edmund  Muller  and  Mann,  chemists,  of  Gharlotten- 
burg,  near  Berlin,  Germany. 

It  is  composed  of  greases  and  volatile  oils,  the  latter  evaporating 
after  application  to  the  metallic  surface,  and  leaving  a  thin,  closelv 
adhesive  protective  film.  Its  melting  point  is  higher  than  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water;  but  it  is  readily  removed  with  turpentine  or  ben- 
zine. 

Miscellaneous. — It  was  announced  early  in  January 
that  the  board  of  fire  underwriters  of  New  York  had  re- 
fused to  write  insurance  on  buildings  where  acetylene  gas 
was  to  be  used  (Vol.  5,  p.  960). 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  added  yet  another  to  his 
long  list  of  successes  in  applying  scientific  principles  and 
natural  forces  to  practical  uses.  He  has  constructed  a 
'*  magnetic  separator,'*  for  obtaining  iron  from  cei*tain 
ores.  Other  experimenters  had  spent  much  time  and  labor 
to  the  same  end,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 

The  general  plan  of  separation  by  means  of  magnets  is  to  let  the 
powdered  ore  fall  so  as  to  pass  very  close  to  the  ends  (or  poles)  of 
several  horizontal  magnets.  Those  grains  which  are  made  up  chiefly 
of  iron,  or,  rather,  oxide  of  iron,  will  be  attracted  by  the  magnets 
and  drawn  an  inch  or  two  to  one  side  of  the  path  which  they  would 
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otherwise  follow,  and  will  be  held  temporarily,  sticking  to  the  poles, 
while  the  purely  stony  matter,  insensible  to  the  influence  of  the 
magnets,  continues  to  drop.  In  Mr.  Edison's  arrangement  the  down- 
pour of  ore  is  checked  eirery  five  seconds,  and  then  the  current  is 
shut  off.  so  that  the  particles  of  iron  temporarily  attracted  to  the 
poles  of  the  magneto  are  released.  They  fall  on  the  other  side  of  a 
thin  partition  from  the  non-metallic  refuse;  and  the  two  go  out 
through  different  chutes,  and  are  carried  off  by  separate  conveying 
machinery. 

It  is  claimed  that  an  undergraduate  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  £ng.,  has  invented  an  indicator,  which,  on 
being  attached  to  the  rowlock  of  a  boat,  records  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  the  oar.  An  arc  is  described  on 
the  face  of  the  instrument,  whereby  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  oar  is  indicated  in  foot-pounds,  so  that  it  may  at 
once  be  seen  how  much  work  any  member  of  a  crew  is 
actually  accomplishing.  The  indicator  will  also  show  the 
character  of  the  work,  whether  the  stroke  is  steady  through- 
out or  irregular. 

In  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  a 
patient  under  hypnotic  influence  was  recently  operated 
upon  successfully  for  diseased  kidney,  no  anaesthetics  be- 
ing used. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  to  photograph  the  brain  of 
a  Hying  bein^,  is  claimed  for  Dr.  Garleton  Simon  of  New 
York  city,  who,  it  is  said,  exhibits  a  picture  of  his  own 
brain  obtained  by  a  process  in  which  neither  X  rays  nor 
cathode  rays  were  a  factor.  Dr.  Simon's  experiments  in 
this  line  have  been  conducted  for  nearly  three  years. 

Professor  William  Ramsay  has  been  awarded  the  Davy 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  for  his  share  in  the 
discovery  of  argon,  and  for  his  discoveries  regarding  gase- 
ous constituents  of  terrestrial  minerals  (Vol.  5,  pp.  209, 
257,  720,  727).  Professor  Ramsay  and  Lord  Rayleigh 
have  both  been  made  officers  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor.  The  same  reward  has  also  been  bestowed  upon 
Professors  Simon  Newcomb,  Alexander  Agassiz,  and 
Henry  A.  Rowland  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adolphus 
Hall  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  a  chevalier,  and 
Professor  Max  Miiller  of  England  a  commander,  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 
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The  Royal  Academy.— The  Royal  Academy  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  world  of  art  in  general,  suffered  a  very  heavy 
loss  on  January  25  in  the  death  of  Lord  Leighton.     For 
portrait  and  hiograpliical  sketch  of  the  late  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  see  Necrology.     On   February  ao  a 
anccessor  to  Lord 
Leighton  was  unani- 
mouBly  chosen  in  the 
person  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais. 

MiLi.*iB,  Sir  Johk 
EvBHBTT,  new  pK«ideDt 
of  tbe  Royal  Academy  of 
EDgland.  HkB  born  in 
Soathampton,  Eng..  in 
1829,  a  scion  o[  an  old 
landed  family  in  the  island 
of  Jersey.  At  aiae  years 
of  age  he  entered  bass's 
Academy,  and  two  ve«rB 
later  became  a  student  at 
the  Hojal  Academy,  where 
he  gained  the  principal 
prizes  for  drawing.  He 
fcained  bis  Srnt  medal  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  when 
only  nine.  Punrto  Bat- 
ing thf  Inai  of  Peru,  his 
Untt  exhibited  picture, 

\  1846.    While  •  student  in 

I  the  academy's  Bchools,  his 

'  tastes  had  tacitly  rebelled 

•rail  ■ILLiI^  BAKT  against  the  routine  con. 

teachiDK:  and,  strenrth- 
eneJ  in  that  feeling  by  xtich  specimpns  of  early  Italian  art  as  fell  in 
their  way,  he  and  hia  friends,  William  Holman  Hunt  and  Dante 
(iabriel  ^ossetti.  r«»olvod  to  study  nature  aa  it  appeared  to  them,  not 
•sitappeared  in  "the  antique."  These  views  were  afterward  adopted 
by  CUarlea  Collins  and  other  vouDger  painters,  who  were  termed, 
half  In  jest  and  half  in  earnest.'"  Ibe  Pre.Itaphaelite  School."  For  a 
short  time  the  artists  tried  to  enforce  their  views  by  the  pen  as  well 
as  by  the  brush,  in  a  short-lived  periodical,  J'he  Oerm;  or.  Art  and 
Pottry,  which  appeared  In  1850.  Mr.  Ruskin  came,  In  1851,  to  the 
support  of  the  new  school  witii  enthusiastic  approval,  freely  ei- 
pressed  in  letters  to  the  London  Timet  in  1852,  as  well  as  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  "I'rp-KapbaelitiBm"  and  in  his  Letturet  on  Architecture  and 
Paii'ltng  (1S53). 

Millais  was  elected  an  aR«ociatp  of  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1853. 
and  became  K.  A-  in  December.  1863.  His  paintings  include  a  vast 
:i'iraber  of  works,  among  the  best  known  of  which  are:  Oar  Savior- 
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(1850);  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Orange  (1861);  Tfie  Huguenot  and 
Ophelia  (1852);  The  Order  of  lieleaee  and  The  Proscribed  JRoyalist 
(1853);  The  Reecue  (1855);  Autumn  Leaves  (1856);  The  Heretic 
(1858);  SpriTig  Flotpers  (1860);  Tlie  Black  Brun&icicker  (1861);  My 
First  Sermon  (1863);  My  Second  Sermon  (1864);  Joan  of  Arc 
(1865);  Sleeping,  Waking,  and  Jephthah  (1867);  Moses,  ChUl  October, 
and  Yes,  or  No  (1871);  The  Northwest  Passage  and  A  Day  Dream 
(1874);  A7>(1875);  TJte  Sound  of  Many  Waters  and  Yes  (1877);  TAe 
Princes  in  tJie  Toicer  and  A  Jersey  Lily — Mrs.  Langtry  (1878);  portraits 
of  Gladstone  (1879),  Mr.  Bright  (1880),  Principal  Caird,  D.  D.,  and  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  (1881),  the  Marquis  of  Salisbiirj  (1883),  and 
Lord  Roseberv  (1887);  dndereUa  (1881);  The  Orey  Lady  and  Forget- 
Me-Not  (1883);  Mercy  and  LUac  (1887);  The  Moon  Is  Up  and  Yet  It 
Is  Not  Night  (1890);  and  The  Girlhood  of  St.  Tlieresa  (1893).  He  was 
decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1878.  In  1881 
he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  in  1882  he  was  elected  a  foreign 
associate  of  the  Academic  des  Beawx-Arts,  in  place  of  the  Italian 
sculptor,  Dupre.  In  1885  he  was  made  a  baronet  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  portrait  of  whom  is  considered  one  of 
Millais's  finest  efforts. 

The  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Lord  Leighton  and  promotion  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  George 
Henry  Boaghton,  formerly  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  and  formerly  a  student  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  has  been  made  an  associate  of  the  Koyal  Acad- 
emy. 

An  important  feature  of  the  academy ^s  recent  exhibi- 
tion at  Burlington  House,  London — marking  a  signal  de- 
parture from  traditional  lines  of  policy — was  the  admission, 
for  the  first  time,  of  works  of  the  French  Romanticists, 
among  them  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Troyon,  Diaz, 
Danbi^y,  Delacroix,  Decamps,  and  others. 

Exnibitions* — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Union 
League  Club  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  beginning  January  'Z'Z, 
included  ninety-four  oil  paintings  and  thirty-six  studies 
in  black  and  white. 

At  the  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  the  prizes  offered  by  \V.  L.  Elkins  of  that 
city  were  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize  (♦3,000)  to  Ab- 
bot H.  Thayer  of  Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  for  his  Caritas 
(Charity),  an  allegorical  painting,  rich  in  color,  represent- 
ing a  tall  white-robed  woman  holding  out  her  arms  above  the 
headsof  two  nude  children;  second  prize  (f?2,000)  to  Edmund 
C.  Tarbell,  instnictor  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  his  Oirl  With  White  Azaleas,  depicting  a  grace- 
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ful  girl  in  a  cray  gown  holding  a  bunch  of  the  flowers. 
The  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Winslow  Homer 
for  three  marines:  Northeaster ,  Stormbeaten,  and  Wood's 
Island  Light  by  Moonlight, 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  American 
Water  Color  Society,  New  York  city,  was  held  about  the 
end  of  January.  The  collection  embraced  about  600  works. 
The  Evans  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lathrop's  Twilight 
in  Connecticut y  which  is  described  as  *' combining  perfect 
freedom,  perfect  freshness,  with  a  remarkable  tenderness 
of  sentiment.*' 

Sales. — The  paintings,  studio  appointments,  curios, 
and  bric-a-brac  of  Mr.  William  M.  Chase  of  New  York 
city,  comprising  1,795  articles,  were  disposed  of  by  public 
auction  January  7-11.  The  sale  realized  l;21, 252.25.  Mr. 
Chase's  own  paintings  brought  on  the  whole  unexpectedly 
low  prices. 

The  oil  and  water-color  paintings  and  sketches  of  the 
late  M.  F.  H.  de  Haas  of  New  York  citv,  who  died  No- 
vember 23  last  (Vol.  5,  p.  1005),  were  sold  February  3-5. 

On  February  17-18  the  collection  of  David  H.  King, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  city,  comprising  161  works,  was  dis- 
posed of  by  auction,  realizing  $262,745.  Rembrandt's 
Eortrait  of  John  Asselyn  brought  $11,100.  Among  other 
igh-priced  paintings  sold  were  Driving .  Home  the  Flock, 
by  Troyon  (117,250);  Countess  Charlenw7it  and  Her  Son, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ($10,700);  Mile.  HilMerg,  by 
J.  Hoppner  ($10,100) ;  and  Blois,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Loire, 
by  Turner  ($9,800). 

On  March  27,  in  New  York  city,  the  Mannheimer  col- 
lection of  sixty-eight  works  was  sold,  realizing  $85,290. 
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EDUCATION. 

TN  various  parts  of  the  world  the  school  Question  has 
recently  risen  into  special  prominence — in  England;  in 
Manitoba,  or  rather  Canada;  in  Russia.  All  important 
developments  in  the  countries  named  are  elsewhere  re- 
corded under  their  appropriate  geographical  heads  (Can- 
ada, p.  159;  England,  p.  180;  Russia,  p.  195). 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  held  its  annual  convention  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  February. 
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Among  tlie  Interesting  papera  presented  was  one  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  in  wbicb  be  beld 
tbat  there  are  five  independent  groups  of  studies  represented  in  tbe 
common  elementary  scbool  by  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  his- 
tory, and  literature;  and  that  each  of  these  groups  has  its  distinct 
and  appropriate  method  of  teaching  and  study:  the  child  will  have 
a  proper  school  education  only  when  he  studies  each  of  these  groups 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  method.  Superintendent  Qilbert  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  discussed  tbe  question  of  the  proper  correlation  of 
studies,  which  could  not  be  too  carefully  attended  to  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  A  remarkable  paper  was  delivered  by  President  De 
Garmo  of  Swartbmore  College  (Penn.)  on  concentration  as  a  means  of 
developing  character,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the  implanting  of  so- 
cial ideals  which  shall  be  more  effective  than  those  which  now  largely 
mark  the  school  and  the  community  in  leading  men  to  take  an  en- 
lightened part  in  solving  the  problems  of  social  and  politicid  life. 
Dr.  E.  E.  White  of  Columbus,  O.,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Cincinnati,  pleaded  for  a  compromise  between  the  ideas  of  extreme 
isolation  and  extreme  unification  of  studies. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

'THE  quarter  has  not  been  prolific  in  important  dramatic 
productions.  On  January  20,  in  Abbey's  theatre, 
New  York  city,  Sarah  Bernhardt  presented,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  the  romantic  four-act  drama  Izeyl,  by 
Armand  Sylvestre  and  Eugene  Morand  (Vol.  4,  p.  455). 

The  play  is  founded  on  the  life  of  Buddha,  but  has  an  infusion 
of  elements  suggested  by  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is  a 
Yogi,  who  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
*'  love  "  episode,  which  colors  the  whole  play,  is  an  invention,  and  a 
questionable  one  in  its  whole  moral  tenor,  of  the  authors. 

Izeyl  is  a  courtesan.  She  is  shown  at  first  in  all  the  shameful 
glory  of  her  youthful  beauty.  8he  has  ensnared  princes.  No  male 
heart  has  failed  to  surrender  to  her  witcheries.  Unconquered,  she 
believes  herself  unconquerable.  When  Prince  Siddhartha,  in  her 
presence,  renounces  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  renounces 
the  throne  which  was  to  have  been  his  on  the  morrow,  and  goes  out 
into  the  wilderness  to  wrestle  with  his  own  soul  and  to  become  the 
Messiah  of  his  people,  she  follows  him,  bent  on  teaching  him  the 
power  of  love  and  weaning  him  back,  through  her  wiles,  to  the  world 
tbat  he  has  forsaken.  But  though  his  heart  and  even  the  fleshy  part 
of  him  is  touched,  he  never  yields.  It  is  she  who  is  conquered.  The 
purity  and  nobility  of  his  soul  subdue  her.  She  becomes  a  convert. 
She,  too,  renounces  the  world.  In  the  third  act,  in  defense  of  her 
new  found  purity,  she  slays  the  would-be  ravisher,  her  whilom  lover. 
Prince  Scyndia,  now,  unknown  to  her,  the  king.  After  the  deed  is 
done  the  sudden  paroxysm  of  horror  that  seizes  uer,  the  shame  that 
the  deadly  blow  she  has  given  in  defense  of  her  sullied  body  has 
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made  a  still  more  impassable  gulf  between  herself  and  the  Master 
who8e  precepts  she  has  violated,  all  this  is  wrought  out  with  a  simple, 
impassioned  intensity  that  is  appallingly  realistic.  In  the  last  act, 
Izeyl,  sightless  and  tortured,  dies  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  but  not 
until  she  has  exacted  from  him  the  confession  that  he  loves  her,  not 
merely  in  the  spiritual  sense,  but  as  a  man.  He  confesses  that  her 
beauty  had  enthralled  his  senses,  that  he  had  been  sorely  tempted, 
but  that  his  faith  had  conquered?  He  even  prays  her  to  live  for  him. 
But  even  in  the  rapture  of  that  moment  she  passes  away,  happy  in 
the  belief  that  she  will  meet  him  again. 

The  Governor  of  KenhtcJcy,  a  four-act  comedy  by 
Franklin  Fyles,  was  produced  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre^ 
New  York  city,  January  21,  by  W.  H.  Crane. 

In  its  general  construction  and  incidents  the  play  recalls  the  Sen- 
ator.    The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  acts: 

Act  I. — Governor  Lee  of  Kentucky  is  importuned  by  Mason  Hix 
to  accept  a  bribe  for  signing  a  railroad  bill.  Hix  hands  him  a  paper 
to  which  only  his  signature  is  needed  to  secure  $25,000,  which  will 
be  handed  to  Miss  Esbrooke.     The  governor  indignantly  spurns  him. 

Act  II. — Daniel  Esbrooke  is  sorely  tempted  to  forge  the  gov- 
ernor's signature  to  the  paper,  which  has  come  into  his  hands.  He 
falls  in  a  faint  before  he  can  carry  out  his  design.  Hix  takes  advan- 
tage of  his  condition  to  forge  the  signature.  Tne  money  is  received 
by  Miss  Esbrooke,  who  hands  it  to  her  father  when  he  wakes. 
Dazed,  he  believes  that  he  has  committed  the  forgery.  On  his  way 
home  he  is  robbed  of  the  money.  He  confesses  his  guilt.  The  gov- 
ernor, despite  the  pleadings  of  Jewel,  whom,  he  loves,  orders  his 
arrest. 

Act  III. — The  governor  has  been  elected  United  States  senator. 
But  he  determines  to  save  Jewel's  father,  and  he  announces  his  dec- 
lination of  all  offices  present  and  prospective. 

Act  IV. — Before  the  governor's  resignation  can  be  hande.l  in. 
Mason  Dix  unmasks  the  villainy  of  Hix,  who  had  not  only  committed 
the  forgery  but  had  waylaid  and  robbed  the  man  upon  whom  he  had 
fastened  suspicion.  Jewel  confesses  her  love  for  the  governor,  and 
everything  ends  happily. 

For  the  Crown  is  a  rather  gloomy  tragedy,  by  Frangois 
Coppce,  translated  by  Charles  Renauld,  which  was  pre- 
sented at  Palmer's  theatre.  New  York  city,  February  11. 

Act  I. — Michel  Branoomir,  a  Balkan  hero,  who  had  won  many 
victories  over  the  Moslem  invaders,  and  who  had  hoped  to  become 
king,  sees  the  crown  pass  to  Bishop  Etienne. 

Act  II. — Princess  Bazilide,  the  second  wife,  whom  Michel  has  re- 
cently married,  persuades  him  to  listen  to  a  Turkish  spy  and  betray 
an  important  pass  to  the  enemy.  His  son  Constantin,  warned  by  Mil- 
itza,  a  dancing  girl,  discovers  the  plot. 

Act  III. — Michel  has  stationed  himself  at  the  pass  to  prevent  the 
lighting  of  the  beacon  that  will  give  warning  of  the  Turkish  ap- 
proach. Constantin  appears,  implores  Michel  to  repent,  and  finding 
entreaties  vain,  kills  him,  and  lights  the  beacon  over  his  father's 
corpse. 

Act  IV. — The  Balkans  have  suffered  numerous  defeats.  They 
accuse  Constantin  of  treachery.     Princess  Bazilide,  thwarted  in  an 
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effnrt  to  seduce  bim  from  h[!i  luyaltj.  prodacea  appkrent  proofs  of  his 
guilt.  He  ia  coDdemaed  to  be  cbained  to  the  bate  or  bU  tatber'a 
■talue  Id  tUe  pablic  tquare.  Militza  UTes  bim  from  » lingeriog  and 
sbameful  deatb  bj  Blabbing  him  and  tben  bereelf. 

A  five-act  dramn  entitled  Michael  and  ffin  Lost  Angel, 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  was  produced  simultaneoiisly  at 
the  Lyceum    theatre,  London,   Eng.,   and   the   Empire 
theatre.  New  York 
city,  January  15.   The 
story  recalls  the  model 
of  Hawthorne's  Scar- 
let Letter. 

Oil  January  20 
John  Drew  and  his 
company  presented, 
for  the  first  time  in 
America,  a  new  four- 
act  comedy.  The 
Squire  of  Dames,  from 
the  French  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  adapted 
by  R.  C.  Carton. 

Tbe  plot  dea)fi  lu  some 
extent  witb  amatory  in- 
trigue, uid  tcBi-bes  a  moral 
lesson.  The  Squire  of 
Dainea  ia  an  experienced 
man  of  tbe  world,  who 
8ave«  >  married  womai 
from  folly. 

A  noteworthy 
American  production 

in  grand  opera  was  mi  iinmm  BtTLiJTiw. 

presented  at  the  Bos-  «noli8h  mixk-.i,  comfobir, 

ton  theatre,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  10 — The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter, by  Walter  Damrosch,  libretto  by  George  Parsons  La- 
throp,  after  Hawthorne's  romance.  The  opera  scored  a 
distinct  success. 

Other  productions  in  America  were  The  Benefit  of  the 
Doubt,  a  three-act  comedy  by  Artluir  W.  Pinero,  at  the 
Lyceum  theatre.  New  York  city,  January  6;  and  Mar- 
riage, also  a  three-act  comedy,  by  Brandon  Thomas  and 
Henry  Keeling,  at  the  Empire  theatre.  New  York  city, 
February  17. 

The  latest  Gilbert-and -Sullivan  opera.  The  Grand 
Dukt,  was  produced  at  the  Savoy  theatre,  London,  Eng., 
March  7. 
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ARGHiEOLOGT. 

The  American  School  at  Athens.— -A  most  impor- 
tant achievement  stands  to  the  record  of  Mr.  Eugene  P. 
Andrews,  a  student  in  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  Greece — namely,  the  deciphering  of  the 
ancient  inscription  which,  in  letters  of  bronze,  was  at  one 
time  attached  to  the  east  architrave  of  the  Parthenon.  All 
former  attempts  to  decipher  the  inscription  had  been  in 
vain.  The  letters  had  long  ago  disappeared:  nothing  but 
the  holes  for  the  spikes  by  which  they  were  once  attached 
to  the  marble  was  available  to  indicate  what  the  characters 
were.  However,  after  about  three  weeks'  persistent  work, 
begun  in  the  middle  of  January,  Mr.  Andrews  succeedea 
in  obtaining  paper  impressions,  or  ^'squeezes/'  of  the  nail 
prints.  As  tne  east  architrave  stands  isolated  on  its  col- 
umns, and  the  nail  prints  are  forty  feet  above  the  ground 
and  inaccessible  save  as  one  is  lowered  from  the  blocks 
above,  the  task  was  one  of  special  difficulty.  The  impres- 
sions furnished  the  clue  to  the  reading  of  the  inscription, 
for  each  letter  required  a  certain  number  of  holes  for  fas- 
tening, and  the  holes  were  similarly  arranged  on  each  oc- 
currence of  the  same  letter. 

It  was  found  that  the  inscription  dated  from  the  year  61  A.  D., 
and  was  a  decree  in  honor  of  the  Roman  emperor  Nero,  passed  hy 
**  the  senate  of  the  Areopagas,  the  senate  of  the  Six  Hundrod,  and 
the  Athenian  people."  Only  two  proper  names  remained  to  be  de- 
ciphered at  latest  dispatches  (February  26).  The  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion runs  as  follows: 

H  ES  APEIOr  UArOr  BOTAH  KAI  H  BOTAH  TflN  X  KAl 
O  ^HM02  O  ASHNAinN  ArTOKPATOPA  MEFISTON 
NEPnNA  KAISAPA  KAAVAION  2EBA2T0N  FEPMANIKON 
GEOr  riON  STPATHFOrNTOS  EHI  TOTS  OHAITAS  TO 
OFAOON  TOT   KAI   EWMEAHTOT  KAI  NOMOeETOT  71 

KAATAior  N  or  I  or  Tor  ^AiNor  Em  iepetas  .   .   . 

(nameof  priestess)  THS    .     .     .     {ftLthefa  ntane)  GrFATPOS. 

The  Greek  government  has  given  to  the  American 
School  at  Athens  the  exclusive  privilege  of  excavating  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  citjr  of  Corinth — the  most  promis- 
ing iSeld  still  remaining  in  Greece  for  archaBological  re- 
search. 

Babylonian  Discoveries.— During  the  last  few  years 
the  work  of  archsBological  exploration  in  Babylonia  has 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  labors  of  the  Ameri- 
can expedition,  wlio  have  been  engaged  for  several  years 
in  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  great  mound  of  Niffer, 
in  central  Babylonia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nipur, 
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and  to  the  partially  resumed  work  of  M.  de  Sarzec  at  Tello, 
the  ancient  Lagash. 

The  discoveries  made  by  these  explorers  Lave  been  of  great  im- 
portance, but  they  chiefly  relate  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Chaldean 
empire,  as  far  back  as  4,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Impor- 
tant as  these  discoveries  are,  as  famishing  us  with  the  material  by 
which  to  study  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  Chaldea,  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  desire  that  we  should  obtain  some  inscribed  records, 
possibly  historical  inscriptions,  of  the  period  of  the  New  Babylonian 
«mpire'(B.  C.  606-^588),  especially  of  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II. 
and  Nabonidus.  With  the  exception  of  the  Babylonian  chronicle  of 
the  reign  of  .the  latter  monarch  and  a  few  historical  notices  in  his  cyl- 
inder inscriptions,  we  have  but  little  indication  of  the  existence  of 
historical  records.  A  discovery  of  the  greatest  importyice  has  just 
been  made  by  Father  Scheil.  In  the  Mujelibeh  mound,  one  of  the 
principal  heaps  of  ruins  in  the  enceinte  of  Babylon,  he  has  discovered 
a  long  inscription  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
(B.  C.  555-588),  which  contains  a  mass  of  historical  and  other  data  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  monument  in  question  contains  a  record  of 
the  war  of  revenge  conducted  by  the  Babylonians  and  their  Mandian 
allies  against  Assyria,  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Sennacherib, 
in  B.  C.  698;  an  account  of  the  election  and  coronation  of  Nabonidus  in 
B.  0.  555,  and  the  wonderful  dream  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ap- 
peared to  him;  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
of  the  Moon  god  at  Kharran,  accompanied  by  a  chronological  record 
which  enables  as  to  fix  the  date  of  the  so-called  Scythian  invasion. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  reference  to  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  by 
his  son  in  Tebet,  B.  C.  681.  The  account  of  the  dream  is  incomplete, 
bat  it  Is  most  important  as  showing  .the  implicit  belief  which  these 
Babylonian  kings  had  in  portents  by  dreams,  and  is  also  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Daniel  in  regard  to  the  dreams  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Miscellaneous. — It  was  announced  in  March  that 
Colonel  G.  E.  Raumof  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  had  succeeded 
in  finding  the  ''cap  of  the  Sphinx/'  supposed  at  one  time 
to  haye  adorned  the  head  of  that  ancient  Egyptian  land- 
mark. The  cap^  it  is  said,  measures  four  feet  tnree  inches 
in  hreadth,  and  is  marked  with  three  lotus  columns,  he- 
neath  which  is  a  serpent.  It  was  found  in  the  temple  of 
the  Sphinx,  between  the  forepaws,  at  a  depth  of  about 
fifteen  feet  below  the  surface. 

Attempts  are  being  renewed  to  uncover  the  remains, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  an  ancient  house-boat  and  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Roman  emperor  Caligula,  which  for 
centuries  have  been  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of 
Nemi  near  Rome,  Italy.  Some  articles  of  bronze,  show- 
ing high  artistic  skill,  have  been  detached  and  brought  to 
thesnirface. 
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RELIGION. 

The  A.  L.  6.  A.  C. — A  new  orj^anization  for  ag- 
gressive Christian  work,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  William  Phillips  Hall,  a  business  man  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  was  formed  in  March.  It  is  called  the 
American  League  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Cross. 

The  league  is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  all  churches. 
Like  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  American  Volunteers,  it  is  modelled 
on  the  military  plan;  but  it  is  intended  to  work  socially  as  well  as  re- 
ligiously, and  thus  reach  all,  and  not  merely  the  lower,  classes.  Its 
object  is  "  to  promote  a  revival  of  the  spirit,  work,  and  general  evan- 
gelistic enterprise  of  primitive  Christianity."  There  is  no  formal 
creed  or  doctrine — the  Bible  is  the  only  text-book,  and  the  soldiers 
must  believe  in  it  "from  cover  to  cover."  They  believe  that  all 
Christian  believers  are  required,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  to  en- 
gage in  active  {personal  work  with  the  unsaved.  Meetings  are  to  be 
held  in  churches,  theatres,  amusement  halls,  or  under  whatever  roof 
the  new  army  can  get.  Open-air  meetings  also  will  be  held,  but  there 
are  to  be  no  street  processions,  as  with  the  Salvation  Army.  Neither 
is  there  to  be  a  uniform.  The  only  distinctive  mark  of  the  American 
League — and  it  is  to  be  worn  at  all  times — is  a  button,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  a  cross,  not  unlike  a  Maltese  cross,  but  with  the 
lower  arm  larger  than  the  others.  It  is  in  red,  white,  and  blue  col- 
ors, with  the  letter  *'  A  "  in  the  centre,  "  A  "  on  the  top,  **  (J  "  on  the 
left,  "C*  on  the  right,  and  "L"  on  the  lower  arm — the  initials  of 
the  title  of  the  organization. 

Any  Christian  believer  who  is  in  good  and  regular  standing  in 
any  evangelical  work  may  become  a  member.  Persons  converted  in 
the  work  of  the  league  may  become  members  of  the  organization, 
but  they  must  in  every  case  join  some  evangelical  church  of  their 
choice  within  two  months  thereafter. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  league  are  at  the  home  of  its 
president- colonel,  W.  P.  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Missions  in  Japan.— Last  year  a  deputation  from 
the  prudential  committee  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  was  sent  to  look  over  the 
missionary  field  in  Japan.  The  members  of  the  deputa- 
tion were  Rev.  Dr.  James  L.  Barton  secretary  in  charge 
of  the  Japanese  mission;  Rev.  W.  P.  Ellison,  of  the  pru- 
dential committee;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford' of  Montclair, 
N.  J.;  and  Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  Johnson  of  Chicago,  111. 
They  were  to  inquire  into  the  status  of  missionary  property 
in  Japan,  the  management  of  institutions  under  missionary 
supervision,  the  mutual  attitude  of  native  converts  and 
foreign  missionaries,  and  the  best  methods  for  the  future 
prosecution  of  mission  work  in  co-operation  with  the  na- 
tive churches. 

The  report  of  the  deputation  was  submitted  Janu- 
ary 27. 
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It  was  found  that  the  outlook  for  continuation  of  the  title  of  the 
American  Board  to  its  property  in  Japan,  is  doubtful.  Owing  to  the 
Japanese  law  which  prohibits  a  foreigner  from  holding  property,  the 
property  of  the  board  was  deeded  to  native  Congregational  Christians; 
but  the  purposes  for  which  the  deed  of  gift  was  made  were  in  some 
cases  not  defined,  and  in  these  instances  the  property  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  to  Christianity.  This  is  true  of  the  Doehisha  University 
and  the  Kumamoto  School.  While  these  avow  themselves  as  Christian, 
they  are  unwilling  to  limit  the  word  *' Christian"  by  the  evangelical 
tests  accepted  by  the  board. 

There  has  grown  up,  concomitantly  with  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Japan,  a  general  desire  for  a  national  religion  of  a  type  of 
Christianity  distinctly  Japanese,  uncolored  by  foreign  ideals.  Not 
only  the  Congregationalists,  but  all  foreign  missionaries  in  the  Sun- 
rise Land,  have  now  to  cope  with  this  general  desire  for  a  national  re- 
ligion. The  report  recognizes  to  some  extent  the  reasonableness  of 
the  native  Christian  point  of  view.  **We  cannot  expect,"  it  says, 
"that  the  Japanese  Christians  will  hold  all  the  articles  of  our  faith 
in  precisely  the  same  way  that  they  are  held  in  New  England.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  some  of  them  to  investigate  for 
themselves  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  which 
we  have  regarded  as  settled;  and  during  these  investigations  they  de- 
cline to  accept  as  authoritative  any  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  *  *  * 
As  in  every  country  into  which  the  Gospel  enters,  the  exact  forms 
which  some  phases  of  external  Christianity  assume  will  be  peculiar 
to  that  country,  so  must  we  expect  to  find  in  Japan."  However,  the 
deputation  found  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  leaders  the  native 
churches  hold  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  Christianity,  and  that  all 
they  desire  is  to  recast  those  beliefs  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Japan. 

Finally,  the  continuation,  but  not  expansion,  of  the  work  of  the 
board  along  its  present  general  lines,  is  recommended.  **  The  ques- 
tion forced  upon  us  by  our  investigations."  says  the  committee,  *'is 
not  how  may  the  American  Board  withdraw  its  missionaries  from 
Japan,  but,  rather,  how  may  it  help  them  to  work  more  wisely 
and  efficiently.  That  can  be  best  accomplished  in  existing  condi- 
tions, not  by  an  increase  of  the  resident  missionary  force,  but  by  cer- 
tain changes  in  methods.  We  recommend  that  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries in  the  service  of  the  American  Board  in  Japan  be  not  in- 
creased at  present.  Evangelistic  work  can  be  better  done  by  the  Japa- 
nese, but  the  training  can  better  be  given  by  professors  and  pastors  from 
abroad.  We  recommend  that  the  prudential  committee  take  measures 
to  send  annually  to  Japan  men  of  established  ability  and  reputation, 
to  speak  on  various  subjects  in  furtherance  of  missionary  work,  and 
that  in  this  plan  they  endeavor  to  secure  the  co  operation  of  other 
missionary  societies.  The  nation  has  been  disarmed  of  its  suspicions 
against  Christianity.  The  missionary  is  now  free  to  go  at  will  into 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Bible  and  Christian  literature  have  free 
circulation  everywhere. 

"  We  unite  in  suggesting  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  pruden- 
tial committee,  occasional  visits  be  made  to  the  various  missions  of 
the  board,  first  by  the  secretary  and  members  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittee, that  they  may  better  understand  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  them;  and*  second,  by  such  pastors  and  laymen  as  may  be  se- 
lected, in  order  that  the  churches  may  be  helped  to  appreciate  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  service  committed  to  their  representa- 
tives in  foreign  lands." 
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Miscellaneous. — On  January  5,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Mgr.  Francis  SatoUi,  titular  archbishop  of 
Lepanto,  and  Papal  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States, 
was  formally  elevate^  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  The  cere- 
mony of  conferring  the  berretta  was  performed  by  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  in  the  presence  of  fourteen  archbishops,  thirty- 
five  bishops,  and  several  hundred  priests  and  seminarians, 
and  a  congregation  containing  many  diplomats,  officials, 
and  professional  men.  Almost  every  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  on  the  American  continent  was  represented.  Only 
twice  before  had  a  similar  ceremony  been  performed  in 
the  United  States — once  in  Baltimore.  Cardinal  Satolli 
celebrated  the  pontifical  high  mass  that  followed,  at  which 
Archbishop  Kain  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  preached  the  sermon. 
The  announcement  of  Mgr.  Satolli's  elevation  to  the  car- 
dinalate  was  made  last  November  (Vol.  5,  p.  975). 

During  the  first  week  in  January  the  initial  convention 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  held  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  attended  by  over  900 
students  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  over  forty  missionary  societies. 

This  union,  formed  only  a  little  over  three  years  ago,  has  1,038 
members,  206  of  whom  are  women.  Nearly  half  of  the  members  are 
already  at  work  in  foreign  fields.  Forty-two  societies  have  members 
of  the  union  working  under  their  auspices  in  twenty-seven  countries. 

The  joint  committee  of  representatives  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  and  Epworth  League  societies  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step  toward  solving  the  question  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  two  organizations. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  members  of  the  Epworth  League  who 
adopt  the  pledge  and  consecration  meeting  of  the  Endeavor  Society 
be  admitted  to  all  unions  without  change  of  name;  that  all  Endeav- 
orers  in  the  Methodist  Church  become  members  of  the  Epworth 
League,  and  that  all  members  of  the  Epworth  League  who  desire 
affiliation  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  Endeavor  Society.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  it  is  recommended  that  the  two  have  common  devotional 
topics.  The  re]x>rt  is  signed  by  President  Clark  and  several  trustees 
of  the  Endeavor  Society,  and  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald  and  others  on  the 
part  of  the  Epworth  Ijeague. 

Through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nathan, 
the  pioneer  head  of  the  mission  in  Morocco,  Africa,  an 
American  mission  station  has  been  established  at  Mequinez, 
with  the  permission  and  recognition  of  the  Turkisn  gov- 
ernment. 
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Mineral  Production  of  the  United  States.— The 

following  table  shows  the  total  amount  and  value  of  the 
metal-products  from  domestic  ores  of  the  United  States 
daring  1895.     Figures  for  1894  are  given  for  comparison. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1894  AND  1895. 


MetolB. 


AlummiiuiL,  pouodB 

Antimony,  short  tons 

Copper,  pounds 

Qola.  Troyoz 

Iron,  pig,  lonff  tons 

Lead  (va!.,  N.  Y.),  short  tons 
Qnicksilver,  Wk.  76i  lbs.  . . 
silver,  comm.  val.  Troy  oz.. 
Zinc  (spelter),  short  tons. . . 


1894. 


Customary 
measures. 

817,000 

220 

858.504,814, 

1,928.619! 

6.657.388 

160,867 

80.440 

49,846.875 

74.(104 


Value  at 

place  of 

production. 


$490,660 
80.200 
88,510.489 
39,764,708 
71,966.864 
10.585,048 

1,096.810 
31,408.581 

5.209,882 


1895. 


Total. 


Coal,  tons 

Iron  ore,  long  tons  . . . 
Zinc  oxide,  short  tons. 


160,960,781 

11,880.000 

22,814 


Total  values. 


$194,095,6:&2 

184,721,871 

14,800,000 

1.711,275 

$201,288,146 


Customary 
measures. 

Value  at 

place  of 

production. 

650,000 

425 

886,000.000 

2,152.877 

9,846.606 

lM).24ft 

88.978 

41.888,764 

a\49i 

$467,500 

67,575 

88,605.600 

44,870.998 

112.159.272 

10,287.227 

1,818,589 

86,928.712 

6.206,647 

$240,997,a») 

218,000,000 

81,500,000 

1,588,800 

196.000,000 

18,000,000 

K.fi90 

$245,088,800 

The  increase  in  metal  production  was  24.2  per  cent; 
in  coal,  16.6  per  cent;  in  iron  ore,  112.1  per  cent. 

Besides  the  gold  and  silver  from  domestic  mines,  the 
foreign  gold  refined  in  the  United  States  during  1895  was 
202,715  fine  ounces,  value  $4,190,119;  and  the  silver  29,- 
324,446  fine  ounces,Talue  119, 148,210  (65.3  cents  per  ounce). 

Foreign  Trade  and  Immigration. — The  following 
snmmary  is  based  on  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  treasury  department  at  Washington. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1895,  was  $824,862,475.  which  wa.s  only  $39,778 
less  than  the  year  1894.  The  imports  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  $801,663,490,  which  were  $125,350,449  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  latter  sum  $416,858,327  was  dutiable,  and  $384,810,163 
was  the  value  of  ^oods  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  increase  of  im)K>rts 
over  the  year  1894  was  chiefly  in  dutiable  merchandise,  as  the  value 
of  the  goods  admitted  free  of  duty  was  only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  exports  67.56  per  cent  were  agricultural 
products,  which  is  a  falling  off  of  8.52  per  cent  since  1894;  and 
24.90  per  cent  were  manufactured  products,  which  was  an  increase  of 
1.88  per  cent  during  the  same  period.     The  imports  were  as  follows: 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals $381,588,775 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry 218,531.062 

Manufactured  articles  for  mechanic  arts 102,482.986 

Articles  manufactured  for  consumption .* 150,858.846 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc 97,251,851 
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The  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  year,  were  as  follows: 
Gold.  $82,538,786;  silver,  $11,286,007.  The  exports  of  the  precious 
metals  during  the  same  period- were:  Gold,  $104,605,028;  silver,  $53,- 
838,158.  There  was  a  large  excess  in  both  import  and  export  of  these 
metals  over  1894,  the  greatest  exce^ss  being  in  the  imports. 

The  numbers  of  immigrants  arriving  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  daring  the  year  1895  were:  Male,  186,060;  female,  188,270, 
which  was  an  increase  of  75,847  over  1894. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  during  the 
year  was:  Sailing  vessels,  4,677,213;  steam  vessels,  15.484,923  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  daring  the  same  period  was:  Sail- 
ing vessels,  4,680,116;  steam  vessels,  15,487,788.  These  figures  do 
not  vary  materially  from  those  of  the  previous  year. 
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DISASTERS. 

American:— 

On  January  4  six  persons  were  killed  and  two  injured 
by  an  east-bound  express  train  which  crashed  into  a  freight 
train  standing  on  an  open  switch  at  Schooley's  Station,  near 
Chillicothe,  0. 

Seven  sailors  lost  their  lives  through  the  wrecking  of 
the  British  bark  Janet  Cowan,  which  went  ashore  in  a 
gale,  December  31,  1895,  near  Carnianah  on  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  island,  B.  C. 

On  February  2  the  Ilazeltine  building  and  the  building 
of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  in  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Other 
buildings  were  aaraaged.  Total  approximate  loss:  $1,076,- 
000,  largely  covered  by  insurance. 

On  February  6  nearly  a  dozen  workmen  were  drowned 
by  the  collapse  of  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Pequabuck 
river,  at  Bristol,  Conn.  The  bridge  had  been  weakened 
by  the  high  flood  prevailing  at  the  time. 

On  February  17  fire  destroyed  the  six-story  Burdette 
building,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  occupied  by  shirt-waist  and  collar 
factories,  besides  two  smaller  buildings.  Three  female 
employes  were  killed  by  jumping  from  upper-story  win- 
dows, and  as  many  more  perished  in  the  flames. 

An  explosion  in  the  Vulcan  coal  mine  near  Newcastle, 
Colo.,  February  18,  caused  the  death  of  many  Italian 
workmen. 

On  February  23  seven  lives  were  lost  by  the  burning  of 
the  home  of  James  R.  Armiger  in  North  Charles  street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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On  February  29  a  dense  fog  caused  several  disasters  to 
shipping  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city.  The  Atlas 
Line  steamer  Aiba,  anchored  off  Fort  Wadsworth,  was 
run  into  and  sunk  by  the  French  Line  steamer  La  Bour- 
gogne,  fortunately  without  loss  of  life.  Tlie  Clyde  Line 
boat  Oeorae  W.  Clyde  had  to  be  beached  after  being  run  into 
by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  steamer  Guyandotte.  The 
American  Line  steamship  New  York  went  ashore^  but 
without  damage,  on  the  West  Bank. 

By  the  burning  of  the  Genesee  apartment  house  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  six  or  eight  lives  were  lost. 

Fire  destroyed  about  $150,000  worth  of  property  in  the 
central  portion  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  March  3. 

Foreign:— 

Severe  earthquakes,  recalling  the  disaster  at  Euchan 
in  November  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  831),  visited  the  Khalkhal 
district  of  Persia,  January  2  and  5^  causing  the  loss  of 
over  1,000  lives. 

About  fifty  deaths  were  caused  by  the  burning  of  a 
theatre  in  Ekaterinoslav,  capital  of  the  Russian  province 
of  that  name,  about  January  20. 

An  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  near  Pont-y-Pridd,  Wales, 
January  27,  killed  over  fifty  miners. 

On  January  25-28  a  storm,  following  a  spell  of  unusual 
heat,  devastated  the  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  de- 
stroying houses  and  shipping,  and  causing  considerable  loss 
of  life.  Townsville,  a  seaport  on  Cleveland  bay,  was  most 
severely  visited.  The  damage  to  property  is  estimated  at 
$2,500,000.  Earlier  in  the  month  a  hurricane  did  great 
damage  in  the  Tonga  and  Hapai  groups  of  islands.  On 
March  6  a  terrific  hurricane  is  said  to  have  visited  the  Fiji 
islands. 

On  February  2  eight  persons  were  killed  and  sixty  in- 
jured by  the  collapse,  during  service,  of  a  church  at  Man- 
levrier,  near  Angers,  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
France. 

On  February  12  Guayaquil,  the  commercial  emporium 
of  Ecuador,  was  visited  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  over 
130  buildings,  including  the  cathedral  of  San  Augustin 
and  the  adjoining,  convent  in  which  the  fire  started.  Five 
members  of  the  fire  brigade  were  killed,  and  about  forty 
persons  injured.     Loss:  fully  $4,000,000. 

Forty  persons  were  drowned,  February  13,  by  the  cap- 
sizing of  the  steamer  Pearl  at  Brisbane,  Queensland.  The 
Pearl  was  carried  by  a  strong  current  against  the  cable 
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chains  of  the  Lucinda,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Brisbane 
river,  and  was  almost  cut  in  two  before  capsizing. 

On  February  19  an  explosion  of  dynamite  caused  the 
death  of  about  100  persons  and  the  injury  of  about  200 
others,  at  Vredendorp,  a  poor  suburb  of  Johannesburg  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  disaster  occurred  while  some  cars, 
loaded  with  about  fifty  tons  of  dynamite  and  ninety  cases 
of  detonators,  were  being  switched  from  one  track  to 
another.  A  hole  was  torn  in  the  earth  200  feet  long,  80 
feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep.  Every  house  within  half  a 
mile  was  wrecked;  and  1,000  families  were  made  homeless. 
A  relief  committee  was  promptly  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  President  Kriiger.  The  government  of  the  re- 
public subscribed  £25,000  to  the  relief  fund;  the  Nether- 
lands railway,  £10,000;  and  the  dynamite  company,  £5,000. 
For  the  time  being,  political  and  racial  differences  were 
lost  sight  of,  and  European  and  Boer  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  extending  aid  to  the  distressed. 

On  March  23  a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Colon,  Colom- 
bia, was  destroyed  by  fire.     Loss:  probably  over  $300,000. 
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Science:— 

The  Climatic  Causation  of  Disease.  With  chart  show- 
ing the  pathological  distribution  of  climate  in  the  United 
States.  By  I.  M.  Cline,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  23  pp.  Paper.  Galveston,  Tex. :  Knapp  Bros. 

A  very  instractive  paper  read  before  the  Texas  State  Medical  As- 
sociation last  year,  showing  that  to  some  extent  definite  relations  sub- 
sist between  climatic  influences  and  the  prevalence  of  certain  types 
of  disease. 

The  Story  of  the  Solar  System,  Simply  told  for  gen- 
eral readers.  By  George  F.  Chambers,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  au- 
thor of  The  Story  of  the  Stars.  With  twenty-eight  illus- 
trations. The  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  188  pp.  In- 
dexed. IGrao.  40  cents.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Treats  of  the  sun,  his  planets,  and  the  comets  in  a  descriptive  and 
practical  way,  with  special  reference  to  the  convenience  and  opportu 
nities  of  persons  having  access  to  telescopes  costing  from  $50  to  $200. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology,     A  Guide  in  Studying 
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Animal  Life  and  Structure  in  Field  and  Laboratory.  By 
James  G.  Needham,  M.  S.  Illustrated.  302  pp.  In- 
dexed. 12mo.  90  cents.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  put  the  student  in  the  way  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  animal  life  and  structure  by  making  all  things 
connected  with  its  study  so  simple  and  readily  understooKl  that  they 
appeal  to  every  child. 

Handbook  of  Arctic  Discoveries.     By  A.  W.  Greely. 

Columbian  Knowledge  series.     Number  III.     Edited  by 

Professor  Todd.     257  pp.     Indexed.     Illustrated.    12mo. 

11.00.  Boston:  Roberts  Bros. 

Contains  a  mass  of  information  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
time.  Briefly,  but  comprehensively  and  most  clearly,  the  history  of 
the  various  expeditions  to  the  North  is  presented. 

Greenland  Icefields  and  Life  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
With  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  Ice  Age.  By  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  author  of 
the  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  etc.,  and  Warren  Upham, 
A.  M.,  F.  G.  S.  A.  With  numerous  maps  and  illustrations. 
407  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $2.00.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

This  work  is  based  on  observations  made  during  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition of  1894  in  the  ill-fated  Miranda  (Vol.  4,  p.  682),  but  it  is  much 
more  than  a  diarj  of  the  vojage.  It  is  really  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  geological  knowledge  of  the  northern  latitudes,  and 
its  style  of  writing  makes  it  a  work  of  absorbing  general  interest. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  :— 

The  Psychology  of  Attention.  By  Th.  Ribot.  3d  edi- 
tion, rerised.  120  pp.  Indexed.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.     Chicago,  111. :  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  "mechanism"  of  at- 
tention as  distinguished  from  its  effects.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  psy- 
chologists have  heretofore  given  most  thought  and  research. 

Studies  of  Childhood.  By  James  Sully,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
dk-aiYioroi  Outlines  of  Psychology,  GiG.  Illustrated.  527  pp. 
Indexed.    12mo.    $2.50.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  studies  in  this  volume  are  not,  says  Professor  Sully,  "a com- 
plete treatise  on  child- psychology,  but  merely  deal  with  certain  aspects 
of  children's  minds  which  happen  to  have  come  under  my  notice,  and 
to  have  had  special  interest  for  me.  In  preparing  them  I  have  tried 
to  combine  with  the  needed  measure  of  exactness  a  manner  of  presen- 
tation which  should  attract  other  readers  than  students  of  psychology, 
more  particularly  parents  and  young  teachers." 

Political  Economy^  Civics,  and  Sociology:— 

Handbook  on  Currency  and  Wealth.  By  George  B. 
Waldron,  A.  M.,  statistical  editor  of    The   Voice.     With 

Vol.  6.^15. 
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numerous  tables  and  diagrams.  150  pp.  12mo.  Flexible 
cloth,  60  cents.  New  York,  London,  and  Toronto:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  little  com- 
pendium for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  silver  question  now  so 
prominent.  The  book  is  impartial,  presenting  in  an  unbiased  man- 
ner the  facts  on  all  sides,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. The  book  contains  among  other  things  descriptions  in  full 
of  the  money  systems  of  the  United  States,  present  and  past;  the 
money  systems  and  finances  of  the  world;  the  relation  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  to  production,  prices,  and  wages;  wealth  and  its  owner- 
ship, including  its  production,  distribution,  and  consumption;  also 
the  extent  of  debts  of  all  kinds;  facts  relative  to  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones,  strikes  and  lockouts,  land  and  population,  immigra- 
tion and  foreign  born,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  last  vote  for  presi- 
dent. A  carefully  prepared  index  furnishes  easy  access  to  any  fact 
covered. 

Congressio7ial  Currency. — An  Outline  of  the  Federal 
Money  System.  By  A.  C.  Gordon.  Questions  of  the  Day 
series.  234  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $1.25.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

This  book  will  appeal  especially  to  practical,  business  men.  It 
deals  with  current  questions,  as  well  as  with  the  question  of  cur- 
rency, with  national  bank  notes,  with  the  public  debt  and  the  gold  re- 
serve, and  with  all  the  other  grave  matters  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment are  in  the  public  mind. 

Political  Economy  for  High  Scliools  and  Academies, 
By  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  I).  108  pp. 
12mo.  55  cents.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  text-books  written  from  the  protec- 
tionist point  of  view.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  tariff  discussion, 
but  traverses  the  general  field  of  the  still  rather  indefinite  science  of 
political  economy. 

Regeneration,  A  Reply  to  Max  Nordau.  AVith  an  in- 
troduction by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  311  pp.  8vo. 
Indexed.     $2.00.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

An  anonymous  work — the  writer  probably  an  Knglishman  with 
anti-German  proclivities.  In  many  respects  it  is  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  vigorous  criticism  of  Nordau's  book,  Deyen- 
eration,  which  appeared  last  year  (Vol,  5,  p.  4^7). 

The  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  Analysis  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Association  and  of  Social  Organization.  By 
Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  M.  A.  8vo.  W.OO.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Notwithstanding  the  researches  of  the  last  twenty  years,  social 
science  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  development:  it  is  indefinite.  A 
truly  philosophical,  and  therefore  final,  presentment  of  "those  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  and  control  the  phenomena  of  society  "  is  still 
to  be  looked  for.  The  present  volume  is  a  brilliant  contribution.  As 
stated  by  the  author,  it  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  principles  of  so- 
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ciology  in  a  coherent  theoiy.  He  believes  that  sociology  is  a  pyscho- 
logical  science,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  therefore  directed  chiefly 
to  the  psychic  aspects  of  social  phenomena. 

Proportional  Representation,  By  John  K.  Commons. 
With  diagram,  maps,  appendix.  Library  of  Politics  and 
Economics.  298  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $1.75.  Boston: 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  author  ''  traces  recent  evil  phases  of  American  political  life 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  century-old  system  of  electing  single  rep- 
resentatives from  limited  districts,"  the  result  of  which  is  merely  to 
divide  the  people  into  two  hostile  partisan  camps.  A  powerful  argu- 
ment is  made  for  the  plan  advocated  by  the  Proportional  Representa- 
tion League,  of  whicn  Professor  Commons  was  the  founder.  The 
author  bmieves  "  that  proportional  representation  will  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  the  voter  and  freedom  from  the  rule  of  the  party  ma- 
chine; that  it  will  do  away  with  the  spoils  system  and  result  in  the 
purification  of  politics;  and  that  it  will  be  an  effective  agent  in  mu- 
nicipal and  social  reform." 

Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal AND  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

An  Early  Essay  07i  Proportional  Rejnesentation.  By 
Edmund  J.  James.    20  pp.   8vo.    Paper.     Price  25  cents. 

"  In  1844  Thomas  Gilpin  read  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  a  paper  on  the  'Representation  of  Minorities  of  Electors.' 
This  paper  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  systematic  dis- 
cussions of  the  plan  now  known  as  minority,  or  proportional,  repre- 
sentation. The  paper  antedates  Thomas  Harems  earliest  essays  on  the 
subject  by  thirteen  years;  and  that  of  James  Garth  Marshall  by  almost 
ten  years.  It  is  reprinted  entire  in  the  present  monograph,  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Gilpin  and  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
paper. 

*'  The  history  of  this  pamphlet  illustrates  how  there  is  a  time  for 
everything,  and  how  everything  must  wait  for  its  time.  Written  at 
a  period  when  there  was  a  general  demand  for  some  kind  of  reform 
in  our  system  of  representation,  it  undertook  to  show  how,  by  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  proportional  representation,  the  general  ticket  and 
caucus  system  could  be  made  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  It  failed 
to  accomplish  its  immediate  purpose;  and  only  now,  after  fifty  years, 
is  beginning  to  bear  practical  fruit.  The  caucus  system  and  the 
single  member  district  system  have  not  yielded  the  results  hoped  for. 
Whether  any  scheme  of  proportional  or  minority  representation  can 
do  better,  may  be  a  question;  but  it  begins  to  look  as  if  some  such 
method  were  destined  to  have  a  trial." 

Rudolf  von  Oneist.  By  Conrad  Bornhak,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.     18  pp.     8vo.     Paper.     Price  15  cents. 

An  essay  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  German  political  scien- 
tist and  jurist.     The  writer  says  of  Gneist: 

"More  fortunate  than  his  great  predecessor,  Montesquieu,  he  was 
able  to  see  the  realization  of  his  ideals,  though  he  was  forced  to  ad.- 
mit  also  their  partial  inadequacy." 

The  Multiple  Money  Standard,  By  Professor  J.  Allen 
Smith.     60  pp.     8vo.    Paper.     Price  50  cents. 
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In  this  xnonograpli  Professor  Smith  first  discasses  the  relation  of 
money  to  industrial  society,  the  two  conceptions  of  a  standard  of 
value,  and  the  unstability  of  gold  as  a  commodity.  He  then  shows 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  composite  gold  and  silver 
standard,  and  advocates  the  adoption  of  a  multiple  money  standard. 
According  to  this  plan  a  considerable  number  of  leading  commo- 
dities, such  as  wheat,  gold,  iron,  cotton,  silver,  etc.,  are  combined  to- 
gether in  the  ratio  of  their  importance.  These  then  form  the  perma- 
nent standard  of  value.  Professor  Smith  then  explains  how  a  circu- 
lating medium  could  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  this  standard,  which 
would  be  convertible  into  either  gold  or  silver.  He  also  attempts  to 
show  why  this  standard  would  be  practically  invariable.  In  conclu- 
sion he  tells  how  such  a  standard  would  help  to  solve  the  economic 
problem  of  distribution. 

Religion:— 

The  Fishemian  and  His  Friends.  A  Series  of  Revival 
Sermons  by  Louis  Albert  Banks^  D.  D.,  pastor  Hanson 
Place  M.  E.  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  365  pp.  12mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  t;1.50.  New  York,  London,  and  Toronto: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

The  thirty -one  revival  sermons  in  this  volume  were  all  the  result 
of  long  study  and  observation,  but  the  actual  construction  of  each 
sermon  was  left  till  the  day  of  delivery.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst 
characterizes  these  sermons  as  follows:  ''The  subjects  are  strong, 
striking,  and  varied,  the  treatment  is  of  the  most  searching  kind,  and, 
altogether,  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  devotionalliterature." 
In  suggestion  and  illustrative  material  this  book  is  invaluable  to 
Christian  workers  in  the  Bible  class  of  the  Sunday  school  or  in  the 
pulpit. 

Talks  to  the  King's  Children.  Second  series  of  '*  Five 
Minute  Object  Sermons, ''  by  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D.  256 
pp.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00.  New  York,  London,  and  To- 
ronto: Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  there  are  but  few  in  any 
language.  The  author  has  done  for  children  what  Schriver  in  Ger- 
many, and  Dean  Stanley  in  England,  have  done  for  grown  people. 
With  some  object  of  every-day  life  presented  to  the  eye,  the  author, 
after  the  manner  of  the  parables,  presents  the  important  truths  of  the 
gospel  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  both  old  and  young.  Some  of 
the  sermons  are  little  classics.  The  book  is  a  model  for  children's 
sermons,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  mothers  in  the  nursery,  teachers 
in  the  school  room,  and  missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  by 
grown  people  for  devotional  reading  and  by  pastors  in  preparing  to 
preach  to  children. 

Christ's  Trumpet  Call  to  the  Ministry;  or,  The  Prea>cher 
and  the  Preaching  for  the  Present  Crisis.  By  Daniel  S. 
Gregory,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  365  pp.  12ino.  Cloth,  |tl.25. 
New  York,  London,  and  Toronto:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

The  chapters  cover  the  whole  field  of  ministerial  duty  in  its  rela- 
tion to  present  conditions  and  exigencies. 

The  book  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  obligation  of  the  church 
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of  Christ  for  the  immediate  evangelization  of  the  world.  It  empha- 
sizes the  fearful  responsibility  of  the  ministry  as  the  divinely  consti- 
tuted leaders  in  this  work.  Of  one  of  its  chapters  a  writer  in  one  of 
the  religious  journals  says:  "  We  regard  it  as  containing  more  valu- 
able suggestions  in  respect  to  pulpit  efficiency  than  many  large  vol- 
umes on  nomiletics  that  we  have  consulted." 

The  Religion  of  Sciefice.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Second 
edition^  revised  and  enlarged.  125  pp.  Indexed.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  50  cents;  paper,  25  cents.  Chicago,  111. :  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co. 

In  accord  with  the  general  objects  aimed  at  in  the  work  of  the 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  the  present  booklet  '*  aims  to  sketch 
the  issgogics  of  the  Religion  of  Science,  intending  to  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  it,  to  prevent  misconceptions,  and  to  impart  general  in- 
formation concerning  its  principles  and  scope."  The  ultimate  aim  of 
the  movement  is  ''  a  rationalizing  of  the  religious  faith  and  a  broad- 
ening of  the  sectarian  creeds  into  one  cosmicsl  religion." 

What  Shall  I  Tell  the  CMldrenf    Object  Sermons  and 

Teachings.     By  the  Eev.  George  V.  Reichel,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

author  of  Light  on  Scriptural  Truths  from  Recent  Science 

and  History,  etc.     304  pp.     12mo.     $1.50.    -New  York: 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  caisual  Sunday  scholar 
has  discouraged  many  a  teacher.  Dr.  Reichel  expounds  his  system  in 
this  little  book,  which  commends  itself  for  its  practicability  and  sim- 
plicity. 

History:— 

The  CJiina-Japan  War.  Compiled  from  Japanese, 
Chinese  and,  foreign  sources.  By  Vladimir.  Illustrated. 
449  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  t54.50.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner^s  Sons. 

A  very  careful  and  copious  account  of  the  military,  naval,  and 
diplomatic  incidents  of  the  recent  war  in  the  Far  East. 

Puritanism  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  From  its 
Inception  in  the  Eeign  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  Establishment 
of  the  Puritan  Theocracy  in  New  England.  An  Histor- 
ical Handbook.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gregory.  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D.,  author  of  The  Pil- 
grim in  Old  England.  406  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $2.00. 
Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

The  book  deals  with  the  rise  and  development  of  Puritanism  in 
England,  its  conflict  with  the  church,  the  martyrs,  the  founding 
of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  and  its  development  in  New 
England. 

King  Stork  and  King  Log.  A  Study  of  Modern  Russia. 
By  Sergins  Michael  Dragomanoff  ^Stepniak").  2  vols. 
12mo.     tb.Wnet.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Tlie  last  work  of  tbe  late  Russian  exile.  Me  '*  relates  the 
sufferings  of  those  exiled  by  administrative  order  to  the  Arctic 
zone,  where  the  average  temperature  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  is  31**  Fahr.  below  zero,  and  for  the  whole  year  is  only 
l^'Fahr.  above  zero.  He  charges  the  government  of  Alexander 
III.  with  a  'decided'  inclination  to  extend  the  practice  of  adminis- 
trative exile  to  these  uninhabitable  deserts.''  Yet  Stepniak  looked 
forward  hopefully  to  the  future  of  his  country,  prophesying  that  the 
development  of  another  hundred  years  will  surely  land  Russia  in  po- 
litical freedom.  The  creation  of  a  consultative  chamber,  he  held, 
giving  national  representation  defaHo,  would  obviate  the  danger  of  a 
violent  outburst,  and  prolong  indefinitely  for  the  czar  the  placid  ten- 
ure of  his  sovereignty. 

John  Sherman^s  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  in  the 
House,  Senate,  and  Cabinet,  An  Autobiography.  In  two 
volumes.  Illustrated.  1,239  pp.  8vo.  Cloth,  $7.50;  half 
morocco,  $12.00.    Chicago:  The  Werner  Co. 

While  largely  autobiographical  in  character,  this  work  reviews 
the  chief  political  events  of  the  period  from  1854  to  the  present  day, 
dwelling  particularly^-of  course,  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view — 
upon  the  leading  financial  measures  of  the  United  States  government 
during  that  period.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  discuss  the  campaign 
plans  of  the  Civil  War;  nor  does  it  enlarge  upon  such  of  the  author's 
associates  as  distinguished  themselves  in  public  life.  References, 
however,  to  some  of  the  latter  were  unavoidable,  and  comments  are 
made  on  the  failure  of  certain  sup)X)sed  friends  to  promote  the  writer's 
reasonable  ambition  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1888. 

Ironclads  in  Actio?i,  A  Sketch  of  Naval  Warfare  from 
1855  to  1895.  With  some  account  of  the  development  of 
the  battleship  in  England.  By  II.  W.  Wilson.  With  an 
introduction  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  author  of 
The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History,  etc.  With 
maps,  plans,  and  illustrations.  2  vols.  357,  374  pp.  In- 
dexed.    8vo.     $8.00.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

"To  the  general  reader  the  clear  accounts  of  naval  operations 
such  afl  those  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Lissa,  the  story  of 
the  river  fighting  at  New  Orleans,  of  the  adventures  of  the  Alabama 
and  her  consorts,  and,  finally,  of  the  recent  struggle  between  China 
and  Japan,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  as  forming  part  of  the  gen- 
eral history  of  modem  warfare." 

77ie  Life  of  Tho^nas  Hutchinson,  Royal  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  James  K.  Hos- 
mer,  author  of  Samuel  Adams  in  *' American  Statesmen" 
series,  etc.  With  portrait.  453  pp.  8vo.  Indexed.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  $4.00.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  much  dispar- 
aged Tory  governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  it  per- 
tains. 
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Biography  :— 

Bismarck's  Table  Talk.  Edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes.  By.  C.  Lowe,  M.  A.,  author  of  Prince  Bis- 
march  An  Historical  Biography,  etc.   With  portrait.  387 

Sp.    Indexed.    12mo.    11.25.    New  York:  Fred^k  Wame 
;Co. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  based  on  the  two  balky  volumes  of  Herr 
von  Poschinger,  we  find  an  exceedingly  interesting  picture  of  the 
great  chancellor  as  he  appears  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in  the 
freedom  of  familiar  intercourse  and  in  the  confidence  of  private  friend- 
ship. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  His  Family  Letters.  With  a 
Memoir  by  William  Michael  Rossetti.  2  vols.  With 
portraits.  440,436  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  $6.50.  Boston: 
Roberts  Bros. 

This  may  be  considered  the  first  complete  and  authoritative  life 
of  one  of  the  most  singular  figures  of  the  century — one  who  did  much 
to  turn  into  fresh  channels  the  currents  of  English  art  and  poetry, 
but  whose  character,  until  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  was  in- 
vested with  vagueness  and  indistinctness. 

Joa)i  of  Arc.  By  Francis  C.  Lowell.  With  maps. 
382  pp.  Indexed.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  clear,  straightforward  narrative  of  the  marvellous  career  of  the 
virgin  martyr  of  French  liberty.  The  work  displays  on  the  part  of  the 
author  (who  is  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  Mass.)  a  deep  and  appreciative  in- 
sight into  the  historical  influences  of  the  time  under  review.  After 
sketching  the  conditions  then  prevailing  in  France,  the  writer  takes 
up  the  incidents  in  the  girl's  career.  Joan's  own  account  of  her  mis- 
sion and  the  testimony  of  her  contemporaries  are  impartially  weighed; 
and  those  facts  in  the  light  of  which  alone  we  find  any  comprehension 
of  the  part  she  played,  are  frankly  accepted.  The  reader  may  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  '*  inspired  " 
or  "demented."  The  author's  understanding  of  the  popular  beliefs 
and  official  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  period,  enables  him  to 
give  an  eminently  fair  account  of  her  trial,  of  which  we  must  not 
judge  in  the  light  of  our  latter-day  English  or  American  customs,  but 
from  the  view -point  of  the  institutions  of  mediaeval  France.  The 
saintly,  yet  quite  human  figure  of  Joan,  is  set  forth  with  that  simple 
dignity  that  was  one  secret  of  her  enduring  strength. 

Bayard  Taylor.  By  Albert  H.  Smyth.  With  a  portrait. 

American   Men   of  Letters.     Edited  by  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.     320  pp.     Indexed.      12mo.      11.25.      Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

'*  The  author  has  not  been  contented  with  making  a  summary  of 
previously  existing  literature  dealing  with  his  theme;  he  has  been 
able  to  secure  from  many  of  Taylor's  friends  and  colleagues  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  instructive  reminiscences;  and  he  has  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  analyzing  of  the  changing  intellectual  and 
social  conditions  amid  which  Taylor  lived  and  wrote  during  the  thirty 
years  of  his  active  literary  career." 
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Life  of  Cardinal  Mannina,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
By  Eamnnd  Sheridan  Parcell.  With  portraits  and  index. 
2  vols.  Vol.  1^  Manning  as  an  Anglican.  Vol.  2,  Man- 
ning as  a  Catholic.  8vo.  $6.00.  Tsew  York:  Macmillan 
&Co. 

A  remarkable  work,  touching  upon  some  of  the  most  critical  and 
controverted  events  of  this  century,  in  dealing  with  which  the  biog- 
rapher is  notably  free  from  politic  reservations,  and  outspoken  both 
as  to  the  distinguished  prelate  and  as  to  many  of  the  persons  he 
offended  or  pleased,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  movement  known  as 
the  Catholic  Revival.  There  will  be  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  use  which  the  author  has  made  of  materials  to  which  he  had  ac- 
cess. It  should  be'noted  that  the  executors  of  the  late  Cardinal  Man- 
ning disavow  all  responsibility  for  Mr.  Purcell's  work,  "more  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  publication  of  private  letters  and  documents 
affecting  both  the  happiness  of  the  living  and  the  reputation  of  the 
dead;"  and  announce  their  intention,  from  the  mass  of  materials  at 
their  disposal,  to  publish  a  "real  and  complete  history"  of  the  life 
of  Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  By  S.  H.  Jeyes. 
With  a  frontispiece.  Public  Men  of  To-day.  An  Interna- 
tional series.  258  pp.  12mo.  11.25.  New  York:  Fred'k 
Warne  &  Co. 

This  sketch  of  the  present  colonial  secretary  of  Great  Britain  is 
full  of  valuable  biographical  data;  but,  regarding  any  attempt  made 
to  estimate  the  full  historical  significance  of  any  living  personage, 
particularly  one  so  prominently  before  the  public  gaze  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  and  has  been,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effort  can  accomplish 
results  only  provisional,  if  not  entirely  speculative. 

Literature:— 

7'he  Proverbs.      Edited,   with  an  introduction    and 

notes,  by  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     The  Modern 

Reader's  Bible.    194  pp.   Indexed.    16mo.    50  cents.  New 

York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  series  to  which  the  name  Modern  Reader's  Bible  has  been 
given  is  an  attempt  to  present  works  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
modern  literary  form.  It  does  not  touch  matters  of  devotion  or 
theory,  "Its  purpose  is  to  put  forward  Biblical  works  as  portions  of 
world -literature,  with  an  interest  of  their  own  for  every  variety  of 
reader." 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  ofAinerican  Literature. 

By  Brander  Matthews,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  Illustrated.   256  pp. 

Indexed.    12rao.    $1.00.    New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

This  work  is  admirably  designed  to  guide,  to  supplement,  and  to 
stimulate  the  reading  of  American  authors.  As  Theodore  Roosevelt 
says  of  it.  *'  It  is  just  the  kind  of  book  which  should  be  given  to  a 
beginner,  because  it  will  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  what  to  read,  and  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  authors  he  is  to  read,  yet  it  is  much 
more  than  merely  a  book  for  beginners."  Most  of  the  space  is  devoted 
to  oomprehensive  little  biographies  of  the  fifteen  greatest  and  most 
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representative  American  writers.  The  work  is  ronnded  out,  however, 
bv  four  general  chapters  which  take  up  other  prominent  authors  and 
discoss  the  history  and  condition  of  oar  literature  as  a  whole;  and 
there  is  at  the  end  of  the  book  a  complete  chronology  of  the  best 
American  literature  from  the  beginning  down  to  1896.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  are  reading  references  and  a  few  suggestive  questions 
for  school  use. 

The  Science  of  Language.     Three  Lectures  delivered  at 

the  Oxford  University  Extension  Meeting.     By  F.  Max 

Muller.     With  a  supplement,   **My  Predecessors."     2d 

edition.     112  pp.     Indexed.     Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25 

cents.    Chicago,  111. :  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  out  what  this  language  of  ours  really 
is;  how  it  came  to  us;  when  and  where,  it  was  made;  and  what  it  was 
made  of;  why  we,  and  we  alone  of  all  animals,  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
speech?  These  and  kindred  questions  the  distinguished  OxfoM  «a- 
vant  answers  in  a  way  within  the  comprehension  of  even  a  child.  As 
he  himself  says:  "We  never  know  anything  truly,  unless  we  can 
make  it  as  clear  as  daylight  to  the  commonest  understanding."  The 
work  also  contains  a  philosophical  dissertation  on  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  language  and  thought. 

Education: — 

How  to  Shidy  Hutory,  Literniure,  the  Fine  Arts,    By 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Maurice  Thompson,  Charles  Mason 

Fairbanks.     51  pp.     12mo.     Paper,  20  cents.     Meadville, 

Penn. :  Flood  &  Vincent. 

Professor  Hart  of  Harvard  points  out  how  to  carry  on  a  general 
and  special  historical  reading;  Mr.  Thompson,  poet,  urges  the  reading 
of  certain  books;  Mr.  Fairbanks  gives  general  advice. 

Contributions  to  the  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the  Co- 
ordination of  Studies.  By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann, 
Pd.  D.  33  pp.  Paper.  New  York:  Published  by  the  iauthor. 

This  essay,  Mr.  Groszmann's  thesis  for  the  doctorate  in  pedagogy 
at  the  Univeraity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is  a  most  important  aiddi- 
tion  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  which  is  attracting  increased  atten- 
tion from  educationists. 

The  Common  School  and  the  New  Educatioji.  What 
Must  We  Do  to  Make  Our  Public  School  the  True  School? 
By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Pd.  D.,  superintendent 
of  the  Workingman's  School,  New  York  city.  46  pp. 
Paper.    New  York:  Simpson  &  Lyall. 

Art  Instruction   in  the  Public  School.     By  Douglas 

Volk,  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  and  of 

the  executive   committee  of  the   Workingman's   School, 

New  York  city.     Ethical  Culture  Educational  Pamphlets, 

No.  1.     15  pp. 

The  foregoing  two  pamphlets  are  well  worthy  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  all  teachers  who  are  interested — and  all  should  be— in  keeping 
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abreast  of  important  new  developments  in  the  sphere  of  educational 
work.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  of  space  to  review  here  at  length 
the  advancement  made  bj  what  is  known  as  the  ''New  Education." 
It  will  suiflce  to  saj  that  the  Workingman's  School,  at  109  West  54th 
street,  New  York  city,  of  which  Dr.  Oroszmann  is  superintendent,  is 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  movement.  This  institution  was  founded 
in  1878  by  Professor  Felix  Adler  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  Its 
object  is  ''to  give  to  its  pupils  a  complete  outfit  for  that  education 
which  is  to  continue  through  life.  This  school  resembles  a  public 
school  in  embracing  among  its  pupils  all  social  classes,  and  in  being 
conducted  for  educational  purposes  only,  with  no  thought  of  pecuniary 
profit  for  the  managers.  In  one  sense  it  may  also  be  said  to  resemble 
a  church  school,  inasmuch  as  it  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  build- 
ing up  of  character,  but  with  this  fundamental  distinction  that  the 
attempt  is  here  made  to  develop  moral  strength  and  moral  beauty  on 
a  purely  unsectarian  basis. 

"  The  special  features  of  the  school  are:  Manual  training  and  art 
instruction  in  all  classes;  special  attention  to  elementary  science  teach- 
ing throughout  the  school;  universal  history  and  literature;  regular 
excursions  to  industrial  establishments  and  to  the  parks  and  surround- 
ing country  for  observation  and  study.  Direct  moral  instruction  sup- 
plements the  moral  training  afforded  by  the  work  and  influence  of 
the  school  as  such.  Besides  supplying  the  elements  of  a  broad  and 
general  culture,  it  is  the  particular  aim  of  the  school  to  discover  the 
individual  bent  of  each  pupil,  to  train  him  along  the  lines  of  his  nat- 
ural aptitude,  and  thus  to  prepare  him  mentally  and  morally  for  his 
future  vocation." 

Poetry:— 

Songs  of  Night  and  Day.  By  Frank  W.  Gnnsaulus, 
Skuthor  of  Monk  and  J\ night ,  etc.  144  pp.  12mo.  $1.50. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  author  has  achieved  distinction  as  an  educationist,  novelist, 
critic,  poet,  and  preacher.  The  present  slender  volume  contains 
several  exquisite  gems  of  poetry,  notably  the  "Centenary  of  John 
Keats"  and  "Lost  Ideals." 

Trarel,  Adventure,  and  Description:— 

Fire  and  Sivord  in  the  Sudan,     A  Personal  Narrative 

of   Fighting   and  Serving  the  Dervishes.     1879-95.     By 

Rudolf  C.  Slatin  Pasha,  C.  B.    Translated  by  Major  F.  R. 

Wingate,  C.  B.,  D.  S.  0.,  R.  A.,  author  of  Mahdism  and 

the  Egyptian  Sitda7i,  etc.    Illustrated  by  R.  Talbot  Kelly, 

R.  B.  A.     636  pp.     Indexed.     8vo.     $5.00.     New  York: 

Edwin  Arnold. 

Singularly  enough,  this  work  appears  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  advance  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  expedition  to  Dongola  (p.  75),  to 
reconquer  the  territory  so  long  lost  to  civilization,  where  the  writer 
had  spent  many  years  in  captivity,  and  from  which  he  escaped  early 
last  year  (Vol.  5,  p.  207).  We  follow  him  from  the  hour  when  Gen- 
eral Gordon  sent  for  him,  through  the  years  when  Mahdism  hecame 
an  epidemic,  with  nothing  but  murder  in  its  track;  through  the  siege 
and  fall  of  Khartoum,  his  own  capture  and  sufferings,  to  his  bold  and 
fortunate  escape.     The  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  throughout. 
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Kokoro.     Hints  and  Echoes  of  Japanese  Inner  Life. 

By  Lafcadio   Hearn.     388  pp.      Cloth,  gilt  top,  11.25. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Long  residence  in  Japan  Las  made  the  writer  of  this  book  familiar 
with  its  history,  its  literature,  and  the  mental  attitude  of  its  people. 
He  is  strongly  sympathetic  with  this  gentle  and  courteous  race.  These 
papers  are  designed  to  treat  the  inner  rather  than  the  outer  life  of 
Japan,  hence  their  title  Kokoro  (Heart).  Some  of  the  stories  and 
folklore,  especially  the  translation  of  three  popular  ballads,  give  an 
insight  into  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  Japanese.  Much 
of  the  book  was  written  since  the  war  with  China,  and  it  contains  a 
well-digested  study  of  the  national  problem. 

Headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  Comprising  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  early  and  recent  explorers  of  the  great 
river,  and  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  and  location  of 
its  true  source  in  a  lake  beyond  Itasca.  By  Captain  Wil- 
lard  Glazier,  author  of  Three  Years  in  the  Federal  Cavalry, 
etc.  Illustrated.  527  pp.  Cloth,  $2.50;  half  morocco, 
$3.00;  full  morocco,  $4.00.  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally 
&Co. 

In  1832,  when  Schoolcraft  found  Lake  Itasca,  and  for  about  fifty 
years  thereafter,  that  lake  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  great 
river  of  North  America.  However,  an  expedition  organized  by  Mr. 
Glazier  in  1881,  discovered  a  lake  of  255  acres,  appropriately  named 
Lake  Glazier,  located  above  but  south  of  Itasca.  This  is  now  regarded 
as  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  book  is  fascinating  with 
bioffTaphical  sketches  of  all  the  men  who  have  sought  the  headwaters 
in  the  past  ninety  years.  There  are  more  than  seventy-five  full-page 
pictures. 

Fiction:— 

Tlie  Man  Who  Became  a  Savage,  A  Story  of  Our  Own 
Times.  By  William  T.  Hornaday,  author  of  Two  Years 
in  the  Jungle,  etc.  With  sixteen  illustrations  by  Charles 
B.  Hudson.  413  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  Buffalo,  N.  Y: 
Peter  Paul  Book  Co. 

-  *'  The  story  of  Jeremiah  Rock,  a  rich  bachelor  of  middle  age,  re- 
siding in  Bosiana,  New  York,  who  wearies  of  civilization;  he  carries 
out  his  intention  to  get  him  a  wife,  and  together  they  go  to  Borneo  to 
study  the  people,  the  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  minerals  of 
this  little  known  country.  His  account  of  Borneo,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  '  how  a  decent,  moral  savage  regards  the  curious  crazy  quilt 
we  call  civilization,'  is  amusing  and  not  without  instruction." 

Ocean  Rovers,  By  AVm.  II.  Thomes,  author  of  The 
Bushrangers,  etc.  Illustrated.  With  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor. The  Pastime  series.  290  pp.  Paper.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 

The  time  of  this  fascinating  tale  is  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812. 
It  abounds  in  exciting  incidents  of  adventure. 

Dr.  Warrick's  Daughters.    A  Novel.    By  Rebecca  Hard- 
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ing   Davis.     Illustrated.    30   pp.     12mo.     91.50.     New 

York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

It  ifl  a  qaite  complicated  story,  the  action  passing  partly  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  partly  in  the  South;  and  in  each  case  not  only  the  en- 
vironment bat  the  types  of  character  are  well  understood  and  firmly 
drawn.  There  are  two  opposing  types  in  Dr.  Warrick's  two  daugh- 
ters. One  of  them,  through  sordid  selfishness,  makes  shipwreck  of 
her  life. 

A  Lady  of  Quality,  Being  a  most  curious,  hitherto  un- 
known history,  as  related  by  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  but  not 
presented  to  the  world  of  fashion  through  the  pages  of 
the  Tattler,  and  now  for  the  first  time  written  aown  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  363  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  New 
York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  novel  of  strength  and  originality.  In  the  development  of  the 
unique  character  of  Clorinda,  from  neglected  childhood  into  superb 
womanhood,  every  principle  of  heredity  and  every  law  of  environ- 
ment are  set  at  defiance.  For  all  its  daring  force  and  passion,  the  tale 
has  a  redeeming  undertone  of  sweetness,  repentance,  and  love.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  good  Queen  Anne. 

A  Chord  from  a  Violin.     By  Winifred  Agnes  Haldane. 

With  a  frontispiece.     164  pp.     16mo.     Silk  cloth,  gilt 

top,  50  cents.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

"A  beautiful  storv — ^the  autobiography  of  a  rare  old  instrument, 
passing  from  the  hands  of  its  maker  and  owner  only  when,  he  being 
near  to  death,  his  daughter  sold  it  (the  last  of  many)  to  buy  him 
bread.  Hester,  the  daughter,  is  taken  into  the  house  of  the  man  who 
bought  the  violin.  Her  voice  is  trained  and  she  becomes  a  great 
singer.  Some  years  after,  while  singing,  she  hears  and  recognizes 
the  famous  old  violin  in  the  orchestra — the  property  of  a  poor  young 
man." 

Miscellaneous:— 

Official,  Diplomatic,  and  Social  Etiquette  of  Washing- 
ton, Compiled  by  Katherine  Elives  Thomas.  With  an 
introductory  note  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Lo^an.  152  pp.  16mo. 
75  cents.     New  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Co. 

Embodies  the  most  reliable  information  on  a  question  of  grave 
importance  to  visitors  and  residents  of  the  "  Capital  City." 

The  Book  of  a  Hu7idred  Games,  By  Mary  White.  171 
pp.     12mo.     $1.00.     New  York:   Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Contains  ninety-two  games  for  young  people  who  "  prefer  games 
to  dancing"  or  to  conversation.  There  are  no  kissing  games  and  no 
romping,  but  a  free  use  of  puzzles,  prizes,  forfeits,  anagram  letters, 
"  questions,"  missing  words,  and  names,  and  the  rest. 

The  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk- Thought,  The  Child 
in  Primitive  Culture.  By  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  M.  A.,  Ph. 
D.    8vo.    Cloth,  *3.00  net.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Based  on  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  Clark  University  in 
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1894.  "  The  lecturer's  aim  was  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief  child 
activities  among  primitive  peoples,  and  to  point  out  the  survivals  of 
these  in  the  social  institutions  and  culture  movements  of  to- day." 

lAf^s  Vest-Pocket  Pointers  for  Busy  People,  Silk  cloth, 
red  ed^es,  25  cents;  morocco^  gilt^  50  cents.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 

Gives  in  briefest  possible  form  convenient  for  reference  the  prom- 
inent events  of  history — ^area,  population,  location,  and  rulers  of  all 
nations — states  of  the  union,  population,  area,  capitals,  and  cities  of 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants — all  the  largest  cities  of  the  world,  the 
great  battles,  chief  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  etc. — postal  regulations 
— rules  of  Older,  etc.,  etc. 

T?ie  Standard  Hymnal.  A  New  Hymnal  for  General 
Use.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  C.  C.  Converse.  Cloth, 
35  cents.  112  pp.  12mo.  New  York,  London,  and  To- 
ronto: Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

This  collection  of  150  gems  of  sacred  music  is  compiled  by  the 
writer  of  the  hymn  "  What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,"  of  which 
50,000,000  copies  have  been  printed.  It  is  most  convenient  in  form 
and  arrangement. 

Lee*s  Pocket  Encyclopedia  Mritannica.  448  pp.  16mo. 
Library  style,  marbled  edges,  title  in  silver,  50  cents.  Lea- 
ther, full  gilt  edges,  and  gold  stamped,  $1.00.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 

This  little  volume  presents  an  unusually  comprehensive  epitome 
of  latest  information  on  general  subjects,  including  history,  biog- 
raphy, geography,  chronology,  and  science.  It  is  "Americanized." 
Contains  twelve  full-page  and  seventy-two  smaller  portraits. 


NECROLOGY. 
American:— 

Ayrbs,  Sister  Anne,  founder  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  born  in  London,  Eng., 
Jan.  3,  1816;  died  in  New  York  city  Feb.  9. 

Barlow.  Francis  Channing,  military  officer;  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1834;  died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  11.  Graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1855,  and  practiced  law  and  journalism.  Served  gallantly 
through  the  war,  being  wounded  at  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  For 
gallant  conduct  at  Fair  Oaks,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general;  was 
with  Grant  through  the  final  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. In  1866  became  secretary  of  state  for  New  York,  in  1868  United 
States  marshal  of  the  southern  district  of  that  state,  and  in  1871  state 
attorney-general . 

Beach,  Alfred  Ely,  scientist,  inventor,  and  journalist;  bom  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1826;  died  Jan.  1.     His  father,  Moses  Y.  Beach, 
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was  founder  and  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
In  1846  Mr.  Beach,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  O.  D.  Munn,  one  of  his 
former  schoolmates,  purchased  the  Scientific  American,  started  in  the 
previous  year,  and  for  almost  fifty  years  was  its  editor.  He  invented, 
about  1853,  the  first  typewriter,  which  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  and  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Crystal  Palace  exposi- 
tion. His  inventions  touch  upon  cable  traction  of  cars  and  other  railway 
inventions  dating  back  some  thirty  years.  Pneumatic  tubes  for  deliv- 
ery of  mail  matter,  also  the  well-known  Beach  hydraulic  shield  for 
tunnelling  in  earth  and  under  river  beds,  were  inventions  dating  back 
over  twenty  years.  The  first  successful  use  of  the  shield  was  in  the 
construction  of  the  experimental  tunnel  under  Broadway,  between 
Warren  and  Murray  streets,  New  York  city,  in  1869;  while  one  of  the 
latest  noteworthy  examples  of  its  use  was  the  construction,  in  1889-90, 
of  the  railway  tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair  river  at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Mr.  Beach  founded,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Beach 
Institute  at  Savannah,  Ga. ,  for  the  education  of  f reedmen. 

Bo  WEN,  Henry  Chandler,  founder  and  chief  editor  of  the  New 
York  Independent;  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  of  old  New  England 
stock,  Sep.  11,  1813;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24.  From  his 
16th  to  his  20th  year  he  was  clerk  in  his  father's  store.  He  then  became 
clerk  in  the  silk  house  of  Arthur  Tappan  &  Co.  in  New  York  city, 
in  which  he  subsequently  became  a  partner  as  a  reward  for  faithful- 
ness and  industry,  on  the  retirement  of  Lewis  Tappan.  He  decided 
to  branch  out  in  business  for  himself,  and  with  a  fellow  clerk  formed 
the  firm  of  Bowen,  McNamee  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  silk  and 
dry-goods;  and  a  stranger  to  them,  John  Rankin  of  New  York,  lent 
them  $25,000.  After  a  few  years  they  built  what  w^as  then  one  of 
the  finest  marble  stores  in  the  city,  at  Nos.  320,  322,  and  324  Broad- 
way. The  panic  of  1857  followed  quickly  upon  the  erection  of  the 
new  building,  and  the  firm  was  obliged  to  ask  an  extension  of  its 
creditors.  Mr.  McNamee  withdrew,  and  the  firm  name  became  Bowen, 
Holmes  &  Co.  The  new  firm  flourished  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
and  although  it  had  nearly  $800,000  assets  above  its  liabilities,  col- 
lections throughout  the  country,  and  especially  throughout  the  South, 
were  impossible,  and  an  assignment  was  made.  The  firm  afterward 
^aid  off  the  full  amount  of  the  debts. 

In  1848  Mr.  Bowen  was  one  of  five  founders  of  The  Indepen- 
dent; and  on  December  7  the  first  issue  appeared,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ijeonard  Bacon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richani  S.  Storrs, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt.  It 
was  established  to  be  a  metropolitan  organ  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  which  it  was  felt  needed  a  journal  which  would  be  more 
progressive  and  anti-slavery  than  any  then  in  existence.  It  immedi- 
ately achieved  power  and  influence,  but  for  a  number  of  years  did  not 
prove  a  financial  success.  The  proprietors  were  Henry  C.  Bowen, 
Theodore  McNamee,  Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  Jonathan  Hunt,  and  Seth 
B.  Hunt,  all  of  them  young  merchants.  The  paper  was  so  anti-slav- 
ery in  character  that  the  Southern  merchants  refused  to  buy  any 
goods  of  the  young  men.  The  other  owners  gradually  dropped  out 
of  the  venture,  and  Mr.  Bowen  became  the  sole  owner.  Mr.  Bowen  left 
the  mercantile  business  in  1861,  and  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
The  Independent,  with  the  result  that  within  six  weeks  it  paid  ex- 
penses. In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  collector  of 
internal  revenue  of  the  3d  New  York  district,  but  was  removed 
from  office  by  President  Johnson  because  T/ie  Independent  opposed 
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his  policy.  Drs.  Bacon,  Thompson,  and  Storrs  having  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  TJu  Independent,  Mr.  Beecher,  and  later  Mr.  Tilton, 
were  called  to  the  editorslup.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Til  ton,  Mr. 
Bowen  became  editor  as  well  as  proprietor  and  publisher,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  he  controlled  its  editorial  policy.  Mr.  Bowen 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  influential  members  in  Plymouth 
Churchy  to  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  came  mainly  through  his 
influence.  Following  the  publication  of  the  charges  in  the  B^cher- 
Tilton  scandal,  an  estrangement  took  place  between  Mr.  Beecher  and 
Mr.  Bowen. 

Bunting,  C.  W.,  managing  director  of  the  Toronto  MaU  and 
Empire;  bom  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  Sep.,  1887; 
died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Jan.  14. 

Coffin,  Chahi^rs  Carleton,  well  known  as  the  8|>ecial  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Journal  throughout  the  Civil  War;  born  at 
Boscowen,  N.  H.,  July  26,  1828;  died  m  Brookline,  Mass.,  Mar.  2. 
He  was  the  author  of  twenty  volumes,  chiefly  on  historical  and  pa- 
triotic themes. 

Doe,  Charles,  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire; 
bom  in  1880;  died  at  Rollinsford,  N.  H.,  Mar.  9.  Was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1849;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864;  msuie  associate 
justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1869,  and  chief  justice  in  1876. 

Edison,  Samuel,  father  of  the  famous  electrician  Thomas  A. 
Edison;  bom  in  Nova  Scotia  in  August,  1804;  died  at  the  home  of  his 
granddaughter  in  Norwalk,  O.,  Feb.  27.  Thomas  A.  was  born  during 
Mr.  Edison's  residence  at  Milan,  O.,  Feb.  11,  1847  (Vol.  1,  p.  468). 

Elliott,  Charles  B.,  the  well-known  builder  of  racing  shells; 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1829;  died  Jan.  20.  For  about  seven  years 
and  a-hlalf,  from  1871,  he  was  police  justice  of  the  4th  district  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  1880  became  county  clerk  of  Kings  county. 

English,  William  H.,  capitalist  and  politician;  bom  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ind.,  Aug.  27,  1822;  died  in  Indianapolis,  Feb.  7.  Was  edu- 
cated at  Hanover  College,  and  studied  law.  He  was  an  active  democrat 
and  held  various  positions  during  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Tyler  and  Polk.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Indiana  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1850,  and  speaker  of  the  first  house  elected  under  it.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  to  the  38d  congress,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  exciting  contests  over  the  legislation  of  that  period.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  85th  and  86th  congresses.  He  took  no  active  part  in 
the  war,  but  in  1868  entered  the  banking  business,  in  which,  with 
railroad  interests  afterward  acquired,  he  was  highly  successful.  In 
1880  he  was  nominated  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ticket  with  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  but  was  defeated. 

EwiNG,  General  Thomas,  bom  in  Lancaster,  O.,  Aug.  7,  1829; 
died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  21  as  a  result  of  being  knockea  down  by 
a  cable  car.  Was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1854,  and  in  1855 
at  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Law  School.  The  following  year  he  began 
practicing  law  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  with  William  T.  Sherman, 
afterward  the  famous  general,  for  a  partner.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle  to  make  Kansas  a  free  state,  and  in  1860  was 
elected  first  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state.     He  or- 

fanized  the  11th  regiment  of  Kansas  volunteers,  which  he  led  to  the 
eld,  as  its  colonel,  in  1862.  For  conspicuous  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Prairie  Grove  in  1868  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.     He  distinguished  himself  also  at  Pilot  Knob;  and  retired  at 
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the  close  of  the  war  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general.  He  was 
elected  to  the  4dth  congress  as  a  democrat;  re-elected  in  1878;  served 
on  several  important  committees,  including  that  on  banking  and  cur- 
rency. His  adherence  to  the  soft -money  wing  of  the  democratic  party 
was  uniform. 

Fava,  Francis  K.,  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York  city;  bom  in  Italy  about  thirty-five  years 
ago;  died  Mar.  27.  He  was  son  of  Baron  Fava,  Italian  ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Fowler,  General  Edward  B.,  military  officer;  bom  in  New 
York  city  in  1827;  died  in  Brooklyn  Jan.  16.  He  was  the  war  colonel 
of  the  14th  regiment  of  Brooklyn,  known  as  the  "  Red -Legged  Devils" 
and  the  ' '  Fighting  14th. "  He  was  engaged  in  twenty -two  battles  and 
skirmishes,  in  all  of  which  he  was  either  in  command  of  the  regiment 
or  of  the  brigade  to  which  it  was  attached.  His  service  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  in  command  of  his  brigade,  was  es- 
pecially meritorious  and  successful.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service 
with  his  regiment  on  June  6,  1864,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  was  brevetted  brigadier- general. 

Fyffe,  Joseph,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy  (retired);  born 
in  Ohio,  July  26,  1832;  died  at  Pierce,  Neb.,  Feb.  25.  During  the  war 
he  saw  active  service  with  the  North  Atlantic  blockade  squadron. 

Gibbon,  John,  brigadier-general.  United  States  army  (retired); 
born  near  Holmesburg,  Penn.,  Apr.  20, 1827;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Feb.  6.  Was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847,  and  served  through 
the  Mexican  war.  He  commanded  a  brigade  through  the  campaigns 
of  Maryland  and  the  Rappahannock  from  1862  to  1863,  receiving  the 
brevets  of  major  in  the  regular  army  for  gallantry  at  Antietam,  and 
lieutenant- colonel  at  Fredericksburg,  and  colonel  at  Gettysburg,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  In  June,  1864,  he  became  major-general 
of  volunteers  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  and  Cold  Harbor.  He  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  assaults  on 
Petersburg.  For  this  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and  major- 
general,  United  States  army.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  for  Lee's  surrender.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service  on  Jan.  15,  1866. 

He  had  charge  of  the  Yellowstone  expedition  against  Sitting  Bull 
in  1876,  and  was  in  command  of  the  engagement  with  the  Nez  Perces 
Indians  at  Big  Hole  Pass,  where  he  was  wounded. 

General  Gibbon  in  1885,  by  direction  of  the  president,  had  charge 
of  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  the  Chinese  riots  in  Washington 
territory.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  July  10,  1886,  and  was 
retired  Apr.  20,  1891. 

GiLLAM,  Bernard,  famous  as  the  cartoonist  of  Judge;  bom  in 
Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  Kng.;  died  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19, 
aged  39.  He  was  for  a  time  associated  with  the  late  Joseph  Keppler 
on  Puck,  but  had  been  a  partner  in  the  Judge  property  since  that 
weekly  was  reorganized  ten  years  ago. 

Greenhalge,  Frederick  T.,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  repub- 
lican; born  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  July  19,  1842;  died  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
Mar.  5.  He  entered  Harvard  m  1859,  but  had  to  leave  college  in  his 
junior  year,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father.  He  then  taught  school 
and  studied  law.  In  1868  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  being  con- 
nected with  the  commissary  department  at  New  Berne,  N.  C.  After 
the  war,  he  studied  law  in  Lowell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
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1865.  In  1880  and  1881  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Lowell.  In  1888  he 
was  sent  to  congress  by  the  republicans;  but  failed  of  re-election  in 
1890.  In  1898  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  November  of  that  year  of  panic  was  elected  by 
20,000  majority,  although  Mr.  Russell  had  carried  the  state  in  the 
three  years  preceding.     In  1894  and  1895  he  was  re- elected. 

Harper,  Philip  J.  A.,  formerly  senior  member  of  the  publishing 
house  of  HflQpper  &  Bros.,  New  York  city;  died  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
Mar.  6. 

Barter,  Michael  D.,  formerly  congressman  from  the  Mansfield 
district  of  Ohio;  born  in  Canton,  O.,  in  1846;  died  at  Fostoria,  0.,  by 
suicide,  Feb.  22.  He  was  elected  to  the  52d  and  53d  congresses  as  a 
democrat,  and  was  a  steady  opponent  of  high-tariff  taxes,  anti-option 
laws,  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  civil 
service  reform.     He  was  a  wealthy  banker  and  manufacturer. 

Hatgood,  Rev.  Dr.  Atticus,  bishop  of  the  South  Methodist 
Church;  died  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  Jan.  19. 

Holden,  Mrs.  Martha  E.,  a  brilliant  and  versatile  writer  under 
the  nam  de  plume  of"  Amber;*'  born  in  Harford,  N.  Y.;  died  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Jan.  16,  aged  about  42. 

Jardine,  Joseph  Philip,  for  manv  years  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  George  Jardine  &  Son,  organ  builders,  New  York  city;  bom  in 
London,  Eng.,  Oct.  11,  1832;  died  in  New  York  city  Mar.  13.  He 
served  with  the  22d  New  York  regiment  through  the  war. 

Judge,  William  Quan,  president  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
America;  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Apr.  13,  1851;  died  in  New  York 
city.  Mar.  21. 

Kenrick,  Most  Rev.  Peter  Richard,  ex -archbishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Aug.  17,  1806;  died  in  St.  Louis  Mar.  4.  He  was  brother  to  the 
late  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  ordained  priest  Mar.  6, 
1832,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother,  then  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Philadelphia,  came  to  America,  settling  in  Oct.,  1833,  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  theologi^  seminary  of  the  diocese.  He 
was  consecrated  coi^jutor  to  Bishop  Rosati  of  St.  Louis  in  Nov.,  1841, 
and  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1843.  In 
1847  he  became  metropolitan  on  St.  Louis  being  erected  into  an  arch- 
iepisoopal  see.  During  the  Civil  War  he  upheld  the  Union  cause, 
but  worked  for  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Not  long 
ago  he  was  removed  from  his  archiepiscopal  otRce  on  account  of  ''ad- 
vancing years  and  increasing  infirmities,"  being  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Eain,  his  coadjutor.  Twice  in  his  career,  it  is  said.  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick  came  into  conflict  with  his  superiors.  He  refused  to  promulgate 
in  his  province  the  Baltimore  decree,  seeking  to  enlarge  the  influence 
and  powers  of  the  diocesan  priests,  thereby  making  it  void,  so  far  as 
his  subordinates  were  concerned;  and  in  1870  he  came  into  prominence 
by  the  determined  stand  he  took  against  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibil- 
ity pronounced  by  the  Ecumenical  Council  held  that  year  in  Rome.  He 
was  one  of  two  prelates  who  voted  against  it,  to  536  in  its  favor,  and 
did  not  give  his  adhesion  to  it  till  a  considerable  time  afterward. 

Knox,  Colonel  Thomas  W.,  well-known  writer;  bom  in  Pem- 
broke, N.  H.,  June  25,  1835;  died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  6.  He 
served  in  two  campaigns  of  the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  later  was  correspondent  of  sevenil  New  York  papers.  In 
1866  he  went  with  an  exi>edition  to  establish  a  line  of  telegraph  com- 
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muniution  through  Southern  Asia,  and  on  this  joarnej  travelled 
through  Siberia.  The  next  few  7eaishedevD(«dliimB«lf  to  travelline' 
and  literary  work.  One  ol  his  first  boolca  was  Oeerland  Through 
Atia.  He  puhliahed  in  all  almut  thirlv-nine  books,  among  them  lie- 
iug  Cotton  FUld  and  Campfrr.  The  'Boy  TravUieri  in  China  and 
Japan,  The  Bog  Traveliera  vi  Siam,  Una  to  Tracel,  Tht  Y/mng  Sfim- 
rod*  in  North  Amrrira,  Underground  Life,  Baettheeth,  Lives  of 
Blaine  and  Logan,  Decinve  BatUet  Since  Waterloo,  and  Life  of  Henry 
WiirA  Beeeher. 

Kracs,  Pbopbssob 
JOitK,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  foremost  promoters  of 
kioderKartea  work  in  the 
United  iStates;  bom  in  Nas- 
nau,  Germany,  Feb.  8, 
IBl.l:  died  in  New  York 
city  Mar.  4. 

McLachlan,  Alex- 
ander, poet,  known  as 
the  "Burns  of  Canada:" 
died  io  Orangeville,  Ont., 
Mar.  20. 

Massrt,  H.  a.,  head 
of  the  Massef-Harris 
Manufacturing  Company 
of  Toronto,  Ont..  miUters 
of  agricultural  imple. 
ments;  born  in  Northum- 
berland county,  Ontario, 
Apr.  39.  1839;  died  in 
Toronto  Feb.  20.  He  was 
a  generous  supporter  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  a 
benefactor  of  numerons 
educational  and  philan- 
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Kirain  wiMOH  (  billT  nte,  military  officer:  born  in 

HuaoRiH.  Mercer,  Penn.;  died  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  27,  aged  8*.  He  served  in  the  Mexicau  war,  be- 
ing wounded  at  Buena  Viiita.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  Confederates  at  Shiloh,  where  he  commanded  a  brig- 
ade. In  Mar.,  18&^,  he  niceived  the  brevet  of  brigadier -general  for 
meritorious  Hervices  at  Wilson's  Creek  and  Shiloh. 

NiciiOLBON.  Mrs.  E.  J.,  writer  under  the  Kdmrfcjrf'ime  of  "Pearl 
Rivers,"  owner  and  chief  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  (  La.)  Picngune; 
born  in  Missisalppi;  died  Feb.  15.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  l!rst 
woman  connected  with  the  press  in  the  South. 

NvEE,  Edgar  Wii,son  ("  Bill  ">,  hamorist;  bom  in  Maine  Aug. 
S.1. 1890:  died  at  his  home  at  Buck  Shoak  near  Aslieville.  N.  C,  Feb. 
23.  When  he  was  two  years  old  the  family  moved  to  the  West,  and 
Edgar  received  his  education  at  River  FbIIh  Academy,  in  Wisconsin. 
He  studied  law  in  Wisconsia,  and  practiced  for  a  short  time.  About 
18TS  he  settled  in  Laramie,  Wyo.  Here  he  began  writing  for  the 
local  newspapers,  and  attracted  such  attentiou  that  in  1S80  he  was  in- 
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vited  to  write  weekly  letters  for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Tnlmne.  The 
next  yt»t  he  foanded  the  L^nunie  BooTMrang,  which  made  hhn  fd- 
moua.  He  heW  several  public  offices  in  Laramie.  For  several  jears 
he  liad  been  writiof;  syndicate  articles  and  lecturiag.  Mr.  Nje  pub- 
lished several  books,  the  earliest  being  Biii  Nye  and  Boomerang  and 
TA*  Fimj/  Lyars  and  Other  lAee. 

POKTRR,  Joseph  H.,  military  officer;  bom  in  Dablln,  Ireland,  in 
1841:  died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  37.  Was  graduated  at  West  Pohit 
shortly  before  the  (^vil  War  br^e  oat.  H«  went  tbroogh  (be  war 
comiDK  out  a  colonel,  but 
with  health  pernianentty 
shattered  by  wounds.  He 
went  to  E^ypt;  and,  in 
spite  of  hie  former  experi- 
ence, enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  khedive,  and 
was  af[&In  badly  wounded 
at  the  bombardment  of 
Cairo  by  the  British.  He 
married  an  Egyptian  girl, 
with  whom  he  lived  ontil 
her  death,  when  be  re- 
turned to  America,  where 
he  shortly  took  up  the 
practice  of  law, 

Rkid,  Rev.  Wm.,  D- 
D..  lately  clerk  of  the  gen' 
eral  assembly  and  Enancial 
agent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Oiurch  !□  Canada;  bom  in 
Aberdeensbire.  Scotland, 
in  1B16:  died  in  Toronto, 
Out.,  Jan.  19. 

Robinson,  GBonaE 
D.,  ei-govemoT  of  Massa- 
chusetts;  bom  in  Lexing- 
ton, Mass..  Feb.  20.  1834; 
died  at  Chicopee,  Mass.. 
Peb.  33.     Was  graduated 

at   Harvard  in   1856,  and    ,..,^  ^„, ,„„„„,„„„,„,„„,„  „.„„, 
taught  school  in  Chicopee 

nnlil  184S;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18M;  repre- 
sented Chicopee  in  the  state  legislature  in  1873  and  in  1875  became 
a  state  senator.  In  1876  he  entered  congress  as  a  republican,  and  was 
reelected  in  1878.  1880,  and  m83.  In  1888  he  was  elected  govemor, 
the  late  General  B.  F.  Butler  being  his  democratic  opponent;  and  he 
was  re-elected  in  1884  and  1885. 

Ronton.  Tbbodorb,  first  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Germany;  bom  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Oct.  25, 1822;  died  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  Jan.  27.  A  biograpbica!  nkelch  of  Mr,  Runyon  will  be 
found  in  CuRRBin'  History,  publitilied  at  the  time  of  bis  appoint. 
ment  as  minister  to  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  President  (leve- 
iand's  second  term  of  office  i'n  181i:j  (Vol.  8,  p.  B5).  In  Sep.  of  the 
same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ambassador  (Vol.  3,  p.  408). 

Thoupbon,  Colonel  William  P.,  military  officer,  capitalist, 
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and  turfman;  bom  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  8,  1837;  died  in  New 
York  city  Feb.  3.  Was  graduated  at  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va,)  Uni- 
versity, and  practiced  law.  Entered  the  Ck>nfederate  service  and 
fought  in  almost  every  great  battle  in  Virginia  from  Bull  Run  to 
Appomattox.  After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  developing  the  re- 
sources of  West  Virginia,  and  succeeded  in  building  up  a  variety  of 
valuable  interests  in  oil,  lead,  railroads,  banks,  mines,  etc.  He  pur- 
chased the  famous  Brookdale  breeding  establishment  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  D.  D.  Withers,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  horseman. 

Walkb,  Henrt,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy  (retired);  bom 
near  Portsmouth,  Va.;  died  in  New  York  citv  Mar.  8,  aged  87. 
During  his  boyhood  the  family  moved  to  Ohio.  In  1827  he  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  the  navy.  In  the  Mexican  war,  as  executive 
officer  of  the  Ve»uoiiu,  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Tuspan,  and  Tobasco.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  of  great  assistance 
to  the  government  in  Florida  and  on  the  Gulf  coast.  He  co-operated 
with  General  Grant  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  and  on  the  Carondelet 
was  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Henry.  In  the  attack  on  Fort 
Donelson  his  ship  suffered  more  in  loss  of  officers  and  men,  it  is  said, 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  flotilla.  At  Island  Number  Ten  he 
again  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the  Carondelet  through  the 
canal  which  General  Pope  had  cut  through  the  swamps  for  his  trans- 
ports. He  also  displayed  great  gallantry  at  Fort  Pillow,  Memphis, 
and  Vicksburg.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  was  ordered  to  sea 
with  the  steamer  Saeramento  in  search  of  the  rebel  privateer  Alabama. 
He  cruised  thousands  of  miles,  finally  reaching  the  French  coast 
shortly  after  the  Alabama  was  sunk  by  the  Kearmrge,  He  then 
chased  the  Confederate  gunboat  Bappahannoek  into  Liverpool  in  an 
attempt  to  engage  it  in  battle. 

He  was  made  a  commodore  July  25, 1866,  and  created  rear-admiral 
July  13,  1870.  He  performed  more  than  thirty  years  of  actual  naval 
duty,  and  had  nineteen  years  of  sea  service.  He  voluntarily  retired 
Apr.  26,  1871. 

WoODWAKD.  John  B.,  military  officer,  educator,  and  politician; 
born  May  81.  1835;  died  in  Brooklyn  Mar.  6.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  had  varied  business  interests.  In  1890 
he  became  president  of  the  Third  National  bank  of  New  York,  and 
became  director  in  several  other  financial  institutions.  For  many 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  state  militia,  attaining  the  rank  of 
adjutant-general.  He  also  held  prominent  municipal  positions  in 
Brooklyn  as  a  republicaa,  and  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  "whiskey  ring."  For  several  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

Wright,  Judor  George  C,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
state  of  Iowa;  died  in  Des  Moines  Jan.  11,  aged  76.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature;  United  States  senator,  1868-74;  su- 
preme court  judge  for  fifteen  years;  and  chief  justice  for  several  years 
besides. 

Foreign:— 

Abtrup,  Eitind, scientist  and  arctic  explorer,  a  member  of  Peaiy's 
two  expeditions  to  Greenland,  found  dead  Jan.  21  in  the  Lille  Elvedal 
valley  in  the  Doverfield  mountains,  Norway.  Born  Sep.  17,  1871. 
Late  in  December  he  went  on  a  ski  expedition  in  the  mountains,  and 
never  returned.     He  was  Peary's  sole  companion  on  the  ice-cap  of 
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GroenUuid  when  Independence  bay  was  discovered  in  1882  (Vol.  2,  p. 
811). 

Barnbt,  Sir  Josbph,  since  1892  principal  of  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  London,  Eng. ;  bom  Aug  12, 1888;  died  Jan.  28.  He  was 
the  first  to  bring  into  Togue  services  adapted  from  modem  masses  by 
foreign  composers.  After  many  years*  experience  as  an  organist,  at 
St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Anne's,  London,  he  became  in  1876  director  of 
musical  instruction  at  Eton  College;  was  first  conductor  of  the  Lon- 
don Musical  Society  founded  in  1878;  in  1886  became  conductor  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  As  a  composer  he  is  best  known  from  his  part- 
song  "  Sweet  and  Low."  He  did  much  to  develop  a  popular  taste  for 
the  Detter  class  of  music  in  England.     He  was  knighted  in  1892. 

Battenbbrg,  Prince  Hbnrt  Maurice  of,  husband  of  the 
Princess  Beatrice  of  England;  bom  at  Milan,  Italy,  Oct.  5,  1858; 
died  of  malarial  fever  on  board  the  craiser  Blonde,  while  en  route 
from  Cape  Const  Castle,  Africa,  for  Madeira,  Jan.  20.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  an  Austrian  army  oflScer 
(brother  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  wife  of  the  czar  Alexander  11.), 
who  was  married  morganatically  to  the  Comtesse  de  Hauke,  daughter 
of  a  Polish  nobleman.  His  eldest  brother.  Prince  Louis,  is  a  captain 
in  the  British  navy.  The  second  son  was  Alexander,  ruling  prince  of 
Bulgaria  from  1879  to  1886,  who  died  Nov.  17,  1898.  Prince  Henry 
was  married  July  28,  1885,  to  Princess  Beatrice,  youngest  daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  received  the  title  of  Royal  Highness.  He 
was  in  receipt  of  an  income  from  the  British  treasury;  was  an 
honoraiT  colonel  in  the  army;  held  the  posts  of  captain -general 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Carisbrooke. 
He  was  also  a  K.  G.,  and  an  honorary  colonel  of  a  Bul^rian 
regiment.  He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  his  ambition 
to  earn  promotion,  or  at  least  a  real  standiog,  in  the  British  army 
and  to  render  his  position  in  the  public  eye  more  tolerable,  be 
asked  and  was  granted  permission  to  accompany  the  Ashanti  expedi- 
tion as  military  secretary  to  the  commander.  Sir  Francis  Scott  (p.  111). 
He  was  stricken  with  malarial  fever  on  the  march  inland,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  coast,  whence  he  sailed  for  Madeira,  dying  on 
the  voyage.    His  portrait  appears  on  page  110. 

Burton,  Ladt  Isabel,  widow  of  Captain  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
the  famous  traveller;  bom  in  London,  Eng.,  Mar.  20, 1831;  died  there 
Mar.  22. 

Childkrs,  Rt.  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.,  British  ex-M.  P.;  bom  in  Lon- 
don June  25,  1827;  died  there  Jan.  29.  He  held  portfolios  in  several 
liberal  cabinets,  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  Mr.  Gladstone, 
1868-71;  chancellor  of  the  duchv  of  Lancaster,  1872;  secretary  for 
war,  1880;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1882,  and  home  secretary 
in  1886.  His  re-election  for  Pontefract  in  1872  was  memorable  as 
the  first  parliamentary  election  in  England  in  which  the  secret  ballot 
was  used. 

Floquet,  Charles  Thomas,  formerly  French  prime  minister; 
bom  at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz,  France,  Oct.  5,  1828;  died  in  Paris  Jan.  18. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  under  the  empire  was  counsel 
for  republican  joumalists  in  a  number  of  political  trials.  But  what 
first  brought  him  into  note  was  his  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Pologne,  Man- 
ueurf*  which  he  addressed  in  1867  to  Alexander  II.  on  his  visit  to  the 
PalaU  de  JtuHee.  He  did  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  later  in  the 
day  the  Pole  Berezowski  would  fire  at  the  czar  in  the  Bais  de  Bou- 
logne, and  that  the  insult  and  the  crime  would  by  many  be  classed  to- 
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getlier.  la  1872  be  gaioed  a  seat  io  the  PaiIh  manicipalitj,  and  in 
1876  became  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paria.  Id  1885  be  was  elected 
president  of  the  chamber,  and  retained  that  poet  till  Apr.,  18^, 
when  he  became  premier.  On  a  previonH  occasion  he  had  been  on  the 
inint  of  forming  a  ministry  vhen  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  Peterebure  induced  President  Gr^vy  to  can- 
cel his  commission.  The  fact  was  that  the  war  had  never  forgotten 
or  forgiven  his  cty  of  1887.  M.  Floquet  (elt  the  neceaaity  of  remov- 
ing this  barrier  to  his  premlenhip;  and  by  the  belpof  Baron  Mohren- 
heim,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, this  was  accom- 
plished. By  this  time 
General  Boulanger  was 
aiming  at  the  dictatotsliip. 
M.  Floquet  denounced  him 
to  his  face  in  the  chamber, 
and  fought  a  duel,  in 
which,  to  the  amusemeot 
of  tbe  world,  the  soldier 
was  wounded  by  the  civil- 
ian. In  1889  M.  Flnqaet 
resumed  the  presidency  of 
tbe  cbamtier,  but  tbe  Pan- 
ama scandals  lost  him  the 
position  (Vol.  3,  p.  369). 
He  bad  admitted  having 
eierted  influence  or  super- 
vision over  the  canal  com- 
pany's newspaper  subsi- 
diea,  and  he  was  even 
charged  with  accepting 
money  from  the  company 
for  political  purposes.  In 
1893  he  lost  bis  seat  in  the 
chamber,  bnt  In  Januarv, 
1894.  Bucnp«!i'd  M.  Goblel 
as  senator  for  Paris. 

GOLDSMiD,    Bin  Jn- 
LIAN,  liberal- unionist   M. 
PUNCH  pnLmtiAM.  p.   for  the  south  division 

of  Bt.  Pancras  in  the  English  house  of  commons;  died  at  Brigh- 
ton, Eng.,  Jan.  7,  aged  58.  He  was  one  ot  the  wealthiest  and 
most  charitable  Hebrews  in  England.  He  was  vice-chancellor  of 
University  College,  London,  where  he  was  educated. 

OuANNlELLO,  OnsEPPE,  Roman  cardinal;  bom  in  1834;  died  Jan. 
8.     He  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1893. 

Grboo,  Robert  Baml'el,  Protestant  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
lord  primate  of  all  Ireland;  born  in  1834;  died  Jan.  10.  Waa  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1857.  At  the  nge  of  2S  he  became 
incumbent  at  Christ  church,  Belfast.  In  1882-64  he  was  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  his  father,  the  bishop  of  Cork.  In  1875  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Tieiglilin.  His  work  as  bishop  was 
BO  successful  that  when  his  father  died  in  1878  tbe  son  succeeded  him. 
When  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Knox,  in  18B3.  he  was  elected  by  the  bench  of  bishops  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh  (Vol.  3,  p.  866). 
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Henrt  of  Battenbekg,  Prince,  see  Battenbero,  Prikcb 
Henry  Maurice  of  (p.  245). 

H0U88AYE,  ARsi:NE,  Vrencbi  litterateur;  born  atBray^res,  France, 
Mar.  28,  1815;  died  in  Paris  Feb.  26.  In  1849  be  was  made  director 
of  tbe  ComedU  Francaise;  and  be  was  inspector-general  of  museums 
under  tbe  empire.  He  was  a  prolific  autbor,  among  bis  works  being 
80U8  la  Regenee  et  sous  la  Terreur,  Histaire  de  VArt  Frangaise,  PhUo- 
sopfies  et  ComidienneSt  etc. 

Howe,  Henry  (family  name  Hutcbinson),  veteran  actor,  member 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  company;  died  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Mar.  9,  aged 
83  years.     He  bad  been  on  tbe  stage  for  sixty-one  years. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  autbor  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days;  bom  in 
Uffington,  Berksbire,  Eng.,  Oct.  20,  1823;  died  at  Brighton,  Eng., 
Mar.  22.  After  tbree  years'  schooling  at  Twyford  be  entered  Rugby 
under  Dr.  Tbomas  Arnold  in  1833.  From  Rugby  be  matriculated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  was  graduated  B.  A.  tbere  in  1845.  He 
bad  already  become  a  liberal  in  politics.  In  1848  be  was  called  to  tbe 
bar,  and  in  1865  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Lambetb,  retaining 
his  seat  for  three  years,  when  he  was  returned  for  France:  this  con- 
stituency he  represented  till  1874.  He  was  made  queen's  counsel  in 
1869.  In  1882  be  was  appointed  judge  of  the  county  court,  circuit 
No.  9. 

Mr.  Huebes's  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  bis  two  books,  Tom 
BrowrCs  School  Days,  by  an  Old  Boy  (1857),  being  a  description  of 
life  at  Rugby,  and  its  sequel,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  (1861),  both  of 
which  have  become  classics  in  the  department  of  boys'  literature. 
Though  tbe  two  books  seem  autobiographic,  Mr.  Hughes  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  "  Tom  Brown"  was  intended  as  a  portrait  of  Dean 
Stanley. 

Mr.  Hughes  also  published  tbe  following:  The  Scouring  of  tlie 
WhiU  Horse  {lS5S)i  Beligio  Laid  (1861);  The  Cause  of  Freedom: 
JVhieh  Is  Its  Cluimnion  in  America,  Vie  North  or  Vie  South?  (1863),  in 
which  he  favored  the  North;  Alfred  tlie  Great  (1869);  Memoir  of  a 
Brot/ier  (George  C.  Hughes),  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1873; 
TJie  Old  Church:  W/uit  ShaU  We  Do  With  It  f  opposing  tbe  move- 
ment for  the  dfsestablishment  of  tbe  Church  of  England  (1878);  and  a 
Memoir  of  Daniel  MacmiUan  (1882). 

Hyppolite,  Fix)rvil,  president  of  tbe  republic  of  Hayti;  bom  in 
the  northern  section  of  Hayti;  died  at  Port-au-Prince,  Mar.  24,  afed 
about  60  years.  He  was  the  principal  lieutenant  of  General  Seide 
T^lemaque,  when,  in  August,  1888,  the  latter  revolted  against 
President  Salomon.  Salomon  embarked  on  tbe  British  frigate  Canada. 
A  provisional  government  was  proclaimed  under  Canal.  General 
Legitime,  who  had  just  been  brought  from  bis  exile  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  and  Hyppolite  minister 
of  agriculture  and  of  police.  Tbe  country  was  preparing  for  tbe  elec- 
tion of  a  national  assembly,  which  was  itself  to  choose  tbe  constitu- 
tional president;  but,  on  Sep.  28,  trouble  broke  out  between 
tbe  northern  troops,  who  bad  arrived  in  tbe  capital  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  T^lemaque  and  Hyppolite,  and  tbe  soldiers  of  tbe  western 
and  southern  departments.  General  T^lemaque  was  killed  during 
tbe  street  fighting,  and  Hyppolite  left  Port-au-Prince  for  Cape  Haytien. 
There  be  declar^  war  against  tbe  government  of  Legitime,  who  bad 
been  elected  president  by  the  national  assembly.  After  a  six  months' 
struggle,  be  finally  defeated  Legitime,    who  returned  to  exile  in 
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Jamaica.  General  Hyppolite  was  then  elected  president.  The  only 
noticeable  feature  of  his  administration,  in  regard  to  international  at- 
fairs,  was  the  obstinacy  he  displayed  in  the  question  of  the  coaling 
station  of  Mdle  St.  Nicolas.  During  his  struggle  against  Legitime, 
Hyppolite  was  supported,  morally  at  least,  by  the  United  States;  and 
he  had  promised  more  or  less  formally  that  on  his  accession  to  power 
he  would  grant  to  America  the  use  of  a  coaling  station  at  the  M6le 
St.  Nicolas.  He  understood,  however,  that  Haytian  patriots  would 
never  consent  to  that  virtual  cession  of  an  important  part  of  the 
national  territory;  and  he  refused  to  give  in  to  the  request  of  Admiral 
Gherardi  and  Minister  Frederick  Douglass. 

Leiohton,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.,  celebrated  painter,  president  of  ; 
the  Royal  Academy  of  England;  bom  at  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire,  Dec. 
3,  1830;  died  in  London  Jan.  25.  His  father  was  a  physician  of  promi- 
nence; and  his  grandfather.  Sir  James  Leighton,  who  was  long  a  resi- 
dent at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  also  a  medical  man.  His  parents, 
before  he  was  in  his  teens,  placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  Fran- 
cesco Meli  in  Rome.  Shortly  after  this  the  family  travelled  on  to 
Berlin,  and  in  the  academy  there  the  studies  begun  in  Rome  were 
continued.  In  1845  Leighton  was  in  Italy  again,  and  his  father  took 
some  of  his  work  to  Hiram  Powers.  That  American  sculptor  was 
then  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  artistic  colony  in 
Florence.  He  assured  Mr.  Leighton  that  Frederick  was  plainly  des- 
tined for  an  artistic  career.  The  young  man  studied  for  a  while  in 
Florence,  but  went  from  there,  curiously,  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where  Professor  Becker  and  Professor  Steinli  grounded  him  still  fur- 
ther in  the  academic  training  to  which  he  was  by  nature  impelled  to 
submit.  Visits  to  Brussels  and  Paris  occurred.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  ]>ainted  his  first  work  in  oils,  a  composition  entitled 
Oiotto  Discovered  by  Cimabue  Among  the  S/ieep.  In  1855  he  produced 
the  work  which  introduced  him  to  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  and 
found  a  purchaser  in  the  queen — namely,  Cimabue*s  Madonna  Carried 
in  Procession  Through  the  Streets  of  Florence. 

Leighton  went  to  Paris  on  the  morrow  of  his  success  at  the  acad- 
emy, and  from  Ary  Scheffer  and  Robert  Fleury  he  gained  much  in 
artistic  stimulus;  but  throughout  the  years  following  his  first  authori- . 
tative  appearance  he  adhered  to  the  classic  tradition,  more  Italian 
than  French,  which  he  had  earliest  imbibed.  He  painted  many  sub- 
jects. Mythology,  Biblical  lore,  Italian  history  and  poetry,  Spanish 
and  Moonsh  themes,  have  all  been  attacked  by  him,  and  he  has  done 
some  remarkable  portraits.  But  take  his  work  as  a  whole  and  it  is 
the  classical  temper  which  it  chiefly  reflects. 

The  academy  elected  him  an  associate  in  1864,  and  a  full  acade- 
mician five  years  later.  In  1878  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant  made 
vacant  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Leighton  was 
elected  to  that  office.  The  knighthood  came  a  few  years  after,  the 
baronetcy  in  1886,  the  peerage  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  original  liberal-unionist  association  in 
1886.  The  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  gave 
him  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.  C.  L.  and  LL.  D.  In  France  he  was  a 
knight  of  the  L^on  of  Honor,  and,  1878,  president  of  the  interna- 
tional jury  of  painting  at  the  Paris  exposition.  As  Lord  Leighton 
died  unmarried,  his  baronetcy  and  peerage  become  extinct. 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  his  work,  the  London  Times  says: 
"He  belonged  to  no  English  school  of  painting,  was  influenced  little, 
if  at  idl,  by  English  art  and  English  traditions,  and.  as  far  as  we  can 
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see,  haM  left  behind  bim  admirers  oul;  and  not  disciples.  He  drew 
his  ineptration  mainly  from  <jreec«and  tbe  Italiui  KeDBlBsajice,  and 
tbuH  learned  tbe  importance  of  dif^nity  of  form  and  line  and  consum- 
mate drawiog.  He  bad  also  a  fine  natural  sense  of  color,  and  was 
fond  of  Larmonies  of  wbite  and  gold  and  pnrple  and  red.  But  draw- 
ing was  bis  delight,  and  not  least  tbe  drawing  of  drapery,  wbicb  be 
always  accomplisbed  in  a  most  careful  and  learned  manner,  studying 
every  Ggnre  first  in  tbe  nude,  and  every  fold  of  draperj  aeparately. 
If  in  cons^uence  of  tbe  remoteness  of  nis  subjects,  be  rarely  toacbed 
the  beart,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted tbat  in  his  handling 
of  them  be  was  frequently 
original  and  romantic  His 
great  picture  of  1892.  And 
t/ie  Sea  Gate  Up  the  Dead 
W/iieh  Were  in  It,  is  a  But- 
ficient  proof  of  this." 

He  was  baried  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  Feb.  8. 

Machili.an,  Alex- 
ASDER.  founder,  witb  bis 
brother  Daniel,  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Mac- 
millan&C'o.;  born  of  bum- 
ble parents  in  Scotland, 
Oct.  8,  1818;  died  Jan.  35. 
HiB  early  years  were  years 
of  bard  struggle.  In  1839 
Daniel  MocmillaD,  then  an 


ley's  in  liondon,  found  an 
opening  for  bis  hrelher  in 
the  same  bouse.  In  1843 
the  two  brothers  set  up  to- 
getheraa  iMMksellers.  With 
Archdeacon  Hare's  assist- 
ance tlie  Macmillana  took 
a  businesH  in  Cambridge, 
the  liondon  shop  being 
abandoned.  There,  in  IMT, 

Daniel  died.     In  tbe  next  knolamd. 

year  Alexander  opened   a 

branch  in  London;  and  in  1863  the  headquarters  of  tbe  Bnn  were  re- 
moved to  the  capital,  the  retail  business  remaining  at  Cambridge  au- 
derthe  name  of  Macmillan  &  Bowes,  wbicb  it  stilt  rptains.  In  1846  tbe 
Arm  published  eight  books  and  pamphlets,  but  it  published  sixteen  in 
ISJK),  forty-four  in  1858,  and  102  in  1863.  The  numbers  then  increased 
"  by  leaps  and  tnuuds."  An  important  branch  was  opened  at  New 
York  many  years  ago.  The  most  steadfastsupportersof  the  firm  include 
Thomas  Hughes,  Matthew  Arnold,  James  Bryce,  Dean  Church.  Mrs. 
Craik,  Henry  Fawcelt,  E.  A.  Freeman,  J,  R.  Oreen,  Sir  (Imrge  Oreve. 
Professor  Huxley,  Henry  James,  J.  K.  Lowell,  Mrs.  Olipbant,  Coventry 
Patmore,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Dean  Btanley,  Archbishop  Trench,  Dr. 
Vaughan.  and  Miss  Yon ge.  For  the  last  years  of  bis  life,  Lord  Tenny- 
son published  with  tbeoi. 
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Metonak,  William  R.,  Roman  cardinal,  arcbbishop  of  Tours, 
France;  bom  in  Denaz^,  France,  in  1817;  died  Jan.  20.  Waa  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1840,  and  created  a  cardinal  in  1898. 

Negri,  Christophb,  Italian  economist;  bom  in  Milan,  Jane  15, 
1809;  died  in  Florence  Feb.  18. 

Rbinkens,  Dr.  Joseph  H.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  tbe  "Old 
Catbolic"  movement  in  Germany;  born  at  Burtscbied,  Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
Mar.  1,  1821;  died  at  Bonn,  Jan.  4. 

Von  Stosch,  Albrecht,  German  admiral;  bora  in  1818;  died 
Feb.  29.     Daring  tbe  Franco-Prussian  war  be  was  superintendent- 

gmeral  of  tbe  commissary  department  of  tbe  German  army  in  France, 
e  was  subsequently  made  cbief  of  staff  of  tbe  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  France.  On  Jan.  1,  1872,  wben  tbe  navy  department  was 
separated  from  tbe  war  department,  be  was  placed  in  cbarge  of  tbe 
former,  and  worked  witb  great  success  in  developing  tbe  German  fleet. 
In  1872  be  was  made  general  of  infantry,  and  in  1875  admiral. 

Thomas,  Ambroise,  Frencb  musical  composer;  bom  Aug.  5, 
1811;  died  in  Paris  Feb.  12.  He  studied  at  the  ConserocUaire  under 
Zimmermann  and  Lesueur,  gained  tbe  Prix  de  Bome-f  wrote  no  fewer 
tban  twenty-tbree  operas  and  operatic  ballets,  and  for  twenty -five 
years  directed  tbe  Paris  Conservatoire.  At  Rome  be  issued  bis  first 
publication,  a  series  of  cbanning  songs  entitled  Souvenirs  cTItalie.  In 
bis  early  days  Tbomas,  at  tbe  Opera  Comique,  suffered  severely  from 
tbe  competition  of  tbe  older  scbool;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
be  attempted  to  strike  out  a  new  line  in  bis  opera  Le  Cald,  produced 
in  1849.  and  since  performed  more  often  tban  any  other  of  his  works 
save  Mignon.  He  was  best  known  away  from  France  by  his  HoffUet 
and  Mignon, 

Verlaine,  Paul,  Frencb  poet;  bom  in  Metz  in  1844;  died  in 
Paris  Jan.  8«  He  published  his  first  bundle  of  verse,  Poemes  Satur- 
nienSt  in  1866;  and  since  that  time  be  had  printed  thirteen  volumes 
of  poetry,  six  volumes  of  prose,  and  a  one-act  cbmedy  in  metre.  He 
was  the  author  of  Files  UcFrlantes,  Romances  sans  Paroles^  Jadis  et 
Naguere,  and  Sage^sse,  tbe  last  of  which,  appearing  in  1881,  marked 
him  out  as  the  natmral  leader  of  tliat  band  of  ardent  youth  who  style 
themselves  decadents  et  symbolistes. 

Wilde,  Lady  Jane  Francesca,  mother  of  Oscar  Wilde;  died 
in  London,  Eng.,  Feb.  5.  Under  tbe  name  of  *'Speranza"  she  was 
noted  as  a  writer  of  both  verse  and  prose. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  steadjr  aemand  for  complete  seta  of  Gubbekt  History  for  public  and 
private  libraries,  compels  the  publishers  to  keep  the  back  numbers  constantly  in 
print,  and  to  facilitate  ordering  we  give  below  the  complete  list. 

The  Quarterly  Beoistbb  of  Current  History  was  first  published  in 
Detroit  and  issued  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.  In  November, 
1892,  the  magazine  was  dated  one  month  later — March,  June,  September  and 
December — instead  of  as  before,  and  volumes  I  and  II  were  issued  from  the  De- 
troit office. 

VOLUME  1  VOLUME  U 

No.  1.     Feb. ,  1891— ^nUins  a  history  of  the 
year  1890  in  condensed  form,  being  intended 

as  an  introduction  to  the  regular  issue  which  No.  1.    May,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of 

has  followed.  the  quarter  endfing  March  81,  1892. 

No.  2.     May,  1891 — Commenced  the  regular  No.  2.    Aug.,  1892— Contains  a  history  of 

issue  and  contains  a  history  of  the  quarter  year  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1892. 

enduig  March  81,  1891.  No.  8.    Dec.,  1892— Contains  a  history  of 

No.  8.    Aug.,  1891 — Con  tains  a  history  of  the  the  quarter  ending  September  80,  1892. 

quarter  ending  June  80,  1891.  No.  4.    March,  1893 — Contains  a  history  of 

No.  4.     Nov.,  1891— ^ntains  a  history  of  the  the  quarter  ending  December  81,  1892. 
quarter  ending  September  80,  1891! 

No.  6.     Feb. ,  1892— Contains  a  history  of  the 
quarter  ending  December  81, 1891. 

After  the  completion  of  the  second  yolume^  the  magazine  was  purchased  hy 
Grarretsony  Cox  &  Co.^  its  present  publishers,  and  the  following  changes  were 
made :  The  name  was  changed  from  The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current 
History,  to  The  Cyclopedic  Review  of  Current  History,  the  latter  half 
of  the  title  being  retained  as  the  common  name  of  the  publication;  the  size  of 
page  was  changea  and  the  number  of  pages  increased.  While  the  annual  sub- 
scription price  remained  the  same  ($1.50),  the  price  for  single  copies  was  reduced 
from  50  cents  to  40  cents.  It  was  also  decided  to  discontinue  dating  the  magazine, 
and  instead  to  designate  the  numbers  by  the  quarter  of  the  year  covered. 

VOLUME  III  VOLUriB  IV 

No.  I.     First  Quarter — Contains  a  history  of  No.  I.    First  Qaarter — Contains  a  history 

the  qaarter  endin^^  March  81,  1898.  of  the  quarter  ending  March  81,  1894. 

No.  II.     Second  Qaarter — Contains  a  history  No.  II.     Second  Qaarter — Contains  a  history 

of  the  qaarter  ending  Jane  80,  1808.  of  the  qaarter  ending  June  80,  1894. 

No.  III.     Third  qaarter — Contains  a  history  No.  III.    Third  quarter — Contains  a  history 

of  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  1898.  of  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  1894. 

No.  Iv.     Fourth  quarter — Contains  a  history  No.  IV.     Fourth  quarter — Contains  a  his- 

of  tbe  qaarter  ending  Dec.  81,  1898.  tory  of  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  81,  1B94. 

VOLUME  V 

No.  I.     First  Quarter— Contains  a  history  of  No.  III.     Third  Quarter— Contains  a  history 

the  qaarter  ending  March  31,  1895.  of  the  quarter  ending  Septeml)er  80,  1895. 

No.  II.     Second  Quarter— Con  tains  a  history  No.  IV.     Fourth  Quarter— Contains  a  his- 

of  the  qaarter  ending  June  80,  1895.  tory  of  the  quarter  ending  December  81,  1895. 

The  four  Quarters  are  issued  as  early  as  possible  in  the  months  of  May  (Ist 
Quar.),  August  (2d  Quar.),  November  (3d  Quar.),  and  February  (4th  Quar.). 

r  Subscription,  $1.60  per  Annum  in  Advance.     To  Foreign  Countries,  $1.75. 
f^      •  ^^^  1  Single  Copies,  40c each. 
|-^|*lCfiS^  Cloth  Binding,  per  volume,  $2.00. 
m    m  m%^%/4JF  j  Library  Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  per  volume,  $2.50. 
Postimid      V  Half  Morocco,  "  **         2.50. 

HI5T0RY.— Readers  of  Current  History  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  really  is  what  it 
parports  to  be — history,  and  that,  consequently,  a  sufficient  time  must  elapse  after  the  narra- 
tive closes  for  proper  verifications,  condensation,  and  elucidation  of  alleged  facts,  and  for  the 
writing  out,  printing,  and  binding  the  same  in  book  form. 

QARRETSON,  COX  &  CO..  Publishers.  ^ 
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STANDS  THE  TEST  OF  USE 

M.  TAUSMTlNBi  D.D.»  Pres.  TlieoL  Sem.,  G«ttyi1nirK»  Penn.: 

After  using  Tiui  Columbian  Ctclopbdia  for  more  wan  three 
years.  I  tuce  pleasure  In  saying  that  I  have  found  no  reason  to 
qualify  the  favorable  judflrment  formerly  exprecHsed,  but,  on  the 
contrary^  abundant  ground  for  reaffirmingr  and  eniphasizlnfr  it. 
JAA  A.  GKCEB,  DJ>.»  Pree.  Theol.  8em.,  AHes&enyi  Penn.: 
I  have  used  Thk  Columbian  for  about  four  yean,  and  have  found 
it  reliable,  thoroughly  so.    I  have  frequently  said,  and  now  re- 
peat it,  that  I  do  not  Know  any  encyclopedia  likely  to  give  great- 
er satisf  action  to  the  user.  This  is  the  result  of  both  ' 


For 


teachers 
and   for 
school  use 


observation 
and  experience. 

J.  I.  WARD,  Pfinolpal  WMhington-Street  School^  TMedo^  O.: 
I  have  used  Thb  Columbian  Ctclopbdia  for  one  year.   I  know  it 
to  be  superior  to  all  its  competitors. 
C.  H.  CHUBCHUJU  Prof,  of  Physics.  Oberlln  CoU.t01>erllii,  O.: 
Use  will  at  once  demonstrate  its  advantages  over  every  oyolo> 
pedia  which  has  preceded  it. 
T.  J.  SmmONSt  Pres.  Union  Female  CoUese,  ]SaikMil%  Ala.: 
I  did  not  buy  Thb  Columbian  until  I  had  abundant  opportunity 
for  testing  its  merits.    After  a  yearns  use  it  ftffords  me  pleasure 
to  give  it  my  nnquallAed  indorsement. 

QARRETSON,  COX  ft  CO.*  Publishers 


Xhe  O^iJy  Cyclopedia 

THAT  IS  ISSUED  IN  VOLUME^  OF  CONVENIENT  SIZE. 

Don't  tbinik  that  because  Thb  Columbian  la  bound  in  Buukll  ▼olames,  the  amount 
of  information  is  small;  the  fact  is,  Thb  Ck>i.TiMBiAK  is  the  larafeet  American 
cyclopedia  ever  published,  containing  over  16  per  cent  more  matter  than  any  other. 

THAT   COMBINES  A  CYCLOPEDIA   AND    DICTIONARY. 

Tea  can  never  get  the  full  benefit  of  either  a  dictionaiy  or  a  cyclopedia  till  yon 
have  both  in  one.  The  combined  work  is  more  valuable  to  the  etudent,  allowing 
the  word  or  subject  in  full  and  in  all  its  relations;  aaves  the  time  of  the  busy  man 
or  woman,  and  can  be  more  readily  used  by  children  because  there  is  but  one 
work  to  consult.    Tou  always  find  what  you  want  in  The  CoLtrMBiAN. 

THAT    GIVES    THE    EXACT    PRONUNCIATION    OF    ALL 

TITLES*  IMctionaries  give  the  pronunciation  of  words»  but  The  Columbiah 
is  the  only  cyclopedia  that  gives  the  pronunciation  of  all  words,  biographical, 
geographical,  scientific  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

THAT  IS  UP  TO  DATE — 1896— fuid  can  be  kept  up  to  date  at  an  expense 
of  half  a  cent  a  day.  if  you  buj  any  other  cyclopedia  it  rapidly  loses  its  value 
because  it  grows  old.  The  Columbian  increoLses  in  value  every  year  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  Annual  which  in  a  few  years  will  form  the  most  complete  and  vidu: 
able  history  of  our  own  times  extant.  The  Columbian  gives  more  information 
about  the  events  of  the  last  10  years  than  all  other  cyclop^ias  put  together. 
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Garretsoxij    Cos  ft  Co., 

862  Seneca  St . , 
Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Gentlemen : • 

Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  would  take 
to  bind  a  volume  of  ** Current  History?'*  We  should 
like  to  have  you  bind  our  numbers,  but  they  are 
in  such  constant  use  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  them  for  any  length  of  time.   If  you 
could  send  us  bound  copies  in  their  place,  or 
could  bind  our  own  copies  in  a  few-days,  it  would 
oblige  us  very  much. 

Tours  very  truly, 

William  Richard  Watson, 

Ass't  Lib*n. 

We  wiU  biBd  the  Tolumee  of  CURRENT  HISTORY  for  subsoriberB  at 
the  following  prices  per  volume: 


Beifi  Knyiiiih  Of«i#*,  Stamped  in  Gdti 
Libmrfi  f^rep*  Mttiidrfi  BHgen     .  - 


-      1.00 
1.00 


We  return  the  volumes  prepaid.  Always  put  your  name  and  address 
on  the  package  containing  numbern  returned  to  this  office.    The 

cost  of  sending  the  four  numbem  of  a  volume  to  us  by  mail  will  be  13c. 

COLUMBIAN  SUBSCRIBERS,  in  returning  volumes  to  be  rebound, 
should  always  state  that  they  wish  them  bound  to  match  their  cyclopedia, 
and  mention  the  style.     We  bind  to  match  all  styles  of  the  cyclopedia. 


For  nny  tftyfe  of  Cioih  or  BneJ^rttm  - 
•*  ••         Sheep  or  Haif  Morifcco 


$  JfO  per  voi. 
I.OO 


•* 


U,  B« — ^If  the  numbers  are  returneti  to  uh  in  good  order  we  will  send  a 
bound  volume  by  i-etum  mail.  If  marked  or  soiled  they  will  be  specially 
bound  and  returned  in  about  a  week. 

GARRETSON,  COX  A  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


852  THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN.  2d  Qr.,  18W. 

we,  notwithstanding  the  altered  status  of  silver  in  the 
markets  of  the  worlds  and  independently  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  fixing  its  ratio  of  value  to  gold,  return 
to  the  once-existing  policy  of  free  and  unlimited  silver 
coinage?  On  this  leading  issue  a  depth  of  feeling  has  been 
aroused  which  recalls  nothing  so  closely  as  the  divisions  of 
sentiment  that  marked  the  old  days  before  the  war.  The 
dividing  lines  have  cut  across,  not  between,  the  old 
parties.  The  national  conventions  of  republicans  and 
democrats,  by  their  platforms,  have  accentuated  the  fight 
and  apparently  made  compromise  impossible— the  repub- 
lican, by  an  unequivocal  declaration  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing the  gold  standard;  the  democratic,  by  an  equally  un- 
ambiguous declaration  in  favor  of  free-silver  coinage. 
From  the  ranks  of  the  majority  in  both  parties,  however, 
as  also  from  the  regular  phalanx  of  the  prohibition  partv, 
there  have  been  important  defections  wnich  have  greatly 
complicated  the  situation  by  rendering  possible  future  al- 
liances and  combinations  that  at  this  writing  (immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  democratic  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, July  11)  make  futile  all  attempts  to  tell  what  even 
a  day  may  bring  forth. 

While  the  echoes  of  convention  excitement  are  still 
ringing  in  our  ears,  and  the  press  is  teeming  with  argu- 
ment, speculation,  and  misrepresentation,  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  take  neutral  ground.  It  is  not  for  us,  however,  here 
to  pose  as  the  advocate  of  either  side,  but  merely  to  pre- 
sent as  faithful  and  impartial  as  possible. a  record  of  the 
accomplished  changes,  without  speculating  on  the  untold 
chances,  of  the  political  situation. 

The  main  arguments  for  and  against  free  silver  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  students  of  the  times.  For  years  they  have  been 
reiterated  in  the  press,  and  have  consumed  much  of  the 
time  given  to  debate  in  congress.  Within  the  past  three 
years,  however,  certain  causes  have  operated  to  force  the 
silver  issue  into  nnwonted  prominence.  During  this  pe- 
riod  the  country  has  suffered  severely  from  depression  of 
industry  and  stagnation  of*  trade.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  reason  why.  Appreciation  of  gold  owing  to  enlarged 
production  of  silver  and  to  legislation  unfavorable  to  the 
coinage  use  of  the  white  metal;  a  general  contraction  of 
credit  owing  to  threatened  depreciation  of  the  currency 
through  proposed  legislation  for  the  continued  or  increased 
large  use  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  and  consequent 
threatened  inability  of  the  government  to  maintain  parity; 
»  general  disturbance  of  economic  conditions  incident  to  the 
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experiment  of  tariff  reform  embodied  in  the  Wilson  bill — all 
these  are  assigned  among  the  causes  of  the  financial  panic 
and  industrial  depression  which  set  in  in  1893^  whose  ef- 
fects, unfortunately,  are  still  painfully  apparent.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  tlie  trouble,  the 
distresses  and  difficulties  under  which  the  American  people 
— and  more  particularly  the  workingmen,  the  farmers,  and 
the  debtorclasses  in  the  vVestand  South — have  labored,  have 
proved  to  be  the  opportunities  of  the  silver  propagandists. 
It  is,  perhaps,  among  the  farmers  that  the  silver  sentiment 
has  taken  deepest  root.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  the 
prices  obtainable  for  wheat,  com,  oats,  butter,  and  other 
produce,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. AVith  high  rates  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  heavy 
mortgages,  they  are  ruinous.  The  farmer  turns  eagerly, 
therefore,  to  free  silver  as  a  means  of  rescue  from  his  intol- 
erable position.  He  is  told  that  low  prices  are  caused  by 
appreciation  of  the  gold  standard,  that  free  coinage  will 
restore  the  old  prices  and  enable  him  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  money  lender.  And  so,  with  an  intensity  that 
reveals  something  of  the  distress  which  at  least  in  part  in- 
spires it,  there  has  gone  up  a  cry  for  the  rekindling  of  the 
fire  upon  the  altar  of  free  silver.  Let  us  have  free  coinage, 
free  from  charge  to  all  owners  of  bullion,  independently  of 
all  other  nations,  and  without  limit  as  to  amount.  Then, 
it  is  said,  will  the  light  of  prosperity  dawn  again.  The 
farmer  will  get  better  prices  for  his  produce,  and  the  la- 
borer larger  wages;  money  will  be  more  plentiful,  and  the 
borrower  will  obtain  it  on  easier  terms.  We  as  a  people 
are  great  enough  to  inaugurate  this  policy  and  to  main- 
tain it  successfully  in  the  face  of  all  the  world:  we  need 
take  no  thought  of  the  morrow  of  other  peoples^  intentions. 
Free  coinage,  we  are  told,  is  no  **new  invention"  or  un- 
tried relief.  All  that  the  friends  of  silver  are  demanding, 
says  ex-Governor  Boies  of  Iowa,  is  ''  that  the  law  shall  be 
made  to  restore  to  the  people  of  this  Union  what  the  law 
has  taken  away  from  them,  and  that,  too,  in  violation  of 
the  plain  spirit  of  the  constitution  upon  which  our  govern- 
ment is  based." 

To  the  advocate  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
gold  standard,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agitation  for  free- 
silver  coinage  appears  ominous  of  disaster;  and  he  believes 
that  its  realization — nay,  even  the  general  conviction  that 
its  realization  was  probable — would  at  once  precipitate  a  fi- 
nancial crisis  of  the  first  magnitude,  whose  results  would 
transcend  even  the  most  horrible  imaginings.     Silver,  or 
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paper  representing  it,  would  at  once  become  our  only  form 
of  currency:  gold  would,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known 
economic  law,  disappear  instantly  from  circulation;  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar  would  sink  to 
the  level  represented  by  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  it 
contains,  and  the  value  of  this  depreciated  currency  would 
fluctuate  with  every  change  in  the  commercial  value  of  the 
white  metal;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  rise  in 
proportion;  the  burdens  of  the  laboring  man  would  be 
doubly  increased,  and  wages  would  only  very  slowly,  if  at 
all,  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions;  the  moneyed 
class  would  be  in  a  position  to  profit  most  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  debtor  class;  banks  would  at  once  call  in  their 
loans  and  realize  on  all  securities;  foreign  capital  would  be 
withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  possible;  public  revenues  would  be 
received  in  silver,  while  public  debts  would  have  to  be  dis- 
charged on  a  gold  basis;  in  foreign  exchanges  we  should  be 
at  the  mercy  of  every  gold-standard  country;  industrial  ex- 
pansion would  be  checked,  and  multitudes  deprived  of  their 
means  of  livelihood.  The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  results 
which  the  gold  man  associates  with  the  prospect  of  free 
coinage. 

What  degree  of  truth  lies  in  these  opposing  views,  we 
leave  to  the  reader  to  determine.  We  should  note,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  useless  for  the  gold  men  to  accuse  the  sil- 
ver men  of  any  dis^tonesft/  of  intention  regarding  the  dis- 
charge of  debts  already  contracted,  or  of  gloating  over  the 
prospect  of  being  able  with  fifty  cents  to  discharge  a  dol- 
lar debt.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  silver  to  avoid  a  scrupulous  perfor- 
mance of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  every  existing 
contract,  whether  national,  state,  corporate,  or  individual. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  merely  remind  the  reader, 
that  intention  is  one  thing;  ability  to  perform,  another; 
and  that  it  is  the  lack  of  absolute  guarantees  for  the  full 
payment  of  debt  which,  more  than  anything  else,  tends  to 
precipitate  financial  panic. 

A\hile  silver  thus  constitutes  the  main  dividing  line 
in  the  present  campaign,  earnest  efforts  will  imdoubtedr 
ly  be  made  to  force  the  tariff  question  into  a  position  of 
prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  electorate.  It  may  be  that 
the  democratic  policy  of  tariff  reform  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance;  it  may  be  that  a  great  economic  revolution  such 
as  President  Cleveland  tried  to  carry  out,  but  which  was 
thwarted  largely  by  the  opposition  of  professed  adherents 
of  his  own  party,  would  require  more  time  than  the  pres- 
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eiit  coDBtitntion  of  the  United  States  eau  allow  it.     Upon 
thistiever-ending  subject  of  controversy,  opinioiis  will  no 
doubt  differ  till  the  end  of  time.     But  certain  it  is,  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  mosses,  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  53d 
congress,  known  as  the  Wilson   law,  instead  of  proving 
the  wholesome  revolution  that  was  expected,  has,  in  its 
practical  working,  been  but  a  halting  dislocation  of  the 
economic  system  of 
tliecountry.  Whether 
justly  or  not,  it  has 
been  associated  in  the 
popnlarmind  with  the 
severe  business  and 
industrial  depression 
ofthepftBtthreeyenrs, 
from  which  all  clash- 
es have  suffered.     It 
has  failed  to  produce 
the  revenue  requisite 
for  discharging  the 
obligationsof  thegov- 
crnment;andthecon- 
sequent  necessity  of 
enormous  bond  issues 
has  added  largely  to 
the  public  debt.     Al- 
ready, at  the  elections 
of  1894  and  1895.  the 
people   have  twice 
passed  condemnatory 
judgment  upon  it; 

and  there  has  been  bon.  o*rbct  *.  hob*rt  op  mw  ibhs»i, 
undoubted  evidence  "'"■'■'"•i'-'*»  "suidati  r.,B  vris-pREBiBSHT. 
of  a  widespread  return  of  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
more  distinctly  protective  tariff,  adequate  not  only  to  meet 
therevennerequii-ementsof  the  government,  but  to  open  up, 
astheadherentsof  protection  claim  itwill.  such  fields  for  do- 
■  mestic  industrial  expansion  as  will  enable  the  hosts  of  the 
unemployed  to  earn  their  living.  Of  such  a  policy,  ex -Gov- 
ernor McKinley  is,  in  the  thought  of  his  party,  the  leading 
exponent;  and  his  nomination  at  the  St.  Louis  convention 
on  the  first  ballot  was  merely  a  ratification  of  the  will  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  republican  rank  and  file. 
The  Republican  Convention.-— The  eleventh  nation- 
al convention  of  the  republican  party  was  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  June  16-18.     Hon.  William  McKinley  of  Ohio  was 
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nominated  for  president,  and  Hon.  OarretA.  Hobartof  New 
Jersey  for  vice-president,  on  a  platform  embodying  the 
traditional  republican  policy  of  protection,  and  also  (whicli 
ia  perhaps  more  important  in  the  present  instance)  de- 
claring II neq  11  i vocally  against  free-silver  coinage  and  in 
favor  of  maintaining  tlie  existing  gold  standard.  In 
.  each  case  only  one  ballot  was  necessary. 

Never  before  in  the 
history  of  national 
conventionB,hudacon- 
tested  candidacy  for 
presidential  nomina- 
tion been  so  clearlyde- 
termined  in  advance. 
For  weeks  before  the 
convention  met,  the 
choice  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  as  the  standard- 
bearerof  the  party  had 
been  foreshadowed  not 
only  in  instructions 
given  to  delegate's,  but 
m  widespread  evi- 
dences of  eathusiaatic 
partisan  indorsement 
of  the  protective  pol- 
icy so  intimately  aa- 
sociutcd  with  his  name 
— a  policy  long  con- 
sidered by  the  masses 
of  the  republican 


nancial  and  in- 
puHMc»K  coBviNTioic.  dustHal  ills,  tho  need 

for  which  has  been  emphasized  by  prolonged  business 
depression.  Mr.  McKinley  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
"bosses."  His  nomination  was  carried  against  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  Mr.  Piatt  of  New  York,  who  worked 
tor  (Jovernor  Morton's  candidacy;  Mr.  Manley  of  Maine, 
who  directed  the  canvass  for  Speaker  Reed;  Mr.  Clarkson 
of  Iowa,  who  had  Senator  Allison's  in  charge;  and  l^enator 
Quay  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  rare  personal  triumpli, 
due  to  an  irresistible  rise  of  popular  sentiment.  In  fact, 
the  only  really  doubtful  issues  of  the  convention  con- 
cerned the  determination  of  the  precise  wording  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  platform  (particularly  the 
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money  plaiik)^  and  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  vice- 
president. 

On  June  16  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Sen- 
ator T.  H.  Carter  of  Montana,  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  Temporary  organization  was  effected  with 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of  Indiana,  an  aspirant  for  senator- 
ial honors,  as  chairman.  Permanent  organization  was  not 
completed  until  the  following  day,  when  Hon.  J.  M.  Thurs- 
ton of  Nebraska  was  made  permanent  chairman.  The 
first  trial  of  strength  between  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
McKinley  and  the  combined  forces  of  his  opponents  oc- 
curred June  17.  An  attempt  was  made  to  overrule  the 
action  of  the  Credentials  Committee  regarding  the  con- 
tests for  delegates'  seats  from  Delaware  and  Texas  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  temporary  roll,  by  recommitting  all 
disputed  titles  for  further  examination.  However,  on  a 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  from  Mr.  Fort,  chair- 
man of  the  Credentials  Committee,  the  vote  stood  359^  to 
545^  in  favor  of  the  McKinley  men. 

The  Republican  Platform, — On  the  opening  day  of  the 
convention,  the  Resolutions  Committee  (Senator-elect  J. 
B.  Foraker  of  Ohio,  chairman)  appointed  the  following 
sub-committee  of  nine  to  draft  a  platform:* 

Mr.  Foraker  (O.),  Senator  Lodge  (Mass.),  Senator  Teller  (Colo.), 
Mr.  Patterson  (III.),  Mr.  Burleigh  (Wash.),  Mr.  Lauterbach  (N.  Y.), 
Mr.  Fessenden  (Conn.),  ex-Governor  Merriam  (Minn.),  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor Warmoth  (La.). 

Of  these,  Mr.  Teller  alone  represented  the  free-coinage  element 
on  the  committee. 

On  the  following  day  (the  17th),  in  the  full  committee, 
the  straight  gold  plank  embodied  in  the  platform  ulti- 
mately adopted  (see  below)  was  inserted  by  a  vote  of  40  to 
11,  the  opposition  coming  from  California,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  ColoAdo,  North  Carolina,  Wyoming, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  republican  national 
platform  as  finally  adopted  in  full  convention,  June  18, 
the  most  important  planks  being  given  verbatim: 

REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 

The  platform  begins  with  the  customary  arraignment  of  the  dem- 
ocratic partj,  laying  to  the  charge  of  the  present  administration  all 
the  evils  of  public  deficit,  threatened  injury  to  credit,  industrial  de- 
pression, commercial  stagnation,  etc.,  which  have  marked  the  recent 
past  and  still  hang  like  a  pall  over  the  country.  It  then  goes  on  to 
say: 

'*  We  renew  and  emphasize  our  allegiance  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection as  the  bulwark  of  American  industrial  independence  and  the 
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foundation  of  American  development  and  prosperity.  *  «  *  We 
denounce  the  present  democratic  tariff  as  sectional,  injurious  to  the 
public  credit,  and  destructive  to  business  enterprise.  We  demand 
such  an  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  imports  which  come  into  competi- 
tion with  American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  reve- 
nue for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  but  will  protect 
American  labor  from  degradation  to  the  wage  level  of  other  lands. 
We  are  not  pledged  to  any  particular  schedules.  The  question  of 
rates  is  a  practical  question,  to  be  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the 
time  and  of  production;  the  ruling  and  uncompromising  principle  is 
the  protection  and  development  of  American  labor  and  industry.    *  * 

"  We  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  negoti- 
ated by  the  last  republican  administration  was  a  national  calamity,  and 
we  demand  their  renewal  and  extension  on  such  terms  as  will  equalize 
our  trade  with  other  nations,  remove  the  restrictions  which  now  ob- 
struct the  sale  of  American  products  in  the  ports  of  other  countries. 
*  *  *  Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of  repub- 
lican policy,  and  go  hand  in  hand.  *  •  •  Protection  for  what  we 
produce;  free  admission  for  the  necessaries  of  life  which  we  do  not 
produce;  reciprocal  agreements  of  mutual  interest  which  gain  open 
markets  for  us  in  return  for  our  open  market  to  others.  Protection 
builds  up  domestic  industry  and  trade,  and  secures  our  own  market 
for  ourselves;  reciprocity  builds  up  foreign  trade,  and  finds  an  outlet 
for  our  surplus." 

The  money  plank  (said  to  have  been  framed  originally  by  the  imme- 
diate advisers  of  Mr.  McKinley,  with  his  assent,  and  afterward  sub- 
jected to  but  two  insignificant  verbal  changes)  reads,  as  finally  incor- 
porated in  the  platform,  in  full  as  follows: 

**The  republican  party  Is  unreservedly  for  sound  money.  It  caused  the 
enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  19r9; 
since  then  every  dollar  has  been  as  good  as  gold. 

''  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  debase  our 
currency  or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are  therefore  opposed  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by  International  agreement  with  the  leading 
commercial  nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  promote;  and, 
until  such  agreement  can  be  obtained,  the  existing  gold  standard  must  be  pre- 
served. All  our  silver  and  paper  currency  must  be  maintained  at  parity  with 
gold;  and  we  favor  all  measures  designed  to  maintain  Inviolably  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  all  our  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  at  the 
present  standard,  the  standard  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  eartli.'* 

Special  paragraphs  favof  ample  protection  to  sugar,  wool,  and 
woolens,  and  the  reimposition  of  discriminating  duties  to  upbuild  the 
merchant  marine. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  is  reasserted  "  in  its  full  extent.*'  Not  only 
must  all  European  powers  refrain  from  extending  ''on  any  pretext*' 
their  possessions  in  this  hemisphere;  but  hope  is  expressed  for  "  the 
eventual  withdrawal  of  the  European  powers  from  this  hemisphere," 
and  for  "  the  ultimate  union  of  all  of  the  English-speaking  part  of  the 
continent  by  the  free  consent  of  its  inhabitants." 

**  Our  foreign  policy  should  be  at  all  times  firm,  vigorous,  and 
dignified."  Control  of  Hawaii,  construction  and  ownership  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  and  purchase  of  the  Danish  islands  for  a  naval  sta- 
tion, by  the  United  States,  are  favored.  Sympathy  with  the  Armeni- 
ans is  expressed;  and,  to  bring  the  Turkish  atrocities  to  an  end,  the 
United  States  **  should  exercise  all  the  influence  it  can  properly  ex- 
ert." In  Turkey,  and  everywhere,  "  American  citizens  and  American 
property  must  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  cost." 

As  to  the  Cuban  struggle  for  liberty,  sympathy  is  expressed  with 
the  "patriots;"  and  the  United  States  goyenment  is  considered 
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ODder  obli^ioD  to  use  its  "iDflaences  and  good  offices  to  restore 
pemce  aod  give  iodependence  to  the  isluid." 

Otlier  pl&nks  are:  IJeneroua  pensiona  and  preferential  treatment 
in  the  matter  of  empiojinent,  for  Union  veterans;  iocreaged  navy 
and  coast  defeoses:  eicluaion  of  immigrants  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write;  eitenelon  of  the  civil  service;  a  free  ballot;  condemnation  of 
lynching;  creation  of  a  "  National  Board  of  Arbitration  to  settle  and 
adjust  dIflerenceH  wbicU  may  arise  between  eniplojers  and  em|)loyed 
engaged  in  intemtate  cninmerce;  "  a  free- homestead  law;  admission  of 
the  territorieii:  congres- 
sional repreeentatiun  for 
Alaska:  sympathy  with 
"all  wise  and  legitimate  ef- 
forts to  lessen  and  prevent 
the  evils  of  intemperance 
■nd  promote  morality;" 
"eaital  pay  for  eigual 
work  "  by  women ;  and ' '  the 
.admission  of  women  tu 
wider  spheres  of  useful' 

TlieSileer"Bol(." 
— The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Kesolii- 
tions  containing  the 
above  platform  was 
Biibmitted  to  the  con- 
vention on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  18.  A 
substitute  was  at  once 
offered  by  Senator  Tel- 
ler, representing  the 
silver  minority  on  the 
committee,  as  follows: 

"The  republican  parly 
favora  the  use  of  both  gold  """■  '" 

and  silver  as  equal  stand-  ■"■'■"  "kpubi 
ard  money,  and  pledges  its  power  to  seci 
independent  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  ai 
parts  of  silver  to  1  of  gold." 

After  the  reading  of  the  substitute,  Mr,  Teller  spoke 
at  length,  bein^  deeply  affected  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks. He  reiterated  his  conviction  of  the  rectitade  and 
expediency  of  the  silver  demands,  reviewed  hia  long  career 
in  the  republican  party — as  long  as  the  history  of  that 
party — bnt  firmly  tleclare<i  that  a^  a  matter  of  conscience 
he  could  not  surrender  his  jiidginent  on  this  vital  issue, 
and  must  accept  the  alternative  of  severing  his  long-cher- 
ished party  affiliations. 

Then  followed  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the  con- 
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vention,  culminating  in  the  formal  withdrawal  from  the 
republican  party  of  a  large  part  of  the  silver  wing  led  by 
Senator  Teller,  representing  a  constituency  of  unknown 
strength. 

Mr.  Foraker  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
made  and  seconded  respectively  a  motion  to  lay  the  silver 
substitute  on  the  table.  This  was  at  once  done  by  a  vote 
of  818^  to  105^.  A  roll-call  of  states  on  the  passage  of  the 
gold  plank  was  demanded  by  Senator  Dubois  of  Idaho, 
seconded  by  delegates  from  Colorado  and  Montana.  The 
result  of  the  vote,  tabulated  below,  was  110^  nays  to  812^ 
yeas  in  favor  of  the  gold  plank. 

The  adoption  of  the  remainder  of  the  platform  was 
practically  unanimous. 

As  to  the  wording  of  the  currency  plank,  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  had  manifested  themselves.  The  advocates 
of  free  silver,  chiefly  from  the  mining  states  of  the  West, 
formed  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  convention.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  delegates  comprised,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
large  number— chiefly  from  the  Middle  West — who  favored 
a  compromise  plank  which,  while  calling  for  ''sound 
money  and  "  the  existing  standard,"  should  avoid  antag- 
onizing the  silver  element  by  using  the  word  '*gold."  In 
other  words,  they  favored  aplank  which  should  be  capable 
ottwo  different  interpretations,  one  for  use  in  the  ''sound- 
money  ''  states,  the  other  to  do  duty  in  the  free-silver  sec- 
tion. A  very  large  element,  on  the  other  hand,  recruited 
mainly  from  the  North  Atlantic  states,  was  resolved  upon 
an  unequivocal  declaration  against  free  silver  and  in  favor 
of  gold;  and,  by  active  missionary  work,  notably  among  the 
Soutliern  delegations,  succeeded  in  turning  the  tide  in 
favor  of  the  plank  finally  adopted,  which  needs  neither  in- 
terpretation nor  explanation. 

Immediately  following  the  adoption  of  the  platform  as 
a  whole.  Senator  Cannon  of  Utah  read  a  protest  signed  by 
himself  together  with  Senator  Teller  (Colo.),  Senator 
Dubois  (Ida.),  Congressman  Hartman  (Mont.) — all  being 
members  of  the  Resolutions  Committee — and  Senator 
Pettigrew  (S.  D.). 

The  protest  refers  approvingly  to  the  declaration  in  the  republi- 
can money  plank  of  1892 — "The  American  people,  from  tradition 
and  interest,  favor  bimetallism;  and  the  republican  party  demands 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money  '* — which  declara- 
tion, the  signers  affirm,  has  been  "construed  to  justify  a  single 
gold  standard  for  our  monetary  basis."  The  recent  trend  of  official 
power  in  the  party  has  been  to  crystallize  into  law  and  administration* 
the  single  gold  standard  in  our  finances.     They  then  go  on  to  say: 
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"  We  have  become  to  other  nations  the  greatest  debtor  nation  of 
the  world.  We  pay  the  vast  charges  which  every  year  accamulate 
against  as  in  the  clearing-house  of  the  world  with  the  money  of  the 
world  procured  by  the  disposal  of  our  commodities  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  are  a  nation  of  producers.  Our  creditors  are  nations 
of  consumers. 

"Any  system  of  international  or  national  finance  which  elevates 
the  price  of  human  products  makes  our  burden  lighter.  *  *  *  Any 
system  of  finance  which  tends  to  depreciate  the  price  of  human  pro- 
ductions which  we  must  sell  abroad,  but  in  so  far  adds  to  the  burden 
of  our  debt,  and  conveys  a  threat  of  the  perpetual  servitude  of  the 
producers  of  our  debtor  nation  to  the  consumers  of  creditor  nations. 
*  *  *  History,  philosophy,  morals,  all  loin  with  the  commonest 
instinct  of  self-preservation  in  demanding  that  the  United  States  shall 
have  a  just  and  substantially  unvarying  standard  composed  of  all 
available  gold  and  silver;  and  with  it  our  country  will  progress  to  fi- 
nancial enfranchisement.  But  with  a  single  gold  standard  the  coun- 
try will  go  to  worse  destruction,  to  continued  falling  prices,  until  our 
people  would  become  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water 
for  the  consumers  in  creditor  nations  of  the  earth.  To  such  an  un- 
holy end  we  will  not  lend  ourselves. 

*'  We  hold  that  this  convention  has  seceded  from  the  truth;  that 
the  triumph  of  such  secession  would  be  the  eventual  destruction 
of  our  freedom  and  our  civilization.  *  *  «  The  people  cry  aloud 
for  relief;  they  are  bending  beneath  a  burden  growing  heavier  with 
the  passing  hours;  endeavor  no  longer  brings  its  just  reward;  fear- 
fulness  takes  the  place  of  courage,  and  despair  usurps  the  throne  of 
hope;  and  unless  the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  policies  of  political 
parties  shall  be  converted  into  mediums  of  redress,  the  effect  of  hu- 
man desperation  may  some  time  be  witnessed  here  as  in  other  lands 
and  in  other  ages. 

**  Accepting  the  present  fiat  of  the  convention  as  the  present 
purpose  of  the  party,  we  withdraw  from  this  convention." 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  protest,  twenty-two  of 
the  silver  delegates  retired  from  tne  hall — the  first  in- 
stance of  an  organized  ^'  bolt  *'  from  a  republican  national 
convention  since  1872.  Eight  of  those  who  withdrew 
were  from  Colorado,  the  entire  delegation;  six  from  Idaho, 
also  the  entire  delegation;  three  from  Nevada;  three  from 
Utah;  and  one  each  from  Montana  and  South  Dakota. 
Four  were  United  States  senators — Teller  (Colo.),  Dubois 
(Ida.),  Cannon  (Utah),  and  Pettiffrew  (S.  D.).  Two 
were  congressmen — Hartman  (Mont.)  and  Allen  (Utah). 
Senators  Lee  Mantle  and  Brown,  respectively,  explained 
that  while  the  remaining  delegates  from  Montana  and 
Utah  had  decided  to  retain  their  seats  in  the  convention, 
they  could  not  indorse  the  gold  plank. 

The  further  action  of  the  bolting  delegates  is  recorded 
below  under  the  heading  **  Possible  New  Combinations. '' 

McKinleyand  Hohart  Nominated. — On  the  roll  of  states 
being  called  for  presidential  nominations,  the  following 
names  were  presented: 
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W.  B.  AllisoD,  United  Slates  senator  from  Iowa,  nominated  b;  R. 
M.  Baldwin  of  Council  BIuRh; 

Tliomaa  B.  Reed,  speaker  of  tbe  house  of  representatives,  nomi- 
nated bj  Senator  Lodge  of  MassX-'liusetlH; 

Levi  P.  Morton.  Kovernor  of  New  York,  nominated  b;  Chaancej 
M.  Depew  of  New  York; 

William  McKinley.  ei-governor  of  Obio,  nominated  b^  Senator- 
elect  J.  B.  Forakerof  Obio;  sewDded  by  Seaalor  J,  M.  Tliurston  of 
Nebraska,  and  J.  Madison  Vance  of  Louisiana,  a  colored  deleffale; 

MftttI.ew  B.   Quay  of 


.   I'niteil 

'.  nominated 
HaxtiagH  of 


Slates  se 
by  Uove 
Pennsjlv 

On  tlie  first  ballot 
■Mr.  McKiiiley  was 
nominated,  receiving 
6U1^  votes  against  a 
combined  total  of  240^ 
forliisapponente.  For 
details  of  the  vote  by 
states,  see  table  given 
below.  Hyarisingvote 
thenominiition  of  Mr. 
McKinlcy  was  made 
unanimous. 

The  selection  of  a 
candidate  for  vice- 
president  turned  on 
tbe  question  of  avail- 
ability. Tbe  nomina- 
tion of  Governor  Mor- 
ton seemed  for  a  time 
probable,  but  was  ren- 
BOH.  mmK  J.  rANMon  fiF  VT.H.  dered  impossible  by 

«Lv«K  H«.>.aL.*«  v..r.,.  ™«  ««.™».  jjj^  refusal  during  the 
canvass  for  presidential  nomination  to  announce  bis  willing- 
ness to  accept  any  thing  less  than  the  first  place  on  the  ticket, 
andbytheschismintheNew  York  delegation  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  threat  of  a  protest  from  Mr.  Warner  Millerin  the 
nameof  the  republicansof  the  state  in  case  Mr.  Morton's  name 
were  offered.  The  organization  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hobart 
proved  to  be  the  strongest:  hehad  thesnpportof  Mr.  Ilannn, 
who  had  charge  of  Mr.  McKinley's  interests,  and  also  the 
support  of  most  of  the  McKinley  delegates.  The  following 
were  the  namesotlered  to  thecouvention  tor  vice-president: 
Morgan  (J.  Bulkeley  of  Connecticut,  nominated  by  Mr.  FesRenden; 
(Jarret  A.  Hobart  of  New  Jerspv.  nominated  by  Judge  JobnF. 
Fort:  seconded  lij  Mr.  HumpLrey  of  Illinois; 
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Charles  Warren  Lippitt  of  Rhode  Island,  nominated  bjMr.  Allen; 
Henry  Clay  Evans  of  Tennessee,  nominated  by  Mr.  Randolph; 
seconded  by  .Mr.  Smith  of  Kentucky;  and 

James  A.  Walker  of  Virginia,  nominated  by  I  C.  Walker. 

As  ill  the  case  of  the  presidential  nomination,  onl^  one  bal- 
lot was  necessary.  Thevote  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

VOTE  BY  STATES  FOR  NOMINEES  FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESI- 


FOR  NOMINEES  FOR  PRESIDENT  AND 
DENT  AND  ON  GOLD  PLANK. 


State. 
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A 
«< 


■    ■    •    •    • 


Ippi' 

rl... 


Alabama 

Arkannas 

Calif omia 

Colorado 

(Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 
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Idaho 

niinolH 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas     

Kentucky 

Ixmlsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi88l88f 

Missour 

*  Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oreiron.- 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahlneton 

West  Viriclnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyominir. 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 


20 
26 
11 

15 

1 

SB 
18 
17 
S4 

1 
16 

8 

19 
17 

19* 

6 

46 

8 
6 

18 

8 
24 
21 

3 
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2a 
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12 
24 
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2i 
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Ballot  for  vice- 
president. 

Ballol  on 

the  gold 

plank. 
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• 
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•  In  the  ballot  for  president,  Montana  cast  4  blank  votes,  and  1  for  Cam- 
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The  leading  features  of  the  repablican  national  con- 
vention of  1890  may  be  recapitulated  thus:  (1)  It  marked  a 
reaction  against  '^boss'^  or  single-man  rule  in  the  system 
of  party  management,  and  demonstrated  the  power  of  pop- 
ular sentiment  to  overcome  the  forces  that  make  for 
oligarchy  and  that  ignore  the  average  citizen  as  a  political 
factor.  (2)  It  was  remarkable  for  the  irresistible  trend 
of  sentiment  which  from  the  start  made  its  choice  for 
president  a  foregone  conclusion;  and  for  the  selection  of 
a  candidate  because  he  was  regarded  as  typifying  a  certain 
economic  idea,  while  another  and  a  different  issue  was  gen- 
erally recognized  to  be  the  decisive  issue  of  the  campaign. 
And  (3),  by  the  adoption  of  a  clearly  worded  currency  plank, 
it  accentuated  the  fight  between  gold  and  silver;  wnile  at 
the  same  time,  by  causing  a  defection  from  the  party  of  a 
considerable  element  from  the  mining  states,  it  injected 
into  the  struggle  a  new  element  of  uncertainty. 

WUHam  McKinley:  Biographical  Sketch, — Three  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  McKinlejs  appear  on  record  as  ad- 
herents of  the  religious  and  political  faith  of  tlie  Covenanters  in  stem 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuart  kings.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  the  family  joined  the  Scotch  colonists  that  had  migrated  to'  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Two  brothers,  James  and  William,  came  from 
Ireland  to  this  country  ahout  1740:  the  older  brother,  William,  settled 
in  the  South,  where  his  descendants  are  now  found;  and  James,  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  settled  in  York  county,  Penn.,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood  and  married.  This  James  was  the  great-great-grandfather 
of  William  McKinley,  republican  presidential  nominee  of  1896. 

One  of  the  children  of  James  was  David  McKinley  (born  in  1755, 
died  in  1840),  great-strand  father  of  Governor  McKinley.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  is  still  remembered  by  a  few  aged 
citizens  as  a  polished  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  for  many  years  a 
teacher,  familiar  with  several  languages,  a  strict  Presbyterian,  and  in 
politics  a  Jeffersonian  democrat.  His  wife,  Hannah  C.  Rose,  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Andrew  Rose,  an  English  Puritan  leader,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Doylestown,  Penn.,  and  who  held  official 
stations  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  Through  Hannah  Rose,  the 
English  Puritan  stock  became  mingled  with  the  Scotch  Covenanter  in 
Governor  McKinley 's  ancestry.  Her  father,  Andrew  Rose,  Jr.,  was  a 
gallant  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  for  whose  use  he  also 
manufactured  cannon  and  other  military  implements.  Of  David*s 
ten  children,  the  second,  James,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1783,  was 
the  grandfather  of  William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  married, 
and  resided  in  Pennsylvania  till  1809,  when  he  removed  to  Ohio.  His 
son,  William  McKinley,  Sr.,  father  of  the  governor,  was  bom  in 
Mercer  county,  Penn.,  in  1807,  and  died  in  Canton,  O.,  in  1892.  He 
was  employed  in  the  iron-making  business,  early  in  the  history  of 

eroD.    Total  number  of  delegates  present.  906.    Necessary  to  a  choice,  454. 

In  the  ballot  for  vice-president.  Reed  received  1  vote  from  Indiana,  1  from 
Iowa,  and  1  from  Wisconsin;  PYed.  Grant.  2  from  Iowa;  Morton,  1  from  Maine: 
Denew,  S2  from  Maine,  and  1  from  Kentucky;  J.  M.  Thurston.  1  from  Missouri; 
ana  1  from  Indiana;  and  Lippitt,  8  from  Rhode  Island.  Total  number  of  dele- 
flrates  absent,  29.    Necessary  to  a  choice,  449 . 
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tlikt  manafactare  in  Ohio.  Though  alwajB  induBtriouH  and  frtigal. 
and  able  to  provide  a  comfortable  support  for  Lia  faiuily  according  to 
the  plaio  ataodard  ot  tbotw  earl;  da;8,  yet  his  earningB  were  amall; 
his  hoaBehold  waa  large;  and  his  aoD,  the  future  f^vemor,  was  accus- 
tomed in  boyhood  to  a  life  ot  careful  ecoDomy.  At  the  acfe  of  twenty 
he  married  Nancy  Allison,  aged  eighteen,  like  himself  of  the  Scotch 
Corenauter  stock;  and  all  accounta  agree  that  he  then  took  to  himself  a 
wife  of  rare  force  of  character,  skill  in  practical  management,  eameat- 
nrea  of  parpone,  and  depth  of  moral  convictions.  Those  who  have 
had  acquaintance  both 
with  the  mother  and  with 
herdlstingnisbed  son, 
trace  in  him  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  her  character  in 
Htriking  reproduction.  She 
is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven. 

William,  the  seventh 
of  the  nine  children,  was 
born  at  Niles,  Trumbull 
connty,  O.,  January  29, 
1843.  At  New  Usbon  had 
been  the  family  home,  but 
Mr.  McKinley's  duties  in 
managing  a  fnruace  at 
Niles  had  brought  them 
thither.  Fifty  years  ago 
Niles  was  a  little  village 
of  iron-workers,  with  great 
lack  of  educational  advan- 
tages; and  the  wise  mother 
could  not  make  it  satisfac- 
tory to  her  as  a  place  in 
which  to  bring  up  her 
larEe  family.  After  two 
or  three  years  she  sncceed- 
ed  in  persuading  her  hue- 
band  to  remove  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Poland  on  the 

Wertera   Reserve,    where  "<>"■  '■'"  "•«"■"  "r  ■<""*!•*. 

the  settlers,  largely  from   "^'■''  «»"'■■■"'*«  «"""•'  "**«•  "hatob. 
Connecticut,  had  early  established  an  academy  of  a  p-rade  preparatory 
to  a  collegiate  course,  according  to  the  New  Kngland  model. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  into  a  time  and  place  efFervescent  with 
controversies  religious,  political,  moral,  social,  the  boylinod  of  Uov- 
eraor  HcKinley  was  cast.  For.  the  characteristics  of  the  Western 
Reserve  during  the  score  ot  years  preceding  the  war  of  secession  are 
well  remembered.  The  moral  and  political  stir  was  intense  and  in- 
cessant. Men  breathed  reform  and  dreamed  reform.  Anti-slavery, 
total  abstinence,  woman's  rights,  were  rallying  their  hosts;  the 
Puritan  conscience  upholding  the  old  Orthodoxy  was  met  by  othar 
elements  and  even  by  the  Puritan  conscience  itself  demanding  new 
liberty  for  thought;  while  revivaliHts  of  diverse  kinds  were  summon- 
ing on  the  scene  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Mistakes  were 
alrandant  indeed,  and  absurdities  not  lacking;  but  mostly  they  carried 
(heir  own  conectioD,  inasmuch  ae  they  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
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man  was  to  be  dealt  with  and  appealed  to  on  etbical  principles  for 
moral  results.  Finally,  all  debates  were  merged  in  the  awful  debate 
of  war.  The  serious  years,  with  this  serious  ending — in  which  young 
McKinley  took  part,  enlisting  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  a  private  sol- 
dier— may  have  confirmed  a  mind  like  his  in  its  natural  tendency  to 
gravity  and  earnestness  in  its  views  of  life. 

His  earnest  desire,  and  his  mother's  for  him,  had  been  a  collegiate 
course;  and  he  had  made  such  progress  at  the  Poland  Academy  that 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  junior  class  at  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Penn.  His  father's  finances  at  the  time  were  so  straitened 
that  the  continuance  of  his  course  had  seemed  doubtful  until  his 
older  sister  Annie  put  at  his  disposal  some  money  which  she  had 
earned  as  a  teacher.  Before  his  junior  year  had  ended,  he  went  home 
ill;  and  on  his  recovery  he  decided  to  teach  a  district  school  near 
Poland  through  the  winter  on  a  salary  of  $25  a  month  and  his  board. 
The  little  school-house  is  still  standing,  as  is  also  the  house  in  Poland 
which  was  the  home  of  the  family.  President  Lincoln's  summons 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  next  spring,  ended  the  lad's 
student  life.  He  enlisted  in  the  23d  Ohio  infantry,  whose  first 
colonel  was  William  S.  Rosecrans,  afterward  major-general;  whose 
lieutenant-colonel  was  Stanley  Matthews,  afterward  senator  and  asso- 
ciate-justice of  the  United  States  supreme  court;  and  whose  major 
was  Kutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterward  president  of  the  United  States. 
Beginning  in  June,  1861,  before  the  days  of  bounties  and  of  drafting, 
he  carriea  a  musket  thirteen  months,  thous^h  he  was  soon  promoted 
sergeant,  having,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  gained  the  confidence  of 
his  officers  and  general  popularity  among  the  men.  The  regiment's 
first  battle  was  at  Carnifex  Ferry.  After  some  weeks  of  incessant 
chase  of  the  rebel  raiders  among  the  mountains,  often  without  sup- 
plies of  food,  and  drenched  by  storms,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Washington  as  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  McClellan. 

Sergeant  McKinley's  bravery  at  Antietam  led  to  his  being  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  a  staff 
officer  under  Qeneral  Hayes  about  two  years,  then  on  the  staff  of 
General  George  Crook,  and  afterward  on  the  staff  of  General  Carroll. 
He  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  twenty,  captain  at 
twenty -one.  He  served  till  the  war  ended;  and  then  (in  July,  1865) 
was  honorably  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  holding  the  brevet 
rank  of  major,  conferred — according  to  the  commission  signed  **A. 
Lincoln" — '*for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  battles  of 
Opequan,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's  Hill."  He  was  urged  to  apply 
for  a  commission  in  the  regular  army;  but,  ready  as  he  had  been  to 
fight  for  his  country  in  her  day  of  sore  need,  and  faithful  as  he  had 
been  in  all  duties  of  a  soldier  to  the  very  last  moment,  he  had  not  the 
least  liking  for  the  military  life.  He  has,  however,  always  consid- 
ered his  four  years  of  army  service,  especially  his  fourteen  months  as 
a  youthful  private  in  the  ranks,  as  of  exceeding  great  value  to  him 
for  training  and  discipline  physical,  mental,  and  moral — an  education 
in  self -control  and  in  patriotism. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  this  veteran  of  four  years*  service, 
twenty-two  years  old,  to  earn  his  living  and  to  decide  on  his  life-long 
work  in  the  world.  He  saw  no  way  of  fulfilling  his  cherished  wish 
for  resuming  his  course  at  Allegheny  College.  The  study  of  law 
seemed  attractive  and  possible.  At  Canton,  capital  of  Stark  county, 
his  eldest  sister,  Annie,  was  teaching  school;  and  thither  he  went  for 
a  conference  with  her,  which  resulted  in  his  beginning  the  study  of 
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law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Charles  £.  Qlidden  at  Poland.  His  stay 
there  of  a  year  and  a- half  seems  to  have  been  of  profit  quite  unusual. 
The  judge,  then  not  ten  years  older  than  his  student,  is  remembered 
as  a  man  of  rare  judicial  gifts,  serene  and  f^ntle  in  disposition,  clear 
in  his  perceptions,  logical  and  direct  in  his  mental  processes.  The 
two  became  warm  friends.  McKinley  dealt  with  his  business  of  study 
as  he  had  dealt  with  his  business  of  war,  with  singleness  of  aim, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  thoroughness  of  execution.  He  gave  small 
attention  to  general  literary  traming;  he  was  studying  law  He  fin 
ished  his  studies  with  attendance  at  the  Albany  (N.  ¥.)  law  school. 
was  examined  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  opened  a  little 
office  at  Canton.  This  county  town,  then  of  about  5,000  people,  was 
just  entering  on  its  manufacturing  development,  which  has  given  it 
importance  as  a  city  now  of  about  35,000. 

Canton,  though  a  hopeful  field  for  a  young  lawyer,  seemed  to 
offer  small  promise  to  one  who,  like  Major  McKinley,  had  brought 
from  his  four  years'  conflict  against  secession  political  convictions  ar 
dently  republican.  Stark  county  was  rock-ribbed  in  its  Jacksonian 
democracy.  The  farming  population,  unlike  that  of  the  Western 
Reserve  in  general,  was  largely  of  Pennsylvania- (lerman  extraction, 
thrifty,  hard-headed,  intensely  conservative  in  its  politics  as  in  all 
other  affairs,  and  proud  of  its  resistance  to  all  change.  McKinley, 
however,  was  not  specially  actuated  by  anpr  political  ambition.  Yet 
he  was  drawn  into  politics  almost  immediately,  in  the  campaign  of 
1867,  which  involved  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  colored  men  The 
republican  leaders,  gladdened  by  such  a  new  recruit,  set  him  speak- 
ing at  numerous  townhalU  and  country  school  houses  in  the  presi 
dential  campaign  of  1868.  He  so  acquitted  himself  that  the  next 
year  he  was  nominated  for  prosecuting  attorney.  This  seemingly 
empty  honor,  in  view  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  and  of  the  great 
democratic  majority,  he  took  with  his  customary  seriousness,  and 
made  a  canvass  at  once  so  vigorous,  earnest,  and  assiduous,  and  yet 
so  kindly  and  courteous,  that  he  greatly  surprised  his  party  managers 
by  winning  the  election.  On  his  renomination  two  years  later,  the 
democrats  rallied  their  forces,  and  he  lost  the  election  by  forty- five 
votes — their  usual  majority  in  the  county  having  been  several  hun- 
dreds. 

During  the  campaigns  of  the  ensuing  five  years,  he  became  known 
as  one  of  me  most  effective  platform  speakers  in  the  state.  At  last, 
in  1876,  after  his  party  had  been  defeated,  and  its  prospects  were 
dark,  he  deliberately  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  congress. 
There  were  several  other  aspirants  for  the  nomination.  It  was  char 
acteristic  of  him  that  he  did  not  get  some  friends  to  urge  him  and  to 
overcome  his  reluctance,  but  simply  said  that  he  thought  he  could 
serve  the  18th  district  and  the  state  in  congress,  and  would  go  if  the 
people  sent  him.  The  people  sent  him,  and  they  continued  sending  him 
through  seven  terms;  though  at  the  fourth  of  these  terms  his  seat  was 
contested,  and  the  democratic  house,  near  the  end  of  the  term,  gave  it 
to  his  opponent.  The  three  nominations  following  were  given  him  by 
acclamation.  His  earliest  term  at  Washington  (1876-78)  showed  the 
opposite  party  that  he  was  a  man  whom  they  must  in  some  way  keep 
out  of  congress.  They  used  their  control  of  the  Ohio  legislature  to 
gerrymander  the  state,  changing  the  district  boundaries  so  as  to  place 
McKinley  in  a  district  normally  democratic  by  1,800  majority.  He 
threw  himself  courageously  into  the  campaign  for  his  second  term, 
and  came  out  with  a  republican  majority  of  1,300.     Again,  in  1884, 
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the  democrats  held  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  resolved  to  end  the  po- 
litical life  of  this  apostle  of  a  protective  tariff,  the  strongest  member 
of  the  Ohio  congressional  delegation.  Thej  rearranged  McKinley's 
district  so  as  to  make  its  assured  democratic  majority  1,200  to  1,500; 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  congress  for  his  fifth  term  by  more  than  2,000 
majority-  At  last,  in  1800,  after  the  tariff  bill  which  bears  his  name 
had  become  law,  and  he  was  up  for  an  eighth  term,  a  gigantic  par- 
tisan effort  was  made  by  the  democratic  legislature,  and  succeeded: 
the  two  republican  counties  were  taken  bodily  out  of  his  district,  and 
two  democratic  counties  were  added  to  the  democratic  Stark  countv, 

fiving  him  a  district  with  a  normal  democratic  majority  of  nearly 
,000  and  an  actual  plurality  the  year  before  of  nearly  8,000.  Against 
these  hopeless  odds  he  made  a  gsdlant  fight,  and  lost  by  a  majority 
of  only  303,  though  increasing  the  republican  vote  to  2,500  more 
than  had  been  cast  when  President  Harrison  was  elected  in  1888. 
This  defeat  ended  his  congressional  career  of  fourteen  years,  but  it 
made  him  governor  of  Ohio  the  next  year  by  a  majority  of  nearly  21 ,000. 
This  gubernatorial  campaign  commanded  national  attention,  in- 
asmuch as  Major  McKinley  chose  to  conduct  it  largely  on  national 
issues,  chiefiy  on  a  protective  tariff  in  the  professed  interest  of  labor 
and  no  less  of  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity.  Thus  the 
tariff,  which  had  been  charged  as  his  political  weakness,  he  boldly 
forced  to  the  front  as  his  mam  resource  of  strength  before  the  people. 
The  contest  was  memorable.  He  travelled  for  three  months,  visiting 
every  county  in  the  state,  speaking  several  times  every  day  to  enor- 
mous crowds.  When  his  administration  began,  he  left  in  abeyance 
all  national  politics,  and  turned  his  attention  and  effort  unremittingly 
to  practical  mterests  of  the  state,  such  as  improvement  of  roads,  re- 
forms in  the  canal  system,  betterment  of  the  public  institutions,  tax- 
reform,  establishment  of  a  state  board  of  arbitration  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  an  eight- hour  labor  system,  protection  of  life 
and  limb  for  workmen.  He  was  renominated  by  acclamation  for  a 
second  term  in  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  788),  and  was  elected  by  more  than 
80,000  majority.  His  mingled  firmness  and  discretion  in  dealing  with 
riotous  tumult,  drew  wide  approval.  Fifteen  times  were  the  state 
troops  called  out  to  maintain  public  order;  yet  his  action  in  such  try- 
ing situations  occasioned  him  no  material  loss  of  popularity. 

His  congressional  career  will  be  approved  or  disapproved  accord- 
ing to  the  diverse  views  which  may  be  entertained  regarding  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  This  brief  sketch  confines  itself  to  the  chief  events  of 
his  life  and  to  his  personal  characteristics.  His  unflinching  advocacy 
of  the  protective  system  marked  his  entire  congressional  course.  En- 
tering congress  at  the  age  of  thirty- four,  he  gave  his  mind  to  a  profound 
and  prolonged  study  of  industrial  questions,  and  earlv  took  rank  in  the 
house  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  statisticians  on  that  class  of  sub- 
jects. Gradually  he  became  recognized  as  the  foremost  upholder  of 
the  doctrine  of  protection.  As  early  as  his  third  term  he  had  gained 
such  repute  as  a  clear  and  logical  thinker,  as  a  student  who  had  made 
his  memory  a  storehouse  of  facts,  and  as  a  debater  of  rare  skill  in 
setting  all  his  facts  and  arguments  in  orderly  array  and  in  bringing 
them  to  bear  on  the  central  point  in  a  controversy,  that  he  was  made 
the  successor  of  Garfield  on  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  (1881). 
His  speeches  in  congress,  like  his  speeches  in  election  campaigns, 
were  refreshingly  far  from  the  customary  style  of  political  eloquence. 
There  was  indeed  no  attempt  at  eloquence,  no  anecdote,  no  poetical 
quotation,  no  flight  of  imagination,  no  fiery  denunciation  nor  bittei* 
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sarcasm  of  opponents;  but  there  was  a  grave  and  amicable  personality, 
with  a  perfectly  direct  movement  of  clear  and  forcible  arguments  and 
apt  illastrations,  making  even  an  involved  question  luminous,  and  cap- 
turing the  almost  unconscious,  perhaps  unwilling,  assent  of  his  audi- 
tors. As  a  stump  speaker  he  is  never  dismayed  or  disconcerted:  he  is 
always  dignified,  and  dignifies  the  throng  of  his  hearers  by  addressing 
them  as  reasonable  beings  to  whom  a  serious- minded  man,  deeply  con- 
vinced on  an  important  subject,  wishes  to  show  his  reasons.  Having 
set  these  in  full  array,  his  tones  take  on  new  resonance,  his  attitude  be- 
comes commanding,  his  sentences  and  the  man  himself  glow  with  a 
deep  fire  that  kindles  his  auditors  into  conviction.  In  endurance  he 
is  a  marvel.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  great  campaign  of  1894  result- 
ing in  an  overwhelming  republican  majority  in  congress,  he  made  seven- 
teen speeches  in  one  period  of  twenty- four  hours.  In  that  campaign 
he  spoke  in  eighteen  states,  to  2,000,000  of  people.  A  t  one  town  in  Kan- 
sas the  assemblage  to  hear  him  was  estimated  at  80,000;  at  Topeka, 
25,000. 

While  the  tariff  has  been  his  most  prominent  subject  in  congress 
and  elsewhere,  many  other  themes  are  found  in  his  published  ad- 
dresses, such  as  public  schools,  civil  service  reform,  the  treaty  with 
Hawaii,  the  volunteer  soldier,  the  farmer  in  America,  the  working- 
man,  the  eight-hour  law,  labor  arbitration,  the  silver  question,  free 
and  honest  elections;  also,  the  life  and  character  of  Presidents  Grant, 
Garfield,  and  Hayes,  and  others. 

The  tariff  law  of  1890,  known  as  the  McKinley  act,  has  of  course 
brought  his  name  most  prominently  before  the  public  both  for  con- 
demnation and  for  praise.  Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  it  is  un- 
deniably the  occasion  of  the  popular  demand  which,  at  the  republican 
national  convention  in  St.  Louis  in  1896,  issued  in  his  nomination  to 
the  presidency.  How  much  he  had  to  do  with  effecting  the  passage 
of  that  bill  through  congress  is  known  to  all.  It  is  of  some  interest 
to  know  also  the  facts  as  to  how  much  Governor  McKinley  had  to  do 
with  framing  that  law.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  by  the  republican 
minority  in  the  ways  and  means  committee  to  prepare  their  report 
showing  the  objections  to  the  Mills  bill:  it  was  an  elaborate  and 
thorough  criticism.  The  republican  finance  committee  in  the  senate 
also  set  forth  in  1888  a  draft  of  a  tariff  known  as  the  AIlison-Aldrich 
bill.  In  the  McKinley  act  of  two  years  later,  of  the  582  provisions 
for  changes  in  rates  of  duty,  168  were  copied  from  the  senate  bill 
of  1888;  and  of  the  remaining  419  changes,  276  were  in  the  draft 
originally  submitted  by  Governor  McKinley  to  the  committee,  thirty- 
four  others  were  added  in  his  committee  before  the  bill  was  reported, 
and  nineteen  others  were  added  afterward  in  the  house:  thus  329 
changes,  or  more  than  three-ouarters,  were  made  before  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  senate.  Besides  tne  582  changes  in  rates  (above  noted), 
forty-nine  items  were  by  the  McKinley  act  removed  from  the  dutiable 
to  the  free  list;  of  these  removals — instances  of  free  trade — twenty- 
three  were  in  the  AIlison-Aldrich  bill  of  1888,  while  twenty-six  (in- 
cluding sugar  and  other  articles  of  great  importance)  appeared  in  the 
McKinley  act  of  1890. 

Governor  McKinley's  position  regarding  free-silver  coinage  is 
seen  in  his  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  republican  platform  of  1896, 
with  its  emphatic  disapproval  of  free-silver  coinage  and  its  demand 
for  the  maintenance  of  "the  existing  gold  standard."  On  August 
20,  1891,  in  an  address  during  the  campaign  in  Ohio,  be  thus  replied 
to  his  democratic  opponent,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  declared  him 
aelf  *'  willing  to  chance  it  on  free  silver:" 
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"*  I  am  not  willing  to  *  chance  *  it.  We  cannot  mmble  with  anythinK  so 
■acred  as  money,  which  in  the  standard  and  measure  of  values.  I  can  imaidne 
nothinpT  which  would  be  more  diisturbine  to  our  credit  and  moreruinoostooor 
commercial  and  financial  affairs  than  to  make  this  the  dampinir-fntHud  of  the 
world's  Hilver.  The  silver  producer  roiirht  be  benefited:  bat  the  sdlver  user, 
never.  The  people  know  that  if  we  had  two  yardsticks,  one  three  feet  in  lenKth 
and  the  other  two  and  a-half  feet  in  length.  ic<M)d)t  wuuld  always  be  measured 
to  the  buyer  by  the  shorter  stick,  and  the  lunieer  stick  would  go  into  permanent 
disuse.  It  \»  exactly  mo  with  money.  A  100-cent  dollar  will  go  out  of  circula- 
tion alonKside  an  tf>-cent  dollar  which  is  made  a  legal  tender  by  the  fiat  of  the 
government:  and  no  class  of  people  will  suffer  so  much  as  the  wa^e-eamers  and 
the  agriculturists.  *  *  *  I  am  in  favor  of  the  double  standard,  but  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  in  the  I'nited  States  until 
the  nations  of  the  world  shall  join  us  in  guaranteeing  to  silver  the  status  which 
their  laws  ih>w  accord  to  gold.  The  double  standard  implies  equalitv  at  a 
ratio,  and  that  ecjuality  can  only  be  established  by  the  concurrent  law  of 
nations." 

And  about  a  year  ago,  speaking  at  Thomasyiile,  Ga.,  Mr.  McKin- 
\ey  said: 

*'  If  the  republican  platform  declares  for  free  coinage,  I  will  not  be  c  can- 
didate.   I  would  not  run  on  a  free-silver  platform.'' 

There  need  be  no  question  where  a  man  stands  who  utters  himself 
as  above  in  1891.  and  five  years  later  fully  accepts  the  republican  plat- 
form. His  position,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  {lerfectly  plain:  he  is 
a  bimetallist,  therefore  preferring  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver as  standard  money,  yet  stoutly  and  immovably  opposed  to  all  at- 
tempts at  free- silver  coinage  except  under  international  agreement. 
For,  within  comparatively  recent  years,  the  conditions  of  the  financial 
problem  have  utterly  changed.  Through  nearly  forty  years,  1834-73, 
free-silver  coinage  existed  in  this  country  with  no  evil  effects  and  with 
no  opposition,  until  the  immense  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  in- 
troduced new  difficulties — difficulties  which  Governor  McKinley  dis- 
tinctly declares  must  now  control  our  practical  action,  while  in  theory 
he  will  be  ready  for  bimetallism  whenever  the  great  nations  can  be 
brought  to  agree  in  it.  Perhaps  the  very  recent  enormous  increase 
in  gold  production — an  increase  unprecedented  in  history — shows  a 
faint  possibility  of  international  recognition  of  its  reduced  value  as 
related  to  silver,  like  the  retluction  in  the  relative  value  of  silver 
which  set  in  only  twenty- four  years  ago  and  compelled  changes  in 
governmental  policy. 

A  nomination  to  the  presidency  is  not  something  recently  brought 
within  Mr.  Mc  Kin  ley's  reach.  As  long  ago  as  1888,  when  a  sudden 
stampede  in  the  national  convention  was  on  the  point  of  delivering 
to  him  the  nomination,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  checked  it  in  t«rms 
of  refusal  so  absolute  as  to  seem  almost  indignant,  llis  refusal  was 
on  a  point  of  honor:  he  had  pledged  himself  to  support  John  Sherman; 
and  though  it  had  become  evident  to  him,  as  to  all,  that  Sherman's 
nomination  was  hopeless,  he  could  not  by  keeping  silence  allow  any 
movement  in  his  own  favor  without,  as  he  said,  losing  all  respect 
for  himself.  Again,  in  the  convention  of  1892,  when,  in  the  attempt 
to  defeat  (ieneral  Harrison's  renomination,  a  movement  was  organ- 
ized for  McKinley,  and  182  votes  had  already  been  cast  for  him 
against  his  protest,  he  availed  himself  of  a  technicality  to  prevent 
the  votes  of  Ohio  being  cast  for  him.  He  himself  was  chairman  of 
the  convention.  The  announcement  was  made,  ' '  Ohio,  forty-four  votes 
for  McKinley."  He  challenged  its  correctness.  The  reply  was  that  as 
chairman  he  had  lost  his  right  to  act  as  delegate  from  his  state — his 
alternate  now  holding  that  right.  McKinley  promptly  called  another 
man  to  the  chair,  went  down  to  the  floor,  took  his  alternate's  place, 
barred  all  further  use  of  his  own  name,  and  ended  by  moving  that 
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Ham8on*8  renomiDation  be  made  ananimous.     This  course  be  took 
on  the  ground  that  be  was  pledged  in  bonor  to  Harrison's  support. 

Governor  McKinlev  is  of  stainless  private  character,  and  a  model 
in  domestic  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  be  was  married  to  Miss 
Ida  Saxton,  daughter  of  a  prosperous  banker  in  Canton.  She  was  an 
attractive  and  well-educated  girl,  who,  after  completing  her  studies, 
had  had  the  advantage  of  a  six  months*  tour  in  Europe.  The  death 
of  their  two  children  before  the  oldest  had  reached  three  years  of  age, 
brought  to  the  mother  a  grief  which  resulted  in  years  of  invalidism. 
The  home  thus  shadowed  has  been  brightened  by  her  uncomplaining 
spirit,  and  by  the  most  devoted  care  and  attention  of  her  husband, 
who  has  made  it  his  pleasure  to  give  whatever  time  he  had  for  him- 
self entirely  to  her  comfort  and  cheer.  While  this  was  not  at  all  her 
demand,  it  was  quite  according  to  his  nature.  It  is  understood  that, 
though  walking  without  support  is  still  difficult  to  her,  she  has 
gain^  in  strength.  Their  home  is  a  p]ea.sant,  unpretentious  house 
in  Canton  The  governor's  manners  are  quiet  and  dignified,  but 
have  the  charm  of  cordiality  and  simplicity.  In  conversation  he  is 
fluent  and  interesting.  He  and  his  wife  have  for  many  years  been 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

His  financial  trouble  in  1893  was  the  result  of  his  indorsement 
for  a  friend  who  was  in  a  small  banking  business  in  Poland,  his  early 
home  He  and  Mrs.  McKinley  gave  all  their  property  into  the  hands 
of  three  trustees,  by  whose  management  payment  has  been  made  of 
all  the  liabilities,  besides  saving  the  residence  and  a  business  block 
in  Canton  which  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  property. 

If  the  people  choose  William  McKinley  for  president,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  political  wisdom  of  their  action,  it  can  be  said 
that  they  have  chosen  an  lionest  man,  sturdy  and  earnest,  and  tested 
by  long  experience  in  public  afTairs.  This  much  at  least  can  already 
be  said— that  he  is  a  man  of  the  people:  and  that  his  nomination  was 
made  on  his  record,  and  wbk  made  by  the  people. 

Onrret  Augunius  IMart:  BiograpJiiral  S^etcli. — For  reasons  that 
seemed  wise  to  the  makers  of  our  constitution,  the  vice-president  is 
scarcely  an  active  member  of  the  administration.  He  stands  apart  in 
quiet  dignity,  presiding  in  the  senate  as  occasion  may  demand.  The 
chief  virtue  requisite  seems  to  be  discretion.  Still,  as  the  second  of- 
ficial of  the  state,  he  holds  a  lofty  station,  inasmuch  as,  in  event  of 
the  death  or  disability  of  the  president,  he  immediately  becomes  one 
of  the  most  powerful  executive  rulers  on  earth.  Moreover,  his  per- 
sonal qualities  and  his  political  infiuence  may  add  to  the  administra- 
tion a  strength  deeply  felt  even  though  not  widely  seen,  and  for  this 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  vice  president  be  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  president,  both  in  theories  of  government  and  in  specific  party 
policy.  It  is  known  that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  If  the 
people  now  order  the  reins  of  government  into  republican  hands,  this 
accord,  it  is  believed,  is  fully  to  be  expected. 

(Garret  Augustus  Hobart,  republican  vice  presidential  nominee  of 
1896.  was  born  in  1844.  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  in  a  little  old  farm- 
lionse  built  long  before  the  Revolution.  The  house  has  since  been 
enlarged  and  remodelled.  Mr  Hobart  is  of  mingled  New  England 
and  colonial  Dutch  descent.  His  father,  Addison  W.  Hobart,  came  in 
early  life  from  New  England  to  New  Jersey  and  taught  school  in 
Monmouth  county.  Afterward  he  kept  a  general  store  at  Marlbor 
ough.  a  few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Freehold,  where  he  was  an 
esteemed  resident  through  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  was  an  elder  in 
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the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  and  in  1884  was  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral synod  of  that  church  which  met  at  Qrand  Rapids,  Mich.  Through 
Mr  Hobart*s  mother,  a  Van  Derveer,  he  is  a  descendant  from  many 
of  the  early  Dutch  families  in  East  Jersey  and  on  the  western  end  of 
Long  Island.  He  was  named  after  his  mother's  brother,  Garret  Au- 
gustus Van  Derveer,  a  well-known  farmer  of  Monmouth  county, 
whose  home  was  at  Deal  Beach.  Mr.  Hobart's  maternal  grandparents 
were  David  G.  Van  Derveer,  and  Katy  Du  Bols,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Du  Bous,  for  siztv  three  years  pastor  of  the  united  Reformed 
(Dutch)  churches  of  Freehold  and  Middletown,  and  a  most  zealous 
patriot  in  the  Revolution.  Through  this  clergyman  of  French  Hu- 
guenot descent.  Mr.  Hobart,  his  great-grandson,  gets  a  strain  of  that 
good  blood  Tracing  the  Van  Derveer  line  upward  in  successive  gen- 
erations, we  find  the  well  known  names  of  East  Jersey  settlers-  Hen- 
drickson  (from  Long  Island  in  the  seventeenth  century).  Van  Voorhies 
(Dutch  colonist  in  Flatlands,  now  Brooklyn.  L  I.,  1660),  Schenck 
(Dutch  colonist  in  Flatlands.  1650).  Van  Couwenhoeven,  or  Conover 
(Dutch  colonist  in  1640  founder  of  the  town  of  Flatlands).  The  first 
to  bear  the  name  of  Van  Derveer  in  America  was  Cornelius  Janse  Van 
Derveer.  who  came  from  North  Holland  in  1659.  bought  a  farm  in 
Flatbush.  L.  I ,  and  twenty  years  afterward  was  made  a  mag- 
istrate He  married  Tryntie  De  Mandeville.  It  was  his  grandson 
Tunis  Van  Derveer,  born  about  1704,  who  was  the  first  of  his  name 
to  remove  from  Flatbush  and  to  settle  in  New  Jersey  Nearly  all 
these  Dutch  ancestors  of  Mr.  Hobart  have  been  farmers,  sturdy,  vig- 
orqus,  solid,  persevering 

Young  Hobart  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1868,  and  began 
teaching  school,  but  soon  entered  on  the  study  of  law  with  Mr.  Ssc 
rates  Tuttle.  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Paterson.  This  gentleman  was 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Hobart's  father.  The  student  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1866.  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  has  ever  since  been 
in  practice  m  the  city  of  Paterson.  In  1869  he  married  Miss  Jennie 
Tuttle,  the  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  Her  acquaintances  describe 
her  as  bright,  cordial,  of  merry  disposition,  brilliant  in  conversation, 
a  charming  hostess  Hhe  is  efficient  in  many  works  of  charity,  and  a 
valued  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Presbyterian).  The 
shadow  of  a  great  bereavement  is  still  upon  her  and  her  husband,  as 
scarcely  a  year  has  passed  since  their  only  daughter  died  suddenly  of 
diphtheria,  in  Italy,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  C>>mo  There  is  a  son 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Mr  Hobart  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  lawyers,  and 
has  gained  wealth.  By  a  happy  and  genial  disposition,  by  a  quick 
reading  of  character,  by  a  rare  tact  in  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  men, 
by  a  well  balanced  judgment  so  that  he  says  the  right  word,  by  a 
generosity  in  bestowments  on  the  needy,  and  by  his  wise  and  sym 
pathetic  efforts  for  aid  of  any  who  are  In  difficulty,  he  makes  friends 
and  he  keeps  friendship  He  has  had  an  immense  number  of  cases 
put  in  his  hands  as  a  lawyer,  yet  has  actually  appeared  in  court  with 
comparative  in  frequency  He  has  always  been  a  peacemaker,  per- 
suading men  to  avoid  legal  contests,  to  be  considerate  each  of  the 
other's  side,  and  to  agree  on  a  settlement  of  their  dispute 

His  absolute  integrity,  with  his  capacity  for  rapid  and  thorough 
dealing  with  a  multiplicity  of  details,  and  his  amazing  memory,  to- 
gether with  the  qualities  above  noted,  explain  why  he  is  a  director  in 
at  least  sixty  different  companies.  He  is  president  of  the  Paterson 
Railway  company  which  owns  the  trolley  lines,  and  of  the  city  water 
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Spolntment  to  be  one  at  I 
itlon  inTolved  dntlM  m  dallcftta  ooDoani- 


mpuiT.    Hr.  HotMrt's  appointment  to  be  one  at  thrae  ubltraton 
irtheJolnt  Tnfflo  AMOcUtl(-  '      '-  '  '  -     -    «-..-.-  


At  the  »ge  of  tblrtj  be  waa  elected  to  tbe  Bt&te  legislature,  uid  iraa 
spemker  of  tbe  bouse.     Tbree  years  afterward  be  waa  sent  to  tbe  etste 
senatei  and  durlo^  two  terms  he  wae  ItH  president.     He  bas  alwaja 
been  a  tborougb  republican,  but  bas  been  noted  for  ma^aoimilj  to 
bis  political  dvaU.     For  several  years  be  has  been  one  of  tbe  effi- 
cient membera  of  the  re- 
publican national  commit- 
tee.    He  is  one  of  tbe  meet 
□nivereally  trusted  men  in 
the  state.     His  reeponse  in 
acceptance  of  tbe  nomina- 
tion to  the  vice- presidency 
has  won  admiration  for  its 
expression   of  fitting 
thought  in  direct  and  con- 
cise yet  f^racef ul  utterance- 

The  Democratic 
CoDTcntion.— The 

national  convention  of 
the  democratic  party 
was  held  Julj  7-11  in 
Chicago,  111. — the 
fourth  instance  of  that 
city  being  chosen  as 
the  place  of  meeting — 
and  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  Williaoi 
Jennings  Bryan  of  Ne- 
braska for  president, 
and  Arthnr  Sewall  of 
Maine  for  t ice-presi- 
dent, on  a  platform  fa-  J 
voring  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States,  independently  of  other  nations,  of  free 
and  unlimited  silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Five 
ballots  were  necessary  in  each  case. 

If  the  choice  of  the  republican  party  for  president 
had  been  practically  settled  in  advance  of  the  St.  Louis 
convention,  while  its  currency  plank  remained  to  be  settled 
there  by  the  delegates,  the  exact  reverse  of  this  may  be  said 
of  the  gathering  at  Chicago.  A  large  number  of  candidates 
were  supported  by  as  mxny  factions  among  the  delegates, 
while  no  overwhelming  enthusiasm  of  popular  sentiment 
in  the  ptfrty  had  manifested  itself  in  favor  of  any  single 
candidate;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  question  of 
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the  attitude  of  the  rarty  on  the  silver  issae  had  been 
•ubitantially  settled  xor  some  time  before  the  oonvention 
met.  Before  the  end  of  June,  in  thirty-three  of  the  fifty 
Btatea  and  territories  (Alaska  not  included),  the  democratic 

fiarty  in  its  state  platforms  had  declared  specifically  for 
ree  coinage;  in  two  (Florida  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) it  had  taken  neither  side  in  the  controversy;  and 
in  only  fifteen  it  had  spoken  in  terms  more  or  less  positive 
against  free  silver.  The  following  table  shows  the  rang- 
ing of  the  states  and  territories  on  this  issue^  as  indicated 
by  the  democratic  platforms  adopted  in  each,  and  also  the 
number  of  votes  assigned  to  each  in  full  national  conven- 
tion: 

DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORMS  ON  SILVER  QUESTION. 


Free  silver. 


Alabama 22 

Arkansas 16 

California 18 

Colorado 8 

Geori^a 96 

Idaho 6 

Illinois 48 

Indiana 90 

Iowa  26 

Kansas ^ 

Kentucky 96 

Louisiana 16 

Mississippi 18 

Missouri 34 

Montana 6 

Nebraska 10 

Nevada 6 

North  Carolina 22 

North  Dakota 6 

Ohio 40 

Oregon 8 

South  Carolina 18 

Tennessee 24 

Texas 30 

Utah 6 

Virginia 34 

Washinirton 8 

West  Virginia 12 

Wyoming 6 

Arizona 2 

Indian  Territory 2 

New  Mexico 2 

Oklahoma 2 


Against  free  silyer. 


Conneoticut 12 

Delaware 6 

Maine IS 

Maryland 16 

Massachusetts 90 

Michigan 28 

iMInnesota 18 

New  Hampshire 8 

New  Jersey 20 

New  York 72 

Pennsylvania 64 

Rhode  Island 8 

South  Dakota 8 

Vermont 8 

Wisconsin 24 


Total 562 


ToUl.. 


Non-committal. 


District  of  Columbia..    2 
Florida 8 


994        Total. 


10 


In  fact,  80  eifectively  had  the  forces  of  silver  been 
spreading  the  leaven  of  free  coinage,  especially  in  the 
West  and  South,  that  the  heretofore  recognized  leaders  of 
the  democracy  were  moved,  before  the  convention  met,  to 
sound  a  bugle-call  of  alarm  at  the  threatened  committal  of 
the  party  to  a  reversal  of  our  present  gold-standard  system 
of  national  finance  and  the  establishment  of  free  coinage 
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as  the  law  of  the  land.  From  the  White  Home  itaelf, 
President  Cleveland,  June  16|  issued  an  appeal  to  his 
party  to  avoid  a  course  which  would  ''inflict  a  very  great 
injury  upon  every  interest  of  our  country  which  it  has 
been  the  mission  of  democracy  to  advance/'  This  warn- 
ing was  echoed  later  in  a  public  letter  from  Hon.  W.  0. 
Whitney  of  New  York,  expressing  apprehension  that  dis- 
ruption would  follow  the  adoption  of  a  free-coinage  plank 
at  Chicago.  When  the  convention  met,  a  group  of  gold- 
standard  democrats,  headed  by  the  New  York  delegation 
under  the  leadership  of  W.  C.  Whitney  and  ex-Governor  D. 
B.  Hill,  and  including  W.  F.  Harrity  of  Pennsylvania,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee,  ex-Governor  W.  E.  Russell 
of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Don.  M.  Dickinson  of  Michigan,  and 
others,  fought  long  and  ably  to  stem  the  silver  tide.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  ineffectual.  The  day  had  come 
when,  at  least  for  a  period — how  long  none  can  tell — the  con- 
trol of  the  democratic  party  organization  was  to  pass  from 
the  hands  of  its  traditional  Eastern  leaders  who  haa  dictated 
its  policy  and  appropriated  the  largest  share  of  its  honors 
for  more  than  a  generation  and  was  to  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  and  untried  radicalism  which  had  come 
to  dominate  the  party  councils  throughout  the  West  and 
South,  and  which  had  also  rallied  to  its  standard  a  follow- 
ing of  unknown  strength  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  East. 
The  party  divisions,  in  their  extent  and  in  the  depth  of 
feeling  aroused,  are  not  unlike  those  which  preceded  the 
great  crisis  in  the  early  sixties. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  between  the  contending  ele- 
ments occurred  at  the  outset  of  the  convention,  July  7, 
over  selection  of  a  temporary  chairman.    As  a  usual  thing 
this  officer  is  chosen  by  the  National  Committee,  and  the 
j  choice  is  ratified  unanimously  in  full  convention.    In  this 

instance,  however,  on  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Harrity  of 
the  name  of  ex-Governor  Hill  of  New  York — the  choice 
of  the  gold-standard  majority  of  the  National  Committee — 
Mr.  Clayton  of  Alabama  at  once  submitted  a  minority  re- 
port, substituting  the  name  of  Senator  John  W.  Daniel  of 
.  Virginia  for  that  of  Mr.  Hill.  The  ballot,  taken  after  a 
lively  debate,  participated  in  by  T.  M.  AValler  (Conn.),  A. 
L.  McDermott  (N.  J.),  C.  S.  Thomas  (Colo.),  J.  R.  Fel- 
lows (N.  Y.),  B,  W.  Marsden,  (La.),  and  others,  gave 
Daniel  a  vote  of  556,  against  349  for  Hill.  Senator  Ste- 
phen M.  White  of  California  was,  the  following  day,  made 
E^rmanent  chairman  of  the  convention,  and  Thomas  J, 
ogan  of  Ohio  permanent  secretary. 
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The  Tote  for  temporary  chairnian  showed  the  Bilver 
men  to  lack  about  forty-eight  votes  of  the  two-tbirdi  ma- 
jority reqoisite  for  choice  of  platform  and  preaidentiut 
candidates.     At  the  evening  BOBsion  of  July  8,  this  de- 
ficiency was  made  op  by  the  ratification  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials.    The  representation  allotted 
to  the  territories  was  increased  from  two  delegates  each  to 
six;  the  Bryan  delega- 
tion from   Nebrasta, 
excluded  from  the 
temporary  roll  by  the 
National   Committee, 
was  admitted;  and  the 
seats  of  the  Dickinson 
delegation  of  four 
from   Michigan  were 
given  to  the  contest- 
ing delegates,  a  auffi- 
cieat  number  to  throw 
the  entire  vote  of  the 
state  into  the  silver 
scale  under  the  unit 
rule.    Thedebateover 
the  unseating  of  the 
gold  delegates  from 
Michigan  was  pro- 
longed and  bitter,  and 
accompanied   with 
scenes  of  great  disor- 
der.   The  vote  stood 
558  to  3C8. 
non. wiLLixa c. vaiTNBT or mw xoRK.  The  Democratic 

DMOCR.T1C  ■s.uiND-iio.irr"  n*DBR,  Plat/onn.—Oii  July  9 
occurred  the  adoption  of  the  platform  and  the  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates.  At  the  morning  session  the 
[datform  was  read  by  Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  As  finally  adopted 
it  is  summarized  as  follows,  the  moat  important  decUra- 
tioiis  being  given  verbatim: 

DEMOCHATIC  PLATFORM. 
TlieopeDiDg  paragraph  is  a  declaralion  ofrainBt  "the  t«nden<7  of 
nelBah  inttirests  M  the  centralization  of  Rovernroeutikl  power,"  and  in 
favor  of  the  priocipieof  local  self- government  in  "majntenanoeof  the 
ri){htaof  theslaltts"  and  in  "confining  tbe  general  government  to  the 
exercise  of  pnwen>  granted  by  the  constilutioD  o(  tlie  United  States." 
Ou  the  vital  topic  of  money,  tlie  following  are  the  declarationa  in 
fall.    Tbef  are  aaid  to  have  been  drafted  maiul)'  b;  Colonel  Cbarlee 
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H.  Jones,  «ditoT  of  the  St.  Loais  (Mo.)  Pogf-Ditpateh,  after  oodsdI- 
tatioQ  with  Senaton  Cockrell  and  Test  and  other  democratic  lekders. 


"  ReooipilzlDf  thattbemoney  qatiatloii  li  parainoDiit  to  all  othen  at  tU*  time, 
iDTlte  attention  to  the  taul  that  tbe  ooDBtltation  tuunee  allier  and  goJi  to- 
iler a>  tbe  money  metals  or  the  Uat(«d  States,  and  tbat  the  Arat  oolnave  law 
._Med  b]P  atDgnm  aaSer  tbe  conitltntlon  made  the  allTer  dolUr  the  moiMr 
unit  ot  TBlne  and  admitted  gold  to  free  oobiaKe  at  a  ratio  based  upon  the 


silver-dollar  nnlL  We  declare  that  tbe  act  of  1HT&  demosetlEliic  allTer  wlthoot 
tbe  knowledge  or  approTal  or  the  American  people,  has  reaclted  In  the  appre- 
ciation or  itold  and  a  oorrelponding  rail  In  the  pHcea  of  conunodlllei  prodoced 
by  the  people,  a  beavr  Id- 
crease  In  the  burden  or  taxa- 
tion and  la  all  debts,  pabllc 
and  prlTate.  the  enrichment 
of  the  money-lendlni  clan  at 
home  and  abroad,  nroatratloii 
of  hidDitn,  and  impaTcrish- 
ment  of  the  people.  We  are 
onaltarablTOppveed  to  niono- 
nietalllnn.  wblt^  has  letted 
last  the  prcqierity  ot  an  In- 
dutrial  people  tn  the  par- 
alyais  of  lurd  times.    Gold 

poUc;.  and  Ita  adoption  bas 
browrbt  other  nations  Into  B- 
nandal  serrltude  to  London. 
It  b  not  only  nn-Ameriuan  bat 
antl-Anialcan;  and  It  can  be 
faal«neil  on  the  United  Stales 
only  by  tbe  stifllnti  or  that  In- 
domitable aplrlt  and  love  ot 
Hberty  whlcb  proclaimed  our 
political  likdepeadence  In  1778 
and  won  it  In  the  War  or  the 
Revolntlon. 

"  We  demand  tbe  free  and 
HDlImited  cdniKC  of  both  sit- 
rer  and  Bold  at  tbe  present 
legal  ratio  or  IS  to  1.  without 
waitinf  tor  tbe  aid  or  consent 
of  any  other  naUon.  We  de- 
mand that  theitandard  silTer 
dollar  shall '""  


uniil 

the   d< 

kind  or  legal 

posed  to  the  policy  and  praC-  unn.u  Dinri.i>  SEnAiun, 

tioe   of   surrender!  nc  to  the 

holders  of  the  obllmUona  of  the  United  States  the  option  reserved  by  law  to 
the  EOTemmcDt  of  redeeming  Huch  obllxations  Id  either  ellver  coin  or  ffoLd  coin. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  Isenln^i  or  liitereal-beBrlnE  bonds  or  the  ITnited 
States  In  time  of  peaoe.  and  ooademn  the  trafHcklDK  with  banking  syndicates, 
which  in  exchange  ror  bonds  and  at  an  enormous  proDt  to  tbemselTes,  supply 
tbe  fedenl  treasury  with  jnild  to  maintain  the  pollay  ot  gold  monomelalllinn. 
"Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  coin  and  issue  money,  and  President 
Jackson  dedanxl  that  this  power  should  not  be  delegated  to  coiporatfons  or 
Indlvidnala.  We  therefore  denouDoethe  tssuanoeotnotes  intended  to  clrouUta 
u  nwiney  by  national  hanks  as  In  derogation  ot  the  oonstltutlon;  and  we  de- 
hat  all  paper  which  Is  made  a  legal  tender  for  public  and  prtrale  debta. 
!b  Is  reo^vable  for  duties  to  the  United  BI>l«s.  sbsll  be  Issued  by  the 
— ut  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  redeemable  In  coin." 
As  to  tarilT,  the  platform  declares:  "  We  bold  that  tariff  daties 
should  be  levied  for  purpoees  of  revenue,  Bucb  duties  to  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  operate  eqnallj  throughout  the  countr}'.  and  not  discriminate 
between  claag  ot  section;  and  that  taxation  should  be  liuiited  b;  tbe 
needs  of  tbe  government,  bonestlj  and  economicalljr  admiaiatered. 


flT8 
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We  danoanee  m  dlctarbing  to  baaineaB  the  rapnbllckn  threat  to  re- 
■tore  the  MoElnle;'  !»*,  which  hu  been  twice  oondenmed  bj  the 
people  Id  oatlonftl  election!,  uid  which,  eiiKcted  andsr  the  false  plea 
of  protection  to  home  Indnstrj,  proved  ■  pnillflc  breeder  of  traats  end 
nonopoliea,  in  which  the  few,  ftC  the  expense  of  the  many,  restricted 
trade  and  deprived  the  producers  of  the  great  American  staples  of 
access  to  their  natural  markets. 

■■  Until  the  inooey  question  is  settled  we  are  oppo.«ed  lo  any  agi- 
tation for  further  changes  in  oar  tariff  laws  except  such  as  are  Decex- 
sary  to  meet  the  deficit 
caused  by  the  adverse  de- 
ciBion  of  the  supreme  court 
ontLelDcomeUi.  But  for 
this  decision  by  the  su- 
preme court,  there  would 
be  no  deficit  In  the  revenue 
law  passed  by  a  democratic 


e  of  the  a 

a  of  thai 


t  for 
nearly  100  years,  that  court 
having  in  that  decision 
suBtain^  constitutional  ol>- 
jectioDS  to  its  enactment., 
which  had  previously  been 
overruled  by  the  ablest 
judges  who  had  ever  sat 
i>n  that  bench.  We  de- 
clare that  it  is  the  duty  of 
con);ress  to  use  all  the  con- 
stitutional powerwhicli  re- 
mains after  that  decision. 
or  which  may  come  from 
its  reversal  hy  the  court 
KH  it  may  hereafter  be  cnu- 
stituted.  so  that  the  bur- 
di>ns  of  taiatioD  may  be 
ei]ually  and  impartially 
laid,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  all  bear  our  propor- 
tion of  ibe  expenses  of 
tUeg 


"  We  demand  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Ibe  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  such  restrictions  and  guarantees  in  the 
control  of  railroads  as  will  protect  the  peuple  from  robbery  and  op- 
pression caused  by  the  formaticm  of  trusts,  pools,  etc, 

'  We  denounce  arbitrmry  interference  by  federal  authorities  in 
local  affairs  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
a  criuie  against  free  institutions:  and  we  especially  object  to  govern- 
ment by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression 
by  which  federal  judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  stales  and 
rights  of  citi /.ens,  liecome at  once  legislators,  judges,  and  eiecutionere. 

"  We  are  opposed  to  life  tenure  in  the  public  service.  We  favor 
appointments  based  upon  merit,  lixe<]  terms  of  office,  and  such  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  service  laws  as  will  afford  equal  oppuriuni- 
ties  to  all  clliiens  of  ascertained  liiuess." 
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Olher  planka  arei  Civil  and  religioiiH  liberty  lo  nil;  the  pravoD- 
tion  of  the  importatioD  ot  Son\)(n  pauper  labor;  legiKlatioD  to  provide 
for  "•rbiimtioD  of  differences  Uttween  employers  entjagedia  interstate 
commerce  and  their  emploj'es;  "  retrenchtueat  and  ecoiiom;  in  public 
eipendi tares;  no  discriminatioo  in  favor  of  any  public  debtors,  Bueb 
as  proposed  in  the  Paciiic  Railroad  Funding  bill;  indorBement  of  the 
rule  of  Ihe  presecC  coramissinDer  of  pensions:  admission  of  New 
Mexico.  Oklalioina,  and  Arizona  an  dlates;  tariy  admission  of  all  ter- 
ritories with  sufficient  population  and  nwourctw;  the  appropriation  of 
nil  public  lands  for  free 
homesteads;  cmgreseional 
representation  for  Alaska, 
and  extenHJon  of  federal 
land  and  timber  laws  to 
that  territory;  mainte- 
nance of  the  Monme  doc- 
trine "as  oriftinaliy  de- 
clared and  KH  interpreted 
bjHUCceedinf;  presidents; " 
synipalhj  for  the  Cuban 
insurants;  no  third  l< 
for  president;  and  { 
provement  of  walenvi 

A  minoiity  rei>ort, 
signed  by  sixteen 
members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kesolntions 
— among  tliem  I).  B. 
Hill  (N.  Y.),  W.  i\ 
Vil«a(Wia.),  0.  Gray 
(Del.).anrtJ.  E.  RiiB- 
sell  (Mass.) — was  siib- 
mitted,  offering  llie 
foltowing  substitute 
(or  the  financial  plank: 

"We  declare  our  belief 
that  theeiperimenton  the 
part  of  the  United  Slates 

alone  of  free-silver  coinage,  and  a  cliBnge  in  the  existing  ei 
value  independently  of  the  action  of  ottier  great  nations,  \ 
only  imperil  our  flnanees,  but  would  retard  or  entirely  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  bimetallism,  to  which  the  efforts  of  the 
government  should  be  steadily  directed.  It  would  place  this  country 
at  once  upon  asilver  basis,  impair  contracts,  dinturb  business,  diminish 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of  labor,  and  inflict  Irreparable 
evils  upon  our  nation's  cotninprce  and  industry. 

"Until  international  co-operation  among  leading  nations  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  can  1>e  secured,  we  favor  the  rigid  maintenance  of 
the  existing  gold  sland«rd  as  eKsential  lo  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional credit,  the  redemption  of  nur  public  pledges,  and  the  keeping 
■"Violate  ofour  country's  honor.     We  insist  that  all  our  pajierct 


r  standard  of 


ehall  be  kept  a 
party  of  hard  money,  ; 


:^; 


oppcteed  to 


a  the 
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part  of  our  permanent  financial  system;  and  we  therefore  favor  the 
gradual  retirement  and  cancellation  of  all  United  States  notes  and 
treasury  notes,  under  such  legislative  provisions  as  will  prevent  un- 
due contraction.  We  demand  that  the  national  credit  shall  be 
resolutely  maintained  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

"The  minority  also  feel  that  the  report  of  the  majority  is  defec* 
tive  in  failing  to  make  any  recognition  of  the  honesty,  economy, 
courage,  and  fidelity  of  the  present  democratic  administration;  and 
they  therefore  off er  the  following  declaration  as  an  amendment  to  the 
majority  report: 

**  We  commend  the  honesty,  economy,  courage,  and  fidelity  of  the 
present  democratic  national  administration." 

Mr.  Hill  then  offered  amendments  to  protect  all  exist- 
ing contracts  against  violation  by  any  change  of  monetary 
standard,  and  providing,  in  case  free  coinage  should,  after 
one  year's  operation,  have  failed  to  effect  and  maintain  a 
parity  between  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  that 
it  should  thereupon  be  suspended. 

The  debate  that  followed  lasted  about  seven  hours — a 
time  of  most  intense  excitement.  Senator  Tillman  (S.  C), 
Senator  Hill  (N.  Y.),  and  ex-Representative  Bryan  (Neb.) 
were  the  most  prominent  figures. 

In  the  course  of  an  impassioned  speech  denunciatory  of  the  Cleve- 
land administration,  Mr.  Tillman  asserted  that  the  issue  was  a  sec- 
tional one— the  North  and  East  against  the  South  and  West.  This 
aroused  such  marks  of  disapproval,  that  Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas 
took  the  platform  and  passionately  disavowed  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  silver  leaders  to  inaugurate  a  sectional  campaign.  Mr. 
Hill' replied  with  an  extremely  adroit  and  forcible  presentation  of 
the  anti-silver  arguments.  At  least  one  of  his  declarations  may  be- 
come historical — "I  am  a  democrat,  but  I  am  not  a  revolutionist." 
Mr.  Vilas  (Wis.)  and  ex-Governor  W.  E.  Kussell  (Mass.)  also  spoke 
for  gold.  Then  Mr.  Bryan  (Neb.)  came  forward  in  response  to  a  call, 
and  delivered  the  oration  which,  from  that  time  on,  was  one  of  the 
instrumental  factors  that  secured  his  nomination.  It  abounded  in 
eloquent  metaphor,  and  was  adorned  with  every  resource  of  rhetorical 
embellishment  and  oratorical  gesture.  As  he  closed  dramatically 
with  the  declaration:  "  We  shall  answer  their  demand  for  the  gold 
standard  by  saying  to  them:  '  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the 
brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns!  You  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  goldl'"  an  indescribable  wave  of  long-continued  en- 
t  usiasm  overswept  the  convention. 

After  Quiet  was  restored,  the  previous  question  was 
ordered.  Mr.  Hill  then  demanded  a  roll-call  on  his  sub- 
stitute for  the  free-coinage  plank:  it  was  rejected  by  303 
ayes  to  626  noes,  1  not  voting. 

A  vote  by  states  on  the  resolution  indorsing  the  admin- 
istration  was  also  demanded  by  Mr.  Hill,  resulting  in  357 
ayes  to  564  noes,  9  not  voting  and  absent. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  resulting  in  adoption  of  the 
platform  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  De- 
tails of  the  vote  are  as  follows: 
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VOTE  ON  ADOPTION  OP  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  PLATFORM. 


State. 


Alabama , 

Arkanaas. 

Calirornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia  

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland , 

aassachusetts 
ichiican , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


Yeas. 

Nays. 

n 

^.^ 

16 



18 

■^ 

8 

—_ 

— 

12 

1 

5 

R 

3 

26 

— 

6 



48 

— 

80 



26 

^ 

20 

^^ 

26 

— 

16 

_- 

2 

10 

4 

12 

8 

27 

28 

— 

6 

n 

18 

«^ 

&4 



6 

— 

16 

■^ 

6 

— 

•^- 

8 

State. 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washintrton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Arizona 

District  of  Columbia 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 


Total 


Yeas. 

Na] 

20 

— 

72 

22 

. 

6 



46 



8 



— 

64 

— 

8 

18 

— 

8 

24 

— 

80 

— 

6 

— — 

— 

8 

24 

— 

5 

8 

12 

— 

— 

24 

6 

— 

—■ 

6 

6 

— 

6 

— 

6 

— 

6 

— 

6 

— 

628 

801 

Absent,  1. 

The  above  vote  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Hlirs 
substitute  for  the  free-coinage  plank,  except  in  the  case  of  the  vote  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Two  of  the  six  delegates  from  that  district  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  Mr.  Hiirs  substitute. 

Bryan  and  Seioall  Nominated, — Most  of  the  nomina- 
tions for  the  presidency  were  made  on  the  evening  of  July 
9.  All  the  really  active  candidates  were  free-silver  men. 
The  gold-standard  candidates  had  practically  been  with- 
drawn when  lion.  W.  C.  Whitney  (N.  Y.^  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor W.  E.  Russell  (Mass.)  declared  that  tney  would  not 
be  candidates.  The  following  names  were  formally  pre- 
sented: 

Richard  P.  Bland  of  Missouri,  loDg-time  cbampion  of  free  coin- 
age, nominated  by  Senator  Vest;  seconded  by  David  Overmeyer  of 
Kansas  and  J .  R.  Williams  of  Illinois. 

Qovemor  Claade  Matthews  of  Indiana,  nominated  by  Senator  Tur- 
pie;  seconded  by  O.  Trippett  of  California. 

Ez-Qovemor  Horace  Boies  of  Iowa,  nominated  by  ex-Representa- 
tive Frederick  White;  seconded  by  A.  D.  Smith  of  Minnesota. 

WiUiam  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska,  nominated  by  Hal  T.  Lewis  of 
Georgia;  seconded  by  T.  F.  Klats  of  North  Carolina,  O.  F.  Williams 
of  Maasacbusetts,  and  T.  J.  Keman  of  Louisiana. 

Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  of  Kentucky,  nominated  by  John  S. 
Rhea;  seconded  by  W.  W.  Foote  of  California. 

John  R.  McLean  of  Ohio,  nominated  by  A.  W.  Patrick. 

Ex-Governor  Sylvester  Pennoyer  of  Oregon,  nominated  July  10 
by  Mr.  Miller. 

Ex -Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania,  nominated  July 
10  by  W.  F.  Harrity. 
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An  earnest  but  unsuccessfal  effort  was  made  by  the  silver  repub- 
licans who  had  withdrawn  from  the  St.  Louis  convention,  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Teller  as  a  candidate  upon  whom  the  scat- 
tered silver  elements  in  the  country  might  be  induced  to  unite. 

Mr^  Pattison  was  the  only  gold-standard  candidate  announced  as 
in  the  race  to  stay.  The  gold  delegates  were  divided  in  opinion  on 
the  advisability  of  having  a  candidate.  One  faction,  including;  Mr. 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Hill  (N.  Y.),  General  Bragg  and  W.  F.  Vilas  (Wis.), 
W.  E.  Russell  (Mass.),  and  A.  L.  McDermott  (N.  J.),  was  opposed 
to  voting  for  a  gold  man  on  a  free-coinage  platform.  Another  faction, 
led  by  Mr.  Harrity  (Penn.),  thought  a  vote  ought  to  be  cast  in  view  of 
future  possibilities. 

The  consequence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  gold 
democrats  was  that,  while  one  of  the  gold  states.  New  York,  cast  no 
vote  for  any  candidate  for  president,  and  New  Jersey  only  two  votes, 
there  were  other  states,  like  Pennsylvania,  which  adopted  a  different 
course.  In  several  of  the  gold  states,  notably  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  delegates  voted  for  a  candidate  for  president.  Mr.  Pattison, 
the  gold  democrat  voted  for,  nevertheless  received  100  votes,  although, 
as  stated,  the  big  New  York  delegation  and  most  of  the  delegates 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England  states  refrained  from  voting. 

On  July  10  the  ballots  for  president  were  cast. 

The  first  ballot  showed  that  Bland  was  well  in  the  lead,  having 
235  to  119  for  Bryan,  05  for  Pattison,  85  for  Boies,  83  for  Blackburn, 
87  for  Matthews,  with  178,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  delegates  from 
the  gold  states,  not  voting.  While  Bland  had  nearly  twice  as  many 
votes  as  any  other  candidate,  all  his  friends  were  greatly  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  have  more.  On  the  second  ballot  he  rose  to  288, 
while  Bryan  advanced  to  190;  on  the  third  ballot  Bland  gained  only 
eight  votes,  while  Bryan's  column  rose  to  219.  The  fourth  ballot  reg- 
istered a  loss  for  Bland  and  another  considerable  gain  for  Bryan.  On 
this  ballot  the  Nebraska  candidate  secured  the  votes  of  Alabama, 
Kansas,  and  Idaho.  Then  followed  a  general  stampede  to  Bryan  on 
the  fifth  ballot,  including  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Ohio.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  control  of  the  requisite  majority, 
the  names  of  Bland,  Boies,  and  Matthews  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  votes  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Indiana  cast  for  Bryan.  Arkansas 
and  Montana  changed  their  votes  from  Bland  to  Bryan;  Texas  did  the 
same.  Upon  motion  of  Senator  Turpie,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan 
was  declared  unanimous,  in  spite  of  a  few  protests  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation.  In  the  balloting  upward  of  160  delegates  present, 
representing  the  gold  states,  took  no  part  throughout. 

The  following  are  the  totals  of  the  votes  obtained  on  the  five 
ballots: 
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Name  of  candidate. 

3 

• 
• 
• 
• 

119 

85 
»7 
88 
54 
95 
8 
8 

t 

17 

1 
2 

1 

178 

g. 
1 

• 
• 

190 

;i83 

41 

38 

41 

58 

100 

8 

8 

10 

1 

cr 

s. 

• 
• 

219 
291 
86 
84 
27 
54 
97 

9 
1 

1 

g 

o 

r 

• 

280 
241 
83 
86 
27 
46 
97 

8 

1 
161 

a 

cr 

I 

o 

• 
• 

Bryan 

500 

Bland 

106 

Boies 

:'6 

Matthews 

31 

Blackburn 

McLean 

PaUison 

95 

Pennoyer 

Teller 

Stevenson 

8 

Tillman 

Campbell 

Russell 

Hill 

1 

Turple 

1 

Not  voting 

16s>,  16Sl 

162 

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  indorsed  by  both  Mr. 
Bland  and  Mr.  Boies. 

On  June  11  the  convention  adjoarned,  after  nominat- 
ing Mr.  Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine  for  vice-president  on  the 
fifth  ballot.  The  following  were  the  names  formally  pre- 
sented: 

George  Fred  Williams  of  Massachasetts,  nominated  by  Mr. 
O'Sullivan. 

John  R.  McLean  of  Ohio,  nominated  by  Mr.  Marsden  of  Loaisiana; 
seconded  by  Ulrich  Sloan. 

J.  H.  Lewis  of  Washington,  nominated  by  Mr.  Maloney. 

Judge  Walter  Clark  of  North  Carolina,  nominated  by  J.  H. 
Curry. 

UeoTge  W.  Fithian  of  Illinois,  nominated  by  Tom  L.  Johnson 
of  Ohio;  declined  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sibley. 

Ex-Governor  Sylvester  Pennoyer  of  Oregon,  nominated  by  M.  M. 
Miller. 

Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine,  nominated  by  W.  R.  Burke  of  California; 
seconded  by  C.  S.  Thomas  of  Colorado. 

Joseph  C.  Sibley  of  Pennsylvania,  nominated  by  J.  G.  Showalter 
of  Missouri;  seconded  by  F.  P.  Morris  of  Illinois. 

John  W.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  nominated  by  O.  W.  Powers  of 
Utah;  declined  to  run. 

R.  P.  Bland  of  Missouri,  nominated  by  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas. 

The  balloting  resulted  as  follows: 


YoL  a— 19. 
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Name  of  candidate. 


Sewall 

McLeaii 

Bland 


Sibley 

WilllamM  (Ma&H.) 

Daniel 

Williams  (111.) 

Harrity 

Boles 

Teller 

Lewis 

Clark 

Pattison 

Not  votlnjr 


After  the  result  of  the  fourth  ballot  was  announced,  the  reading  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  McLean  practically  withdrawing  his  name,  caused  the  turning 
of  the  tide  which  gave  the  victory  to  Mr.  Sewali.  The  nomination  was  declared 
unanimous. 

WiUUim  Jennings  Bryan:  Bux/rnphical  Sketch. — The  c&ndidate 
of  tbe  democratic  party  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  in  the 
campaign  of  1B96  is  the  youngest  in  years,  and  with  the  shortest  ex> 
perience  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  of  those  who  have  ever 
been  nominated  for  that  high  office.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
born  March  19,  1860,  in  Salem,  Marion  county,  111.  His  father,  Silas 
L.  Bryan,  was  a  lawyer  of  good  standing  for  character  and  abilities, 
a  native  of  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  re- 
moved to  southern  Illinois,  the  region  known  as  "  Egypt,*'  and  set- 
tled finally  at  Salem.  It  was  when  northern  Illinois  was  little  settled, 
and  C!hicago  was  scarcely  more  than  a  fort,  one  of  the  far  western 
military  outposts  of  the  United  States.  The  elder  Bryan,  who  was 
graduated  in  law  at  the  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  III.,  was  a 
good  public  speaker;  served  in  the  state  senate  eight  years  (185^-60); 
was  a  circuit  judge  twelve  years  (1860-72);  and  was  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention  of  1870,  in  which  year  he  was  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  congress,  and  was  defeated  by  240  votes.  He 
died  in  1880.  Young  Bryan,  the  fourth  of  nine  children,  was  about 
a  year  old  when  South  Carolina,  opening  fire  on  Fort  Sumter, 
sounded  the  first  note  of  the  great  Civil  War.  His  mother  died  at 
her  home  in  Salem,  III.,  within  a  month  preceding  his  nomination 
to  the  presidency. 

The  early  life  of  the  present  candidate  was  spent  on  a  farm.  He 
studied  in  the  public  schools;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  began  prepara- 
tion for  college  at  Whipple  Academy,  Jacksonville,  III.,  whence, 
after  two  years,  he  passed  to  Illinois  College,  an  institution  in  the 
same  town,  established  through  the  efforts  of  early  settlers  from  New 
England.  This  college  has  never  l)een  large,  but  has  l)een  noted  for 
doing  good  work  with  limited  funds  and  facilities.  Mr.  Bryan  studied 
well,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1881.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  rhetoric  and  elocution;  and  in  his  senior  year  won  the 
second  prize  at  an  oratorical  contest  at  Galesburg  between  colleges. 
He  was  chosen  as  orai:or  of  his  class  on  commencement  day.     It  is 
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said  tbat  be  bep^an  bis  career  a»  a  {)olitical  orator  as  early  as  bis 
twelftb  year,  addressing  a  democratic  meeting  at  C*entralia,  111.,  to 
wbicb  bis  fatber  bad  taken  bim,  and  winning  great  applause. 

Two  years  were  tben  given  to  studying  law  in  Cbicago,  on  a  plan 
whicb  bad  tbe  merit  of  combining  tlie  tbeoretical  and  tbe  practical, 
inasmucb  as  be  entered  tbe  Union  Law  College  at  Cbicago,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  tbe  law  office  of  tbe  well-known  Judge  Lyman  Trum- 
bull. After  graduation  in  1883,  be  began  practice  at  bis  college  town 
of  Jacksonville,  wbere  a  year  later  be  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Baird,  daugbter  of  a  mercbant  in  Perry,  111. — a  young  lady  wbo  bad 
been  a  pupil  in  a  seminary  in  Jacksonville  wbile  be  was  in  college. 

In  1887,  attracted  by  tbe  new  and  larger  West,  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
moved to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  joined  in  a  law  partnersbip  under  tbe 
finn  name  Talbot  &  Bryan.  In  May  of  tbe  next  year  be  was  sent  as 
delegate  to  tbe  democratic  state  convention  at  Omaba,  wbicb  met  for 
choosing  delegates  to  tbe  national  convention  at  ISt.  Louis,  Mo.  Here 
some  friends  gave  bim  opportunity  for  bis  gift  of  oratory  by  calling  for 
a  speecb  from  bim  during  one  of  tbe  dismal  intermissions  wbicb  occur 
in  sucb  assemblies.  He  deligbted  bis  bearers  by  bis  tluent  and  forci- 
ble presentation  of  extreme  anti- protectionist  views;  and  on  tbat  day, 
at  tbe  age  of  twenty-eigbt,  laid  tbe  foundation  of  a  repute  tbrougb- 
out  tbe  state  for  political  oratory,  wbicb — witb  bis  effective  speaking 
for  J.  Sterling  Morton  in  tbe  campaign  for  congiess — brougbt  bim 
tbe  next  year  tbe  oifer,  from  tbe  leaders  of  bis  party,  of  tbe  nomina- 
tion for  lieutenant-governor  of  tbe  state  of  Nebraska.  Tins  offer  be 
declined:  tbere  was  little  promise  in  tbe  democratic  prospect  in  Ne- 
braska tbat  year  (1889);  no  signal  was  visible  of  tbe  republican  disas- 
ters wbicb  were  to  come  in  tbe  following  year.  He  was,  bowever, 
an  active  belper  in  tbe  campaign — making  speecbes  in  various  parts 
of  tbe  state. 

In  tbe  following  year,  1890,  Mr.  Bryan  received  a  nomination  for 
congress,  a  nomination  wbicb,  be  says,  nobody  else  wanted.  It 
seemed  a  bopeless  contest,  for,  tbougb  tbe  democrats  bad  carried  tbat 
district  by  a  majority  of  7,000  four  years  previously,  yet  two  years 
previously  (1888)  tbe  republican  candidate  bad  defeated  J.  Sterling 
Morton  by  a  majority  of  more  tban  3,000.  Moreover,  tbe  Oni3ba 
democrats  put  no  faitb  in  "tbat  boy  from  Lincoln,*'  as  tbey  termed 
Bryan.  The  contributions  for  tbe  campaign  were  small.  Bryan  him- 
self is  said  to  have  thought  defeat  probable,  yet  worked  energetically, 
making  many  vigorous  speeches.  Tbe  unexpected  reaction  on  the 
part  of  workingmen  against  the  McKinley  tariiT — which  new  law  the 
democratic  speakers  East  and  West  were  expounding  as  a  gigantic 
system  of  robbery  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  manufacturers— suddenly 
revealed  itself  in  a  tidal  wave  of  democratic  or  of  }X)puliKt  success. 
In  Nebraska  tbe  republicans  had  additionally  loaded  their  party  with 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic;  and 
their  congressional  candidate  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Bryan  by  about  6,700 
majority.  His  entrance  into  congress  (December,  1891)  was  thus 
maide  notable  before  tbe  country.  As  his  opponent  was  as  favorable 
as  himself  to  free- silver  coinage,  Mr.  Bryan's  campaign  was  fought 
entirely  on  tbe  tariff  question.  He  wrote  tbe  platform  on  whicb  he 
was  nominated;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  be  placed  on  the  free  list  the 
same  items  which  the  Wilson  bill  as  it  first  passed  tbe  house  declared 
free — wool,  lumber,  salt,  sugar,  iron  ore,  coal. 

In  congress  Mr.  Bryan  made  his  friend  William  M.  Springer  of 
Illinois,  tben  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  his  chief 
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lugh  Mr.  Sprlnf^er'x  mfiuence,  he  was  made  a  mem- 

.mmittee  dijHpiu-  liis  lack  of  legislative  ei- 

peneDce  anii   iii   a   wiae  aod   profnuod   study   of  rcoDomics.     Mr. 
Springer  considered  liin  cnmnieiidBtinD  jualified  when  Lis  protfgc  de- 
livered Lis  great  speecii  on  fre«  wool,  March  12.  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  TTl. 
Mr.  Brjan'H  h(>et>ches,   whatever  they  may  have  Iftched,  gained 


I  the 


.  though  the  opponeats 
unuHual  rhetorical  and  oratorical 
);ift3.  He  excelled  also  in 
prompt  and  apt  repartee. 
In  1892,  Hhen  he  ran 
for  a  second  term,  Otnaha 
had  been  taken  not  of  liie 
district;  and  from  this  and 
otber  causes,  tliough  he 
conducted  his  campaign 
with  considerable  vigor, 
he  came  near  defeat— his 
plurality  being  reduced 
frora6.700tol40.  During 
this  l«rm  he  developed  a 

advocacy  of  free-silver 
coinage,  and  an  antago- 
Dism  to  the  C'lerelaod  ad- 
ministration. He  gave 
fconslant  aid  tn  Richard  P. 
Bland's  efforts  in  behali 
of  silver — making  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1803,whathere. 
garda  as  his  best  speech, 
one  of  three  hours' length, 
against  repeal  of  the  sil- 
ver.purchase  law.  It  ex- 
cited enthusiastic  ap- 
Other  Epeecheti 


byhiu 


<n  the  in 


„„r,     ..   ..  r..  „,w„nouB~  Mr   F.cr.iiitm  ^'   "Jlti-OpiWI  bill.  plCC 

people,  the  Carlisle  cur- 
roncj-  hill,  the  Kothsch lid- Morgan  contract  [or  a  loan,  the  railway 
pooling  bill.  etc. 

The  53d  congress  closed  with  sipns  of  a  turn  in  the  tide  which 
had  lifted  the  democrats  into  power— signs  portentous  with  indica- 
tions of  the  open  or  the  hidden  growth  of  populist  theories.  The  po- 
litical skies  were  uncurtain.  Mr  Bryan  refused  a  renoml nation,  and 
set  his  aim  instead  for  the  United  Stales  Renatorship.  On  September 
1,  1894.  he  became  editor  of  the  Omaha  VVorUt  Iliinld.  an  organ  of 
free  silver  agitation;  but.  finding  the  position  unsatisfactory,  he  did 
not  long  retain  it.  Against  the  dotniiiaiit  republicanism  of  the  stat« 
he  now  sought  to  combine  the  democrats  and  the  populists  in  one 
allied  opposition.  He  procured  the  adoption  of  a  free. silver  platform 
in  the  democratic  state  convention  at  Omaha  in  September,  1894,  at 
which  convention  also  Mr  Bryan  was  recogniied  as  the  leader  of  the 
Nebraska  democracy,  and  the  populist  candidate  for  governor,  Silas 
Holcomb.  and  other  populists  on  the  state  ticket,  were  indorsed  as 
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the  democratic  candidates.  This  action  caused  a  split  in  the  party — ^the 
soand-money  democrats  *'  bolting,"  quitting  the  convention,  and  form- 
ing a  new  party  organization,  which  has  ever  since  been  maintained.  Mr. 
Bryan's  efforts  were  given  to  forming  in  various  legislative  districts  a 
fusion  between  democrats  and  populists;  but  the  republicans  proved  able 
to  resist  the  new  free-silver  alliance,  and  the  legislature  elected  John  M. 
Thurston,  United  States  senator.  Mr.  Bryan  has  since  been  in  private 
life,  but  has  been  much  sought  after  in  the  West  and  the  Southwest 
as  a  speaker,  addressing  great  assemblies  on  his  favorite  topics. 

In  person  Mr.  Bryan  is  large  and  commanding  in  presence,  his  voice 
resonant  and  pleasing,  his  face  expressive,  his  gesture  graceful.  He 
uses  a  good  diction,  avoids  rant,  and  carries  an  air  of  sincerity  and  of 
thoughtfulness  which  impresses  even  those  of  his  hearers  who  may 
think  the  cause  for  which  he  is  arguing  strange  and  fanatical.  His 
manners  are  genial  and  agreeable.     His  character  is  unblemished. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  are  mem  hers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
have  three  children — the  oldest  eleven  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Bryan  is  a  fa- 
vorite in  Lincoln.  About  ten  years  ago  she  studied  law;  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  She  has  never  sought  to  practice,  but  it  is  said  that 
her  husband  declares  her  help  of  great  value  to  hitn  in  his  profession. 

Arthur  Sewall:  Biographic/U  Sketch. — Arthur Sewall,  ship-builder 
and  shipowner,  democratic  candidate  of  1896  for  the  vice- presidency, 
was  born  in  Bath,  Me. ,  November  25, 1835.  He  is  the  son  of  William  D. 
Sewall,  who  in  1823  began  in  Bath  the  bnsineFS  of  shipbuilding.  The 
family  has  been  noted  in  New  England  for  several  generations.  Of  this 
family  was  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  conspicuousin  the  early  annalsof  Bos- 
ton. Through  alarge  partof  thiscentury  the  firm  at  Bath  have  been  the 
chief  constructors  of  the  '* merchant  marine"  in  this  country. 

Arthur  Sewall,  after  an  education  in  the  public  schools,  took  his 
place  as  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  shipyard,  and,  having  gained  a 
thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  maritime  architecture,  entered 
into  partnership  at  the  age  of  nineteen  with  his  brother  Edward, 
under  the  firm  name  E.  &  A.  Sewall,  shipbuilders  and  commission 
agents.  Their  enterprise  in  developing  the  business  established  by 
their  father,  had  rapid  success  in  the  building  of  vessels  which  they 
employed  in  general  freighting.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  senior  partner  by  a  casualty  in  New^  York  city, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  they  had  launched  forty -six  vessels. 
The  business  was  continued  by  Arthur  Sewall,  with  his  son  William 
D.  Sewall  and  his  nephew  Samuel  S.  Sewall  in  partnership  as  Ar- 
thur Sewall  &  Company.  The  firm  became  widely  known  for  excel- 
lence of  construction  as  well  as  for  size  of  its  vessels.  For  several 
years  work  was  largely  suspended  here  as  at  other  American  ship- 
yards; but  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Arthur  Sewall,  theu  almost  alone 
to  develop  courage  in  the  face  of  disaster,  resumed  building  with 
great  energy;  and  at  Bath  were  launched  in  quick  succession  into  the 
Kennebec  river  four  of  the  largi^st  wooden  vessels  ever  built  in  the 
United  States,  the  RappaJiannock,  SJiennndoahy  BanqveJianna,  and 
Roanoke — averaging  3,000  tons  each,  and  with  capacity  for  cargo 
of  half  as  much  more.  The  Rappahannock  was  burned  by  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  her  cargo,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  The  other 
three  of  these  giant  "  four-masters  "  rank  among  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ships  of  the  world,  and  one  of  them  may  often  be  seen  in  New 
York  harbor.  The  Roanoke,  built  in  1892,  is  the  largest,  3,400  tons. 
The  Sewalls  are  now  classed  as  the  largest  managers,  and  among  the 
g^reatest  owners,  of  sailing  tonnage  in  this  country;  for,  besides  their 
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fleet  of aquarerigged  sbipR  saiUng  all  seas,  the;  are  builders  and 
managers  of  a  gnM  tieet  of  tLree-niasted  and  four-masted  Bchoooers 
for  tlie  Atlantic  coast-trade  iu  coal,  lumber,  and  ice. 

It  baa  been  deemed  remarkable  Ibat  Mr.  Sewall  sbould  continue 
building  bit)  great  vessels  long-  after  Bteel  bad  become  tLe  freneraliy 
accepted  material.  Kecentlv  aueilenitive plant  for  steel  sbipenaa  added 
to  tb«  Uatb  e<iiiipment;  and  two  years  ago  tbe  IHrigo,  2,S.56  tons,  tbe 
lirBtateelaailmgsLip  built  in  America,  and  said  to  be  tbe  largest  vessel 
of  its  class  in  tbe  world, 
was  launcbed  Ibere  (Vol. 
4,  p  15S).  Mr.  tjewall  is 
also  interested  in  tbe  Batb 
Iron  Works,  wbicli  built 
tbe  United  States  gunboats 
VaMint  and  Mtirhiiu,  and 
tbe  ram  Kaln/ulia.  His 
business  engagements  are 
numerous:  bebas  been  for 
twenty  years  a  director  in 
tbe  Maine (Jentral  railroad. 
and  was  its  president  from 
1884  to  I89;i.     He  is  preei- 


I  of  tbe  Port 


and. 


Mount  Desert  Si  Macbias 
Bteambnat  Corapaoj.  and 
of  tbe  Eastern  railmad. 
He  bas  been  a  director  also 
of  tbe  following  railroads 
—tbe  Boston  &  Maine,  tbe 
New  York&  New  England, 
tbe  Portland  &  Kocliesiter. 
and  tbe  Mexican  Central. 
He  is  president  of  tbe  Batb 
national  bank. 

Id  politics  the  Senall 
family  bave  been  demo- 
cratic for  geDeratious.    Mr. 
mivEHsoH  tarn  p.  *iTn»j,D  of  m.inom.        '^"wall  ba»  never  beld  nor 

LIAIIEH  or  THEATTATE  DBLBIUTIOK  AT  TUI        S^'Ugbt     pUbliCOfHce,    bUt 

uKBoeiuTir  NATifiHAi,  r<>NVENTu>H.  basLad  probably  mont  in- 

.  duenceintbecouncilBofbis 

party  in  Mame  tbau  any  otberman,  tbougb  for  many  years  tbat  party  bas 
bail  little  force  in  tbe  slate.  Since  1H88  be  had  been  a  member  of  the 
democratic  national  committee;  but  has  recently  been  displaced  by  a 
gold  standard  democrat  because  of  the  discredit  which  followed  hi" 
ultemiices  a  year  ago  in  favor  of  silver.  His  conversion  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  tbe  ratio  of  IG  to  1  seems  to  have  been  sudden 
It  IS  considered  to  have  hail  influence  in  lejwening  tbe  strength  of  tbe 
declaration  for  the  gold  Htandanl  in  the  last  democratic  state  convention. 

The  eldest  of  his  two  sons,  Harold  M.  Sewall.  tbirty-sii  years 
of  age.  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  formerly  vice  consul  at  Liv- 
i^r|HHil,  Eng.,  and  afterward  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  consul, 
general  at  Apia,  in  Samoa,  left  tbe  democratic  party  about  two  vears 
ago,  and  b4>caiue  a  republican— a-ssignlng  as  bis  reit.s>in  his dissatisfac- 
•  ._.,  y^l]^  ,1,^  .,  fyp(,|e  ,nj  un  American  "  policy  of  President  Cleve. 

n  Samoai)iirTnir<Bscunceme<l  liflrmanioteresla 


laud's  administ ration  it 
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and  elaims.     Previoualy  he  had  been  recalled  From  Samoa  becauMi  his 
policy  was  deemed  loo  ap-f;ressive. 

Possible  New  Combinations. — The  ail  vev  republicans 
who  withdrew  from  the  St.  Louis  convention,  leaued  June  1  i) 


nn  "  addrees  to  the  American  people,"  presenting  jir?umentfi 
infiivorof  freccoina^^e, nnd  commending  •StiniitorileiiryM. 
Teller  of  Colorado  aa  an  eminently  strong  and  fitting  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  on  that  platform.  This  was  fol- 
,  lowed,  aa  already  atiited,  by  earnest  efforts  at  Chicago,  di- 
rected by  Senator  Dubois  of  Idaho,  in  which  he  was  joined 
bySenatorMantleof  Montana,  to  induce  thedemocraticcon- 
vention  to  cast  aside  partisan  prejudice  and  nominate  Mr. 
Teller  as  a  compromise  candidate  npon  whom  thev  might 
expect  the  silver  factions  in  all  parties  to  unite.  1  hese  ef- 
forts were,  however,  all  in  vain,  as  a  glance  at  the  resnlts  of 
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the  balloting  at  Chicago  will  show — ^and  this  in  spite  of  two 
official  manifestoes  from  the  populist  leaders,  strongly  com- 
mending Mr.  Teller's  candidacy.  One  of  these  manifestoes 
was  issued  June  20,  the  day  following  the  appearance  of  the 
address  from  the  silver  republican  "Alters.  The  other  was 
issued  July  7,  theopeningday  of  the  Chicago  convention,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  democracy.  It  was  signed  by  H.  E.  Tau- 
beneck  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  people's  party  national 
committee,  and  many  other  leading  populists.  It  declared 
in  part: 

"  There  is  a  candidate  upon  whom  the  votes  of  all  friends  of  free 
silver  can  be  united,  if  all  those  who  have  the  cause  at  heart  will 
yield  something  of  their  extreme  partisanship  and  place  the  cause  first, 
and  complete  party  success  second.     *    •    * 

"  We  feel  confident  that  the  people's  party  is  willing  to  open  the 
path  to  a  union  upon  Henry  M.  Teller;  and  if  this  rational,  patriotic 
opportunity  for  certain  success  be  rejected  by  the  democratic  conven- 
tion in  the  determination  to  seek  complete  partisan  success,  regardlens 
of  an  open  path  to  victory,  then  we  call  the  true  friends  of  the  cause 
to  witness  that  the  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  reject  this  op- 
portunity, and  that  it  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  we,  who  have  cham- 
pioned this  cause  for  years,  who  are  united  in  its  support,  are  its  safe 
defenders  and  will  carry  it  to  success. 

"Whatever  may  be  our  individual  wishes  in  the  premises,  we 
are  forced  to  say,  after  an  earnest  endeavor  to  inform  ourselves  about 
the  sentiment  of  the  people's  party  of  the  country  at  large,  that  that 
party  cannot  be  induced  to  indorse  a  candidate  for  president  who  has 
not  severed  his  affiliations  with  the  old  political  parties." 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  there  were  some  of  the 
democratic  leaders  who  entertained  the  hope  that  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  indorsed  by  tne  people's  party 
convention  to  meet  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  22. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  separate  ticket  being  put  into  the 
field  by  the  gold-standard  democrats.  Sentiment  on  the  ad- 
visability of  such  a  course  is  being  canvassed  at  this  writing. 
A  committee  of  gold  democrats  was  organized  during  the 
Chicago  convention,  with  Senator  Gray  of  Delaware  as  chair- 
man, to  test  public  sentiment  in  the  various  states.  Reports 
were  to  be  submitted  by  August  1.  A  considerable  section  of 
the  democratic  press,  including  the  New  York  Sun,  7'inies, 
and  Posl,  Brooklyn  Bagle,  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia  7'hnes 
and  Record,  Chicago  Chronicle,  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
and  Buffalo  Courier,  refuse  to  indorse  the  candidate  and 
platform  of  the  Chicago  convention.* 

The  Prohibition  Convention. — The  seventh  nation- 
al convention  of  the  prohibition  party,  held  in  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  May  27  and  28,  surpassed  all  previous  prohibition 

*  NoTK.— The  above  record  of  Incidents  in  the  political  rampaifrn  le  brought 
up  to  the  close  of  the  democratic  national  convention,  July  11. 
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conventions  in  intensity  of  excitement.  It  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  Joshua  Levering  of  Maryland  for  president, 
and  Hale  Johnson  of  Illinois  for  vice-president,  on  a  plat- 
form which  declared  solely  for  prohibition,  with  a  woman- 
suffrage  supplemental  resolution  attached,  which  resolu- 
tion was  accepted  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  drift  of 
sentiment,  but  formed  no  part  of  the  platform  proper. 

A  faction  composed  of  free-silver  delegates,  woman 
suffragists,  and  advocates  of  populistic  planks,  '^  bolted '^ 
from  the  convention;  reorganized  themselves  under  the 
name  of  the  "  National  party;'*  and  nominated  candidates 
for  president  and  vice-president. 

tVhen  the  delegates  met,  the  great  question  before  them 
was  the  determination  of  the  platform.  Two  opposing 
factions — known  as  the  ** narrow-gauge"  and  ** broad 
gauge" — struggled  for  control.  The  narrow-gauge  fac- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Samuel  Dickie, 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  favored  a  platform 
confined  to  the  one  issue  from  which  the  party  took  its 
name;  on  the  other  hand,  the  broad-gauge  delegates,  under 
the  leadership  of  ex-Governor  St.  John  of  Kansas,  wished 
the  platform  to  express,  as  heretofore,  the  opinions  of 
|)rohibitionists  on  all  subjects  of  public  political  coiitro- 
ver8y,and  favored  an  indorsement  of  woman  suffrage,  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railways,  free  coin  age  of  silver,  and  aboli- 
tion of  banks.  •  The  narrow-gauge  faction  won  the  day. 

Some  excitement  occurred  at  the  outset  of  the  conven- 
tion, over  the  choice  of  temporary  chairman.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  selected  for  that  office 
by  the  National  Committee,  over  Mr.  E.  J.  Wheeler,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Voice.  A  minority  report  of  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Dunn  of  California.  This  the  chairman  declared  to  be 
out  of  order — which  caused  much  tumult,  whereupon  Mr. 
Wheeler,  in  behalf  of  harmony,  withdrew  his  name. 

Oliver  W.  Stewart  of  Illinois  was  made  permanent 
chairman  by  acclamation;  and  Alonzo  E.  Wilson  of  Illi- 
nois, permanent  secretary.  A  minority  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  favored  Mr. 
Stevens  for  chairman;  but  he  withdrew  his  name. 

The  Prohibition  Platform, — The  majority  report  of  the 
Platform  Committee  was  read  by  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk  of  New 
York,  chairman  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill  of 
Texas,  who  was  called  home  on  business. 

It  embodied  a  narrow-gauge  platform  of  six  paragraphs,  all  re- 
lating to  the  liquor  question. 

A  minority  or  broad-gauge  report  was  read,  favoring  addi- 
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tion  to  the  platform,  of  planks  cohering  a  variety  of  issties: 
I,     A  free-diWer  coioage  plank  as  folloirs- 

"  All  OHineT  ihaalil  be  LhrI  br  I  he  KCncnl  corcmiimit  onlj.  and  wlllKnt 
the  Inurrentton  uT  anr  piirale  dllua.  mrpanihin.  ur  banklnelnniiDlioii.  II 
■tiould  >«  Iwwd  upon  the  wealth,  iiubillt]r.  aod  IntCKritr  of  iIk  oathMi.  It 
■tiouM  be  a  lull  leml  (miler  fur  all  debu  paUlc  ud  privale.  and  tOHHild  he  of 
■DlAdent  ToluTDC  to  meet  Ibe  detnanda  a(  tba  kffltliiiale  biulne«  Inlere9b<  ut  ihe 
countn.  For  the  purpow  of 
UoruMlT  liuuldatinK  our  uui- 
■landinKcolaobllKiitiona.  we 
ravor  the  free  and  unlimited 
colnaice  of  both  illTcr  and 
cold  at  Ibe  raiio  IB  to  I.  with- 
out coDMdllng  au)'  other  aa- 

2.  ItectaDiatioQofail 
uDearned  graniH  of  laud 
subject  to  forfeiture:  con- 
tinuous use  (o  be  easeptjal 
to  tenurp. 

3.  Uovemnientown. 
ersbip  and  operation  nf 
raiI^oad^1,  tele>;rapbB,  aud 
otbei  Dioiioi>olit-<, 

4.  '-.Tlie  national 
constitution  sboiild  be  no 
amended  as  to  allow  tbe 
national  revenupx  to  be 
raised  by  equitable  ai]- 
Justraent  of  laiatinn  on 
tbe  properties  and  in- 
cotn«8  of  tb<!  penpleL  and 
iliiport.duties  sbould  be 
levied  only  as  a  innuifi  of 
aecurinu  equitable  coin- 

ttions  nitb 


mere  la  I  re 
otber  nalioi 


Adoption  of  tlie  initiative  and  tbe  Teftmidam. 
"NncltixenHliouldbedeniedtberiitbtluvoteonaocountofsex." 
"  All  ritiiena  Hliould  be  protei.-lea  in  tbeir  ri^Ut  to  one  day's 
scientiously  observes  any  otber 


n«l,  without  oi>|Hi!iiU|C  any  one  wl 
tlinn  Ibe  first  day  of  tbe  wnik." 


e-president,  and  senators  of  tbe  Uniteil 

lie  vole  i)f  tbe  people." 

I  to  I'nion  veterans  upon  disability  and 


O  public  funds  sbould  be  Hpplied  to  Rec- 

urlan  ittHtitutltms." 

10.  "Tke  preoidrnt.  i 
SlMlm  hIxmiM  be  elected  by 

11.  llradiufE  of  penT>i< 
time  of  servie^. 

Id.     KxrluHinn  of  pauper  and  criminal  immigration. 

13.  "  Nolle  hut  rltixens  .should  lie  alloired  to  vole  in  any  state,  and 
naluralidi)  ritiaens  xhould  not  lie  allowed  to  vole  for  one  year  after 
naiuraliaation  papers  arr  issued." 

14.  Intemaiion*]  •rbitratiou. 

Itv  a  vote  of  iV'i  to  :110  the  minority  r«)M>rt  was  made 
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a  part  of  the  majority  report,  in  the  interest  of  full  dis- 
cussion. The  earlier  sections  of  the  platform^  relating  to 
the  liquor  traffic,  were  readily  adopted. 

The  forces  of  disruption  came  into  play  when  the 
money  plank  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  387  to  427.  The 
following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  vote: 

PROHIBITION  VOTE  ON  FREB-SILVRR  PLANK. 


State. 

Aye. 

a 

7 
10 

1 

40 
38 
:£> 

8 

13 
33 
12 

11 

I 
18 

ft 

1 
21 

4 

1 

eo 

2 

1 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
11 

1 

387 

No. 

ArkBTHUIR.  ....,-,. 

3 

California 

Coloi'ado 

Ccinnecticiit 

16 

Delaware 

Florida 

2 

(ic^orifia 

8 

Illinois 

34 

Indiana 

5 

Iowa 

KantuiM 

Kentucky 

^ 

d 

Maine 

5 

Maryland 

<M 

Mai*KacliiiKett  s. 

24 

Mlchiean  

5 

Minnestota 

M  imliwiDDl 

12 
3 

Ml>wi)tiri 

y 

MontuiiM 

Nebraska 

New  lianirahlre 

4 

New  Jersey 

26 

New  York        

• 

87 

North  (*aro1lna 

1 

North  Dakota 

2 

Ohio 

12 

Pennsvlyania 

61 

Rhode  Island 

10 

S<»uth  Dakota ,..,,.  r  r ,  r 



2 

Tennessee 

10 

Texas 

2 

Vermont 

5 

V  irginia 

10 

Washlnirton , 

13 

Wisconsin 

20 

Wyominif • 

] 

District  of  Columbia  

1 

Totals 

427 

After  this  vote  wiis  taken,  K.  H.  Patton  of  Illinois,  one 
of  the  successors  of  the  law  firm  of  Stuart  &  Lincoln, 
Snringfield^  III.,  moved,  as  a  substitute  for  all  planks 
adopted  and  all  re}K>rted,  the  one-issue  platform  finally  ac- 
cepted by- the  convention,  as  follows: 

PROHIBITION  PLATFORM. 

'*  We,  the  members  of  the  prohibition  party,  in  national  conven- 
tion iLsst'iubled,  renewin^r  our  declaration  of  allegiance  to  Almighty 
(iod  a.s  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  universe,  lay  down  the  following  as 
our  declaration  of  |)olitical  purpose: 

The  prohibition  party,  iu  national  convention  assembled,  de- 


. .  Tl 
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cUres  its  firm  oonviction  that  the  manufacture,  exportation,  importa- 
tion, and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  produced  such  social,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  political  wrongs,  and  is  now  so  threatening  the 
perpetuity  of  all  our  social  and  political  institutions,  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  same  by  a  national  party  organized  therefor  is  the 
ffreatest  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  voters  of  our  country,  and 
&  of  such  importance  that  it,  of  right,  ought  to  control  the  political  ao- 
tionsof  all  our  patriotic  citizens  until  such  suppression  is  accomplished. 

"  The  urgency  of  this  course  demands  the  union  without  further 
delay  of  all  citizens  who  desire  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Therefore  be  it 

**  Revived,  That  we  favor  the  legal  prohibition  by  state  and  na- 
tional legislation  of  the  manufacture,  im|)ortation,  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  That  we  declare  our  purpase  to  organize  and  unite 
all  the  friends  of  prohibition  into  one  party;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  end  we  deem  it  of  right  to  leave  every  prohibitionist  the 
freedom  of  his  own  convictions  upon  all  other  political  questions, 
and  trust  our  representatives  to  take  such  action  upon  other  political 
questions  as  the  changes  occasioned  by  prohibition  and  the  welfare  of 
tne  whole  people  shaU  demand.'* 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole  of  New  York,  the  following 
supplemental  resolution  was  added: 

Aettolved,  *'  The  right  of  suffrage  ought  not  to  be  abridged  on  ac- 
count of sez." 

The  above  plAtform  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Patton,  thouirh  a  few  minor 
verbal  vhanices  were  made  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Wheeluck,  president  of 
the  IIUdoIr  State  Christian  Cltlzennhlp  l/eaf^ue,  Mr.  Whipple  of  Th€  JAver^  and 
Mrs.  Gaston  of  Chicago. 

levering  and  Johnson  Nominateih — The  only  names 
presented  for  presidential  nomination  were  the  following: 

Joshua  Levering  of  Maryland,  nominated  by  W.  F.  Tucker;  sec- 
onded by  John  Hipp  of  Colorado,  F.  Sibley  of  (Georgia,  V.  B.  Cushing 
of  Maine,  Dr.  English  of  New  York,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  A.  A.  Stevens 
of  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  U.  S.  (-heves  of  Tennessee,  Kev.  Joseph 
Cheaney  of  Texas,  T.  R.  C*arskadon  of  West  Virginia,  and  others. 

£x-tiovernor  L.  C.  Hughes  of  Arizona,  nominated  by  Elisha 
Kent  Ktne  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  no  one  came  forward  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  his  name  was  withdrawn;  and  Mr.  Levering 
was  nominated  by  acclamation. 

Several  nominations  were  made  for  vice-president,  but 

declined.     The  following  names  stood: 

Hale  Johnson  of  Illinois,  nominated  by  Chairman  Dickie; 
Ex -Governor  L.  C.  Hughes  of  Arizona. 

It  was  somewhat  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Hughes  would 

accept  second  place  on  the  ticket.     A  ballot,  taken  after 

midnight,  resulted  in  309  for  Johnson  to  132  for  Hughes.* 

Mr.  Johnson's  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous. 

Joshua  Tjewring:  Biographical  Sketch. — The  prohibition  party  was 
the  first  in  this  campaign  to  set  its  presidential  candidate  in  the  field. 
Joshua  Ijevering,  nominated  by  the  '*  sound-money  "  branch  of  the 
party.was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  1,*  1845.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  became  partner  with  his  father,  Eugene  Levering,  in  the 
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coffee- importing  firm  of  E.  Ijeveriog&(^o.  Since  the  death  of  the  senior 
partner,  in  1870,  his  sons — Joshua  and  his  twin-brother  Eugene — have 
conducted  the  business  under  the  same  firm  name.  The  firm  is,  and 
long  has  been,  prosperous  and  respected. 

Joshua  Levering  was  a  steadfast  democratic  voter  till  1884,  and 
then  became  an  earnest  member  of  the  prohibition  party.  In  1887 
and  1893  he  was  chairman  of  the  Maryland  prohibition  convention; 
in  1888  and  1892  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the  party — 
on  both  occasions  refusing  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  for  the 
vice-presidential  nomination,  nevertheless  receiving  many  votes  in 
the  convention  of  1892.  In  1891  he  was  the  prohibition  candidate  for 
state  controller.  He  has  been  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Baltimore; 
and  in  1895  he  ran  for  governor,  and  polled  7,700  votes,  many  more 
than  had  ever  before  b^n  cast  in  Maryland  for  his  party.  He  was 
author  of  the  planks  in  the  last  national  prohibition  convention  on 
the  subjects  of  the  tariff  and  currency. 

The  Levering  brothers  are  well  known  as  liberal  givers  to  be- 
nevolent and  religious  causes.  In  1894  they  built  at  their  own  ex- 
pense a  Baptist  church  edifice  at  Curtis  Bay;  and  at  the  session  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  convention  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  they  made  a  gift  of 
$10,000  to  the  missionary  work  of  that  denomination.  In  1871, 
Joshua  Levering  entered  the  membership  of  the  Eutaw  Place  Baptist 
church,  and  in  1881  became  superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society 
in  1888,  which  he  has  served  ever  since  as  treasurer.  He  has  been 
for  several  years  vice-president  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  and  is  now  acting  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Young  Men*s  Cliristian  Association  of  Balti- 
more in  1885,  and  has  been  annually  re-elected  by  unanimous  vote, 
lie  has  held  the  presidency  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Refuge  since 
1887.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Provident  Savings  bank  of 
Baltimore. 

The  many  responsible  positions  of  public  trust  in  which  Mr. 
Levering  has  been  placed  evince  the  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
his  capacity  of  those  who  have  known  him  long  and  well. 

He  married,  in  1892,  Martha  W.,  daughter  of  Charles  M.  Keyser:  • 
she  is  sister  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1888.     He  has  three  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

HaJte  Johnson:  Biographical  Sketch. — Hale  Johnson,  vice-presiden- 
tial candidate  of  the  "  sound-money  "  branch  of  the  prohibition  party, 
was  bom  near  New  Richmond,  Montgomery  county,  Ind.,  August 
21,  1847.  His  education  was  in  the  common  school,  and  in  the  acad- 
emy in  Ladoga,  Ind.  Until  1875  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  in 
teaching  school.  .  He  began  lecturing  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1875  he 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  which  has  since  been  his  occu- 
pation, and  in  which  he  has  gained  success.  He  resided  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ind.,  till  1865;  afterward  in  Marion  county.  111., 
for  ten  years.  Since  1877  his  residence  has  been  at  Newton,  Jasper 
county,  111. 

Mr.  Johnson  entered  the  army  in  May,  1864,  before  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen; and  went  to  the  front,  serving  in  the  135th  Indiana  volunteers. 
He  is  a  past  commander  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  served 
two  years  as  colonel  of  the  Veteran  Association  of  Jasper  county,  111. 

After  his  removal  to  Illinois,  he  became  prominent  in  republican 
politics,  and  in  1884  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  convention  in 
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Chicago.  His  strong  convictions  as  to  the  necessity  and  tbe  duty  of 
legal  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  caused  him  to  take  part  in  the 
movement  during  that  convention  to  induce  the  republican  party  to 
put  a  plank  for  prohibition  into  their  national  platform.  On  their 
refusal  to  recognize  this  as  a  dominant  issue,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
quit  the  party,  though  old  and  valued  friends  urged  him  to  remain, 
holding  out  for  inducement  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  The  same  year 
(1884)  he  went  to  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and  t<»ok  part  in  tbe  prohibition 
convention  that  nominated  John  P.  St.  John  as  president. 

He  married  Miss  Mary  £.  Loofbourrow  in  1871.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Christian  (Disciples)  Church,  and  has  for  many  years  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  Sunday-school  work. 

The  ^^ National  Party"  Organized. — After  the  victory 
of  the  narrow-gauge  men  in  the  adoption  of  the  Fatten 
substitute  one-issue  platform,  the  broad-gauge  delegates, 
to  the  number  of  about  200,  responding  to  an  invitation 
from  R.  S.  Thompson  of  the  Springfield  (0.)  New  Era, 
left  the  national  convention;  and  in  another  hall  organized 
themselves  under  the  name  of  the  ** National  party;" 
adopted  a  platform  substantially  as  indicated  above  in  the 
outline  of  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  minority  of  the 
national  platform  committee  (p.  291);  and  nominated 
Charles  L.  Bentley  of  Nebraska  and  J.  H.  Southgate  of 
North  Carolina  for  president  and  vice-president  respec- 
tively. 

L.  B.  Logan  of  Ohio  was  made  chairman  of  the  new 
party's  national  committee;  and  D.  J.  Thomas,  secretary. 
It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  visit  the 
national  democratic,  republican,  and  populist  conventions, 
and  invite  all  the  discontented  elements  in  the  three  parties 
to  cast  their  lots  with  the  new  organization. 

Minor  Political  Notes. — On  June  lU  Mark  A,  llanna 
of  Cleveland,  0.,  was  made  chairman  of  tlie  new  repub- 
lican national  committee.  On  July  11  Senator  James 
K.  Jones  of  Arkansas  was  elected  to  stand  in  similar  re- 
lation to  the  democratic  organization. 

In  April  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  (A.  r.  A.),  issued  circulars  calculated  toestiib- 
lish  a  boycott  on  tlie  patt  of  members  of  the  organization 
against  Mr.  McKinley's  candidacy,  on  account  of  his  al- 
leged discrimination  against  the  order.  The  boycott  was, 
however,  withdrawn  by  the  full  Advisory  Board,  May  10, 
Mr.  McKinley  standing,  so  far  as  any  action  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  affected  him,  on  precisely  the  same  footing  be- 
fore the  order  as  other  candidates  for  nomination. 

■  Under  our  political  system  the  president  is  a  free  agent. 
Party  platforms  are  suggestive  to  him — not  absolutely  bind- 
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ing.  But,  while  platforms  do  not  necessarily  count  for 
much,  they  have  a  binding  force  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess  when  they  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  personal  views  of  the  chief  executive. 


THE  VENEZUELAN  QUESTION 

T'lIIS  chronic  controversy  presented  during  the  quarter 
no  actual  phases  that  were  startling.  Some  of  its  in- 
cidents gave  occasion  for  startling  reports;  and  the  general 
question  gave  to  some  newspaper  correspondents  a  tempt- 
ing field  for  discussion,  prediction,  and  sombre  warning. 
On  either  side  of  the  sea  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  is 
not  denied;  the  desirableness  of  its  settlement  is  obvious; 
but  the  Question  is  no  longer  acute.  The  period  of  explo- 
sion has  Dcen  succeeded  by  a  period  of  consideration. 

Discussion  by  tlie  Press.— Early  in  April  a  writer  in 
the  London  Times  pointed  out  that  the  threatened  refusal 
of  Venezuela  to  come  to  an  agreement  involving  a  possible 
purchase  by  Britain  of  certain  territory — the  refusal  being 
based  on  the  clause  in  the  Venezuelan  constitution  abso- 
lutely forbidding  any  alienation  of  national  territory — 
could  be  met  with  the  fact  that  in  1880  Minister  Rojas, 
speaking  with  authority,  declared  that  Venezuela  "would 
abandon  the  position  of  strict  right,  and  adopt  a  frontier 
to  the  convenience  of  both  parties.''  The  same  London 
writer,  referring  to  the  statement  that  in  1836  the  British 
minister  in  Caracas  had  requested  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment to  permit  the  building  of  a  lighthouse  at  Punta 
Barima  in  the  territory  now  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
says  that ''  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  undoubtedly  made  such 
a  request;  but  a  thorough  search  of  the  archives  of  the 
British  legation  at  Caracas  and  of  the  foreign  office,  estab- 
lishes that  he  did  so  without  the  knowledge  or  authority 
of  his  government."  To  this  the  rejoinder  mi^ht  be,  that 
though  ratification  by  the  home  government  is  doubtless 
requisite  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty  conferring  territorial 
rights,  it  may  not  be  requisite  to  the  credibility  of  testi- 
mony showing  how  official  persons  sixty  years  ago  viewed 
a  certain  question. 

In  tl>e  latter  part  of  April  eminent  newspaper  corre- 
spondents considered  themselves  called  on  to  hasten  mat- 
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tcrs.  One  of  them  seems  to  hare  been  calleil  on  bj  high 
anthoritj.  A  dispatch  from  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  London  Time^  appeared  in  that  jonmal  on  April  22, 
and  vas  followed  by  one  on  April  25*  which — as  the  editor 
declares — explicitly  aflirmed  that  the  first  dispatch  gave 
'*the  Tiews  of  the  United  States  executive." 

The  harden  of  tbe  messaire  throagh  this  novel  dipkmimtic  channel 
was  tbe  need  for  prompt  action  in  settlement  of  tbe  dispute — tbe  un- 
certaintieA  being  manj  and  the  periU  grave.  Its  aim  was  to  dispel  as 
popular  illusions  tbe  belief  that  tbe  dangerous  stage  had  passed,  that 
negotiations  were  prosperoasl/  advancing,  and  that  the  British  blue 
Ijook  bad  favonblj  impressed  tbe  American  people.  Its  argument 
was  that  Lord  Salisbury,  bj  bis  rejection  of  tbe  proposals  in  Febru- 
ary from  Washington,  and  bj  his  delay  to  offer  counter- proposals,  had 
created  a  situation  in  which  tbe  United  States  must  take  the  course 
indicated  in  President  Cleveland's  menacing  message,  if  the  decision 
of  tbe  Boundary  C*ommission  should  prove  adverse  to  the  British 
claim. 

The  comment  of  the  Times  on  the  first  dispatch  (April 
22)  was  a  masterly  specimen  of  editorial  handling  of  a  deli- 
cate matter  in  which  two  great  governments  and  a  third 
power — to  wit,  its  own  correspondent — were  concerned. 
Not  only  for  this  is  the  comment  noted  here,  but  also  be- 
cause events  have  shown  that  it  probably  outlines  the  gen- 
eral English  attitude. 

The  Time$  is  unable  fully  to  share  the  gloomy  antidpations  of 
tbe  New  York  letter,  though  it  considers  tbe  reminder  as  not,  per- 
haps, untimely.  It  then  points  out  that  tbe  letter  also  shows  other 
action  b^  Lord  Salisbury  for  opening  discussion  of  a  project  for  gen- 
f^ral  arbitration  of  all  controversies  between  the  two  countries — a  proj- 
ect to  which  it  attaches  much  importance.  Should  this  project  also 
come  to  naught,  it  considers  that  with  prudence  Great  Britain  can  re- 
sume the  specific  negotiation  concerning  Venezuela.  It  also  calls  at- 
tention to  the  good- will  shown  by  the  united  States  in  recent  official 
communications. 

Three  days  later  George  N.  Curzon,  under-secretary  of 
the  foreign  oftice,  speaking  in  the  house  of  commons,  de- 
nied that  the  government  had  proposed  any  cessation  of 
negotiations,  and  attributed  any  delay  to  causes  that  were 
unavoidable.  Inquiries  made  the  supposition  probable,  that 
these  causes  were  the  state  of  Lord  Salisbury's  health  and 
the  pressure  of  work. 

Proeross  of  Negotiations. — Not  long  afterward  it 
appeared  that  the  British  **  rejection"  of  the  American  pro- 
posals for  specific  arbitration  was  rather  a  non-acceptance 
of  them  in  their  first  form,  in  expoctation  of  arranging  a 
form  satisfacjtory  to  both  parties.  The  difficulty  was  found 
in  foaming  an  acceptable  definition  of  the  **settled  dis- 
tricts/'   This  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  arbitration 
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in  this  particular  case,  lest  the  fate  of  thousands  of  British 
subjects — settlers  in  good  faith — should  finally  be  left  to 
the  sole  decision  of  some  foreign  jurist.  Therefore  the 
foreign  office  turned  first  to  a  wider  scheme  for  arbitration 
of  all  difficulties^  hopeful  of  settling  general  principles 
which  would  then  facilitate  a  special  solution  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan arbitration  problem.  Meanwhile  Sir  Julian  Pauu- 
ccfote  had  been  given  full  powers  to  discuss  with  the  Vene- 
zuelan minister  at  Washington  the  whole  controversy.  The 
two  officials,  however,  had  as  yet  entered  on  no  negotiations. 

British  and  American  officials  found  much  occupation 
about  this  time  in  denying  rumors.  One  utterly  groundless 
rumor  was  that  the  Washington  administration,  becoming 
aware  that  its  special  commission  had  found  evidence  which 
would  lead  them  to  a  decision  adverse  to  the  British  claim, 
had  given  intimation  to  that  effect  to  the  British  foreign 
office.  The  administration  has  steadily  avoided  interfer- 
ence of  any  sort  with  the  work  of  the  commission.  That 
work  has  made  slow  progress  because  of  delay  in  complet- 
ing the  presentation  of  tlie  Venezuelan  case;  and  the  com- 
missioners have  refrained  from  any  word  or  act  which  could 
convey  to  any  person  an  intimation  of  the  probable  result 

Meanwhile  questions  concerning  arrangement  for  ar- 
bitration of  the  dispute,  offered  in  the  house  of  commons 
on  April  23  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  on  April  27  by  Sii 
William  Ilarcourt,  showed  desire  on  the  part  of  the  liberals 
that  the  British  government  should  not  delay  till  after  the 
commission  had  reached  a  decision  in  their  efforts  to  end  the 
controversy.  The  answers  of  Mr.  Curzon  and  Mr.  Balfour 
were  limited  to  a  general  assurance  that  negotiations  for 
arbitration  were  in  progress.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  while  the  British  public  had  ceased  to  view  the  situa- 
tion as  threatening,  some  officials  seemed  apprehensive  of 
the  results  of  a  possible  adverse  report  from  President 
Cleveland's  commission  during  the  course  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Scruggs  Rejylics  to  British  Blue  Book, — On  April 
26  there  was  made  public  a  long  rejoinder  to  the  British 
blue  book,  by  William  L.  Scruggs,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  Venezuela,  now  the  agent  representing  Vene- 
zuela before  the  Boundary  Commission. 

It  was  of  the  nature  of  an  historical  criticism  in  refutation  of  tbe 
British  claim ,  and  was  aimed  to  show  that  the  blue  book  based  its  ar- 
mament on  numerons  inaccuracies  of  statement  and  on  omissions  of 
important  facts.  This  rejoinder,  1>eing  supplementary  to  a  previous 
one.  Las  reference  chiefly  to  historical  items  not  heretofore  officially 
dealt  with  on  the  Venezuelan  side.     The  British  ''misstatements'* 
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which  are  contradicted  relate  to  the  fact  or  to  the  dates  of  the  Dutch 
occupancy  on  which  the  British  claim  depends,  a.s  does  the  Venezue- 
lan on  the  Spanish  occupancy.     They  are  summarized  as  follows: 


»t 


1.  That  *nrior  to  l.VG  the  Spanlardii  had  established  no  settlementH'  In 
Guayana;  and,  infereDtially,  that  no  part  of  the  country  was  then  in  their  poft- 
occoion 

*'  2.  That  In  1648,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Man^ter.  the  Dutch  settle- 
menta  extended  westward  to  the  Orinoco  and  sonthward  beyond  the  Cuyuiii: 
and,  tnferentlally,  that  the  whole  of  Guayana,  with  the  powible  exception  of 
the  CaronI  valley,  was  a  Dutch  possession. 

**8.  That  up  to  1723  the  Spaniards  had  but  one  settlement  In  Onayana,  and 
that  was  at  San  Tliom<^,  on  the  upper  Orinoco;  and.  inferentlally,  that  the 
lower  Orinoco,  tncladlni;  its  Immense  delta,  was  under  Dutch  dominion. 

^*4.  That  up  to  1700  the  Sftanish  settlements  wore  limited  to  'a  few  Capu- 
chin missions  and  two  vlllaires  ah)ove  the  old  town  of  San  Thom6;*  and.  intcr- 
enttally,  that  the  Dutcli  held  all  the  balance  of  the  territory  east  and  south  of 
the  Orinoco. 

*\5.  That  this  Dutch  occmimncy,  which  Is  claimed  to  have  extended  to  the 
Orinoco  delta  and  Point  Barlma.  'was  known  lo  the  Spanish  ffovemment." 
which,  however,  interposed  no  objection,  or,  at  least,  'failed  t4>  dispossess'  the 
Dutch. 


**i 


'6.    That  'subsequently  to  1706  Great  Britain  has  continuous] v  remained 

ipled  further  portions  of  tn< 
to  which  the  Dutch  had  established  their  title/ 


In  possession,  and  her  Bubje<*ts  have  occupied  further  portions  of  the  territory 


'*  While  these  assumptions  are  wholly  unsnstalned  by  historical  evidence, 
or  even  by  the  very  citations  and  extracts  produced  in  the  blue  book,  they  shall 
be  treated  with  all  due  deference  and  with  the  utmost  fairness." 

The  above  "assumptions**  are  then  denied  in  detail;  and  in  sev- 
eral cases  the  ancient  documents  which  the  hlue  hook  cited  as  proof.s 
are  cited  to  show  the  opposite.  An  abstract  would  fail  to  give  ade- 
quate representation. 

Ill  the  early  part  of  May,  the  Boundary  Commission's 
chief  historical  expert,  Professor  George  L.  Burr  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  sailed  for  Holland  to  ex- 
amine the  Dutch  records  bearing  on  the  dispute.  It  was 
announced  that  the  commission  was  expecting  soon  to  re- 
ceive the  supplementary  British  blue  book,  and  thereafter 
to  send  an  expert  to  Madrid  to  consult  the  Spanish  ar- 
chives. 

The  British  colony  in  Demerara  showed  impatience  at 
the  delay  in  settling  tne  difficulty,  protesting  to  the  British 
government  that  their  interests  were  suffering.  Their 
memorial  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  colonial  secretary,  urged 
the  importance  of  liritish  retention  of  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  13,000  persons  are  working  in 
the  mining  region,  and  that  gold  to  the  value  of  •10,500,- 
000  has  been  taken  out;  also,  that  the  inland  districts  be- 
yond the  coast  swamps  present  varieties  of  climate  and 
soil  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco, 
and  all  tropical  fruits.  Meanwhile  the  Venezuelans  also 
were  protesting  against  the  delay  caused  by  waiting  for  the 
American  commission,  and  were  alleging  that  British 
colonists,  encouraged  by  officials  of  their  home  government, 
were  penetrating  not  only  into  the  gold  fields  near  the 
rivers,  but  also  into  the  far  inland  valleys — thus  extending 
those  "settled  districts"  which  Lord  Salisbury  seemed  so 
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loath  to  make  the  subject  of  arbitration.  One  paper,  the 
Georgetown  Chronicley  in  British  Guiana,  is  even  quoted  as 
revealing  a  British  state  secret — saying  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, at  the  height;  of  the  excitement  last  year,  ^*setonfoofc 
a  scheme  to  colonize  the  frontier,  so  that  actual  occupation 
mifi^ht  be  added  to  the  numerous  indisputable  claims  to  con- 
trol the  territory  in  the  northwest  of  the  colony.'*  The 
anthority  for  this  statement  is  not  given. 

The  Yiiruan  Incident. — Under  date  of  May  18  it 
was  reported  from  Caracas  that  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment had  consented  to  pay  the  17,500  demanded  by  Great 
Britain  for  M'hat  is  termed  the  Yuruan  incident  of  a  year 
ago — the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  British  police  ser- 
geant with  his  subordinates  for  intruding  their  official 
functions  on  the  disputed  territory.  The  consent  was  on 
condition  that  the  payment  be  considered  as  merely  indem- 
nity for  personal  damages,  and  witli  no  bearing  on  the 
boundary  question.  Venezuela  refused  the  public  apology 
which  Great  Britain  demanded  as  prerequisite  to  resuming 
diplomatic  relations,  though  the  United  States  had  advised 
compliance  with  this  condition. 

Six  weeks  later  (July  2)  the  incident  still  remained  un- 
settled; and  President  Crespo  of  Venezuela  had  been  dis-- 
tinctly  notified  by  Great  Britain  that  the  payment  of  in- 
demnity must  be  followed  by  the  punishment  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  department  in  which  the  arrest  was  made, 
and  by  an  apology,  the  most  important  item  of  all.  The 
British  contention  is,  that,  since  Venezuela  acknowledges 
the  wrong  by  its  agreement  as  to  indemnitv,  it  thereby 
concedes  that  it  owes  the  full  reparation  wfiich  involves 
apology. 

The  Harrison  Incident.— By  the  middle  of  June 
disquieting  incidents  as  reported  from  the  region  in  dis- 
pute, cansM  fears  of  some  check  to  pacific  negotiations. 
From  Kingston,  Jamaica,  came  the  news  that  a  party  of 
British  surveying  engineers  working  in  the  district  had 
been  compelled  by  Venezuelan  troops  to  stop  work.  It 
was  asserted  in  London,  Juno  17,  that  the  British  foreign 
office  had  received  reports  of  this  Venezuelan  incursion. 
From  Caracas  came  a  report,  dated  June  18,  that  the  en- 
counter between  the  surveyors  and  the  troops  had  been  san- 
guinary, and  had  occurred  at  Barima  on  the  frontier  in 
Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  The  next  day 
brought  from  the  foreign  office  in  London  a  denial  of  any 
tidings  of  conflict.  The  facts  soon  afterward  appeared  to  bo 
that  the  Veneznelan  troops,  beingnear  the  junction  of  Aci- 
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rabisi  creek  with  the  Ciiyuni  river,  saw  some  British  officials 
sanreying  a  route  toward  Barima  on  what  the  troops  be- 
lieved to  be  Venezuelan  territory,  and  requested  them  to 
turn  back.  The  officials  declined,  and  went  on  with  their 
survey.  It  was  a  case  of  peaceable  protest  without  colli* 
sion,  but  it  showed  the  risks  which  attend  such  an  unset- 
tled controversy. 

The  Harrison  incident,  reported  on  June  22,  has  as- 
sumed much  more  importance  than  the  one  noted  above, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  two  reports  may  have  referred 
to  the  same  event.  Mr.  Harrison,  a  crown  surveyor,  chief 
of  a  British-Guiana  surveying  part^  constructing  a  road 
from  Barima  to  Cuyuni,  was,  witii  nineteen  others,  arrested 
on  June  15  by  orders  from  Caracas,  and  taken  to  the  Eldo- 
rado station  opposite  Yuruan.  They  had  persisted  in  their 
survey  after  tlie  Venezuelan  official  had  protested  and  had 
warned  them.  Some  of  the  London  papers  of  June  23  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  this  forcible  entrance  by 
Venezuela  on  disputed  territory.  The  British  government 
promptly  requested  Mr.  Olney,  secretary  of  state  at  Wash- 
ington, to  use  his  good  offices  to  secure  from  the  Venezue- 
lan government  Mr.  Harrison's  release — ^  method  of  pro- 
cedure noticeably  different  from  that  of  England  hereto- 
fore with  the  weak  South  American  republics. 

The  Venezuelans  insist  that  the  blame  for  such  troubles 
lies  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  aggressive  colonial 
policy  which  pushes  British  interests  and  encroaches  every- 
where; and  that  they  had  foreseen  trouble  to  arise  from 
this  very  road  and  had  protested  against  the  encroachment 
on  December  19,  1894. 

The  whole  affair  was  confused  by  a  lack  of  positive  and 
trustworthy  information  of  the  exact  locality  of  the  arrest. 
After  several  days  it  was  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Schomburgk  line  claimed  and  actually  held  by  the  British  for 
more  than  ten  years.  A  colonial  force  from  British  Guiana 
was  immediately  ordered  to  the  vicinity,  for  protection  of 
British  interests.  The  AVashington  administration  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  much  displeased  at  Venezuela  for 
giving  such  an  occasion  of  disturoance  during  the  progress 
of  negotiations  for  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  long,  tire- 
some, and  dangerous  dispute. 

The  disagreeable  tension  was  relieved  when,  on  June  2G, 
a  cable  dispatch  from  Caracas  to  Washington  announced 
the  release  of  Mr.  Harrison  without  intervention  by  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  the  whole  affair  was  deemed 
pacific,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  the  urgent  necessity  for  ar- 
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bitration  and  a  final  settlement.  Possibly,  however.  Great 
Bntain  may  demand  indemnity  and  apology. 

The  quarter  closed  without  definite  official  information 
as  to  the  status  of  negotiations  for  a  treaty  providing  general 
arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  Britain  and  this  conn- 
try;  but  with  clear  official  intimations  that  such  a  treaty 
was  under  favorable  consideration  by  both  parties,  and 
would  probably  be  submitted  in  the  near  future.  The 
inclusion  under  it  of  the  Venezuelan  dispute  had  not  yet 
become  distinctly  assured,  and  was  found  to  involve  spe- 
cial consideration.  A  pacific  and  honorable  settlement, 
however,  was  expected. 

On  June  29  was  announced  the  decision  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan government  that  the  title  to  valuable  iron  mines 
near  the  Delta  territory  in  Venezuela,  held  by  George  Trum- 
bull for  British  capitalists,  is  perfect.  This  is  regarded  as 
ending  all  hopes  lor  the  bankrupt  Manoa  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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T\URINO  the  Quarter  tliere  has  been  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  the  skirmishes  in  which  guerrilla  warfare  con- 
sists. These  have  been  reported  usually  as  sanguinary 
battles,  with  victory  claimed  first  by  the  Spaniards,  later 
by  the  Cubans.  Those  that  appear  most  noticeable  are 
here  indicated,  but  without  assurance  of  correctness  in  de- 
tails. 

Military  Operations. — About  April  1  tragedy  and 
comedy  were  mingled  near  the  city  of  Santa  Clara.  Gen- 
eral Gomez  camped  between  two  Spanish  columns,  and 
sent  to  each  commander  the  announcement  that  he  was 
there  to  fight  him.  While  the  two  columns  were  march- 
ing to  the  attack,  Gomez  quietly  slipped  away  southward. 
The  two  Spanish  forces  met,  opened  fire  on  each  other,  and, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  fight,  with  the  loss  of  five 
killed  and  150  wounded,  discovered  their  mistake,  and 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms. 

A  real  battle,  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war,  was 
fought  on  April  14,  at  La  Chuza,  in  Pinar  del  Rio  prov- 
ince, about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  Trocha  or  fortified 
line  of  twenty-two  miles  crossing  the  island  near  Havana. 
The  Spanish  report  was  that  General  Antonio  Maceo,  with 
5,000  Cubans,  attacked  1,400  Spanish  troops,  who  retreated 
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inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  rebels,  the  Spanish  loes  being 
o^ciallv  stated  at  fonr  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  Later 
reports  were:  Spanish  loss  450  killed,  500  wounded;  Cuban 
loss  200  killed,  400  wonRde<].  The  Spaniards,  having  re- 
treated to  the  coast,  were  finally  rescued  by  a  warship 
which  opened  fire  on  the  enemy.  As  an  offset  to  this  suc- 
cess of  Maceo,  his  previous  losses  in  the  attempt  to  capture 
La  Palma,  a  fortified  town,  were  very  heavy. 

About  the  same  time  the  rebels  wrecked  with  dynamite  a 
railway  train  near  the  Trocha,  carrying  government  sup- 
plies. Reports  were  numerous  of  the  massacre  of  innocent 
persons  by  the  Spanish  military  authorities  in  the  interior, 
but  were  denied  by  officials  in  Havana.  Burning  of  sugar 
plantations  by  both  sides  was  going  on — tho  aggregate  loss 
in  eight  days  being  reported  on  April  15  at  #4,500,000. 
General  Weyler  had  ordered  the  killing  of  all  horses  and  cat- 
tle not  in  use,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  for  the  insur- 
gents. Dispatches  from  Pinar  del  Kio,  April  27,  reported 
sickness  ana  great  destitution  in  that  region.  Business 
had  entirely  ceased.  More  than  40,000  bales  of  tobacco, 
valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  had  been  burned.  In 
the  Havana  province  were  frequent  skirmishes,  and  much 
destruction  of  railway  trains  by  the  rebels  with  dynamite. 
On  April  30  came  news  of  a  bloody  battle  near  Zanja,  in 
Santiago.  Ijneral  Munez,  marching  to  attack  General 
Calixto  Gar(na,  and  having  co-operation  from  Spanish 
gunboats  on  the  river,  was  attacked  by  Garcia,  who  had 
received  reinforcements,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
more  than  200  killed  and  400  wounded.  Only  the  gun- 
')oats  saved  his  column  from  destruction. 

The  mouth  of  May  opened  with  a  bloody  conflict  at 
one  of  Maceo's  forts  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  at  Oacarajicara. 
General  Suarez  Ynelau  attacked  the  rebel  fort,  and  was 
reported  in  Havana  to  have  captured  it,  though  he  im- 
mediately began  a  retreat.  Both  in  coming  and  in  return- 
ing he  was  under  galling  tire  from  heights  along  a  narrow, 
tortuous  path.  The  oflicial  figures  gave  the  Spanish  loss  as 
sixteen  dead,  seventy  wounded ;  insurgent  loss  200;  forcesen- 
gaged,  Spanish  2,000;  Cuban  6,000  to  8,000.  Cuban  sym- 
pathizers s}X)ke  of  this  great  Spanish  victory  as  at  best  **a 
magnificent  retreat."  Later  accounts,  with  details,  showed 
a  Cuban  victory.  The  insurgents,  numbering  2.000,  suf- 
fered but  slight  loss,  being  protected  by  fortifications  in 
the  hills;  the  Spanish  loss  was  about  200  killed  and  nearly 
300  wounded. — On  the  night  of  May  (J,  the  town  of  Punta 
Brava  (population  about  1,000),  only  half  an  hour  by  train 
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from  Havana,  was  burned  by.  800  to  1,000  insurgents  after  a 
ten  minutes'  fight  had  brought  the  surrender  of  itB  forts 
with  their  Spanish  troops.  The  flames  were  seen  from  Ha- 
vana. The  Spanish  commander  was  arrested  by  AVeyler's 
orders,  and,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  court-martialed  and  shot. 
Ill  the  middle  of  May,  Maximo  Gomez,  reinforced, 
was  reported  in  Matanzas  province  moving  toward  Havana. 
It  was  alleged  that  the 
insurgents  had  hanged 
several  tion-combat- 
auts,  and  burned  the 
property  of  others. 
The  captain -genei'al 
extended  the  period  of 
amnesty  formerly  de- 
creed, and  declared  it 
in  effect  throughout 
tiie  island.  From  Ma- 
tanzas, massacres  of 
political  prisoners  in 
Spanish  prisons,  and 
of  non-oombabints  in 
the  .fields,  were  re- 
ported. The  month  of 
May  ended  with  the 
burning  by  the  insur- 
gents of  two  villages 
near  the  Trocha,  leav- 
ing 500  fitmilies  house- 
less. The  rainy  and 
unbealthful  season 
had  fully  begun,  imATOR  ».  cam.  of  prjmniA. 

Early  in  June  Ma-      *  PRommm  auvwatb  i,p  HHiMmmoK  or 

ceo,  with  2,500  men,  '^''>*''  BEmoiMNCY. 

broke  through  the  Trocha  by  a  surprise  attack  at  night.  It 
is  alleged  that  four  compaTiies of  Cuban  women  formed  part 
of  his  force.  These  Amazons,  furious  to  revenge  grievous 
wrongs  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  Spaniards,  rushed 
on  the  wounded  to  slaughter  them.  Maceo  vainly  tried  to 
stop  their  bloody  work;  and  at  length  threatened  to  shoot 
the  women  unless  they  stopped  killing  the  Spaniards.  The 
rebels  report  that  he  sent  Bermudez  across  the  Trocha 
with  1,500  men,  while  he  remained  on  the  west  side  with 
'.J0,000  men  and  ten  cannon. 

^*  Competitor "  and  Other  Expeditions.— An  ex- 
pedition from  this  country  tvliich  threatened  grave  com- 
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plications  between  onr  government  and  that  of  Spain,  was 
that  of  the  Competitor,  a  swift  schooner,  fifty  tons^  burden 
and  fifty  feet  keel.  She  eluded  the  customs  officers  and 
sailed  from  Key  West,  Fla. ,  in  the  night  of  April  20,  carrying 
a  rebel  leader  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  Cubans,  with  a  cargo 
of  cartridges,  dynamite,  cases  of  rifles,  etc.,  and  was  cap- 
tured on  April  25  bv  a  Spanish  gunboat  while  seeking  a 
landing  place  on  tne  northern  coast  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 
Many  of  the  men  on  board  swam  ashore  and  escaped;  but 
the  leader.  Captain  Alfredo  Laborde,  and  four  others,  were 
captured  and  taken  as  prisoners  to  Morro  Castle,  for  trial 
by  a  naval  court-martial.  Two  of  the  men  claimed  to  be 
American  citizens,  another  was  known  to  be  such,  another 
was  an  Englishman.  At  trial,  on  May  8,  they  all  pleaded 
''not  guilty;'*  and  the  testimony  sfiowed  that  none  of 
them  had  been  found  armed  or  made  any  resistance.  On 
May  9  it  was  announced  that  the  five  men  had  been  con- 
demned to  death.  General  indignation  was  aroused  in 
the  United  States;  and  Secretary  Olney  sent  orders  to  the 
consul-general  at  Havana  to  present  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  summary  execution,  asserting  that  under  our 
treaty  with  Spain  a  civil  instead  of  a  military  trial  is  assured 
to  all  Americans  except  those  who  are  found  bearing 
arms.  The  demand  of  this  government — presented  first 
by  Consul-General  Williams  in  protest  before  the  court — 
was,  not  that  the  death  penalty  should  not  be  inflicted, 
but  that  there  should  first  be  time  for  full  investigation 
as  to  the  form  of  the  trial,  the  evidence,  and  the  actual 
procedure,  and  as  to  the  application  of  the  treaty  to  the 
cases  in  hand.  The  British  consul  at  Havana  also  ap- 
pealed to  Madrid  in  behalf  of  the  English  prisoner  though 
a  naturalized  American.  As  these  were  capital  cases,  it 
was  decided  to  refer  the  protest  to  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment; and  at  Madrid  the  sentences  were  met  by  the  firm 
remonstrance  of  the  United  States  against  the  precipi- 
tancy and  the  form  of  the  trial. 

The  case,  for  a  few  days,  presented  an  aspect  of  pos- 
sible war.  Qenoral  Weyler  was  reported  indignant  at  the 
United  States  government  for  presuming  to  interfere  with 
his  suppression  of  filibustering  expeditions,  and  as  threat- 
ening to  resign  if  the  Spanish  government  reversed  the 
decree  of  his  court.  The  Spanish  press  was  demanding 
of  its  government  a  firm  stand  against  American  insolence, 
and  was  indicating  a  popular  outbreak  in  Spain  and  the 
downfall  of  the  ministry  if  any  signs  of  yielding  should 
appear.     But  on  May  11  tlie  authoritative  announcement 
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was  made  in  Washington,  that  execution  of  the  sentences 
would  be  postponed  until  the  views  of  the  United  States 
could  be  presented  and  considered.  Within  a  day  or  two 
the  decision  was  announced  from  Madrid  that  the  Ameri- 
cans captured  on  the  Competitor  should  have  a  new  trial, 
in  a  civil  court,  and  under  treaty  conditions.  The 
gravity  of  the  case  disappeared.  The  prisoners  will  have 
a  fair  trial,  with  adequate  counsel  to  plead  their  case,  and 
with  ri^ht  to  call  witnesses.  If  conviction  then  follow, 
the  United  States  cannot  complain,  though  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  death  can  be  made  the  penalty  for  the  offense 
committed. 

The  incident,  on  the  whole,  cleared  the  atmosphere. 
The  comments  of  the  European  press,  especially  of  the 
British  press,  were  far  more  regardful  of  American  rights 
and  feelings,  and  far  less  sympathetic  with  Spain,  than 
they  had  been  during  the  last  year's  discussion  of  Cuban 
relations.  No  longer  was  Spain  pictured  as  a  weak  and 
innocent  sufferer,  helpless  in  the  presence  of  a  coarse  and 
bullying  nation  whose  chief  notion  of  foreign  relations 
was  their  possible  use  in  gaining  public  favor  for  a  politi- 
cal party  or  the  popular  vote  for  a  demagogue. 

An  important  expedition  was  that  of  the  British  steam- 
ship LauracUif  which,  eluding  the  Spanish  consul  and  the 
customs  officials,  left  New  York  on  the  evening  of  May  9. 
Steaming  out  through  the  Narrows  to  sea,  she  laid  her 
course  for  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  where  she  was 
met  the  next  afternoon  by  four  tugs  and  three  barges, 
which  had  come  through  Long  Island  sound,  carrying 
munitions  of  war  and  about  ninety  men  under  General  S. 
Ruiz,  a  Cuban  veteran.  The  cargo  and  men  were  sneed- 
ily  transferred  to  the  Laurada,  which  then  started  for 
Cuba.  On  May  16  this  vessel  succeeded  in  landing  nearly 
all  her  cargo  on  the  Cuban  coast.  She  is  reported  to  have 
carried  300  rifles,  310,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  1,000 
pounds  of  dynamite,  also  electric  batteries,  insulated  wire, 
saddles,  medicine  chests,  etc. 

This  lively  craft  was  reported  next  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  repairing;  then  on  May  23  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
whence  sne  sailed  the  same  nigiit  with  a  second  cargo  and 
nearly  100  men  for  Cuba.  A  week  later  she  was  seen  at 
Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  flying  at  full  speed  for  the  harbor, 
and  pursued  by  a  Spanish  war  vessel.  The  Spaniard  flred, 
and  the  Lavrada  returned  the  Are.  She  had  too  much 
speed  for  the  war  vessel,  and  after  a  time  came  to  safe 
anchorage  in  the  harbor. 
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The  moet  im|>ortaiit  expedition  which  had  ever  made 
Bueceaafal  landing  in  Cuba  was  that  of  the  etuamer  Three 
Friends,  which  also  left  Jacksonville.  Flu.,  May  23.  It 
was  her  third  expedition.  Starting  with  a  great  cargo  of 
miacellaiieoiiit  military  supplied  of  great  value,  she  was  fol- 
lowed closely  by  a  United  .States  revenue  cntter  to  a  dis- 
tance far  beyond  the  statute  limit,  to  prevent  her  receiv- 
ing also  on  board  men 
I    '.  I  for  soldiers.     Nine 

I  I  miles  out,  the  7'Arn> 

Frienils  took  on  board 
Colonel  Kafael  Por- 
tuondo,  Cuban  secre- 
tary of  state,  with  lOU 
men,  including  sur- 
geons and  electrical 
experts.  On  May  38 
the  steamer  was  wait- 
ing off  the  Cuban 
coast  for  the  signal 
for  landing,  when  a 
Spanish  warship  came 
in  sight  and  gave 
chaso.  A  hundred 
lives  were  at  stake. 
The  steamer  made  for 
the  open  sea,  Itoth 
vessels  crowded  on  all 
steam  for  apeed.  The 
Spaniard  opened  Gre, 
wliich  the  steamer  re- 
oiKiiuL  pinni'aH  lee.  turned,     (•radually 

NEW  UBITEO  KTXTK.  fO H.U L-0 .« EBA L  IT  thC    Thrfe  IVieHlls  loft 

""'"*■  the  warship  behind 

and  out  of  sight.     The  next  day  she  safely  landed  her 
great  cargo. 

Another  great  expedition  was  that  of  the  steamer  Cilt/ 
of  Uickmond,  which  left  Key  West,  on  June  34,  for  Cuba, 
with  150  men,  and  munitions  sufficient  for  a  small  army. 
Only  a  little  afterward  the  rnstoms  ofliclaia  heard  of  her 
departure;  and  the  revenue  cutter  Winona  gave  chase,  fir- 
ing uiron  her;  but  the  pursuit  was  not  successful.  Five 
ilays  later  the  Winona  met  and  captured  her  and  the 
Three  Friendu  off  the  coast  at  tiie  northward ;  and  on  July 
1  the  captain  and  passengers  of  the  Cily  of  Richmond  veie 
brought   before   thf   United   Slates   court  at  Key  West, 
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charged  with  organizing  a  military  expedition  against 
Spain.  The  examination  resalted  in  their  release.  Against 
t\\e  Three  Frieiids  nothing  was  proved.  At  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  Jane  29,  Captain  Riley,  commanding  the  steam- 
ship Bermuda,  which  had  sailed  from  Key  West  on  an  al- 
leged iilibnstering  expedition  on  April  27,  was  bronght  be- 
fore the  United  States  commission  and  placed  under  $10,- 
000  bonds  for  appearance  on  July  3.  The  Spanish  consul 
at  Tampa  was  present. 

The  notorious  filibustering  steamship  Bermuda,  which 
had  been  declined  at  Puerto  Cortez,  Hondums  (p.  44), 
was  released  on  April  2,  and  sailed  north.  On  April  ;i3 
she  again  started,  leaving  Philadelphia,  touching  on  the 
Florida  coast,  where  she  took  on  board  General  Vidal  and 
ninety  men,  and  sailed  for  Cuba  April  26.  A  week  later 
it  was  reported  that  she  had  safely  landed  an  immense 
cargo  of  war  supplies,  with  400  men,  on  May  1.'  But,  on 
May  31,  the  Bermuda  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Puerto 
Cortez,  Honduras;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  her  attempt 
at  landing  on  the  Cuban  coast  was  an  utter  failure,  being 
interrupted  by  a  Spanish  gunboat  while  eight  boats  with 
forty-nine  men  were  in  the  water.  The  Bermuda  instantly 
made  all  speed  to  escape.  Several  of  the  men  were  able  to 
clamber  back  on  the  ship;  five  were  drowned;  the  fate  of 
about  thirty  is  unknown;  they  may  have  escaped  or  they 
may  have  been  shot  by  the  Spaniards  on  shore. 

John  D.  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  steamship  owner,  was 
arrested  in  that  city  on  April  14,  charged  with  violation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Cuban 
voyages  of  the  Bermuda,  and  was  bound  over  in  $500  bail 
for  a  further  hearing.  He  had  within  a  few  days  been  ac- 
quitted in  New  York  on  a  similar  charge.  •  On  the  fur- 
ther hearing,  he  and  his  associates  were  acquitted  on  the 
later  charge  also. 

In  the  case  of  the  steamer  Horsa,  recently  apprehended 
for  conveying  arms  and  men  to  Cuba,  the  United  States 
supreme  court  rendered  decision  about  the  end  of  May, 
that  the  ship  had  been  engaged  in  a  military  enterprise 
in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  this  country;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Pennsylvania  court  was  aflfirmed,  sentenc- 
ing Captain  Wiborg  to  sixteen  months'  imprisonment  and 
a  hue  of  $300.  Justice  Harlan  dissented.  The  decision 
appears  to  be  based  on  two  f:icts: 

(1)  The  men  and  their  amis  were  upenly  associated  as  a  military 
expedition,  the  men  themselveM  loading  and  unloading  their  arms  and 
QBing  them  in  artillery  drill  on  deck; 
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(2)  The  dufUnce  of  six  miles  off  shore  at  which  the  arms  were 
taken  oo  hoard  (three  miles  oatside  the  statute  limit)  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted under  all  the  circamstances  as  a  technical  harrier  to  prosecu- 
tion for  an  offense  planned  on  our  territorj  and  matured  so  fully  and 
openlj  while  men  and  arms  were  still  on  the  ships. 

It  i8  plain  that  Cuban  sympathizers,  taking  note  of 
this  decision,  will  hereafter  know  how  to  avoid  com- 
promising themselves  before  the  law. 

Yarions  Affairs  in  Cuba.— The  usual  difficulty  has 
attended  the  path  of  newspaper  correspondents  in 
Cuba.  On  May  7  James  Creelman  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  Frederick  W.  Lawrence  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  were  expelled  from  tlie  island  by  order  of 
Captain-General  Weyler.  Mr.  Creelman's  account  of 
massacre  at  Campo  Florido  had  excited  the  Span- 
ish to  intense  indignation.  On  June  3  Thomas  R.  Daw- 
ley,  Jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  artist  employed  by  Harp- 
er*8  Weekly,  was  arrested  at  the  Trocha,  and  imprisoned 
in  Morro  Castle,  on  the  charge  of  communicating  with  the 
rebels.  Gonsul-General  Fitzhugh  Lee  procured  evidence 
in  his  behalf,  especially  in  proof  of  his  American  citi- 
zenship, and  on  June  14  he  was  released.  The  Rev.  A. 
J.  Uiaz,  a  laborious  missionary,  who  had  gathered  a  large 
Baptist  church  in  Havana,  wsis  expelled  from  Cuba  on 
the  charge  of  aiding  the  rebellion — a  charge  not  believed 
by  those  who  know  him. 

By  edict  of  Captain-General  Wevler  in  the  middle  of 
May,  export  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Cuba  was  prohibited,  ex- 
cept to  Spain.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  at  the  extensive 
cigar  factories  in  Florida.  Secretary  Oluey  made  vigorous 
presentation  of  the  rights  of  American  dealers  known  to 
nave  much  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  tobacco 
in  Cuba,  which  they  had  bought  and  paid  for.  His  note 
procured  a  modification  of  the  edict  to  the  effect  that  all 
contracts  for  leaf  tobacco  entered  into  prior  to  promulga- 
tion of  the  order  would  be  respected,  and  export  of  such 
tobacco  permitted.  Unofficial  explanations  were  published, 
denying  any  intention  of  retaliation  by  the  edict  on  this 
country  for  sympathy  with  the  insurgents.  Export  was 
stoppea  because  the  amount  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  was  greatly 
reduced  by  the  war,  and  15,000  workers  in  Havana  were 
in  danger  of  soon  being  left  idle  unless  the  tobacco  were 
kept  in  the  island.  The  United  States  government  has 
not  seen  its  way  clear  to  demand  of  Spain  the  entire  abro- 
gation of  the  decree  forbidding  this  export. 

Direct  export  of  bananas  to  the  United  States  was,  by 
an  order  early  in  June,  limited  to  the  single  port  of  Gibara. 
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The  new  United  States  consul-general  at  Havana^  Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh  Lee,  appointeil  to  succeed  Hon.  Ramon  0. 
Williams,  whose  resignation  had  been  accepted  (p.  40), 
arrived,  and  entered  on  his  official  duties  on  June  3.  Mr. 
Williams  had  been  twenty-two  years  in  service^  ten  years  as 
vice-consul,  twelve  years  i\a  consul-general 

Lee,  FiTznuGii  E.,  successor  to  Ramon  O.  Williams  as  United 
States  consul-general  at  Havana,  was  born  in  Clermont,  Fairfax  county, 
Va.,  November  19,  1835,  nepliew  of  General  Robert  E.  Ijee,  and 
grandson  of  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  who  was  a  revolutionary  officer.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
2d  cavalry.  At  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  Civil  War  in  1861,  be  resigned 
bis  commission,  and  entered  tbe  Confederate  service  as  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  Elwell's  brigade.  In'  1861  be  was  made  lieutenant- colonel  of 
tbe  1st  Virginia  cavalry;  and  later  colonel.  He  was  in  all  tbe  uortb- 
ern  Virginia  campaigns;  was  promoted  brigadier-general  July  25, 1862; 
and  major-general  September  8,  1863.  In  tbe  battle  of  Wincbester 
tbree  borses  were  sbot  under  bim,  and  be  was  severely  wounded.  In 
Marcb,  1865,  be  was  put  iu  command  of  tbe  cavalry  of  tbe  army  of 
nortbern  Virginia.  One  montb  later  be  surrendered  to  General 
Meade  at  Farmville.  In  1885  be  defeated  Jobn  A.  Wise  in  tbe  cam- 
paign for  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  democratic 
national  convention  in  Cliicago.  1892,  and  advocated  President  Cleve- 
land*8  nomination.  In  April,  1895,  be  was  appointed  internal  reve- 
nue collector  for  tbe  western  district  of  Virginia. 

The  general  situation  in  Cuba  must  be  pronounced 
discouraging.  Besides  the  direct  destruction  of  life  and 
property  incident  to  such  a  contest,  the  economic  condi> 
tions  are  becoming  worse  and  worse.  The  total  value  of 
Cuban  exports  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  $15,- 
000,000,  compared  with  $00,000,000  in  1895.  The  enor- 
mous military  expenditure  is  now  the  only  basis  for  mer- 
cantile business.  The  sugar  crop,  averaging  in  usual 
yeara  800,000  tons,  will  scarcely  reach  150,000  tons  this 
year.     The  loss  by  incendiarism  has  been  enormous. 

The  military  situation  shows  no  pros}>ect  of  Spanish 
success.  Spain  has  sent  to  the  island  140,000  regular 
troops,  and  60,000  volunteera  have  been  gathered  from  the 
larger  towns.  Of  the  regulars,  about  25,000  are  estimated 
to  nave  died,  15,000  to  be  in  hospitals,  etc.,  and  100,000 
are  estimated  to  be  now  surviving  and  in  active  service. 
Half  of  these  are  kept  as  garrisons  in  cities  and  towns. 
The  troops  occupy  about  2,000  little  forts,  and  the  Trocha 
is  held  by  about  30,000  regulars.  General  Weyler  was  re- 
ported on  June  22  to  have  applied  for,  and  to  have  been 
promised  from  Spain,  40,000  additional  troops.  With 
these  he  predicts  assured  and  speedy  victory.  The  insur- 
gents have  probably  45,000  men  under  arms — 30,000  of 
them  fully  armed.     The  rural  population  is  largely  iu 
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sympathy  with  them.  Tlie  rebel  forces  range  practically 
through  the  whole  island  except  the  seaport  towns.  Avoid- 
ing pitched  battles,  and  maintaining  a  ceaseless  j^uerrilia 
warfare,  they  worry  out  their  foe.  Some  of  their  chief- 
tains are  men  of  military  genius.  It  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  within  a  few  months  tlie  rebel  cause  is 
rnpidly  gaining  favor  with  families  of  wealth  and  sUuiding 
in  the  towns,  many  even  in  the  capital,  who  see  no  hope 
of  peace  ever  again  under  Spanish  rule.  Neitlier  the 
Spanish  generals  nor  private  soldiers  seem  to  have  much 
heart  in  the  Hglit.  As  for  tidings  from  battle  fields,  no 
accredited  correspondents  are  allowed  with  Spanish 
columns;  hence  the  published  reports  are  untrustworthy. 
The  press  is  uiuler  a  censorship  which  amounts  to  a 
muzzle.  But  Avhatever  may  be  the  losses  in  battle^  it  is 
well  known  that  the  losses  by  disease  among  the  unaccli- 
matcd  Spanish  troops  are  far  greater.  In  the  middle  of 
June  yellow  fever  was  rej)orted  as  seriously  affecting  them. 

As  in  all  wars,,  so  in  this  war,  the  financial  element  has 
important  bearing  on  the  result.  Spain  has  already  spent 
about  *100, 000,000  in  the  contest.  Her  home  finances  are 
at  a  very  low  ebb;  but  she  has  recently,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary effort,  raised  a  loan  of  JJ^'^0,000,000.  She  can  presum- 
ably effect  more  loans,  but  at  rates  increasingly  unfavor- 
able; and  cither  the  war  or  her  resources  must  find  a  limit 
not  far  in  the  future.  As  to  the  insurgent  government's 
finances,  that  government  regularly  levies  taxes  on  all  the 
rural  places,  and  sends  the  money  to  New  York  for  mili- 
tary supplies.  But  its  revenue  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Cuban  revolutionary  organization  in  the  United  Stiites, 
whose  18,000  members  are  said  to  give  ten  per  cent  of 
their  earnings,  besides  the  results  of  one  day's  labor  in 
every  week,  for  Cuban  freedom.  The  regular  revenue  is 
stated  to  be  ?i?80,000  to  *I00,000  monthly,  besides  gifts. 

One  feature  familiar  in  such  Spanish-American  strug- 
gles, bodes  possible  destruction  to  the  whole  effort  for  in- 
dependence. There  are  recently  unmistakable  signs  of 
dissension  among  the  rebel  leaders.  It  is  a  marvel  that 
they  have  not  appeared  before.  Dissension,  unless  spcHjd- 
ily  checked,  means  ruin.  Details  are  not  known;  but 
about  the  middle  of  June  there  were  re])orts  that  President 
Cisneroa  might  be  superseded  by  (Jeneral  Calixto  Garcia; 
also  that  Garcia  had  resented  Jose  Maceo's  appropriation 
to  his  own  troops  of  a  large  portion  of  the  arms  which 
Garcia  had  brought  on  the  licrmuda,  and  had  tried  to 
depose  Maceo,  claiming  a  superior  authority  uiiiier  his  ap- 
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T)ointnient  by  the  New  York  junta.  It  was  said  also  that 
Alaceo  had  appealed  in  vain  to  Gomez;  and  there  was  even 
a  rumor  that  Garcia  had  tried  and  shot  Maceo  for  insub- 
ordination. There  were  reports,  further,  that  Antonio 
Maceo  was  taking  part  with  his  brother  Jose,  and  insist- 
ing that  Gomez  should  uphold  him.  If  there  is  any  troth 
in  these  rumors,  they  give  dismal  indications  that  even 
rebel  success  would  not  insure  to  Cuba  j>eace  from  warring 
factions  and  a  just  and  stable  government. 

Garcia,  Calixto,  was  born  in  Cuba  in  1840;  was  a  veteran  in  the 
Ten  Years'  war;  and,  \ye\ng  one  of  Ibe  most  intrepid,  energetic,  and 
skilful  of  the  Cuban  cbieftains,  was  made  a  general.  8urrounde<l  by 
Spanish  troops,  he  shot  himself  rather  than  surrender;  but  recovered, 
was  imprisoned  in  Spain,  was  released  in  1877,  came  to  New  York  and 
organized  an  expedition  to  Cuba,  was  again  captured  and  a  prisoner 
for  fifteen  years,  and  then  escaped  and  fled  to  England. 

Relations  of  Spain  to  Cnba.— In  the  feeling  and 
purpose  of  Spain  toward  Cuba  no  change  hiis  transpired. 
The  old  national  pride  still  dominates  the  situation  which 
is  maintained  before  the  world.  The  anger  excited  against 
the  United  States  by  the  action  of  congress  has  now  large- 
ly subsided  in  view  of  the  careful  ancl  considerate  action 
of  the  president  and  cabinet.  The  threat  of  war  half 
uttered  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  under  the  stimulus 
of  an  expected  combination  of  Russia  with  one  or  two 
other  European  monarchies  in  aid  of  Spain  against  the  too 
masterful  republic,  was  suppressed  when  such  a  combina- 
tion was  seen  to  be  a  dream.  The  Queen  Regent's  speech 
in  the  new  cortes  on  May  11,  was  dignified  and  calm,  un- 
yielding yet  with  an  undertone  of  pathos  or  even  of  de- 
spair. It  was  clear  in  its  recognition  of  the  correct  atti- 
tude of  our  government,  while  regretting  the  misplaced 
sympathy  of  our  people.  Spain  had  not  been,  is  not, 
averse  to  reforms  in  Cuba.  Action  had  been  taken  to  in- 
itiate a  system  of  reforms  in  February,  1895,  but  was 
checked  by  the  outbreak  of  rebellion.  Till  violent  resist- 
ance ends,  no  progress  can  be  made.  Soon  as  conditions 
will  permit,  the  government  will  move  in  the  difficult  but 
necessary  work  of  leading  Cuba  by  degrees  into  a  position 
of  local  self-government,  while  leaving  untouched  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Lettei*s  from  Madrid  near  the  end  of  the  quarter  re- 
ported that  nearly  all  the  main  sources  of  Spanish  revenue 
are  now  or  are  soon  to  be  ''farmed  out*'  for  long  terms. 
The  Rothschilds,  for  an  advance  of  $17,000,000  to  the 
treasury,  have  gained  control  of  the  Almaden  quicksilver 
m  i  n  es  for  th  i  rty-f  on  r  years. 
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Policy  of  the  United  States.— Early  in  April  the 
president  took  action  in  relation  to  Cuba,  but  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  action  of  congress  either  in  recognizing 
Cnban  belligerency,  or  in  offering  the  "good  offices  "of 
tliis  country  to  Spain  for  recognition  of  Cuban  indepen- 
dence. On  April  10  a  dispatch  to  Minister  Taylor  at 
Madrid  was  started  from  AVashington,  but  was  withdrawn 
from  the  foreign  mail  pouch  at  New  York,  and  in  sub- 
stance was  sent  on  April  18  to  the  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington.  Its  purport  was  a  friendly  offer  to  Spain  of 
mediation  by  this  government  for  the  ending  of  the  dread- 
ful war  by  a  settlement  of  all  the  differences.  This  "  set- 
tlement" is  understood  to  have  involved  a  granting  of  re- 
forms by  Spain  and  a  degree  of  local  self-government. 
All  signs  show  that  this  friendly  proposal  will  meet  im- 
mediate and  utter  rejection  by  both  contestants.  Spain 
will  not,  and  probably  cannot,  now  pledge  and  secure  any 
thorough  and  enduring  reform;  and  Cuba  distinctly  re- 
fuses even  to  consider  any  solution  except  absolute  mde- 
peiulencc.  The  insurgents  will  trust  no  Spanish  pledges, 
will  accept  no  compromises.  Their  proposal  is  to  make 
the  island  either  independent  or  a  desolation.  Recently 
some  prominent  resident's  of  Havana  have  been  reported 
as  fjivoring  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

Early  in  June  it  was  reported  that  Spain  was  to  be  called 
on  to  pay  for  injuries  inflicted  by  her  soldiere  on  two 
Americans  temporarily  resident  in  Cuba. 

On  May  10  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama  addressed  the 
senate,  urging  a  joint  resolution  recognizing  Cuban  belli- 
gerency. On  June  5  another  resolution  by  Senator  Mor- 
gan was  debated  in  the  senate.  Its  purport  was  that  the 
])resident  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  all 
cietAils  respecting  the  cases  of  the  American  citizens  cap- 
tured on  the  Competiior  and  condemned  to  death.  Mr. 
Morgan  urged  that  naval  vessels  be  ordered  immediately 
to  Havana  to  secure  the  release  of  these  prisoners.  The 
resolution  went  to  the  calendar. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SITUATION. 

Sequels  of  Dr.  Jameson's  Raid. — Of  the  members 
of  the  .Johannesburg  reform  committee  arrested  by  the 
TninsviMil  authorities  (p.  00)  and  confined  in  the  prison  at 
Pretoria,  three,  vn,,  Colonel  Francis  Rhodes  (brother  of 
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Cecil  J.  Rhwies),  Lionel  PliillipB,  and  George  Farrar,  on 
being  arraigneO  in  court  April  24,  pleaded  guilty  of  trea- 
son.    On  the  same  day  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  except 
John  Hays  Hammond,  pleaded  guilty  of  lene  majeate,  but 
without  hostile   intent  against  the  independence  of  tlie 
Sonth  African  Republic.     On  April  :27  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond pleaded  guilty  of  treason.     Then  counsel  for  Ham- 
mond,   Farrar,    i'hil- 
li[>s,  and  Rhodes  sub- 
mitted  a  statement 
signed  by  them,  in 
which  they  confessed 
that  they  had  asked 
Dr.  Jameson  to  go  to 
Joliannesbiirgi     but 
they  deplored  bis  mis- 
take in  entering  the 
Houth  African  liepub- 
lic  and  marching  on 
Johannesburg   when 
there  was  no  urgent 
need  of  his  presence. 
They  maintained  that 
their  action  was  not 
hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment.    They  recited 
the  grievances  of  the 
Uitlanders,  and  de- 
clared that  when  the 
committee  learned 
certain  facts,  they 

sent,  on  December  coi«kel  frakcis  rhocks. 

27,  two   messengers       "BUBeBOFTHK  ji.H.jtNEcnm.i  rkfikiii 
across  country  tQ  ™ 

meet  Dr.  Jameson  and  to  forbid  him  to  advance  farther. 

The  court  took  twenty-four  hours  fordeliboration,  and 
on  April  28  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  fonr 
leaders  named  above,  together  with  Charles  Leonard  (who 
had  escaped  arrest).  The  other  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  pay  heavy  fines,  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and 
then  to  be  banisheil  from  the  South  African  Republic, 
Among  them  were  four  Americans,  viz.,  Victor  B.  Clement, 
J.  S.  Curtis,  Captain  Mein,  and  a  Mr.  Lawley. 

The  same  day  in  the  British  parliament,  the  colonial 
secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  made  public  a  dispatch 
which  he  had  cabled  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  at  Cajw 
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Town  immediateiy  upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence  from 
Pretoria,  (iovernor  itobinson  was  instructed  to  coranin- 
nicate  to  President  Kriiger  this  message  ou  behalf  of  the 
colonial  office: 

"The  government  hts  JubL  learned  tliat  tLe  sentence  of  deatb  bas 

liM>n  iuipneed  upon  tlie  chief  leaders  of  the  reform  mmmEttee.     The 

^veraiueDt  haa  DO  doubt  that  Your  Hooor  will  couiitiute  the  een- 

tences.     Indeed  the  government  lusas- 

Gured  parlituueDt  thai  this  ja  Your  Hon- 


A  correajioiident  of  the  Lon- 
don Dnilif  Telcf/raph,  writing  the 
day  after  the  close  of  the  trials, 
reported  a  very  bitter  feeling 
among  the  prisoners  at  Pretoria. 

The;  consider  (aays  this  correspon- 

Ndi'nt)  that  they  were  Indly  advised  in 
pleading  guilty.     Fully  forty  of  the 
priwiners  avow  that  they  could  have 
;  jiroved  their  innocence,  except  so  far  as 

'         joiniugin  themoveineDtat  the  last  um- 
ment  conelituted  guilt.     A  number  of 
interviews  have  lM>en  had  with  EngliHh 
[™nH.rp.'.i^k^~cijmriihi.  IM6.     residents  of  Pretoria  who  were  sum- 
jQHH  iiAYM  HAHinNi).  moned  Bs  juTors;  and  ail  of  them  con- 

■EBBKK  or  TUB  jiHiANNtsnuuo    ''"^  '"^  *''*  Opinion  that  it  would  have 
HEFOHM  coMiiiTTBB,  Ifceu  i]u|x)ssible  for  Judge  (JregoTowskJ 

to  have  imposed  any  other  senteucea 
upon  the  priwiners.  It  was  unfortunate,  these  persons  thought,  tbat 
all  had  pleaded  guilty.  Had  the  case  gone  to  the  jury,  many  of  the 
latest  adherents  to  tlie  movement  would  have  been  acquitted.  There 
iK  a  strong  feeling  in  Pretoria  tbat  many  persons  against  whom  do 
accusatioDs  were  uiade  were  far  more  guilty  than  those  who  have  been 
sentenced  by  the  court. 

The  next  day,  April  29,  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
South  African  Uopnblic  informed  Sir  Jucohns  de  Wet, 
British  diplomatic  agent  at  Pretoria,  tlnit  the  executive 
council  of  the  republic  had  decided  to  commute  the  death 
penalty  imposed  upon  Hammond  and  his  four  companions. 
At  the  same  time  the  state  attorney  ofHicially  contradicted 
the  report  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  in  accordance 
with  which  lighter  penalties  would  be  imposed  on  the 
lewlers  in  conaideration  of  tlieir  pleading  guilty.  Secre- 
tary of  State  OIney,  in  a'telegram  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  having  asked  for  an  assur- 
ance that  the  death  sentence  of  Hammond  would  not  stand 
because  an  understanding  had  been  reached  beforehand 
that  in  consideration  of  the  plea  of  guilty  the  sentence 
would  be  commuted,  received  this  reply  from  Mr,  Leyds: 
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"There  was  no  lalk  of  an  understanding  between  judge  and  gov- 
ernment before  tLeitentenceof  death  waHprunounred:  but  befote  tbe 
reception  of  your  telegram  the  executive  cnunril  had  resolved  to  let 
mercy  take  the  place  of  justice,  and  not  to  enforce  the  destb  penalty." 
The  executive  council  of  the  8otith  African  Republic  at 
the  end  of  May  ordered  the  release  of  all  the  prisoners  ex- 
cept Hammond,  Farrar,  Phillips,  and  Rhodes.     The  men 
(fiftv-nine  in  number)  were  required  to  take  oath  that  they 
would  never  again  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  tbe  republic.   The 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  four 
chief  members  of  the  reform 
committee  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  fifteen  years; 
butagain,  on  June  10,  the  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment  was 
changed  to  a  line  of  $1:25,000 
npon  each,  with  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  Juhannesbure  under 
Sromiae  to  abstain  nereafter 
rom  interference  in  tlie  poli- 
tics of  the  Transvaal.     Colonel 
Rhodes  refused  to  give  this 
promise,  and  was  banished  for  lionel  fmiij.ifs. 

When  a  numerous  deputa-  .™ 

tion  of  mayors  of  towns  and  cities  in  Sonth  Africa,  on 
June  13,  visited  Pretoria  to  express  to  President  Krijger 
their  thanks  for  the  clemency  shown  to  tbe  prisoners,  he 
said  that  he  had  only  one  authority  to  guide  him — "that 
book"  ^pointing  to  a  large  Bible).  He  made  this  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Cecil  Khodes: 

"  Wbat  must  be  thought  of  a  person  who  egged  on  the  dogs  !«> 
fight  while  he  was  Bitting  quietly  nnd  anpuniabed!  He,  tbeiuan  wbo 
bad  caoHod  all  tbe  trouble,  was  free." 

The  repl^  of  President  Krfiger  to  the  dispatch  ad- 
dressed to  nim  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  February  (p.  65), 
was  not  made  till  April  iO. 

President  Erllger  repe«l«  that  be  cannot  ask  the  volksraad  to  al- 
low him  to  visit  England  until  a  basis  for  discussion  has  been  set- 
tled- So  far  (be  writes)  no  agreeinent  has  been  reached,  but  hope  is 
still  entertained  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Tbe  Transvaal  cannot 
admit  any  right  of  a  foreign  power  to  interfere  in  internal  matters. 
and  it  relies  on  its  Independence  in  that  respect  provided  in  tbe  con. 
vention  of  London. 

The  publication  of  the  reply  gave  occasion  to  the  Ger- 
man press  to  comment  severely  on  the  bearing  of  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  toward  the  head  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public. 

The  Vomaefu  Zeitung  blames  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  waot  of  tact 
in  dealing  with  President  KrQger,  for  insulting  the  Boer  administra- 
tion by  accusing  it  of  wholesale  corrnption,  and  for  acting  throughout 
as  though  it  were  an  absolute  fact  that  South  Africa  is  going  to 
pieces.  **Itisan  extremely  serious  matter,"  the  paper  oontinues, 
**  to  find  that  the  words  *  race  war'  are  current  throughout  the  Cape. 
If  a  conflict  takes  place  between  England  and  the  Transvaal,  the 
British  possessions  in  South  Africa  will  be  at  stake." 

In  replying  to  a  question  in  parliament,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, on  Af  ay  8,  said  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  British 
government  ought  to  have  sent  an  ultimatum  to  President 
Kriiger.  But  this  would  certainly  ha?e  been  rejected  and 
would  have  led  to  war.  The  government,  he  declared, 
could  not  think  of  resorting  to  war  in  order  to  enforce  in- 
ternal reforms  in  the  Transvaal.  This  declaration  was  re- 
ceived with  cries  of  '*  Hear!  Hear!'* 

The  Transvaal  secretary  of  state  telegraphed,  on  June 
10,  to  the  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  asking  him  to  trans- 
mit to  Loudon  the  demand  of  the  government  of  the  Trans- 
vaal that  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit,  directors  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  be  immediately  brought 
to  trial  on  charges  similar  to  those  brought  against  Dr. 
Jameson.  Two  weeks  later  the  resignations  of  Rhodes 
and  Beit  as  directors  were  accepted  by  the  management  of 
the  company. 

In  the  British  parliament,  on  April  21,  the  colonial 
secretary  was  questioned  as  to  the  importation  of  muni- 
tions of  war  and  men  by  the  Transvaal  government.  He 
replied  that  munitions  were  being  imported  into  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  un- 
less there  should  be  evidence  showing  that  the  material 
was  not  intended  to  be  used  purely  from  the  purpose  of  de- 
fense. Mr.  Chamberlain  had  received  assurance  for  the 
Transvaal  government  that  it  had  not  imported  any  mer- 
cenaries; still,  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  many 
immigrants  to  the  Transvaal  had  received  military  training. 

The  Cipher  Telegrams. — After  conviction  and  sen- 
tence of  the  members  of  the  reform  committee,  the  Trans- 
vaal government  published  a  series  of  telegrams  which 
went  to  prove  that  the  raid  of  Dr.  Jameson,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  result  of  a  sudden  call  upon  him  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  women  and  children  of  Johannesburg,  was  in 
fact  the  outcome  of  i\  prearranged  plan  on  the  part  of  of- 
ficials of  the  South  African  Chartered  Company  to  seize 
the  region  of  Witwatersrand  and  annex  it  to  Rhodesia. 
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In  the  telegraph  office  at  Johannesburg,  the  Transvaal 
authorities,  on  occupying  the  town,  had  seized  a  number 
of  copies  of  telegrams  which  had  passed  between  members 
of  the  reform  committee  and  the  South  Africa  Company. 
The  telegrams  were  in  cipher,  but  the  key  of  the  cipher 
had  been  found  in  Dr.  Jameson's  baggage  when  he  was 
made  prisoner  at  Doornkop.  The  telegrams  bore  dates 
from  December  7  to  December  30,  1895.  All  of  them 
were  not  published,  only  a  sufficient  number  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  the  raid  upon  the  South  Africa  Com- 
pany's officers.    Among  those  published  were  the  following: 

Hammond,  Johannesburg,  December  18,  to  C.  J.  Rhodes,  Groot- 
schuur: — 

Cannot  arrange  respective  interests  without  Beit.  Flotation  must 
be  delayed  until  his  arrival.     How  soon  can  he  come? 

Dr.  Wolff,  Johannesburg,  December  18,  to  Bobby  White,  Pit- 
sani: — 

Would  suggest  that  you  at  once  instruct  Major  Raleigh  Grey  for- 
ward as  soon  as  possible  two  hundred  thousand  his  surplus  ammuni- 
tion to  Gardner  F.  Williams.     *    *    * 

Colonel  Rhodes,  Johannesburg,  December  21,  to  Cliarter,  Cape 
Town: — 

Please  inform  C.  J.  Rhodes  that  it  is  stated  that  chairman  will 
not  leave  unless  special  letter  inviting  him.  Definite  assurance  has 
been  given  by  all  of  us  that  on  day  of  flotation  you  and  he  will  leave. 
There  must  be  no  departure  from  this,  as  many  subscribers  have 
agreed  to  take  shares  on  this  assurance.  If  letter  necessary,  it  can 
still  be  sent;  but  it  was  agreed  document  left  with  J.  A.  Stevens  was 
sufficient,  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  chairman's  departure.  It 
is  very  important  to  put  this  right.     Reply  to  Lionel  Phillips. 

Harris,  Cape  Town,  December  21,  to  Colonel  Rhodes,  Johannes- 
burg:— 

Beit  has  telegraphed  to  Lionel  Phillips  last  night  to  urge  start 
flotation  new  company.  You  must  see  that  wire;  reply  when  you  can 
float  in  your  opinion,  so  that  I  may  advise  Dr.  Jameson. 

Harris,  Cape  Town,  December  21,  to  Jameson,  Pitsani: — 

A.  Beit  has  telegraphed  Lionel  Phillips  urging  instant  flotation 
new  company.  1  have  telegraphed  also  to  Colonel  F.  A.  Rhodes  same 
effect. 

Harris,  Cape  Town,  December  2«3,  to  Colonel  Rhodes,  Johannes- 
burg:— 

A.  Beit  has  telegraphed  to  Lionel  Phillips  assuring  him  that 
chairman  starts  immediately  flotation  takes  place.    No  in  vite  necessary. 

Harris,  Cape  Town,  December  23,  to  Jameson,  Pitsani: — 
Company  will  be  floated  next  Saturday  12  o'clock  at  night.   They 
are  very  anxious  you  must  not  start  before  9  o'clock  and  secure  tele- 
graph office  silence.    W^e  suspect  Transvaal  is  getting  aware  slightly. 

Harris,  Cape  Town,  December  24,  to  Jameson,  Pitsani: — 
You  must  move  before  Saturday  night.     We  are  freely  confldent 
this  will  take  place  Saturday  night. 

Harris,  Cape  Town,  December  26,  to  Jameson,  Pitsani: — 
Following  from  Colonel  F.  A.  Rhodes  dated  26  December — Mes- 
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Mgebegina: — "It  iaabaolutetjnecesm?  topoetpoDe  floUlion.  Chas. 
Ijeonard  left  last  niffbt  for  Cape  Town." — Measa^eodB.  Chas.  Leon- 
aid  will  tberefore  arrive  at  Cape  Town  on  Saturday  morning.  You 
must  not  move  until  7on  hear  from  us  again.  Tooawful:  Teryaorrr. 
8.  W.  Jameson,  Johaonesburg-,  December  26,  to  Jame«on,  Pit- 

circumstances  altogetber  unexpected,  and  until  k 
absolute  pledge  tbat  aulUoriiy  of  imperial  goven 

sisted  on.  Charles  Leonard  left  last 
niglit  to  interview  C.  J,  Kliodes.  We 
wilt  endeavor  to  meet  jour  wishes  as 
regards  December,  but  you  must  not 
move  until  you  have  received  instruc. 
tions;  eo  please  confirm. 

Hays.  Johannesburg,  December 
27,  tnJameaoD,  Piisanl:— 

Wire  just  received;  eiperts'  re. 
port  decidedly  adverse.  I  aWlutely 
condemn  further  developmeata  at 
present. 

Harris.  Cape  Town,  December  27, 


Mr.  Khodei  at^ja  No;  not  be 
blamed  at  our  having  600  men  at 
Pitsani.    We  have  the  right  to  h»ve 
OEonaa  VARaAa.  them,  you  know.     We  are  sorting  the 

HEMBER  OP  TUE  jiHANNEiBCHa     ^'  ^-  *"  P"''"*  '"'  eventual  diatribu- 
ntroHM  oiairriE.  tlon,  and  if  they  are  so  foolish  as  to 

think  you  are  threatenina;  Transvaal 
we  cannot  help  that.  B.  S.  A.  Company's  police  at  Mafekmg  will  cost 
half  what  they  do  in  Mntabeleland,  and  horses  do  not  die.  At  the 
xame  time,  as  you  know,  we  aiunt  keep  up  a  certain  B.  8.  A.  Com- 
pany's police  force  as  our  sgreeiuent  with  imperial  government. 
Harris,  Cape  Town,  December  28,  to  Jameson,  Pitsani: — 
You  are  quite  right  with  regard  to  cause  of  delay  of  flotation,  but 
Charles  lieonard  and  Hamilton  of  Sinr  inform  us  that  tnoveinente not 

K)pular  in  Johannesburg,  When  you  have  seen  Captain  Maurice 
eany  let  ua  know  by  wire  what  he  says.  We  cannot  have  fiasco. 
Starr— I.  e.,  Jameson— Pitsani.  December  28.  to  Wolff:— 
Meet  me  as  arranged  before  you  leave  0  Tuesday  night,  which 
will  enable  us  to  decide  which  is  best  destination.  Make  Advocate 
W.  A.  Leonard  speak;  make  cutting  to-night  without  fail;  have  great 
faith  in  P.  H.  Hammond,  A,  L.  Lawley.  and  mlneis  with  Lee-Hetfoid 
rides. 

Harris.  Cape  Town,  December  28.  to  Jameson.  Pitsani: — 
Lionel  Phillips  telegraphs  A.  Beit  the  following — Message  b^nsi 
— "  It  is  alnoliitel^  necessary  to  delay  flotation.     If  foreign  subscrib- 
ers insist  ou  lloatmg  without  delay  anticipate  complete  failure." — 
Message  ends. 

Jameson.  Pitsani.  December  20,  to  S.  A.  Jameson.  Johanneabuxg; — 
Dr.  Wolff  will  understand  the  distant  cutting:  British  Bechuana- 
land  police  have  already   gone  forward:   guarantee  already  given: 
therefore  let  W,  H.  Hammond  telegraph  instantly  "  All  right," 
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M"Willi»ms,  Jolisnnesburg.  December  30,  lo  J.  B.  M'Aodrew. 
Port  Etizabetb:— 

Oei  P.  A.  U.  ready.  (These  letters  are  understoiKl  to  refer  Ut  tbe 
Prince  Albert  (Juud.) 

The  Harris  who  takes  so  piomiueiit  a  ptirt  in  the  affair 
is  Dr.  Harris,  seci-etitry  of  the  South  Afiioa  Company. 

On  the  publLL'iitioii  of  these  dis2)atches,  tue  Lon- 
don Daily  A'ews  said: 

■■TbeRovernmentwill 
immediately  bave  to  face  a 
demand  for  tbe  revocation 
of  tbe  Soutb  Africa  Com. 
pany'B  cbarler:"  and  anks 
wby  Dr.  Jameson  was 
made  a  scapegoat. 

According  to  the 
London  Times: 

"TbelelegramR  prove 
beyond  tbe  possibility  of 
doabt  tbat  tbe  revolutioD 

only  approved  by  but  was 
assistea  witb  tbe  cogniz- 
ance of  Cecil  BboJps 

Miscellaneous. — 

In  the  IJow  Mtreet  po- 
lice court,   London, 
Eng.,  the  examination 
of  Dr.  Jameson  was, 
on  April  as,  adjourned 
till  June  11,  pending 
the  arrival  of  wit- 
nesses from  Soutli  Af- 
rica.    On  June  15  Dr.  couht  von  niTZFiLor. 
Jameson  and  his  fel-      o«h>i*n  AiinA««AiM>HTci  hhe^t  bbit«in 
low  oHiccrs  in  the   raid.  Sir  John  Willoiighby,  Colonel 
White,  Major  White,  Colonel  Gray,  iind  tho  Hon.  Charles 
Coventry,  were  committed  for  trial  in  the  Queen's  Bcncli 
division  of  the  High  Court  ot  Justice,  the  trial  to  com- 
mence July  20. 

On  April  'J  the  Transvaal  govornmeut  Boized  the  Do 
Beers  mine  at  Kimberley,  owTied  by  the  South  AInca  Com- 
pany. In  March  Gardner  Wiliiiinis,  an  Ameticun.  man- 
ager of  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company,  Wiis  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  supnlied  arms  to  theUiilaudersof  Johan- 
nesbwrg,  and  was  fully  committed  for  trial.  Williams  ad- 
mitted that  an  otficial  of  that  company  had  oidered  thata 
portion  of  the  military  snnplies  stored  at  the  mine  should 
be  forwarded  to  Johannesburg. 
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General  P.  J.  Joiibert,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
South  African  Republic's  army,  was  elected  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  executive  council.  May  13. 

A  telegram  from  Pretoria,  May  3,  announced  the  pros- 
pective early  return  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds  to  Berlin  m  an 
official  capacity.  In  return  the  German  imperial  govern- 
ment will  send  to  Pretoria  a  diplomatic  representative, 
this  without  asking  the  opinion  of  England. 

The  Matabele  Revolt. — This  insurrection  appears 
to  have  come  unexpectedly,  yet  the  natives  had  been  for 
some  time  preparing  for  it;  and  they  seem  to  have  risen 
in  revolt  without  instigation  from  the  Boers  or  from  Ger- 
man or  other  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  though  at  first 
such  instigation  was  strongly  suspected  {p.  66).  The  set- 
tlers were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  A  police  official, 
it  is  true,  had  a  few  weeks  previously  been  told  of  a  "war 
scare ''at  Umzingwani,  but  gave  the  report  no  thought- 
it  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  there  could  be  insurrection, 
or  even  insubordination,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
native  police.  Just  so!  The  native  police  were  the  con- 
trivers of  the  revolt.  So,  without  further  warning,  the 
troubles  began  suddenly  in  the  Filibusi  district,  seventy- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Buluwayo;  and  eight  white  men 
were  killed,  among  them  Police  Inspector  Bentley,  shot 
to  death  by  his  own  men.  A  son  of  Lobengula  now  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  rising,  and  the  Matabeles  spread  ter- 
ror throughout  the  whole  district. 

News  of  the  insurrection  was  borne  to  Buluwayo  by 
F.  C.  Selous,  the  well-known  artist  and  African  traveller, 
whose  farm  in  Essex  Vale  had  been  raided,  and  who,  with 
his  wife,  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  massacre.  The 
town  was  put  in  a  state  of  defense.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren of  neighboring  settlements  took  refuge  in  Buluwayo. 
A  force  of  insurgents  was  reported  to  be  near  the  town, 
and  an  attack  was  momentarily  expected.  Dr.  Jameson 
had  left  the  place  ill  provided  with  war  material.  There 
was  but  one  Maxim  gun,  with  one  Gardner  and  two  seven- 
pounders.  Small  columns  went  out  to  relieve  the  colon- 
ists scattered  about  the  country;  and  these  hjid  several 
sharp  encounters  with  bands  of  the  natives.  Reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  war  material  weie  authorized  by  the 
high  commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  for  Buluwayo.  The 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  South  Africa  Company  was 
1,300  men.  In  Buluwayo  were  about  3,000  whites,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  males,  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  line.     In  the  aistricts  ot  Selukwi  and  Gwelo  was  a 
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white  popnlation  of  GOO;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Inyati, 
Tekwe,  and  Jingen,  200  more.  Cecil  Bhodes^  at  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  revolt,  hastened  to  Salisbury,  and  there 
mustered  a  force  of  420  volunteers;  he  himself,  with  100 
mounted  men  and  50  on  foot,  left  for  Gwelo.  The  Trans- 
vaal government  offered  to  allow  its  burghers  to  proceed 
to  Matabeleland  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  women 
and  children  of  the  settlers.  The  people  of  Johannesburg 
resolved  to  raise  a  corps  of  500  men. 

Patrols  sent  out  from  Buluwayo  had  frequent  encoun- 
ters with  the  rebels.  Captain  brand's  patrol,  130  men, 
about  April  10^  was  attacked  by  1,500  Matabeles.  The 
whites  formed  a  laager  and  made  a  desperate  fi^ht.  When 
their  ammunition  was  spent  and  their  one  Maxim  gun  dis- 
abled, they  fought  their  way  through  the  rebel  force  with 
a  loss  of  five  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  Matabeles 
lost  150  killed  and  wounded.  The  Hon.  Maurice  Gifford's 
patrol  had  five  fights  in  four  days,  and  killed  200  rebels. 

The  situation  was  becoming  daily  more  menacing. 
Captain  Nicholson  telegraphed  from  Buluwayo,  April  15: 
''  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  insurgents, 
but  the  whole  country  is  now  in  their  hands."  A  train 
of  dynamite  was  laid  round  the  outskirts  of  Buluwayo: 
this  will  be  fired  by  electricity  in  case  of  an  attack  in 
force  being  made  by  the  rebels.  Bombs  were  prepared 
and  men  specially  told  off  to  throw  them  should  the  Mat- 
abeles gain  entrance  to  the  town.  The  town  had  food  sup- 
plies sufficient  for  two  months. 

To  take  the  place  of  the  imperial  troops  ordered  to 
Matabeleland  from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  other  troops 
were  sent  out  from  England,  in  all  about  1,100  men.  At 
the  same  time  a  telegram  was  addressed  by  the  British 
government  to  President  Kriiger,  assuring  him  that  this 
dispatch  of  troops  did  not  imply  any  departure  from  the 
friendly  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain  toward  the  South 
African  Kepublic.  A  soldier  of  large  experience  in  Afri- 
can wars,  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Matabeles,  April  18.  General  Carrington  was  then  at 
Gibraltar,  commanding  the  infantry  brigade.  Pending 
the  arrival  of  the  commanding  general  and  reinforcements, 
the  military  officers  in  Matabeleland  were  cautioned  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  Nevertheless  the  patrols  con- 
tinued to  strike  the  rebels  whenever  opportunity  presented 
itself.  On  April  24  Commander  Duncan,  with  100  whites 
and  200  blacks, 'had  a  sharp  engagement  with  a  strong 
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force  of  Matabeles  on  the  Umgaza  river,  four  miles  north 
of  Buluwayo.     The  rebels  attacked  the  British  in  force, 
and  both  winea  were  thrown  forward  for  an  enveloping 
movement.    The  British  feigned  retreat,  to  lead  the  Mat- 
abeles  to  cross  the  river  in  pursuit.    The  ruse  was  auccess- 
ful.     The  rebels  started  in  pursuit,  and,  when  they  were 
within  300  yards  of  the  British  right  wing,  fire  was  opened 
on  them  with   Maxim  and 
Uotchkiss  guns;  and  at  the 
same  time  tJie  right  flank  ad- 
vanced upon  them  and  drove 
them  into  the  river.     The 
same  tactics  were  followed  by 
the  left  flank.     The  British 
then   advanced  and   inflicted 
heavy  loss  on  the  rebels  in  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

Lord  Grey,  the  new  gover- 
nor of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany's territories,  arrived  in 
Bnluwayo  in  the  beginning  of 
May.     In  an  address   to  the 
,  troops  ho  expressed  the  hope 
cuMHAHDiNa  BHiTUB  FDHCEB  IN     thttt  thc  rcbellion  would  be 
HuTABiLELAND.  supprssscd   bcfore  the  arrival 

of  the  reinforcements  from  the  Cape.  Buluwayo  was  now, 
he  said,  ";is  safe  iis  London."  The  greatest  danger  was 
"  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels  before  they  had  received  the 

Sunishment  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country."  A 
aily  coach  service  between  Buluwayo  and  Mafeking  was 
organized  which  brings  up  food  stuffs  and  munitions  of  war 
as  desired,  Mr,  Rliodcs  s  column  from  Suliabury  reached 
Uwelo  about  the  same  time.  The  enemy  had  disappeared 
from  that  vicinity.  It  was  believed  that  the  whole  Mat- 
abele  nation  was  about  to  trek  north  of  the  Zambesi.  Gen- 
eral Oarrington  arrived  in  Buluwayo  June  2.  The  rebels 
no  longer  ventured  to  act  on  tlie  offensive;  and  daily  they 
were  attacked  and  routed  and  slain  by  flying  columns. 
On  June  !)  an  impi  900  strong  was  reported  to  have  been 
seen  by  scouts  Ave  miles  north  of  Buluwayo.  A  force  was 
sent  out  to  attack  them;  and  the  rebels  were  utterly  routed, 
losing  loO  men;  on  the  side  of  the  British  two  men  were 
severely  wounded,  and  one  horse  killed. 

As  early  as  May  19  Jtr,  Cecil  Rhodes,  whose  column 
from  Salisbury  that  day  forjucd  a  junction  with  Colonel 
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Napier's  force  from  Buluwayo,  declared  the  revolt  as  vir- 
tually ended.  He  divided  the  combined  force  into  two 
columns^  which  were  to  scoar  the  country  and  drive  the 
rebels  still  in  the  field  into  the  Matoppo  hills,  where  they 
could  be  dealt  with  at  discretion.  One  more  battle  would 
crush  the  rebellion.  The  Chartered  Company,  he  prom- 
ised, would  compensate  the  settlers  for  their  losses.  He 
congratulated  the  Rhodesians  on  the  fact  that  they  had 
themselves  practically  suppressed  the  rebellion  before  out- 
side aid  arrived.  Early  in  June  Mr.  Rhodes  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Sanitary  Board  dinner  in  Buluwayo,  in 
which  he  made  a  glowing  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  com- 
pany's territory. 

If  lie  were  allowed  to  remain  at  work  with  them,  he  looked  in  the 
future  for  the  charter  to  lapse*  and  for  the  people  to  become  self- 
goveming.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  amalgamation  with  the  Trans- 
vaal or  annexation  to  the  Cape  of  possessions  north  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  people  should  keep  in  their  hearts  the  idea  of  free  trade  and  of 
speedy  communication  with  the  Cape,  with  a  system  of  joint  defense, 
which,  summed  up,  would  mean  federation.  A  railway  to  Buluwayo 
was  certain  within  two  years,  and  to  Palapye  within  fifteen  montlis. 
The  country  was  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Chartered  Company  to  protect  mining  interests  by  pushing  on  the 
railway.  The  necessity  for  the  future  would  be  to  fight  the  natives 
instead  of  the  natives  fighting  us.  He  was  determined  to  stay  in 
Rhodesia  and  devote  himself  by  his  personal  exertions  to  the  devei- 
opmeAt  of  the  country. 

An  influential  personage  among  the  revolted  Matabe- 
les  was  the  so-called  "god"  Mlimo.  Intelligence  was  re- 
ceived at  London  June  24,  that  an  American  scout,  Burn- 
ham,  had  come  upon  the  god  in  a  cave  in  the  Matoppo 
hills.  Burnham  tried  in  vain  to  capture  the  god  alive, 
but,  being  unable  to  do  so,  killed  him.  This  loss,  it  was 
expected,  would  utterlv  dishearten  the  rebels.  The  latest 
advices,  however,  betoKen  a  spread  of  the  insurrection  to 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Matabeles  in  Mashonaland,  and  to 
tribes  in  the  Portuguese  territory  and  in  the  Transvaal; 
there  was  even  apprehension  of  a  native  revolt  in  Cape 
Colony.  A  London  journal  thus  contemplates  the  out- 
look: 

**  We  are  probably  in  for  a  very  large  Kafir  war.  Fortunately, 
the  imperial  government  is  under  no  illusion  on  this  point,  and  sub- 
stantial reinforcements  have  already  been  ordered  to  the  Cape.  The 
dispatch  thither  of  the  Malta  battalion  will  bring  up  the  number  of 
British  troops  in  South  Africa  to  over  6,000  men.  Large  as  this  force 
is,  it  will  be  none  too  large  for  the  formidable  work  in  hand,  not  to 
speak  of  contingencies.  Apart  from  smashing  the  native  rebellion, 
there  is  a  need  m  South  Africa  for  a  demonstration  of  British  power 
and  resources.  We  sliould  have  fewer  difficulties  with  both  the 
aborigines  and  the  Boers  if  we  seized  the  present  opportunity  for 
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making  sucb  a  demonstration.  At  present  there  is  an  idea  at  Pretoria 
and  in  the  Matoppo  hills  that  John  Bull  is  not  so  formidable  a  person 
as  he  thinks  himself.  A  similar  idea  prevailed  in  more  civilized  and 
intelligent  quarters  some  six  months  ago,  bat  it  precipitately  vanished 
before  the  *  Flying  Squadron.'  We  want  a  repetition  in  a  suitable 
form  of  this  disillusioning  experiment  in  South  Africa." 


ABYSSINIA  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

Abyssinian  War  Ended.— At  Kassala  (p.  73)  Colonel 
Stevani  on  April  3  attacked  the  dervish  in  trench  men  ts, 
and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  followers  of  the 
khalifa.  The  dervishes  abandoned  their  camp  at  Tucruf 
and  retired  to  Osobri  on  the  Nubian  side  of  the  Atbara 
river,  leaving  behind  their  mules^  their  wounded^  and  their 
stores. 

King  Menelek,  having  learned  of  a  speech  of  the  Dake 
of  Sermoneta,  Italian  foreign  minister,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  peace  negotiations  were  intended  only  to 
gain  time,  withdrew  all  the  offera  of  peace  that  had  pre- 
viously been  made,  and  ordered  the  Italian  envoy.  Major 
Salsa,  to  be  made  prisoner  as  a  spy.  The  treaty  of  peace 
which  the  envoy  was  empowered  to  otfer  to  Menelek,  con- 
tained these  provisions: 

An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance; 
Conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty; 
The  annulment  of  the  treaty  of  Uccialli  (p.  74); 
That  Tigre  be  made  a  buffer  state  under  Ras  Makonnen; 
The  establishment  of  au  Italian  frontier  at  Marel;  and 
The  support  of  Italy  in  putting  the  finances  of  Abyssinia  on  a 
sound  basis. 

A  telegram  of  May  4  from  Massowah  reported  the  re- 
lief of  Adigrat  by  General  Baldissera.  Having  gained  this 
advantage,  the  Italian  government  decided  to  abandon  the 
place  and  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Abyssinian  king. 
The  troops  who  had  occupied  Adigrat  were  withdrawn 
May  19  to  a  position  behind  the  frontier  of  Erythrea. 
Menelek,  on  his  part,  gave  up  to  General  Baldissera  all 
the  Italian  pnisoners  remaining  in  his  hands. 

Thus  ends  the  war  of  Italy  against  King  Menelek. 
Tigr6  was  evacuated  by  the  Italians;  and,  on  May  24, 
thirty-five  battalions  of  infantry,  seven  battalions  of  artil- 
lery, and  four  companies  of  cavalry  took  ship  at  Massowah 
to  return  home.  The  conclusion  of  the  peace  is  variously 
attributed  to  the  good  offices  of  the  emperor  of  liussia  anil 
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of  the  Pope.     Througliont  the  wliole  course  of-the  war,  tlie 
czar  studiously  favored  the  cause  of  King  Menelek.     At 
the  same  time  Russia  piofesEed  a  sincere  friendship  for 
Italy.      A   curious  demonstration   of  Ruasia's  gooa-wiU 
toward  both  of  the  combatants  was  given  when  the  czar's 
government,  early  in  April,  ordered  the  organizing  of  two 
parties  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  one  to  operate  with  the 
Italian,  and  the  other 
with  the  Abyssinian 
armies.   In  the  Italian 
parliament  the   Mar- 
quis di  Rudini,  pre- 
mier, in  answer  to  an 
interpellation,  de- 
clared that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  Pope,  "in  us- 
iDg  his  influence  for 
his  fellow  country- 
men, had  anted  in 
obedience  to  his  deep 
Christian  and  hnman  ' 
feeling.    *    ♦    •    The 
government  was  ex- 
(^<^i'>S'y  grateful   to 
the  occupant  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter." 

The  radicals  in  the 
Italian    parliament 
having.  May  9,  de- 
manded the  impeach- 
ment of  ex- Prime  Min- 
ister Crispi  as  charge-  immiinB  m  ihtdimi. 
able  with  the  disiis-  rriLUH  pheiiikb. 
tera  of  the  army  in  Abyssinia,  Premier  Rudini's  govern- 
ment rejected  the  demand,  which  action  was  sustained  by 
a  vote  of  278  to  133. 

On  June  11  the  court-martial  at  Massowah,  which 
tried  General  Bnratieri,  found  that  officer  "not  guilty." 
The  charges  against  General  Baratieri  were:  Incapacity, 
negligence,  hastv  abandonment  of  his  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Adowa.  In  ttie  absence  of  official  reports  of  that  disas- 
trous engagement,  the  following  statements,  taken  from  an 
article  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fallieri  in  an  Italian  military 
journal  {Italia  Mililare  e  Marina),  will  serve  to  show  how 
complete  was  the  reverse  to  the  Italian  arms. 

"Some  Tegimente,  batlalioDH.  and  artiller;  batterlM  fought  with 
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such  heroism  uiil  under  eucli  disadvaoUigM  that  the;  lost  from  88  to 
92  per  cent  nf  their  effective  force.  la  fkct,  it  appears  that  the  Ital- 
iao  tmopsat  the  Adowa  battlu  Dunliered  11,490.  that  is,  533  oScctb 
and  10,8HT  soldiers.  The  survivors  were  4,55.'>,  of  whom  305  were 
olScers  and  4,39()  soldiers.  The  lossee,  iDcluding  the  prisoners 
and  eiclunive  nf  the  native  tmopN.  Hiuounted  to  7,043.  that  is,  288 
officers  and  11,75.)  soldiers.  The  4th  battery  bad  all  its  officers  killed, 
and  it  was  tbe  same  wiiU  tbt)  llth  bailalion  of  infantry.  This  is  a 
glorious  record  of  the  bravery  of  the  Italian  troops,  who  fouf^ht  des- 
perately against  an  enemy 


they  were,  and  most  of 
whom  were  armed  with 
the  best  weapons  of  mod- 

The  8oudan  Ex- 
peditiOD.— The  An- 
glo-Egyptian  expedi- 
tion into  the  khalifa's 
country  (p.  75)  is  de- 
fended by  the  London 
Times  of  April  8,  on 
the  ground  of  the  law- 
ful right  of  the  khe- 
dive's  government  to 
reassert  its  sovereignty 
in  the  Soudan. 

Were  that  ^vemment 
to  suffer  the  rule  of  the 
khalifa  to  continue,  the 
Belgians,  or  the  French, 
or  the  English  might  be 
compelled  tjy  force  of  cir- 

country.    In  Equatoriaand 
KIR  H.  H.  KiTCHiMER.  *^^  Bahrel-Ubaiel  the  in- 

ooMHtNuiNQ  Till  NiLB  ixi-EDiTioN.  baliLtanls  lisvo  to  a  con- 

siderable extent  succeeded 
In  sUakini;  uR  his  sway;  but  in  Darfur  and  Kordofan,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  at  present,  he  remains  powerful  and  oppressive.  The  Bel- 
gians on  tbe  V\'elle.  and  the  Frttnch  on  the  Mboiuu.  both  abut  like 
tbe  British  in  Uganda  upon  tbe  Babr-el-Cibazel;  and  possibly  both  have 
cast  longing  eyes  upon  a  province  valuable  alike  for  its  fertility  and 
for  its  strategical  position.  But  neither  Britisb.  French,  nor  Belgianii 
are  at  present  in  a  position  to  take  any  effectual  steps  to  brinK  that 
region  under  tbe  inttuence  of  European  civilization.  It  has  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  province  undoubtedly  forms  part  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  phrase  it,  of  tbe  Ottoman  empire. 
Though  relinquished  by  Egypt  under  stress  of  circumstances,  there  is 
no  lapse  of  the  rigbtit  either  of  tbe  fcbedive  or  of  tbe  sultan.  That 
is  a  cardinal  fact  of  the  situation,  which  this  country  must  not  forget 
or  allow  others  to  ignore.  But  it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  secura 
conlinuouH  recognition  of  rights  wbich  are  not  fully  exercised;  and  it 
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would  undoubtedlj  simplify  the  whole  situation  were  Effjpt  enabled 
to  assert  de  facto  the  right  which  de  jure  is  assuredly  hers.  That 
right  can  only  be  strengthened  in  the  eye  of  international  law  if 
Egypt  takes  the  lead  in  destroying  the  power  of  the  khalifa,  which 
now  terrorizes  the  Soudanese  provinces  in  which  it  is  not  actually 
supreme. 

In  the  middle  of  April  the  advance  beyond  Assouan 
was  hampered  by  defective  river  service  ana  the  want  of 
forage.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Cromer^  British  diplo- 
matic agent  at  Cairo,  announced  that  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  draw  upon  the  Egyptian  treasury  for  £1,000,- 
000  in  addition  to  the  £500,000  already  drawn. 

The  camp  at  Akasheh  occupying  a  bad  strategic  position 
— on  low  ground  surrounded  by  hills — it  was  founa  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  it  with  a  chain  of  forts.  The  extreme 
heat  impedes  the  work  even  of  fellaheen  laborers,  and  the 
construction  of  the  defenses  is  necessarily  slow.  The  gov- 
ernment was  purchasing  a  number  of  light-draft,  stern- 
wheel  steamers  for  transporting  the  troops  up  the  Nile, 
the  commander-in-chief,  Sir  11.  H.  Kitchener,  having  de- 
cided against  a  march  across  the  wide  stretch  of  desert  be- 
tween Suakin  and  Berber. 

The  religious  scruple  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  against 
giving  his  approval  even  to  an  expedition  designed  to  re- 
conquer for  his  vassal  the  khedive  territories  that  by  right 
belonged  to  the  Egyptian  crown,  was  quieted  when  ne  was 
reminded  that  the  khalifa  and  his  dervishes  are  heretics, 
against  whom  the  faithful  may  lawfully  make  war:  the 
dervishes  were  fighting  for  the  cause  of  the  false  prophet. 
Thus  the  war  is  a  sort  of  '* Crescentade,''  a  "holy  war." 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Thnes  expresses  surprise  at 
the  indifference  with  which  the  people  of  England  regard 
the  "worse  than  Turkish  cruelty"  of  the  khalifa,  while 
they  are  full  of  indignation  against  the  perpetrators  of 
outrages  in  Armenia.     Says  the  Times: 

''One-half  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  destroyed  by  wholesale 
slaughter  and  by  famine,  numbers  having  been  despoiled  of  all  their 
possessions  and  put  to  death  with  torture  because  they  threw  in  their 
lot  with  Egypt  under  British  administration.  Though  the  Soudan- 
ese have  no  active  committee  in  London  to  urge  their  claims,  the 
sufferings  they  have  undergone,  and  our  own  close  connection  with  the 
events  to  which  these  sufferings  are  due,  might  at  least  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  humanitarians  for  a  tardy  effort  to  save  them  from  tneir 
tyrant." 

The  campaign  was  not  to  open  before  Dongola  was 
reached;  but  before  the  end  of  June  there  occurred  a  few 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  dervishes  suffered  loss.  On  April 
15  a  force  of  1,000  natives,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
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Lloyd,  left  Suakin  for  the  Horasab  hills,  to  support  the 
friendly  Arabs.  They  halted  at  noon  at  the  Teroi  wells, 
and  a  cavalry  squad  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  Three 
miles  out  the  squad  was  attacked  in  the  bush  by  200 
dervish  horsemen  supported  by  infantry.  The  Egyptian 
cavalry  took  up  a  position  on  a  small  hill,  and  kept  the 
dervishes  at  bay  all  night,  repulsing  four  attacks.  In  the 
morning  the  dervishes  retired,  their  loss  having  been  thirty 
killed  and  many  wounded.  The  reconnoitring  party  lost 
twelve  killed,  three  wounded.  At  about  the  same  date  250 
men  of  the  Soudanese  battalion,  under  command  of  Major 
Sidney,  while  moving  from  Tokar  to  co-operate  with 
Colonel  Lloyd,  were  attacked  in  the  Khor  Wintri  by  a 
dervish  force  of  200  horsemen  and  1,000  foot  soldiers. 
The  dervishes  were  beaten  off  with  considerable  loss.  Then 
the  two  bodies  of  Egyptian  troops  united  in  the  Khor 
Wintri.  In  view  of  the  military  enterprise  shown  by  the 
dervishes,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  com- 
mander tlian  at  least  5,000  British  troops  would  be  needed 
in  the  Soudan  in  the  fall.  The  need  of  a  commander 
skilled  in  the  strategy  of  war  in  the  desert  was  also  recog- 
nized; and  at  Cairo  it  was  expected  that  Sir  Red  vers  Buller 
would  be  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  when  the 
campaira  should  beg;in  in  earnest.  The  Aldershot  mili- 
tary balloon  establishment  was  in  the  middle  of  April  di- 
rected to  furnish  two  sections  of  the  aeronautic  corps  for 
operations  against  the  dervishes,  one  for  the  Nile  column 
and  one  for  Suakin.  This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
employ  balloons  in  active  service  with  British  troops. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  a  brigade  of  Indian  troops  con- 
sisting of  the  1st  Bombay  lancers,  5th  Bombay  mountain 
battery,  26th  Punjab  infantry,  35th  Sikhs,  and  a  company 
of  Madras  sappers,  under  command  of  Colonel  Egerton, 
sailed  for  Suakin,  and  were  to  constitute  the  garrison  there, 
setting  free  the  Egyptian  garrisons  of  Suakin  and  Tokar 
for  service  at  the  front. 

On  June  1  there  was  fighting  near  Akasheh,  and  the 
dervish  loss  was  eighteen  killed,  eighty  wounded.  On 
June  6  there  was  another  sharp  engagement.  The  force  at 
Akasheh  was  looking  forward  to  a  season  of  inaction  till  the 
fall,  but  the  Arabs  were  not  inclined  to  allow  the  enemy 
any  rest.  They  gathered  their  hosts  from  Dongola,  Abu 
Hamed,  and  Berber,  and  came  down  to  meet  the  Egyptians. 
The  battle  occurred  at  Firkch,  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Akasheh,  whither  an  advance  guard  of  the  Egyptians  had 
gone.      The  Egyptians,  under  British  officers  and  with 
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British  discipline,  fought  gallantly,  and  inflicted  a  de- 
cisive defeat  on  a  mnch  larger  force  of  Arabs.  The  loss 
of  the  latter  was  2,000  killed  and  450  taken  prisoners. 
Immediately  afterward  the  Egyptian  cavalry  pushed  on 
some  twenty  miles  farther  §outn  toward  Suarda,  about 
midway  between  Wady-Halfa  and  New  Dongola.  Suarda 
had  been  the  advance  post  of  the  dervishes;  and  its  gar- 
rison had  consisted  of  250  infantry,  100  cavalry,  and  1,000 
spearsmen.  The  Egyptian  force,  led  by  Major  Murdoch, 
readily  captured  the  place,  seizing  all  the  supplies  and 
munitions  of  war  there  stored. 

These  engagements  are  more  important  because  of  the 

{►roof  they  afford  of  the  steadiness  and  bravery  of  the 
Sgyptian  troops  than  for  their  direct  bearing  on  the  out- 
come of  the  campaign.  Not  manv  years  ago  Egyptians 
were  about  the  poorest  soldiers  in  the  world.  Before  a  de- 
termined charge  of  a  single  Arab  regiment,  a  whole  army 
of  them  would  flee  like  sheep.  But  they  have  since  learned 
much,  and  have  gained  something  in  manliness  and  moral 
courage.  They  are  now  men,  and  feel  that  they  have  a 
country  to  fight  for. 

The  Campaign  Fund  Qttesiion. — On  June  8  the  Mixed 
Tribunal  at  Cairo  delivered  judgment  in  the  action 
against  the  Egyptian  government  and  the  Caisse  de  la 
Defte  in  connection  with  the  advances  made  from  the  re- 
serve fund  for  the  Nile  expedition.  The  court  pronounced 
against  the  Egyptian  government  and  the  British,  German, 
Austrian,  and  Italian  commissioners;  condemned  the 
Egyptian  government  to  repay  the  advances  made  (£500,- 
000);  and  ordered  the  four  commissioners  to  abstain  from 
making  any  advances  out  of  the  reserve  fund.  The  judg- 
ment was  to  be  executed  by  the  French  and  Russian  mem- 
bers of  the  Caisse;  and  the  Egyptian  government  is  con- 
demned to  pay  all  the  costs  except  those  of  the  Egyptian 
syndicate. 


Tol.  e.v82. 
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THE  ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 

Expulsion  of  Mr.  Knapp.— Two  American  mission- 
aries, Messrs.  Cole  and  Knapp,  having  been  ordered  by 
the  governor  of  Hitlis  to  depart  from  that  town,  a  strong 
protest  against  their  expulsion  was  lodged  with  the  Turk- 
ish government  by  J.  W.  Riddle,  American  charge  (Vaf- 
faireSy  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Terrell,  the  American  minis- 
ter. Mr.  Cole  was  permitted  to  remain;  but,  regardless  of 
the  protest,  the  governor  of  Bitlis  expelled  Mr.  Knapp; 
and  on  April  7  a  telegram  from  Constantinople  reported 
him  to  be  in  jail  at  Diarbekr  and  treated  as  a  common 
malefactor.  This  imprisonment  was  denied  by  the  Turk- 
ish foreign  minister,  Tewfik  Pasha,  who  assured  Mr.  Kid- 
dle that  Mr.  Knapp  was  a  guest  of  the  vali  of  Diarbekr, 
and  was  treated  kindly.  One  week  later  the  Porte  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Riddle  a  written  promise  to  deliver  Mr. 
Knap})  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Alexandretta.  The 
expulsion  of  the  missionary  was  justified  by  the  authori- 
ties, on  the  ground  that  he  had  instigated  tne  Armenians 
to  revolt  against  the  Turkish  government.  He  was  to  be 
tried  on  that  charge  on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  but 
not  in  a  Turkish  court  nor  according  to  Turkish  law,  the 
treaty  of  1830  giving  to  American  citizens  in  Turkey  the 
right  of  trial  in  American  extraterritorial  courts,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  On  reaching 
Alexandretta,  Mr.  Knapp  was  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  consul  unconditionally. 

The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Knapp  was  generally  considered 
to  be  tlie  first  step  toward  the  suppression  of  all  European 
missionary  work  in  the  Turkish  empire.  This  inference 
received  an  official  contradiction  from  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, which  on  April  11  sent  the  following dispatcn  to  its 
legation  at  Washington: 

"  It  lias  been  falsely  stated  that  the  missionaries  would  be  ex- 
pelled. Tbe  im|)erial  government  has  not  taken,  nor  does  it  intend 
to  take,  any  general  measure  of  expulsion  of  missionaries  and  Catho- 
lic priests.  Those  among  them  who  attend  peacefully  to  their  busi- 
ness are  not  and  will  not  be  disturbed.  But,  surely,  it  cannot  be  the 
same  for  those  who  by  their  attitude  try  to  disturb  the  order  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country  and  place  themselves  in  open  hostility 
toward  the  laws  and  reticulations  in  force  in  the  empire.  The  impe- 
rial government,  watchful  to  the  maintenance  of  public  security,  has 
the  duty  to  send  them  away  from  its  territory;  and  in  so  doing  it 
avails  itself  of  a  right  which  nobody  in  all  justice  could  contest.*' 

The  Constantinoplecorrespondent  of  the  London  (Eng.) 
Daily  News  ascribes  to  Turkish  jealousy  of  the  greater 
thrift  of  the  Armenians,  as  much  as  to  theological  rancor. 
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the  animosity  against  the  Armenian  Christians  and  the 
Western  missionaries: 

*'The  efforts  of  tbe  missionaries,"  writes  this  correspondent, 
'*have  been  successful  in  raising  tbe  tone  of  morality  among  tbe  vari- 
ous Cbristian  populations,  and  the  education  they  have  given  has  en- 
abled thousands  of  Armenians  to  become  comparatively  prosperous. 
*  *  *  Instinctively  the  Turk  recogniases  that  tbe  education  given 
by  those  foreign  giaours  places  the  Christians  at  an  advantage  in  trade 
and  even  in  agriculture.  There  are,  indeed,  many  cases.  £>th  in  the 
provinces  and  in  the  capital,  where  both  boys  and  girls  have  been 
sent  by  Moslem  parents  to  mission  schools.  What  was  desired  was, 
of  course,  secular  instruction,  and  not  religions  teaching.  Such  chil- 
dren had  to  be  sent  more  or  less  secretly;  and  in  many  cases  they 
were  refused  entrance  on  account  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  gov- 
ernment when  the  fact  of  their  admission  became  known. 

''These  are  exceptional  cases;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
tbe  Turks  recognize  generally  that  the  labors  of  the  foreign  mission- 
aries are  beneficial  to  the  Christian  rather  than  to  the  Moslem  popu- 
lation, since  tbe  latter  cannot  come  under  their  influence.  The  agents 
of  the  government  feel  also  that  these  missions,  with  their  schools 
and  colleges,  their  hospitals,  their  medical  men  and  trained  nurses, 
are  the  symbols  ^f  the  advance  of  civilization  upon  Western  lines. 
For  many  years  past  there  have  been  constant  incidents  showing  irri- 
tation against  the  pnigress  of  the  Armenian  people  due  to  the  work 
of  missions  in  Turkey." 

Relief  Work  in  Armenia.— On  April  15  Mahmond 
Pasha,  a  Mussulman,  was  appointed  governor  of  Zeitoun, 
in  defiance  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  representatives 
of  the  European  powers,  that  the  governor  of  that  place 
should  be  a  Christian  (Vol.  5,  p.  821).  Still  another  in- 
stance of  Turkish  disposition  to  obstruct  work  of  relief 
and  reform,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  valis  of  Bitlis 
and  Harp&t  were  insisting  that  the  relief  distributed  to 
the  Armenians  at  those  places  should  be  given  out  at  the 
government  storehouses,  in  obedience  to  orders  received 
from  the  palace,  notwithstanding  the  promise  made  by  the 
Porte  to  Sir  Philip  Ciirrie,  the  British  ambassador,  that 
the  work  of  the  outside  relief  agents  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  Miss  Clara.  Barton/  however,  reported  as  fol- 
lows in  the  beginning  of  April: 

"The  way  is  all  made  clear  for  sending  supplies.  The  suitable 
agents  all  along  the  route  are  now  known,  and  have  been  arranged 
with  for  service,  so  that  heavy  supplies  can  be  sent  at  any  and  all 
times  as  they  are  needed.  I  feel  my  breath  come  lighter  as  I  think  of 
these  poor  scourged  and  fever-stricken  towns  without  even  one  doctor, 
when  our  sixteen  strong,  skilled  men,  with  twenty-five  camels'  bur- 
den of  supplies,  shall  carry  some  light  of  hope  and  help  into  their 
night  of  hopeless  woe.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  for  the  comfort 
of  contributors,  that  1  hold  the  written  word  of  the  Porte,  officially 
given  through  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  the  grand  vizier, 
that  not  the  slightest  interference  with  any  distribution  within  the 
province  will  be  had.     This  official  document  was  addressed  and  de- 
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livered  to  Sir  Philip  Currie,  the  British  ambassador,  and  bj  him 
parsed  to  me.  The  decision  Ls  general  and  final,  without  question  or 
reservation,  and  settles  all  doubt." 

And  May  14  she  again  wrote: 

*'Not  only  is  no  direction  sought  and  no  obstruction  placed  in 
our  way  by  the  government,  but  our  people  are  requested  by  it  to  re- 
port where  difficulties  are  found,  escorts  for  their  safe-conduct  have 
been  promptly  ordered  when  asked  for  here,  and  in  our  medical  relief 
valuable  appliances  are  generously  loaned  by  the  authorities.'* 

The  embassies  of  the  great  powers  entered  their  protest 
against  the  appointment  of  Manmoud  to  the  gOTernorship 
of  Zeitonn,  immediately  on  its  promulgation.  To  this  the 
Porte  replied  that  the  appointment  was  only  pro  tempore, 
and  that  later  the  provisions  of  the  reform  bill  would  be 
complied  with.  At  the  end  of  June  the  Mohammedan 
governor  was  still  in  control. 

Reconciliation.— The  New  York  Herald  of  May  20 
published  '*on  thehighestauthority'^a  report  that  the  Ar- 
menian question  was  soon  to  enter  on  a  new  phase.  Though 
nothing  occurred  between  that  date  and  the  last  of  June 
to  show  that  the  relations  between  the  Porte  and  the  Ar- 
menian people  had  undergone  any  change,  the  report  of  the 
Herald's  correspondent  may  rightly  claim  a  place  here.  The 
communication  is  dated  London,  E^ng.,  May  19,  and  says: 

"  At  this  moment  a  movement  is  on  foot  here,  in  Paris,  and  in 
Brussels,  in  favor  of  a  reconciliation  of  the  Armenians  with  Turkey. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  movement  has  been  started 
with  the  consent  and  even  at  the  desire  of  the  sultan  himself.  His 
Majesty,  according  to  my  informant,  has  been  vividly  impressed  by 
the  regrettable  state  of  affairs  in  Anatolia,  created  by  the  sad  events 
of  the  past  year.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  well-intentioned 
section  of  Armenians  should  come  forward  honestly,  and,  without 
nrriere  pensee,  endeavor  to  forget  the  past  and  Imldly  make  an  appeal 
to  the  personal  sentiments  of  the  sultan;  in  other  words,  grasp  the 
hand  which  is  already  as  good  as  tendered. 

*'I  may  add  that  this  turn  of  affairs  would  l)e  received  with  a 
deep  sense  of  relief  among  English  politicians  of  both  parties." 

Tlie  United  States  Minister  to  Turl^ey.— Mr.  Ter- 

rell,  while  in  Washington  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  post 
at  Constantinople,  was  questioned  regarding  certain  com- 
plaints made  against  him  by  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  and 
the  Rev.  H.  0.  Dwight  of  Constiintinople.  Missionaries 
at  every  post  in  Asia  Minor  save  one,  Mr.  Terrell  declared, 
had  expressed  to  him  'Hheir  gratitude  for  life  and  rights 
protected.'^  The  one  exception,  he  said,  was  a  missionary 
who  **  refuses  to  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  his 
country  because  he  cannot  fina  God  in  it.^*  Nevertheless, 
even  that  man  Mr.  Terrell  had  protected  by  a  guard;  and. 
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when  requested  by  the  Ottoman  government  to  expel  him^ 
Mr.  Terrell  had  replied  that  it  was  for  him  to  protect  his 
countrymen,  not  to  expel  them.  To  the  charge  that  he  was 
too  often  a  guest  at  the  sultan's  board,  Mr.  Terrell  replied: 

"  Whatever  men  may  tbink  of  tbe  sultan  of  Turkey,  be  is  an  in- 
tellectual and  courteous  sovereign,  wbose  courtesies  I  accepted;  and  I 
bave  never  felt  called  on  to  destroy  my  influence  by  accusing  bim  as 
tbe  autbor  of  atrocities.  He  bas  protected  American  missionaries 
whenever  requested,  during  a  period  of  fearful  trial,  as  promptly  as 
any  Christian  monarch  in  Europe  could." 

Statistics  of  Outrage  and  Loss.— The  following 
table  relates  only  to  llarput  city  and  its  seventy-three  de- 
pendent villages.  It  was  compiled  by  American  missionaries 
at  Harpiit  in  March,  and  published  in  this  country  in  April. 

Needy  persorui 26,990 

HoiimiR  plundered 6,099 

HouseH  burned 1,861 

Churches  badly  Injured  and  defiled 29 

<^hurches  burned 15 

Protestant  chapels  destroyed 5 

Protestant  chapels  badly  damaged 18 

Monasteries  burned 2 

Monasteries  damaged 4 

Forced  marriages  to  Turks 166 

Rape 2,800 

Forced  conversions,  priests 12 

Forced  conversions,  men  and  womeii 7.664 

Wounded 1.816 

Miscarriages 829 

Killed  In  fields  and  highways 280 

Persons  burned 56 

Died  from  hunger  and  cold 1,014 

Suicides 28 

Martyrs,  bishop 1 

Martyrs,  prints 11 

Martyrs,  Protestants 3 

Martyrs,  teachers 7 

Martyrs,  men,  women,  and  children 1.90S 

Total  deaths 4.127 

Loss  of  property $7,268,605 

These  figures  do  not  Inclnde  i-eports  from  the  Malatia,  Arablilr,  Egin,  Char- 
sanjak,  Geghi,  Pain,  Choonkoush,  and  Dlarbekr  districts. 
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The  unusual  dangers  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  world  during  the  closing  months  of  1895  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  had  the  effect  which  extreme 
conditions  usually  produce,  namely,  of  awakening  the  pub- 
lic conscience  to  a  realization  of  tne  nature  of  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  and  to  a  movement  for  averting  it.  These 
dangers,  as  the  readers  of  Current  History  know,  came 
from  the  question  of  the  boundary  line  between  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela,  which  threatened  to  disturb  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States;  from  Dr.  Jameson's  raid  into  the  republic 
of    the  Transvaal^  which  stretched   to  the  utmost  the 
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kindly  feelings  of  the  English  for  the  Germans;  and  from 
proposed  recognition  by  the  American  government  of  the 
belligerency  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  which  excited  very 
inimical  passions  in  both  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
There  were  moments  in  the  case  of  each  disturbance  when 
it  seemed  as  if  the  result  of  the  excitement  might  be  war. 
Hut  in  no  case  was  the  more  violent  spirit  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. The  outcome  of  all  the  disturbance  has  been  that 
only  the  representative  branch  of  our  government  vote<l 
to  recognize  the  Cubans  as  belligerents,  the  executive  de- 
clining thus  far  to  take  that  momentous  step;  that  Em- 
peror William  explained  away  the  effect  of  his  hasty  dis- 
patch to  President  Kriiger,  and  England  promptly  dis- 
avowed any  official  responsibility  for  Dr.  Jjimeson'sact;  and 
that  the  iJnited  States  government  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  into  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  and  in- 
vited the  co-operation  of  (Jreat  Britain. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  of  these  acts  of 
temporary  expediency  which  -insure  peace  for  the  time 
being,  are  the  spirit  shown,  the  arguments  made,  and  the 
steps  taken,  in  favor  of  a  plan  for  maintaining  univerwil 
peace  and  practically  eliminating  war.  A  sentiment 
favorable  to  arbitration  has  been  developed,  particularly 
in  (Jreat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
the  excitement  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Venezuelan 
controversy,  the  possible  consequences  of  war  between  these 
two  nations  have  been  tliorou«?hlv  discussed.  The  consen- 
sus  of  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  both 
countries  is  tiiat  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States  is  almost  inconceivable,  a  condition  which  could 
not  be  tolerated,  an  emergency  which  could  never  arise. 
In  order  to  give  expression  to  such  views,  some  notable 
gatherings  have  been  held;  and  important  memorials  have 
been  addressed  to  the  authorities,  calling  upon  them  to 
agree  to  some  plan  for  perpetual  international  arbitration. 
The  first  conspicuous  appeal  came  from  Cardinal  Gibbons 
of  Baltimore,  Cjirdinal  Logue,  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  Cardinal  Vaughan,  archbishop 
of  Westminster. 

This  appeal  is  addresscjd  *'To  all  those  who  are  wont  to  bcttrken 
unto  our  counsels."  inviting  them  to  put  forth  every  effort  for  the 
estal>li8hment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  peace  This  tribunal,  the 
cardinals  say.  should  be  a  second  line  of  defense,  to  be  called  into  use 
only  when  the  ordinary  means  of  settling  difficulties  have  been  ex- 
hausted Their  conception  of  the  functions  and  the  value  of  such 
a  court  are  expressed  in  the  following  words 

"The  establishment  of  n  permanent  tribunal,  composed,  maybe, 
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^  tnuted  npTeM&t«UvM  of  Moh  Mvenlgn  nation,  with  power  to 
nominkta  JnagM  and  ninpIrM  Moording  to  the  nktura  of  the  differ- 
enoea  that  ariao,  and  a  cominon  aoceptuiae  of  general  prinelplea  defla- 
lag  ud  limiting^  the  jarUdtctioo  and  subject- matter  ot  Buch  a  tribu- 
nal.  wonld  create  new  guarantees  for  peace  tbat  cuuld  not  fail  to  in- 
fluence the  whole  of  Cbristeadom." 

A  further  evidence  of  tlie  interest  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the 
qneation  of  maintaining 
peace,  is  the  Pope's  let- 
ter through  Cardinal 
Rampolla  to  the  Lon- 
don (Eng.)  Chronicle, 
in  which   His   Holiness 
expresses  his  satisfaction 
in  the  work  done  by 
that  paper  toward  the 
institution  of  a  perma- 
nent tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  inter- 
national    controversies. 
Still  another  expression 
of  a  large  constituency 
of  the  religions   world, 
was  the  resotntion  adopt- 
ed by  the  Council  of  the  cibdinal  oissom. 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  England  at  its  annual  ses- 
aion  at  Nottingham,  in  favor  of  a  permanent  court  of  ar- 
bitration to  settle  all  questions  arismg  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States. 

The  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  this  country 
toward  securing  an  amicable  settlement  of  differences 
arising  between  our  nation  and  other  countries,  have  re- 
ceived cordial  support  both  from  individuals  whose  au- 
thority among  us  is  the  highest,  and  from  the  people  in 
general.  The  first  organized  attempt  to  sketch  a  definite 
[ilan  of  arbitration  was  made  by  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  in  April.  The  association  prepared  a  memor- 
ial and  appointed  a  committee  to  present  it  to  President 
Cleveland. 

This  memorial  la  In  the  form  ot  a  petition;  and  states  that  the 
oommittee  which  was  appointed  to  draft  the  elatement  had  givea 
most  careful  attention  to  the  question,  and  bad  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  wonld  be  impracticable  tn  form  a  Katisfactory  peace  tribunal 
wliich  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
the  United  States  alnne.  It  goes  on  to  recommend  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  enter  into  correnpondence  with  the  govern- 
uiEDUi  uf  lireat  Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico, 
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BnatI,  tod  tha  Argentine  Republic,  for  tbe  purpose  of  •ecurlng  • 
nnlon  wttli  ui  In  tbe  Ikudible  uiidert«klDg  vt  tormiDg  an  iDtaniWion- 
ftl  ooort.  It  moreover  recommends  tUkt  a  court  be  MUbllahed  ulled 
"Tbe  Interoatlontl  t'ouH  of  Arbltrttion; "  tbtl  U  be  compnaed  of 
tine  memben,  eai^L  r(>presenli&g  lite  Ugliest  court  of  tbe  nation  se- 
lecting blm;  and  tbat  tliey  bnld  otRce  for  life  nr  octiordlng  to  the  will 
of  tbe  courts  nbkU  cbocise  ibein ;  tUat  llie  court  make  Its  own  mlea 
of  procedure;  tbat  powers  nut  reprrHcnted  iu  tliis  court  be  permilted 
10  submit  queetiona  to  ita  juriodiclion,  provided  tbey  agree  to  abide 
Uv  its  decision:  tb&t  tbe 
1  be  always  open  for 


This  petition  was 
favorably  received  by 
the  president.  A  lit- 
tle later  than  this,  tbe 
International  A  r b i - 
tration  Congress  was 
held  in  Wasbiugton. 
To  this  gathering 
came  many  of  our 
lenders  in  thought, 
education,  and  diplo- 
macy. There  were  ex- 
Senator  Edmunds, 
one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  constitutional 
lawyers;  cx-Secretary 
of  State  John  W. 
Foster,  lute  official 
adviser  to  China  in 
the  negotiations 
arising  out  of  the  war 
with  Japan;  Carl  Schurz,  president  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  League;  Presidents  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Angell  of 
Michigan,  Patton  of  Princeton,  and  Gates  of  Amherst; 
ex-President  White  of  Cornell;  Professor  John  Bassett 
Moore  of  Columbia;  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  Edward  At- 
kinson; and  many  other  men  of  high  character  and  ex- 
ceptional abilities. 

The  sentiment  most  strongly  expressed  in  the  speeches 
made  before  the  congress,  was  n,  strong  belief  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  United  States  in  peace,  and  tbe  opinion  that 
her  greatness  was  most  evident  in  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  idea  prevailed  that  the  exceptional  advantages 
which  the  United  States  enjoys  through  her  isolatioa  unU 
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her  coQseqtieut  immunity  from  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
army,  fits  ner  peculiarly  for  leadership  in  attaining  uni- 
Tersal  peace,  and  that  it  would  be  singularly  rash,  not  to  say 
wickea,  for  our  country  to  forget  this  great  privilege  and 
to  rush  into  a  war  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  aside  from 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  national  honor.  The  prin- 
cipal addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Schurz,  President  Eliot, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson.  In  his  capacity  of  statistician,  Mr. 
Atkinson  showed  tlie  enormous  cost  of  standing  armies 
and  navies.  He  suggested  that  the  congress  discourage 
any  increase  in  our  navy,  on  the  ground  that  war  vessels 
are  destroyers  of  commerce.  This  proposition  was  re- 
garded by  the  majority  of  the  congress  as  extreme,  and 
did  not  receive  their  indorsement.  The  meeting  embodied 
the  substance  of  its  conclusions  in  the  following  statement, 
which  was  submitted  to  President  Cleveland: 

1.  In  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  religion,  humanity,  and 
justice,  as  well  as  tbe  material  interest  of  civilized  society,  demand 
the  immediate  establishment  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  with  all  civilized  nations  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  of  a 
permanent  system  of  arbitration. 

2.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  our  government,  as  soon  as  it  is 
assured  of  a  corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, to  negotiate  a  treaty  providing  for  the  widest  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  method  of  arbitration  to  international  controvei'sies. 

3.  Renolved^  That  a  committee  of  this  conference  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  a  memorial 
respectfully  urging  the  taking  of  such  steps  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  end  in  view. 

Early  in  June  a  conference  was  held  at  Mohonk  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the 
arbitration  congress.  It  had  the  same  president,  Sen- 
ator Edmunds^  out  it  represented  more  particularly  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought  in  the  country.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  Dr.  MacArthur  were  the 
chief  speakers.  The  same  Questions  were  there  discussed 
as  at  the  congress  in  Washington,  and  much  the  same 
sentiment  prevailed. 

Some  most  truly  representative  opinions  regarding  in- 
ternational arbitration  were  expressed  in  the  New  York 
Independent  of  May  7.  All  sides  of  the  question  were  dis- 
cussed by  eminent  clergymen,  lawyers,  diplomatists,  and 
educators.  No  argument  was  presented  against  the  desira- 
bility of  an  international  court,  and  no  word  was  spoken 
in  favor  of  war  as  a  final  arbitrament.  But  many  practi- 
cal objections  were  made  to  the  present  existence  of  an 
international  peace  tribunal,  and  particularly  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  court  whose  only  functions  should  be  the  set- 
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tiement  of  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  chief  obstacles  were  stated  to  be  the 
lack  of  an  international  code  which  could  receive  the  ad- 
herence of  all  nations  concerned,  and  the  armed  condition 
of  Europe  which  would  be  a  standing  menace  to  submitting 
questions  to  arbitration. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  in  all  the  arguments 
made  on  the  question  of  arbitration,  the  Geneva  Tribunal, 
which  settled  the  Alabama  controversy  so  well,  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  tested  almost  the  widestusesto  which  diplo- 
macy can  be  put.  The  fact  that  the  decision  of  that  court 
was  so  well  received  and  so  faithfully  acted  upon,  is  a  strong 
support  for  all  arguments  in  favor  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national tribunal. 

Previous  to  the  present  widespread  interest  in  this 
subject,  a  practical  effort  was  made  to  introduce  arbitra- 
tion as  a  permanent  mode  of  settling  questions  between 
our  country  and  Great  Britain.  This  was  in  1887,  when 
233  members  of  the  British  house  of  commons  addressed 
to  the  president  and  congress  of  the  United  States  a  memo- 
rial, expressing  the  wish  that  all  future  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  be  settled  by  arbitration.  In  1890 
congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  requested  the  president  to 
open  negotiations  to  this  end  with  all  countries  with  which 
we  have  diplomatic  relations.  And  early  in  1895,  an  ad- 
dress in  favor  of  international  arbitration,  signed  by  354 
members  of  the  British  parliament,  was  submitted  to 
President  Cleveland  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer,  M.  P.,  who 
came  to  America  for  that  purpose  (Vol.  5,  p.  177). 


INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM. 

With  free-silver  coinage  so  prominent  among  the  issues 
of  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  United  States,  special 
interest  is  naturally  renewed  in  the  topic  of  international 
bimetallism.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  effect  which 
free  coinage  by  the  United  States  would  have  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  present  gold-standard  countries  of  Europe 
toward  the  adoption  of  an  agreement  fixing  a  ratio.  That 
effect  would  no  doubt  depend  largely  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  free-coinage  in  the  United  States  in  maintain- 
ing parity  among  the  various  forms  of  American  currency, 
and  in  restoring  economic  prosperity  to  the  American 
people.  M.  Henri  Oernuschi,  a  prominent  European  ad- 
vocate of  bimetallism^  writes: 
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*'  Under  the  rigime  of  the  new  standard,  the  productive  power  of 
the  United  States  would  receive  so  enormous  an  impulse,  and  this 
development  would  have  such  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  economic 
and  financial  interests  of  England  and  the  other  European  nations 
now  governed  by  the  gold  standard,  that  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted in  advance  that  the  course  of  events  would  force  the  adoption 
of  international  bimetallism  as  the  only  true  solution  even  upon  those 
who  to-day  deny  the  possibility  and  efficacy  of  it." 

On  the  other  liand,  those  who  see  in  free  coinage  the 
lierald  of  coming  disaster  for  the  United  States  in  the  total 
disappearance  of  gold,  depreciation  of  currency,  restric- 
tion of  credit,  and  commercial  and  industrial  ruin,  are 
already  saying  that  the  adoption  of  the  Chicago  free-silver 
platform  has  wrought  the  cause  of  international  bimetal- 
lism irretrievable  damage. 

On  the  whole,  there  has  been  lately  but  little  evidence 
of  positive  progress  toward  solution  of  this  problem. 
There  are  tremendous  obstructions  in  the  way  of  any  wide 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  great  commercial  nations. 
The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  the  main  deter- 
mining factor  in  Europe.  In  Germany  bimetallism  has  a 
considerable  following;  and,  while  the  government  is  for 
the  time  committed  to  the  gold  standard,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Germany  would  follow  the  lead  of  England 
in  taking  steps  looking  to  an  international  conference  to 
fix  the  ratio.  In  France,  too,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
bimetallism  is  marked;  and  Premier  Meline,  a  leader 
among  protectionists  and  bimetallists,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  success  of  bimetallism  now  depends  on 
the  conversion  of  England  to  the  principle.  In  Lancashire 
and  the  agricultural  counties  of  England  there  is  a  strong 
bimetallic  movement;  and,  even  in  the  British  ministry 
itself,  there  are  four  or  five  well-known  bimetallists,  with 
Arthur  Balfour  as  their  leader.  There  is,  however,  no 
immediate  prospect  of  the  British  government  entering 
upon  any  experiment  involving  such  a  fundamental 
change  in  financial  policy  as  the  proposals  of  the  bimetal- 
lists would  necessitate. 

However,  while  little  definite  progress  has  been  made, 
we  most  not  underrate  the  importance  of  the  steps  taken 
at  the  bimetallist  congress  which  sat  in  Brussels  April 
20-23,  1896.  It  included  representatives  (unofficial)  from 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Denmark,  Holland,  Rou mania,  and 
Russia.  The  object  of  the  congress,  as  stated  by  M. 
Beernaert,  Belgian  minister  of  state,  who  presided  over 
some  of  the  sessions^  was  to  place  the  question  of  bimetal- 
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lisin  on  a  practical  basia^  removed  from  any  qaestion  of 
any  school. 

It  was  decided  to  establish  a  permanent  bimetallist 
committee  with  the  object  of  discussing  such  sugges- 
tions as  are  brought  before  it,  and  finally  arriving  at  the 
most  desirable  practical  plan  for  an  international  adoption 
of  bimetallism.  When  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the 
causes  which  rendered  ineffective  the  negotiations  of  the 
Brussels  monetary  conference  of  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  338; 
Vol.  3,  p.  24) — as  also  of  previous  gatherings  of  similar 
purpose — was  the  lack  of  any  definite  prearranged  schemes 
in  view  of  which  the  governments  represented  at  the 
conference  might  have  given  their  delegates  definite 
instructions,  the  significance  of  the  action  taken  at  the 
bimetallist  congress  of  the  present  year  will  be  readily 
understood. 

A  permanent  committee  was  formed,  of  which  the 
members  are  pledged  to  continue  their  efforts  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  of  the  monetary  problem  through  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  international  bimetallism.  The  con- 
gress adopted  M.  Beernaert's  motion  demanding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  ratio  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  by 
means  of  an  agreement  among  civilized  nations,  and  ad- 
vocating the  gradual  rehabilitation  of  silver.  Hope  was 
expressed  that  Great  Britain  would  take  the  initiative  in 
raising  an  international  discussion. 


THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

On  April  15  the  treaty  between  (Jreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  assess  damages  arising  out  of  illegal  seizures  of 
British  sealing  vessels,  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
senate.  On  June  3  ratifications  of  the  convention  were 
exchanged  in  London;  and  on  June  11  its  full  text  was 
made  public. 

It  was  on  February  8  of  the  present  year  that  the 
treaty  was  originally  signed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and 
Secretary  of  State  Olney  after  negotiations  which  had  been 
pending  for  many  months  (p.  97). 

As  finally  ratified,  two  amendments  were  made  in  tlie  wording  of 
the  original  draft.  It  had  been  provided  originally  that  the  commis- 
sion should  sit  at  Vancouver,  B.  C;  but  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was 
also  made  a  place  of  meeting.  And  the  word  *'  award  "  was  expunged 
from  the  text  in  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Paris  tribunal  of 
1893,  on  account  of  the  impression  likely  to  be  conveyed  by  that 
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word,  that  the  tribunal  had  really  made  an  award  on  the  qaestion  of 
damages.  The  United  States  government  contended  that  the  Paris 
tribanal  had  even  refused  to  consider  that  question,  and  had  left  it  to 
be  adjusted  by  later  diplomatic  negotiations. 

A  bill  appropriating  |;75,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  United  States  in  the  joint  commission,  passed  con- 
gress, and  was  approved  by  President  Clevelana  May  8. 

A  bill  was  also  enacted,  appropriating  #5,000  for  the 
^'conduct  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  onr  fur-seal  herds  on  the  Pribilof  islands/'  Presi- 
dent David  S.  Jordan  of  the  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, California,  was  appointed  in  June,  by  President 
Cleveland,  to  direct  the  investigation,  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander J.  P.  Moser  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  Leonard  Stejeneger,  curator  of 
reptiles  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wasliington;  and 
Charles  H.  Townsend,  a  naturalist.  A  body  of  British 
scientists  will  also  conduct  a  similar  but  independent  in- 
vestigation. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION- 

In  the  field  of  diplomacy,  the  general  public  is  never 
let  into  the  secret  of  impending  changes.  Official  disclo- 
sures are  not  made  until  after  final  steps  are  taken,  and, 
even  then,  give  sometimes  only, a  general  outline,  not  a  de- 
tailed statement,  of  accomplished  results. 

During  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1896,  speculation 
has  been  rife  regarding  the  renewal  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  the  formal  ratification  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  and 
the  situation  in  southeastern  Europe  connected  with  the 
spread  of  Russian  influence  in  the  Balkans  and  the  impor- 
tant revolt  in  Crete.  Very  little,  however,  of  an  official 
character  has  been  revealed,  upon  which  to  base  positive 
and  definite  statements. 

The  Triple  and  Dual  Alliances.— It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  no  immediate  formal  change  in  the  status  of 
international  relations  on  the  continent  is  contemplated. 
The  Dreibnnd  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dual  Alliance  of 
France  and  Russia  on  the  other,  together  dominate  the 
situation,  and  make  for  peace  rather  than  war.  The  visit 
of  the  German  emperor  to  the  king  of  Italy  and  the  em- 
peror of  Austria-Hungary  in  April,  is  generally  taken  as 
affording  fresh  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Triple  Alliance  rests,  and  as  giving  as- 
surance of  its  renewal  for  another  period  of  years  on  the 
approaching  expiry  of  its  present  term  of  life. 
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On  April  11  William  II.  exchanged  most  cordial 
greetings  with  King  Humbert  at  Venice;  and  on  April  14 
he  was  received  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna 
with  every  evidence  of  friendly  accord,  and  amidst  demon- 
strations of  great  popular  enthusiasm. 

In  certain  quarters,  notably  in  France,  the  disaster  to 
Itiilian  arms  at  Adowa  (p.  68)  and  the  retirement  of  Sig- 
ner Crispi  had  been  heralded  as  prophetic  of  the  collapse 
of  the  Dreibund;  but  to  all  tiiese  imaginings  the  meetings 
of  the  three  sovereigns  have  been  an  unmistakable  answer. 
Moreover,  another  guarantee  of. the  permanence  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  found  in  the  closer  relations  which  re- 
cent incidents  in  Africa  have  cemented  between  England 
and  the  tripartite  league.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  become  a  formal 
party  to  such  an  alliance  as  the  Dreibund;  but  her  recent 
announcement  of  friendship  for  Italy  and  support  of  Ital- 
ian policy  in  Africa  has  strengthened  the  Triple  Alliance 
by  assuring  to  this  great  defensive  league  of  peace  the  con- 
tinued moral  support  of  the  "  mistress  of  the  seas.^' 

The  above  interpretation  of  recent  incidents  is  further 
confirmed  by  official  declarations  made  at  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  Buda-Pesth.  On  May  25  Premier  di  Rudini  declared  in 
the  Italian  chamber  that  the  Dreibund  was  a  necessity  to 
Italy,  and  that  *'  if  such  an  alliance  did  not  exist,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  create  one."  On  June  1  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  speaking  to  the  Austrian  delegations,  expressed 
hope  for  continued  unanimity  of  the  powers  regarding 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans,  and  com- 
plimented the  Italian  army  in  Africa.  Also  Count  Golu- 
chowski,  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  minister,  in  his  an- 
nual statement  before  the  delegations  at  Buda-Pesth,  re- 
ferred to  the  closeness  of  the  relations  between  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Italy;  declared  that  his  govern- 
ment was  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of 
the  Balkan  sUites;  and  justified  the  support  given  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungary to  the  British  request  for  an  advance  from 
the  Egyptian  reserve  fund  toward  the  cost  of  the  Soudan 
expedition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basis  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
hiis  recently  been  strengthened,  the  same,  it  seems,  may 
be  said  of  the  entente  between  France  and  Russia.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  a  formal  agreement  between  the  French 
and  Russian  governments  was  signed  at  Moscow  on  the  eve 
of  the  coronation  of  Nicholas  II. 

The  two  powers  are  said  to  bave  mutually  guaranteed  tbe  iuteg- 
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riij  of  tbeir  territory,  undertaking  to  defend  eacli  otber  against  all 
foreign  aggression,  but  reserving  tbeir  liberty  of  action  in  tbe  event 
of  eitber  [M)wer  inaugurating  an  aggressive  campaign  against  any 
otber  state. 

However,  as  the  French  constitution  prevents  any 
treaty  from  becoming  definitely  binding  until  adopted  by 
parliament  after  public  discussion,  probably  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that  the  relations  of  France 
and  Russia  are  growing  daily  more  intimate.  France 
seems  disposed  at  all  points  to  favor  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Russia.  At  Constantinople,  too,  Russian  influence  has 
become  dominant.  Only  forty  years  ago  France  and  Tur- 
key were  allied  with  Great  Britain  against  the  Muscovite 
empire. 

The  Outlook  in  the  Balkans.— The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  situation  in  southeastern  £urope,  aside  from 
the  possibility  of  complications  arising  out  of  the  Cretan 
revolt  (see  below),  is  the  restored  predominance  of  Rus- 
sian influence.  With  the  exception  of  Roumania,  which 
inclines  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  Russia  is  to-day  the  polit- 
ical mentor  of  the  Balkan  peoples  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Black  sea,  and  from  Salonica  to  the  Danube.  In  Bul- 
garia Russian  influence  has  been  re-established.  Prince 
Ferdinand  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  April,  dined  with  the 
czar,  and  was  received  by  the  diplomatic  corps.  We  note 
in  passing  that  recognition  has  also  been  accorded  him  by 
the  German  emperor,  who  has  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  "  Royal  Highness; "  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused to  conclude  a  military  alliance  with  Turkey.  In 
Servia,  too,  evidence  of  Russian  control  is  seen  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Belgrade  government  to  participate  in  the 
Hungarian  millennial  celebration.  Hitherto  Servia  had 
stood  in  close  relations  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  bulk  of 
her  trade  was  with  the  dual  empire,  and  Austrian  capital 
had  done  much  to  promote  her  prosperity.  Moreover,  an 
uprising  to  secure  autonomy  for  Macedonia  is  considered 
a  possibility  of  the  near  future,  the  agitation  being  fo- 
mented by  a  committee  sitting  at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian 
capital.  And  the  rumors  of  impending  changes  even  in- 
clude the  formation  of  a  Balkan  confederacy  embracing 
Servia,  Bulgaria^  and  Montenegro,  under  the  protection, 
more  or  less  direct,  of  Russia.  Naturally  the  powera  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  watch  developments  in  some  anxiety — 
Austria  especially,  who  sees  in  the  prospect  of  a  Macedo- 
nian uprising  and  of  a  strong  Balkan  confederacy,  a  threat- 
ened cnecking  of  her  ambition  to  possess  some  day  the  im- 
portant Roumelian  port  of  Salonica,  and  a  threatened  pre- 
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cipitation  of  a  general  war  whose  effect  upon  the  integrity 
of  her  dominions  none  could  forecast. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  Russia,  instead  of  gain- 
ing, is  losing  ground  in  that  Balkan  state  which  lies  near- 
est to  her  own  borders — Ronmania.  And  Roumauia  is  an 
important  factor  to  be  considered.  She  has  begun  to  build 
a  }K)werful  navy.  With  the  strategical  advantages  accru- 
ing from  her  possession  of  an  impregnable  rendezvous  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  she  could  no  doubt  do  much 
to  harass  commerce  and  check  the  naval  operations  of  any 
opiK)sing  power  on  the  Black  sea. 

The  KeTOlt  in  Crete. — The  Cretan  question  has 
succeeded  the  Armenian  question  as  a  source  of  acute  in- 
ternational apprehension.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan  in  the  island,  has  finally 
culminated  in  a  renewal  of  revolt,  which  at  the  end  of 
June  is  still  in  progress  and  contains  possibilities  of  grave 
complications. 

One  cause  of  the  trouble  is  found  in  the  turbulent  dis- 
position of  the  Cretans  themselves,  whose  restlessness, 
revengefulness,  and  mendacity  are  notorious,  rendering 
them  unfit  for  the  self-government  which  for  a  time  in 
their  history  they  enjoyed. 

To  this  cause  of  trouble  is  added  the  fruitful  one  of 
antiigonism  of  creed.  In  Crete — the  ancient  Candia — as 
in  most  of  the  Turkish  islands,  the  population  is  mainly 
Christian,  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church:  the 
Mussulmans  comprise  the  garrisons  and  a  few  settlers 
around  the  chief  towns.  The  Christian  peoule  in  Crete 
are  now  said  to  number  2*10,000,  while  the  Mussulmans 
number  only  about  70,000.  The  latter  constitute  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  the  island,  and  enjoy  many  privileges 
denied  to  the  Christian  population.  They  are,  however, 
not  of  Turkish  blood,  but  descended  from  Greek  ances- 
tors, who,  when  Crete  was  wrested  from  Venice  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  abjured  the  Christian  faith  and  ac- 
cepted that  of  the  conquering  Turks. 

The  Cretan  Christians  have  long  aspired  to  union  with  Greece, 
in  which  direction  their  natural  affinities  lie.  Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke— in  1821,  in  1858,  in 
1866,  and  again  in  1877— the  uprisings  being  fomented  by  leaders  of 
the  Pan-Hellenist  movement  in  Greece,  and  by  foreign  consuls  in  the 
island.  The  object  of  the  Pan-Hellenist  movement  is  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  and  Albania,  of  Crete  and  the  other  Turkish  islands, 
and  even  of  the  old  Greek  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  aad  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  Greek  dominion  such  as  Athens  had  in  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles. 

In  1867,  at  the  instance  of  the  powers,  an  "organic  law,'*  or  con- 
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stitution,  was  drawn  up,  under  wLicU  Crete  was  endowed  witU  nom- 
inal autonomy;  and  in  1878  tbe  so  called  Halepa  pact — an  outcome 
of  the  Berlin  congress — extended  still  more  widely  her  powers  of 
real  self-government. 

There  was  an  elective  assembly  with  fixed  proportions  of  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  members,  though  the  latter  were  able  to  ob- 
struct Christian  legislation  owing  to  a  clause  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  order  to  any  enactment.  Manhood  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot 
were  conceded.  The  term  of  oilice  of  the  governor  was  fixed  at  five 
years  so  as  to  save  the  island  from  a  rapid  succession  of  hungry 
pashas.  It  was  also  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  every  high  ad- 
ministrative official  should  have  an  assistant  of  the  rival  creed. 

In  practice  this  liberal- spirited  reyime  did  not  work  well;  and  all 
the  worst  evils  of  party  intrigue  manifested  themselves  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  When  the  so-culled  conservative  party  found 
themselves  defeated  at  the  elections  in  1888,  they  got  up  a  revolu- 
tion in  order  to  compel  the  sultan  to  send  a  strong  governor  of  the 
old  type.  The  result  was  the  dispatch  of  Shakir  Pasha,  for  many 
years  Turkish  envoy  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  20,000  men;  the  procla- 
mation of  a  state  of  siege;  and  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  priv- 
ileges conferred  by  the  pact  of  Halepa.  Chronic  discontent  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  question  of  finances  is  al^o  a  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  C*hristians,  for  the  larger  portion  of  the 
taxes  for  the  *  Vakoufs/' or  benevolent  and  religious  societies,  is  di- 
verted to  the  support  of  Mussulman  institutions.  Finally,  the  corps 
ot  gendarmerie,  or  military  police,  numbering  2.000  men,  should  be 
composed  exclusively  of  natives,  but  it  is  now  mainly  compfjsed  of  Al- 
banese,  sent  to  Crete  by  the  Turkish  government. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  active  outbreak 
seems  to  have  been  the  recall,  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
of  the  Christian  governor,  Caratheodory  I^isha,  and  his 
replacement  by  a  Mussulman,  Turkhan  Pasha,  for  many 
years  ambassador  of  the  Porte  at  Rome.  Turkhan  began 
iiis  term  with  a  decree  of  amnesty;  but  delayed  the  open- 
ing of  the  Cretan  assembly,  a  measure  against  which  the 
European  consuls  at  Canea,  tiie  chief  commercial  city, 
protested.  This  was  taken  as  an  indication  that  Turkey 
was  little  disposed  to  restore  tlie  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Halepa  convention;  and  the  Christians  took  to  arms. 

As  early  as  April  24  advices  reported  a  bloody  encoun- 
ter at  Episkopi,  in  which  fifty  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded.  On  May  17  a  Christian  was  shot  by  a  Turkish 
soldier  in  Vamos,  the  result  being  a  general  uprising  of 
the  Christian  populace,  who  besieged  the  Turkish  garrison 
in  that  town.  Reinforcements  sent  from  Canea  were 
met  by  the  insurgents  and  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
It  was* not  until  near  the  end  of  Mav  that  Abdullah  Pasha, 
military  governor  of  the  island,  succeeded  in  relieving  the 
garrison  at  Vamos,  and  then  only  after  a  bloody  battle,  in 
which  he  carried  the  town  of  Tsivara. 

Serious  fighting  took  place  in  Canea  on  Mav  24,  2.3,  and 
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2G.  The  cavasses  of  the  Russian  and  Greek  consuls  were 
murdered  by  a  Mohammedan  crowd,  who  were  angered,  it 
is  0aid,  at  the  firing  of  a  revolver  by  the  Russian  cavass, 
whereupon  a  mob  of  Mohammedans,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
rushed  into  the  town  and  began  plundering  the  shops  of 
Christians.  A  general  melee  ensued,  in  which  seventeen 
Christians  were  killed  and  six  wounded^  the  Mohammedan 
loBs  being  three  killed  and  six  wounded.  Desultory  en- 
counters with  fatal  results  occurred  on  the  25th  and  2Gth; 
but  comparative  quiet  was  restored  on  the  arrival  in  the 
harbor  of  the  British  man-of-war  Hood,  Warships  of 
other  powers  also  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  disturbed 
scene.  At  Rctimo,  in  the  middle  of  June,  dcs])erate 
tighting  was  reported. 

At  the  end  of  the  ouarter,  general  anarchy  was  siiid 
to  be  reigning  in  the  island,  with  business  completely 
paralyzed.  The  insurgents  had  taken  to  the  mountains 
and  proclaimed  the  union  of  Crete  with  Greece;  and  many 
Christian  villages  and  centres  of  prosperity  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  Turkish  troops. 

The  aim  of  the  Christians  is  to  gain,  if  possible,  com- 
plete autonomy,  a  union  with  Greece,  or  a  protectorate 
under  some  other  European  power  than  Turkey.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  government  to  observe  its  obliga- 
tions of  neutrality,  there  are  many  of  the  people  of  Greece 
who  not  only  sympathize  with  the  uprising,  but  have  organ- 
ized to  give  it  aid  and  comfort.  A  Cretan  committee  was 
organized  at  Athens  in  June,  which  formulated  demands  in- 
cluding the  economic  independence  of  Crete,  the  island  to 
receive  half  of  the  customs,  which  are  now  paid  into  the 
Turkish  treasury,  and  also  the  nomination  of  a  Christian 
governor  with  five-year  term  of  office  guaranteed  by  the 
powers. 

As  in  the  case  of  Armenia,  there  is  reported  a  ''con- 
cert of  the  European  powers  against  continuance  of 
massacres  in  the  island.  Whether  it  will  i)e  more  effect- 
ive than  in  the  earlier  instance,  remains  to  be  seen.  How- 
ever, even  Russia,  which  is  suspected  of  having,  thwarteil 
the  scheme  of  international  intervention  in  Armenia,  is 
said  to  have  been  most  emphatic  in  giving  warning  to  the 
Porte.  A  similar  warning  was  uttered  by  Count  Golu- 
chowski,  foreign  minister  of  Austria- Hungary,  in  his  an- 
nual statement  to  the  delegations  at  Buda-Pesth  early  in 
June.  He  reminded  Turkey  that  unless  she  took  such 
measures  as  would  justify  Europe  in  believing  in  her  vital- 
ity, her  best  friends  would  be  unable  to  prevent  her  fall. 
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In  regard  to  Crete^  it  would  be  necessary,  he  said^  to  se- 
cure tne  enforcement  of  the  convention  of  Halepa. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  pow- 
ers comprises  more  than  a  general  desire  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  Crete^  and  the  main  tenance  of  the  status  quo, 
Mr.  Curzon,  under-sec  re  tary  of  the  British  foreign  of- 
fice, declared  in  the  house  of  commons  that  England  would 
not  imperil  the  peace  of  Europe  bv  taking  isolated  action, 
and  would  go  only  so  far  as  the  otlier  powers  were  willing 
to  go. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  the  Porte,  responding  to  sug- 
gestions from  the  foreign  representatives,  recalled  its  Mo- 
hammedan governor  of  Crete;  and  anpointcd  a  Christian, 
Georgi  Pasha,  prince  of  Samos,  in  his  place.  This  was 
followed  by  a  proclamation  offering  amnesty  to  all  insur- 
gents who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  inviting  the  Cre- 
tan assembly  to  formulate  a  statement  of  popular  desires. 
The  insurgents  resolved  to  disregard  the  offer  unless  the 
reforms  promised  were  solidly  guaranteed  by  the  powers. 

THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Japan  and  Rnssia  in  Korea.— The  developments  of 
the  past  three  months  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  have  gone 
to  confirm  further  the  foothold  which  Uussia  secured  as  a 
result  of  the  coup  iretat  of  February  II  (p.  104).  It  will 
be  remembered  that  after  the  murder  of  the  queen  in  the 
uprising  of  October  8  last  (Vol.  5,  p.  8:i6),  anew  ministry 
was  organized  under  the  Tai-Won-Kun,  which  secured 
recognition  from  the  Japanese  representative.  Count 
Inouye.  When  this  ministry  was  overthrown  on  Febru- 
ary 11  of  the  present  year,  under  the  protection,  if  not  with 
the  connivance,  of  Russia,  there  were  few  wiio  did  not 
recognize  in  the  fiict  a  serious  blow  to  the  Japanese  hopes 
of  reform.  The  king,  with  his  ministers  and  the  crown 
prince,  continued  to  remain  at  the  Kussian  legation  (where 
they  still  were  at  latest  advices),  and  to  administer  from 
there  all  affairs  of  state.  A  semblance  of  order  in  the  capital 
was  preserved  by  the  presence  of  detachments  of  Kussian 
and  other  foreign  troops;  but  collisions  of  Koreans  and  Japa- 
nese occurred  at  various  points;  and  early  in  April  it  was 
announced  that  the  Tai-Won-Kun,  the  king's  father,  had  at 
last  been  murdered. 

By  this  time  all  hopes  of  Japanese  iiscendancy  in  Korea 
as  contemplated  by  Japan  when  she  went  to  war  with 
China^  seem  to  have  been  abandoned.     Negotiations  were 
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begun  between  Japan  and  Unssia,  looking  to  joint  action 
of  the  two  powers  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom^ the  chief  points  of  discussion  being  the  king's  return 
to  the  palace  from  the  Russian  legation,  upon  which  Ja- 
pan insisted,  the  disposition  of  Japanese  and  Korean 
troops  throughout  Korea,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Japa- 
nese telegraph  line  from  Seoul  to  Fusan  to  the  Korean 
authorities. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  unofficial  announcement 
was  made  that  Field  Marshal  Yamagata,  who  represented 
the  Mikado  at  tlie  festivities  connected  with  the  corona- 
tion of  the  czar,  had  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Russian  government. 

The  two  powers  were  to  act  together  to  maintain  order  in  Korea; 
each  was  to  keep  a  suifcll  force,  500  troops,  at  hksoul,  which  force  wa-s 
not  to  be  increasetl  by  either  power  except  with  the  consent-  of  the 
other,  unless  on  occasions  of  sudden  necessity,  such  as  might  render 
advisable  the  landing  of  detachments  from  warships. 

A  hopeful  feature  of  the  Korean  situation  is  the  pros- 
pect of  extensive  railroad  development.  In  April  the 
American  Trading  Company  obtained  a  concession  for  the 
first  railroad  in  Korea,  between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo, 
which  will  be  about  thirty  miles  long.  A  French  company 
has  also  secured  one  for  a  road  from  Seoul  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yalu  river;  while  still  another  road,  from  Fusan 
to  Seoul,  is  conteinplatod. 

The  Clie-Foo  Incident. — Early  in  May  an  incident 
occurred  at  Che-Foo,  a  Chinese  treaty  port  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Shan-Tung  promontory,  which  concerns  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  Cliina.  It  seems  that  Russia  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  China  a  concession  of  lands 
at  Che-Foo  which  were  owned  or  occupied  by  British  sub- 
jects, or  in  which  British  subjects  had  vested  interests. 
The  ''  ascertained  facts  "  are  stated  as  follows  in  a  Shanghai 
dispatcli  dated  May  12: 

'*The  Russian  Steam  Navigation  Company  secured  a  tract  of 
foreshore  Wlonging  to  the  English  Hrm  of  Fergusson  at  Che-Foo, 
and  proposed  to  build  a  pier  thereon.  Other  firms  objected  to  the 
Russian  company  having  possession  of  the  property,  whereupon  the 
Russian  government  intervened  and  compelled  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties to  accede  to  the  full  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  Russian 
company." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  China  is 
within  her  legal  rights  in  granting  the  concession  to  the 
Russian  company.  Evidently  the  British  subjects  whose 
rights  are  now  infringed  had  been  content  to  enjoy  those 
rights  under  protection  merely  of  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
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land.  At  the  same  time,  China's  action  would  seem  to 
create  an  equally  valid  right  to  compensation  on  the  part 
of  British  subjects  affected.  Diplomacy  may  close  the 
incident  on  this  basis. 

THE  PARTITION  OP  AFRICA. 

Madagascar   a   French    Colony.— The   status   of 

Madagascar  as  defined  by  the  treaty  which  was  signed  by 
the  Malagasy  queen  January  18  ^p.  Ill),  found  as  little  fa- 
vor with  the  ministry  of  M.  Meline  as  did  the  treaty  of 
October  1,  1895,  with  that  of  M.  Ribot.  Accordingly,  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  M.  Hanotanx,  French  minister  of 
foreign  aflFairs,  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  a  bill 
declaring  tlie  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  islands  adja- 
cent to  it  a  colony  of  France.  The  Ribot  ministry,  it  was 
declared,  hac^  decided  in  favor  of  a  protectorate — and  at 
that  time  M.  Hanotanx  held  a  protectorate  to  be  **the 
only  form  of  government  for,  Madagascar '*  (p.  Ill) — but 
this  plan  had  been  modified  by  that  ministry  s  successoi*s 
in  office,  who  took  possession  of  the  island,  leaving  to  the 
qneen  authority  over  the  internal  administration. 

This  settlement  involved  grave  difficulties.  Foreign 
powers  having  relations  with  the  island,  while  they  did 
not  deny  that  the  disappearance  of  native  sovereignty  would 
make  an  end  of  the  old  treaties,  were  unwilling  to  grant 
that  a  mere  declaration  of  taking  possession  could  have 
the  same  effect.  If  French  citizens  and  French  products 
were  to  enjoy  special  privileges  in  Madagascar,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  previous  treaties  must  be  settled  without  delay. 
And  the  simplest  solution  was  to  be  found  in  a  declaration 
that  Madagascar  had  been  made  a  colony  of  France.  This 
would  involve  no  change  in  the  internal  administration. 
The  queen  would  retain  her  title,  honors,  and  emolu- 
ments; and  the  co-operation  of  the  native  chiefs  wonld 
also  be  assured.  The  measure  was  approved  by  the  cham- 
ber, the  vote  being  312  against  73. 

The  intelligence  of  this  action  of  the  French  legisla- 
ture produced  no  little  commotion  in  the  mercantile 
world.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  requested 
of  the  department  of  state  at  Washington  advice  as  to 
any  injury  that  might  be  caused  to  American  trade  with 
the  island  bv  the  nullification  of  the  commercial  treaties 
formerly  concluded  between  this  country  and  the  Hova 

fovernment  of  Madagascar.    Already  the  intentions  of  the 
'rench  government  had  been  manifested  to  the  x)rejudice 
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of  American  citizens.  An  American  who  had  purposed 
to  explore  certain  gold  fields  in  the  island,  was  apprised  by 
the  British  and  American  consuls  at  Tamatave  that  the 
French  authorities  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  with 
his  enterprise.  It  is  understood  that  the  British  govern- 
ment desires  to  work  in  unison  with  the  United  States  in 
maintaining  the  treaty  rights  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans. The  position  of  the  United  States  differs  from  that 
of  England  and  Germany.  Both  of  those  countries  in 
1800  recognized  the  Frencli  protectorate  over  Madagascar. 
This  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  never  done. 
A  Madagascar  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Teinps  writes 
that  the  Malagasy  queen  purposes  to  attend  the  Paris 
World's  Fair  of  1900. 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Mexican  Border. — Several  incidents  of  recent 
occurrence  have  a  very  deep  significance  as  bearing  on  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  A  decision  was  handed  down  March  16  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  treaty  was 
signed  early  in  June  between  the  two  countries,  the  com- 
bined effect  of  which  will,  it  is  thought,  put  a  final  stop  to 
those  raids  of  bandit  outlawry  which  in  recent  years  have 
more  than  once  been  a  cause  of  tension. 

The  supreme  court  decision  referred  to  was  an  outcome 
of  the  (iarza  raids  of  1891  and  1892.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  after  a  ninrderous  attack  upon  a  small  Mexi- 
can garrison  at  the  village  St.  Ignacio,  December  10,  1892 
(Vol.  2,  p.  417),  the  raiders,  about  200  strong,  under  Bena- 
V  ides  and  Gonzales,  lieu  tenants  of  Garza,  recrossed  the  Texas 
border,  but  were  pursued  and  captured  toward  the  end  of 
the  following  month  by  United  States  troops  (Vol.  3, 
p.  108). 

The  prisoners  were  subsequently  convicted  of  violation 
of  the  neutrality  laws,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  turned  states'  evidence,  were  sentenced  to  various 
fines  and  terms  of  imprisonment.  Meanwhile  the  Mex- 
ican government  requested  their  extradition.  A  test  case 
was  brought  before  Judge  T.  S.  Maxev  of  the  United  States 
district  court,  who  refused  extradition  on  the  ground  of 
the  ''  purely  political ''  character  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  which  the  men  had  been  engaged.  The  case 
was  carried  to  the  United  States  supreme  court,  where, 
on   March   16,    1896,  the  decision  of  Judge  Maxey  was 
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overruled.  A  month  later,  a  mandate  from  the  court 
was  received  in  Texas,  ordering  that  the  prisoners  be 
turned  over  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  In  its  deci- 
sion the  court  denied  the  contention  that  the  men 
were  revolutionists  entitled  to  protection  as  political  refu- 
gees, and  held  that  they  were  simply  banditti  organized 
for  plunder  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty 
of  extradition  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

On  June  6  it  was  announced  that  Secretary  Olney  and 
Sefior  Romero,  Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  had 
signed  an  agi^eement  permitting  the  troops  of  either  coun- 
try to  cross  the  border  of  the  other  in  the  pursuit  of  crimi- 
nals and  outlaws,  the  object  being  to  facilitate  the  suppres- 
sion of  Indian  depredations  on  and  near  the  bounaary. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  negotiations  seems  to  have 
been  the  depredations  of  an  Indian  band  led  by  tlie 
Apache  warrior  "Kid.'*  Temporary  agreements  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  had  previously  been  reached  on  several  oc- 
casions, notably  during  (he  Geronimo  raids. 

The  ^^  Whitford"  Incident.-^At  the  end  of  June  a 
reply  was  still  awaited  from  the  Colombian  government  to 
a  demand  twice  presented  by  the  United  States  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Olney,  for  an  apology  for  an  outrage  coni- 
mitted  on  the  American  schooner  George  R.  Whi^ord  by 
Colombian  authorities.  It  appears  tltat  the  schooner, 
having  cleared  from  Porto  Bello  for  Cartagena  March  31, 
and  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  was  overhauled  by  a 
Colombian  gunboat  when  about  six  miles  M  Manzillo 
point,  and,  under  threat  of  a  broadside,  was  ordered  to  sail 
to  Colon.  There,  it  was  only  after  considerable  delay  that 
permission  was  given  to  Captain  Hendricks  of  the  schooner 
to  see  the  United  States  consul. 

Hiseellaneons. — A  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  con- 
cluded between  Japan  and  Germany. 

Gennany  grants  Japan  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  most  fa- 
vored nation;  while  Japan  grants,  besides  the  most-favored-natlon 
treatment,  a  special  tariff  for  certain  wares.  Generally  speaking,  tlie 
duties  to  be  imposed  on  Gennan  goods  are  higher  than  those  now  in 
force,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  this  will  form  any  obstacle  to  German 
trade.  Among  the  articles  which  Japan  refused  to  place  on  the  tariff, 
were  implements  and  m  anitionsof  war.  The  treaty  is  for  twelve  years. 
A  consular  convention  has  been  concluded  also  for  twelve  years. 

A  treaty  along  similar  lines  has  also  been  ratified  be- 
tween Japan  and  Sweden. 

Up  to  the  end  of  June,  it  is  officially  announced,  Brazil 
had  not  given  her  assent  to  the  proposal  from  Great  Britain 
to  submit  the  Trinidad  dispute  to  arbitration  (p.  113). 
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THE  FIFTY-FOrRTH  CONGRESS. 

'T^HE  firBt  Bession  of  the  54th  congrcsB  came  to  a  close  on 
Jane  11,  when  Vice-President  Stevenson  and  S]>eaker 
Thomas  B.  Reed  declared  the  respective  honses  over 
which  they  preside,  adjonmed.  The  session  was  one  of 
the  shortest  of  the  first,  or  long,  sessions  of  congress  in  re- 
cent years,  the  close 
being  hastened  by  tiie 
inability  to  secure  ac- 
tion on  the  two  im- 
portant pending 
measures  relating  to 
tariff  and  finance,  and 
also  bjadesire  to  pur- 
ticipate  in  tbc  na- 
tional conventions 
and  campaigns.  The 
emergency  tariff  bill, 
known  as  the  Dingley 
bill,  was  left  on  the 
senate  calendar  with- 
out action,  no  prog- 
ress having  been  made 
since  the  rtdverse  vote 
on  Kenator  Morrill's 
motion  toconsider  it, 
as  fully  stitted  in  the 
preceding  qnarter's 
review  (p.  121).  The 
emergency  bond  bill, 
A.  H.  DocKiRT,  also,  permitting  the 

lEsiMTiTivE  ruon  m^BnuHi.  JBsne  of  short-time, 
law-interest  bonds  in  time  of  financial  emergency  (p.  119), 
was  left  on  the  calendar  without  action.  Both  measures 
served,  however,  as  texts  for  tariff  and  financial  speeches. 
With  these  important  bills  eliminated,  most  of  the 
time  of  the  session  was  given  to  appropriation  bills,  nnd 
to  a  considerable  nnmber  of  measures  of  general  legisla- 
tion. 

Large  Appropriations.— The  total  of  appropriations 
at  the  close  of  the  session  reached  the  unprecedented  fig- 
ure of  »ol5, 759,820.49.  to  which  must  be  added  *78,a41,- 
480.91  for  contract  liabilities  created  by  the  appropriation 
bills.  Some  of  these  bills  were  considered  in  tno  preced- 
ing  number  of  this  review  (p.  I'i'i);  but  most   of  them 
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were  delayed  between  the  two  houses,  and  did  not  pass 
until  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  As  finally  passed, 
tlie'  totals,  as  compared  with  the  appropriations  of  last 
session,  are  us  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


Title. 


lAinnunt  this 
I      session. 


Afniculture 

Aimy 

Diplomatic  and  oonsu 

iar 

District  of  Columbia. ., 

Furtificatiuns 

Indian 

Leirijilative.  etc , 

Military  Academy 

Navy , 

Pension 

Postofflce I  1K,571,5M.« 

River  and  harbor j  1^6^1,800  00 

Sundry  civil i  83.081.152  19 


$8,255,582.00 
28,278,402.78 

1.642,556.76 

5.906.082.48 

,    7,387.888  00 

'    7.890,496.79 

21,518,884.71 

449,525.61 

80,568,789.95 

141.828.580.00 


Total 

Deficiencies . 


■  •  •  •  •  I 


Miscellaneous   (estima- 
ted for  this  session). . 


380,964.157«44 
15.%26,508.05 


Amount  last, 
session. 


Reduction. 


$8,808,750.00 
28,252,008.09 

1,574.458.76  i 

5.745,448.« 

1,904.557.50 

8,762,751  .d* 

21,891,718.08 

464,261.06 

29.416,245.81 

141.881,570.00 

80,545,997.86 

46,'568,V6b.46  . 

^8,811.522.15 
9,aa,374.»2 


$48,218.00 

*i,'3r2.254*45 

372,883  87 

14.736.06 

""52*99b".66 
]8,'537\bb6'.2i 


Increase. 


896,280,660.49 
425,000.00 


383,686,890.07 
!       297,667  87 


Total,  remilar  annual 

appropriations 396,705,660.40 

Permanent  annual  ap-, 

propriations 1 19,0i>l,  IGO.CO 

Grand  total,  reinilarl 

and  permanent  an- 1 

nual  appropriations'615,759.8ao.49  .497.008.520.66 


383,934,564  » 
113,073,966  32 


15.398.090.08 
1.*),  398,090  08 

•••■      ■■•«••• 


$85,794.64 

68.100  00 

1.59.689.23 

5,493.330.50 


1,146.494.64 

'3,die5.'566*.36 
12,621,800  00 


22,.'M0.T25.37 
5.501.128.28 


l.%3g6,090  08 


28,011.853  60 
127,332.63 


28,169,186.23 
5.960.903.68 


l.'>..308.ogo.08     34.140.380.91 


Net  increase  this  session  over  last  session,  $18,751,299.8:3. 

In  addition  to  the  Iarf?e  agf^reetite  of  $515,769,820.49  of  speciflc  appropria- 
tions made  at  this  session,  contract  liabilities,  to  be  met  at  the  next  and  suc- 
ceeding .sessions  of  congress,  are  authorized  as  follows: 

River  and  harbor  a^t,  for  rivers  and  harbors $59,616,404.91 

Sundry  civil  act,  for  public  buildings,  ligiithouses,  and  revenue 

cutters 1.406.000.00 

Fortlfl<«tlon8  act,  for  defenses  and  armament 4, 195.076.00 

Navalact.  for  new  warships 18.900.000.00 

District  of  Columbia  act 124.00000 

$78,241,480  91 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  actual  appropriations 
for  rivers  and  harbors  are  |;I2, 021,800,  con  tracts  are  au- 
thorized up  to  $59,610,404.91,  making  the  aggregate  for 
rivers  and  harbors  $72,238,204.91.  So,  too,  while  tlie  to- 
tal of  the  naval  bill  is  placed  at  $30,502,739.95,  contracts 
for  new  warships  increase  this  total  to  $43,402,739.95. 

Presidential  Vetoes. — The  amounts  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  brought  out  two  vetoes  from  President  Cleve- 
land, one  as  to  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  and  the  other 
as  to  the  General  Deficiency  bill.  Mr.  Dockery  of  Mis- 
souri (deni.)  led  the  opposition  in  the  house  to  the  River 
and  Harbor  Appropriation  bill,  und  in  fact  throughout  the 
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Bessioii  posed  as  the  advocate  of  retrenchment  and  econ- 
omy in  public  expenditures.  The  debate  in  the  house 
was  lengthy,  being  participated  in  by  Chairman  Dingley 
(Me.)  of  the  ways  ai}d  means  committee,  Chairman  W.  B. 
Hooker  (N.  Y.)  of  the  committee  on  rivers  and  harbors. 
Representative  \V.  A.  Stone  (Penn.),  and  others.  The 
bill  passed  the  house  by  216  to  40  votes.  The  senate  ac- 
cepted the  bill,  having  made  a  few  changes  therein.  A 
conference  committee  agreed  on  the  bill.  May  22;  and  the 
following  day  it  was  sent  to  the  president.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
however,  refused  to  give  it  his  assent. 

In  vetoing  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  the  president  said: 

*'In  view  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  me  by  the  oonstitation, 
it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  tUat  I  only  discharge  a  duty  to  our  people 
when  I  interpose  my  disapproval  of  the  legislation  proposed. 

*'  Many  of  the  objects  for  which  it  appropriates  public  money  are 
not  related  to  the  public  welfare,  and  many  of  them  are  palpably  for 
the  benefit  of  li mired  localities  or  in  aicLof  individual  interests. 

**0n  the  face  of  the  bill  it  appears  that  not  a  few  of  these  al- 
leged improvements  have  been  so  improvidently  planned  and  prose- 
cuted, that  after  an  unwise  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  new 
ex[)eriments  for  their  accomplishment  have  been  entered  upon. 

'*  While  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public  funds  in 
the  interest  nf  all  the  people  can  hardly  justify  questionable  expendi- 
tures for  public  work  by  pleading  the  opinions  of  engineers  or  others 
as  to  the  practicability  of  such  work,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  proj- 
ects for  which  appropriations  are  proposed  in  this  bill  have  been  en- 
tered upon  without  the  approval  or  against  the  objections  of  the  ex- 
amining engineers. 

"  I  learn  from  official  sources  that  there  are  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  bill  to  pay  for  work  which  private  parties  nave  actually 
agreed  with  the  government  to  do  in  consideratioi^  of  their  occu- 
pancy of  public  property. 

"I  believe  no  greater  danger  confronts  us  as  a  nation  than  the 
unhappy  decadence  among  our  people  of  genuine  and  trustworthy 
love  and  affection  for  our  government  as  the  embodiment  of  the  high- 
est and  best  aspirations  or  humanity,  and  not  as  the  giver  of  gifts, 
and  because  its  mission  is  the  enforcement  of  exact  justice  and  equal- 
ity, and  not  the  allowance  of  unfair  favoritism. 

*'  I  hoiK)  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  at  a  time  when  the  issue 
of  government  bonds  to  maintain  the  credit  and  financial  standing  of 
the  country  is  a  subject  of  criticism,  that  the  contracts  provided  for 
in  this  bill  would  create  obligations  of  the  United  States  amounting 
to  $62,000,000  no  less  binding  than  its  bonds  for  that  sum.*' 

The  bill  was  again  considered  in  the  house  and  senate, 
and  passed  over  the  veto  by  majorities  far  exceeding  the 
necessary  two-thirds.  In  the  house,  June  2,  the  vote  stood 
220  to  GO  in  favor  of  passing  the  bill;  and  in  the  senate  the 
following  day  it  was  repassed  by  a  vote  of  56  to  5. 

The  president's  veto  of  the  General  Deficiency  bill  was 
due  to  his  objection  to  the  French  spoliation  claims,  aggre- 
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gatingtl, 027,314,  and  theclaim  otCharlesP.  Cliouteanfor 
$174,445,  wliich  had  been  inserted  in  tlie  bill.  The  spoli- 
ation claims  date  back  to  the  last  centurj,  and  that  of 
OhoDtean  was  for  tlie  construction  of  the  steam  battery 
Elhel  during  the  Civil  War.  The  veto  was  austained  in 
the  house,  Jime  6,  by  a  vote  of  170  to  39;  and  a  new  Gen- 
eral Deficiency  bill,  omitting  these  objectionable  items, 
was  passed. 

Hectai'Iaii  Edn-  f 
cation. — The  ques- 
tion of  abolishing  sec- 
tarian schools  for  the 
education  of  Indian 
children  (p.  123),  was 
contested  until  the 
closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  follow- 
ing provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill: 

"  And  it  ia  heret)j  de- 
cUred  tn  be  the  xeltled  pol- 
icy of  tLe  goverDiiient  U>   \ 
mtke  hereafter  do  appro- 
priation wLttever  for  ed-    1 
ucatioa  in  an;  BectariBD 
Hchool:  Provided.  That  the   , 
secretary  of  the  interior   j 
ma;  make  coutracts  with   | 
contract  achnolB   appor     | 
tioninf;  aa  Dear  as  may  l)e   i 
the  amount  so  coDtrnctfd   I 
for  among  schools  of  vari     | 
ouB  denominations  for  the 

education  of  Indian  pupils  """*  ""-'■i*"  *■  "imi. 

durinjt  thefiscal  rear  1887;      ""■■"'•kan  aiPHE.a»TAT.v.  ,„««  ,„»■ 
l)ut  shall  only  make  such  bvi-hnia. 

contracts  at  places  where  nanRectarian  schools  cannot  lie  provided 
for  such  Indian  children,  and  to  an  amount  not  etceedin^  tift;  per 
centum  of  the  amount  eo^  used  for  the  Sacal  year  18»5:  Provided  fur- 
titer,  Tliat  the  forpgoing  ahall  not  apply  to  public  schoolaof  any  state, 
territory,  county,  or  city,  or  to  scbools  herein  or  hereafter  speciflcally 
providnl  for." 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  abolish  sectarian  In- 
dian schools  after  July  1,  1897.  The  provision  led  to  ani- 
mated debate  in  the  senate  and  house,  during  which  tlie 
relations  of  church  to  state  were  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  same  question  arose  in  making  jippropriations  for 
charities  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  and  the  following 
limitation  was  enacted: 
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"  And  it  is  berebj  declared  to  be  tbe  policy  of  tbe  goyernment  of 
tbe  United  States  to  make  no  appropriatioo  of  mooey  or  property  for 
tbe  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding  by  payment  for  serv- 
ioes.  expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  cburch  or  religious  denomina- 
tion, or  any  institution  or  society  wbich  is  under  sectarian  or  ecclesi- 
astical control;  audit  is  hereby  enacted  tbat.  from  and  after  June  30. 
1897.  no  money  appropriated  for  cbaritable  purposes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  paid  to  any  church  or  religious  denomination, 
or  to  any  institution  or  society  which  is  under  sectarian  or  ecclesias- 
tical control." 

Three  New  Battleships. — One  of  the  final  acts  of 

the  session  was  to  agree  on  tliree  new  battleships  as  a  feat- 
ure of  the  naval  bill.  Early  in  the  session  the  honse  had 
provided  for  four  such  ships,  and  the  senate  on  May  2  re- 
dncecf  the  number  to  two.  As  finally  agreed  on,  the  pro- 
vision is  as  follows: 

**Thatforthe  purpose  of  further  increasing  the  naval  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  president  is  hereby  authorised  to  have 
constructed  by  contract  three  seagoing  coast -line  battleships  designed 
to  carry  the  heaviest  annor  and  most  powerful  ordnance  upon  a  dis- 
placement of  about  It. 000  tons,  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed 
for  vessels  of  their  class,  and  to  cost,  exclusive  of  anuament,  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,750,000  each;  and  three  torpedo  boats,  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  not  less  than  thirty  knots,  to  cost  in  all  not  exceeding 
$800,000;  and  not  to  exceed  ten  tor|)edo  boats,  to  cost  in  all  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,000.  and  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed  for  ves- 
sels of  their  class.** 

The  Filled  Cheese  Bill.— One  of  the  most  important 
general  measures  enacted  was  that  prepared  by  Represen- 
totive  James  A.  Tawney  of  Minnesota,  defining  cheese, 
and  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  filled  cheese. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  act  regulating  the  sale  of  oleomarga- 
rine. 

The  bill  taxes  manufacturers  of  filled  cheese  $400  per  annvm ; 
wholesale  dealers.  $250;  retail  dealers.  $12.  In  addition  to  this, 
each  pound  of  filled  cheese  is  taxed  one  cent;  or.  when  imported, 
eight  cents.  Each  package  must  be  stamped  "Filled  Cheese**  in 
black- faced  letters  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length;  and  every 
dealer  selling  the  article  must  conspicuously  exhibit  a  sign  having 
the  words  "Filled  cheese  sold  here." 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  prohibit,  rather  than  to 
regulate,  and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  country.  AVhen  the  bill  was  debated  in  the  senate 
early  in  June,  efforts  were  made  to  add  amendments  ad- 
vancing or  reducing  the  rates  of  duty  fixed  by  the  present 
tariff  law  on  a  variety  of  commodities;  but  these  were 
voted  down  as  not  germane  to  the  measure. 

The  Filled  Cheese  bill  declares  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  the  word  "  cheese  "  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
the  food  product  known  ns  cheese,  and  which  is  made 
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from  milk  or  cream  and  without  the  addition  of  butter  or 
any  animal,  vegetable,  or  other  oils  or  fats  foreign  to  such 
milk  or  cream,  with  or  without  additional  coloring  matter; 
and  that  certain'  substances  and  compounds  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  ''filled  cheese/^  namely:  All  substances 
made  of  milk  or  skimmed  milk,  with  the  admixture  of 
butter,  animal  oils  or  fats,  vegetable  or  any  other  oils, 
or'  compounds  foreign  to  such  milk,  and  made  in  imita- 
tion or  semblance  of  cheese. 

The  substitute  for  genuine  cheese  known  as  "filled 
cheese"  has  found  its  way  into  the  channels  of  Ameri- 
can export  trade  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  under 
false  names  and  brands. 

Other  Measures  Enacted. — Besides^the  P'illed  Cheese 
bill,  two  other  measures  calculated  to  add  to  the  revenues 
were  passed.  One  amends  the  tariff  law,  by  repealing 
the  provision  granting  a  rebate  of  tax  on  alcohol  used  in 
manufactures  and  the  arts.  The  other  exempts  distillers 
of  fruit  brandies  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

Among  the  more  imporUuit  general  measures  enacted 
were  the  following: 

An  act  to  authorize  and  encourage  the  holding  of  a  trans  Missis- 
Hippi  and  international  ex{K)Mtion  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1898.  Thi8  act 
provides  for  a  government  building  to  cost  |150,000,  and  a  govern- 
ment exhibit,  the  whole  not  to  exceed  $200,000  in  cost. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  National  University.  This  measure 
creates  a  national  corporation,  empowered  to  establish  a  university  at 
Washington. 

An  act  making  one  year's  residence  in  a  territory  a  prerequisite 
to  obtaining  a  divorce  there.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  over- 
come the  indiscriminate  granting  of  divorces  in  the  territories  after 
brief  residence  of  the  parties  to  the  ttction. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  loan  or  give  to  soldiers*  monument  associations,  posts  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  Uie  Republic,  and  municipal  corporations,  condemned 
ordnance,  guns,  and  cannon  balls  which  may  not  be  needed  in  the 
service  of  either  of  said  departments.  This  act  will  do  away  with 
the  many  special  acts  giving  cannon,  etc.,  to  particular  institutions. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  passengers  on  excursion 
steamers.  This  enacts  that  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
passengers  on  excursion  steamers,  yachts,  oarsmen,  and  all  craft, 
whether  as  observers  or  participants,  taking  part  in  regattas,  amateur 
or  professional,  that  may  be  held  on  navigable  waters,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  authorized  to  detail  revenue  cutters  to  enforce  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  to  insure  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers on  excursion  steamers,  yachts,  oarsmen,  and  all  craft  taking 
part  in  such  regattas. 

An  act  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to  make  certain  uses  of 
national  military  parks.  This  measure  provides  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain practical  benefits  from  the  establishment  of  national  military 
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patkE.  said  imtIib  uid  their  approBcbee  are  dwlaivd  to  be  natioDal 
fields  for  mlitary  mauoeavne  [or  the  regular  srtiiy  of  tbs  United 
States  and  the  national  guard  or  mililia  ot  ilie  statee;  Provided.  That 
the  Mid  paries  ahall  be  opened  for  aucL  purpoBex  only  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  secretary  ot  war,  and  under  such  regnUtii>ns  as  he  niaj 
prescribe. 

An  act  putting  in  force  the  iniernalional  legulatloDB  for  prevent- 
ing collisions  at  sea.  as  adopted  by  the  International  Maritime  Con- 
ference, and  approTud  hj  all  maritime  aatioDS. 

An  act  to  regulate  mail 

matter  of  the  fourth  class. 

so  as  to  include  onl;  such 

I  form  or  oatiire  liable  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  other- 
j  wise  damage  the  cDDt«nts 
I  nf  the  mail  bag  or  harm 
I  the  penton  of  any  one  en- 
ftaged  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, and  is  not  aiiove  the 
weight  provided  by  law 
(which  is  declared  to  be  not 
eiceeding  four  pounds  for 
each  iiachage  thereof,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  single  books 
weighing  in  excess  of  tbat 
amount),  and  which  is  not 
declared  non- mail  able  un- 
der eiisting  statutes  re- 
lating to  lotteries,  gift  con- 
certs, fraudulent  schemes. 

Other  actB  ap- 
proveiJ  provide  for  h 
vernment  navtil 
training  school  on 
Goatietaiid,  San  Fmn- 
lOLiMA.  Cisco  (Cul.)  hsi-bor; 
TO"-  ratify  the  agreement 
between  the  Utiited  States  and  Great  Britain  by  which  the 
clainiB  of  Bering  sen  sealers  will  be  anbmitted  to  an  inter- 
national GotntniBBion  (p.  34^);  provide  for  the  deportation 
of  Canadian  Cree  Indians  who  entered  Montana  during  the 
Louis  Kiel  rebellion  of  1885  in  the  Canadian  Nortliwest; 
and  anthorize  a  ecieiitiSc  investigation  of  the  fur-seal  fish- 
eries of  Bering  sea. 

The  foregoing  comprise  the  measures  of  general  im- 
portance which  passed  both  houseB,  were  approved  by  the 
president,  and  are  now  laws. 

The  Butler  Antt-Bond  Bill.— Aside  from  the  bills 
which  actually  became  laws,  many  important  measures 
passed   one   liouse  and  were  not  acted  on  iu  the  other 
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branch  of  congress.    Among  these  was  the  bill  of  Senator 
Marion  Butler  of  North  Carolina,  reading  as  follows: 

'  ''Be  it  enacted,  That  the  issuance  of  interest- bearing  bonds  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose  whatever  without  further  authority  of 
congress  is  hereby  prohibited." 

This  measure  caused  the  most  spirited  contest  of  the 
session  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Hill  of  New  York  leading  a 

Erotracted  opposition.     On  June  2  the  senate  passed  the 
ill  by  a  vote  of  33  to  25.    Tliose  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive were: 

Messrs.  Allen  (Neb.),  Bacon  (Ga.),  Bate  (Tenn.),  Berrv  (Ark.). 
Brown  (Utah).  Butler  (N.  V.\  Cannon  (Utah).  Chilton  (Tex.),  Daniel 
(Va.).  Dubois  (Ida.).  George  (Miss.),  Hansl>rough  (N.  D.),  Harris 
(Tenn.).  Jones  (.'Vrk.).  Jones  (Nev.).  Mills  (Tex.).  Mitchell  (Ore.). 
Morgan  (Ala.),  Pasco  (Fla.).  Peflfer  (Kan.).  Pettigrew  (S.  D.),  Prit- 
chard  (N.  C),  Pugh  (Ala.),  Stewart  (Nev.),  Teller  (Colo.),  Tillman 
(S.  C).  Turpie  (Ind.),  Vest  (Mo.),  Walthall  (Miss.).  Warren  (Wyo.), 
White  (Cal.),  Wolcott  ((^olo.). 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were: 

Messrs.  Aldrich  (R.  I.),  Allison  (To.).  Brice  (O.),  Burrows  (Mich.). 
Caffery  (La.),  Chandler  (N.  H.),  Cullom  (III.).  Davis  (Minn.).  Faulkner 
(W.  Va.).  Gallinger  (N.  H.).  Hale  (Me.),  Hawley  ((^onn.).  Hill  (N.  Y.). 
Lindsay  (Ky.),  Lodge  (Mass.).  McBride  (Ore.).  Mitchell  (Wis.), 
Nelson  (Minn.).  Palmer  (111.).  Piatt  (Conn.),  Quav  (Penn.),  Smith 
(X.  J.),  Vilas  (Wis.),  Wetmore  (R.  L),  Wilson  (Wash.). 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  10  republicans,  17 
democrats^  and  5  populists  supported  the  bill,  while  1(3 
republicans  and  9  democrats  voted  against  it. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  house,  Chairman  Dingley 
of  the  ways  anfd  means  committee  reported  it  adversely, 
June  5.    llis  report  states: 

"Practically,  the  senate  hill  under  consideration  takes  away  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury.the  power  to  horrow  either  gold  or  silver 
to  maintain  the  coin  redemption  fund,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  owns  only  28  millions  of  silver  dollars  and  a  little  over 
100  millions  of  gold  that  can  be  used  for  redemption  purposes,  which 
fund  would  disappear  in  a  very  brief  period  if  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  power  to  borrow  in  an  exigency  had  been  abrogated. 
The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  reckless  course  would  be  repudiation 
by  the  govern tnent,  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  such  a  panic 
in  the  country  as  was  never  before  experienced.*' 

Owing  to  the  adverse  report,  the  bond  bill  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  house. 

Senate  Bond  Investigation. — Another  bond  meas- 
ure which  excited  bitter  controversy  in  the  senate  was 
that  of  Mr,  Peffer  of  Kansas,  proposing  an  investigation 
of  recent  bond  issues.  After  a  stirring  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Hill  again  led  the  opposition,  the  investigation  was 
authorized  as  follows: 
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"  Resolved,  Tbat  the  committee  on  finauce  be  directed — 
"To  investigate  and  report  generally  all  the  material  facts  and 
circumstances  connecte<l  with  the  sale  of  United  States  bonds  by  tbe 
secretary  of  tbe  treasury  in  tbe  years  1894,  1895,  and  1896.  *  *  * 
"To  investigate  and  report  as  to  tbe  manner  of  disposing  of  said 
bonds,  by  wbat  authority,  and  what  contracts,  advertisements,  or 
proposals  were  made  by  tbe  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  relation 
thereto;  wbat  agreements  or  contracts,  and  whether  oral  or  in  writing, 
and  whether  publicly  or  privately,  were  entered  into  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  and  any  syndicate  or  person  or  persons  with  respect 
to  the  sale  and  purchase  of  tbe  bonds,  and  the  profits  made  or  to  be 
made  by  such  syndicate  or  any  person  or  persons  connected  with  such 
syndicate,  directly  or  indirectly;  whether  such  contract  or  agrreement 
had  any  and  what  effei:t  on  the  prices  offered  for  the  bonds,  wbat  the 
effect  was,  and  who,  if  any  person,  profited  by  it,  and  to  what  extent." 

■ 

Acting  on  this  resolution,  an  investigsiting  committee, 
drawn  from  the  membership  of  the  finance  committee, 
was  appointed  as  follows:  Senators  Harris,  Vest,  Walthall, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  and  Piatt.  The  committee  examined 
Secretary  Carlisle,  Assistant  Secretary  Curtis,  August 
Belmont,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  others,  and  had  not 
completed  its  work  at  tlie  end  of  June. 

Contempts  of  Court. — The  bill  regulating  the  prac- 
tice in  contempts  of  court  passed  the  senate,  but  did  not 
pass  the  house.  It  grew  out  of  the  great  railrotid  strike 
of  1894,  when  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  others  were  impris- 
oned for  contempt  of  court,  in  failing  to  observe  the  court 
order  to  desist  from  encouraging  the  strike. 

The  bill  pennits  summary  punishment  for  direct  contempt  of 
court,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge.  But  in  indirect  contempts, 
the  court  is  to  be  obliged  to  give  the  accused  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  purge  liiniself  of  such  contempt.  If  the  accused  answer,  tbe  trial 
shall  proceed  ui)on  testimony  produced  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  tbe 
accused  shall  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him;  and,  ui>on  a|)plication  of  the  accused,  a  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
had  as  in  any  criminal  case. 

Restricting  Immigration. — On  May  20  the  house 
passed  the  bill  further  restricting  immigration,  by  ex- 
cluding all  male  persons  between  sixteen  and  sixty  )-ears 
of  age  who  cannot  both  read  and  write  the  P]nglish  lan- 
guage or  some  other  language.  In  the  senate  Mr.  Lodge  re- 
ported the  bill  with  the  following  addition: 

"For  tbe  purpose  of  testing  the  ability  of  the  immigrant  to  read 
and  write,  the  inspection  officers  shall  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  printed  on  numbered  uniform 
pastel>oard  slips,  each  containing  five  lines  of  said  constitution  printed 
in  the  various  languages  of  tbe  immigrants,  in  double  small  pica  type. 
The  immigrant  may  designate  the  language  in  which  he  prefers  the 
test  shall  l)e  made.  Each  immigrant  shall  be  require<l  to  draw  one 
of  said  slips  from  the  box  and  read,  and  aft-erward  write  out,  in  full 
view  of  the  immigration  officers,    the  five  lincM   printed  thereon. 
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Eacli  slip  shall  be  retarned  to  the  box  immediately  after  the  test  is 
finished;  aud  the  contents  of  the  box  shall  be  shaken  up  by  an 
inspection  officer  before  another  drawing  is  made.  No  immigrant 
failing  to  read  and  write  out  the  slip  thus  drawn  by  him  shall  Im  ad- 
mitted; but  he  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  from  which  be  came 
at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  or  railroad  comjiany  which  brought 
him,  as  now  provided  by  law." 

Tho  bill  was  fixed  as  the  first  order  of  business  in  the 
senate  on  the  reconvening  of  congress  in  December  of  the 
present  year. 

Niearagiia  Canal  Bills. — Bills  to  incorporate  tho 
Nicaragua  Canal  Company,  and  to  build  the  i-ailway, 
were  reported  favorably  in  the  senate  and  house,  but  were 
not  acted  on  in  either  body.  The  bills  in  each  house  pro- 
pose $100,000,000  of  canal  bonds,  guaranteed  by  tho 
United  States,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  building  tho 
canal.  The  house  rci)ort  sums  up  tho  advantages  of  tho 
project  as  follows: 

''The  board  of  engineers  have  stated  in  their  depositions  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  that  they  believe  the  Nicaragua 
canal  is  entirely  feasible,  aud  when  completed  will  be  practicable  for 
commercial  purposes;  but  they  differ  with  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
pany as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  work.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  this  great  in- 
terocennic  waterway  are  so  vast  that  w^e  believe  the  canal  should  be 
built,  even  though  the  cost  of  its  construction  exceed  the  figures  of 
the  board  of  engineers.  In  our  opinion  the  government  should  assist 
the  company  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  even  if  it  costs  over 
$150,000,000;  but  if,  as  we  believe,  it  can  be  constructed  for  about 
$100,000,000,  so  much  the  better.  The  canal  should  be  built  as  a 
matter  of  national  need. 

'*  The  difference  of  opinion  existing  between  the  board  of  engi- 
neers and  the  engineers  of  the  company  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  feasibility  or  practicability  of  the  canal,  nor  in  any  way  lessen  its 
importance  to  the  United  States.  From  all  the  evidence  submitted 
to  the  committee,  it  is  evident  that  the  canal  is  a  perfectly  feasible 
project.  Under  tbese  circumstances  we  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing that  congress  should  take  immediate  action  to  give  such  aid  to  tbe 
enterprise  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  funds  which  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  work  already  commenced.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from  such 
co-operation  are  untold,  whereas  the  risk  is  practically  nothing. 

'*It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  a  commanding  sense  of 
patriotic  duty  to  our  whole  country  demands  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  give  such  aid  to  the  enterprise  as  will  assure  its 
speedy  and  economical  construction.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  canal  will  be  built  or  not,  but  as  to  who  sball  build  it 
and  who  shall  control  it  when  built.  The  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
interoceanic  waterway  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  its  impor- 
tance and  advantages  to  commerce  have  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Its  consmnination  is  inevitable,  for  its  necessity  is  present  and 
imperative;  and  when  completed  it  will  insure  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  interests  and  industries  of  the  American  people." 
Vol  e^%4. 
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Paeifle  Railway  Debt. — Bills  to  fnnd  the  Pacific 
railway  debt  were  reported  in  both  houses,  but  not  passed. 
The  debt  reaches  61  millions  and  is  fast  maturing,  so  that 
some  mode  of  settlement  is  imperative.  The  bills  reported 
seek  to  extend  the  debt  over  a  period  of  years  and  grad- 
ually extinguish  it.  Adverse  re|K>rt8  were  made  in  both 
houses,  and  notice  given  of  strenuous  opposition  to  this 
plan  of  extension. 

Private  Acts. — Among  the  private  acts  of  interest 
were  those  pensioning  the  widow  of  General  Doubleday  at 
1(100  per  month;  the  widow  of  General  Walter  Q.  Gresham 
at  tlOO  per  month;  the  widow  of  General  Thomas  Ewing 
at  $75;  and  the  daughter  of  General  Phil  Kearney  at  t2b. 

Senate  and  Houne  Calendar  Bills.— Among  the 

bills  on  the  senate  calendar  at  the  date  of  adjournment, 
which  had  been  favorably  reported  from  committees,  were 
a  number  of  considerable  importance,  among  which  were 
the  following: 

House  %bill  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  Alaska  fur-spnl 
herd;  house  bill  to  reduce  the  causes  in  which  the  penalty  of  death 
maj  be  inflicted;  senate  resolution  to  o})en  to  public  entry  the  Uncuni- 
pahfH^  Indian  reservation  in  Utah;  senate  bills  for  admission  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  as  states;  senate  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a 
non*pArti8an  labor  commission;  senate  resolution  autliorizing  the  ap- 
]>ointment  of  a  Board  of  Naval  Officers  to  report  upon  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing a  coaling  station  on  Navassa  island;  senate  bill  providing 
for  the  election  of  a  delegate  in  congress  from  Alaska;  senate  bill  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy;  senate  bill  for  laying  a 
cable  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  and  Japan;  and  senate 
bill  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prepare  a  uni- 
form freight  classification. 

Among  the  more  important  measures  on  the  house  cal- 
endar, were  the  following: 

To  aid  the  public-land  states  to  establish  and  support  schools  of 
mines;  to  amend  the  postal  laws  relating  to  second-class  matter:  to 
create  a  special  commission  on  highways — the  **Good  Koads  Commis- 
sion;" the  Hawaii-Jnpan-China  cable  bill;  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic;  to  authorize 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  to  fonn  a  constitution  and  state  govem- 
ment;  to  grant  per  diem  service  pensions  to  honorably  discharged 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  to  prevent  the 
purchase  of  or  speculating  in  claims  against  the  government 
by  United  States  officers;  to  prevent  free  labor  from  convict 
competition;  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  delegate  in  congress 
from  Alaska;  and  bills  to  provide  for  the  admission  as  states  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico. 
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BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  Steel  Pool. — One  of  the  most  important  events 
of  the  quarter  was  the  formation  of  the  steel  pool  in  April. 
This  'Margest  combination  of  manufacturers  Known  to  the 
modern  industrial  world  "  consists  of  twenty-one  steel  com- 
panies; and,  though  not  all  the  great  companies  are  in- 
cluded in  it,  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
control  the  output  and  to  advance  the  prices  of  steel  bil- 
lets.    The  companies  in  the  pool  are: 

Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  South  Bethlehem,  Penn.;  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  of  Steelton,  Penn  ;  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Spar- 
row's Point,  Md. ;  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Scranton,  Penn. ; 
Camhria  Iron  Company,  Johnstown,  Penn. ;  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  Jones  &  Langhlins,  Limited,  Pittsburg, 
Penn.;  Halnsworth  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  National  Tube 
Works  Company,  McKeesport,  Penn.;  Shenango  Valley  Steel  Com- 
pany, Newcastle,  Penn.;  Wheeling  Steel  Works,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; 
Riverside  Iron  Works,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.;  Bellaire  Steel  Company, 
Bella! re.  O. ;  Junction  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Mingo  Junction.  O. ;  Ash- 
land Steel  Company ,  Ashland,  Ky. ;  King,  Gilbert  &  W^amer,  Columbus, 
O. ;  Ohio  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  O. ;  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  O. ;  Johnson  Company,  Lorain,  O. ;  Otis  Steel  (Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  O. ;  and  the  Union  Steel  C4>mpany,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

The  only  steel-making  companies  of  importance  that 

are  not  comprised  in  the  pool  are  these  six: 

Schoenberger  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  North  Branch 
Steel  Company  of  Danville,  Penn.;  Wellman  Steel  Company  of 
Thurlow,  Penn.;  Pottstown  Iron  Company  of  Pottstown,  Penn., 
(which  has  not  produced  any  steel  for  several  months);  Trov  Steel 
Company  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  which  is 
kept  out  of  the  pool  by  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  capital  interested  in  the  pool  is  $300,000,000. 
Every  mill  has  its  percentage  in  tfle  pool,  the  distribution 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  total  shipments  month  by 
month.  Any  concern  which  exceeds  its  allotment  pays 
$2  per  ton  for  its  excess,  the  money  thus  collected  being 
distributed  among  the  works  which  have  not  shipped  their 
allotment.  The  concerns  will  not  deal  through  commis- 
sion merchants  and  brokers,  but  with  consumers  directly. 

Business  Failures. — At  the  opening  of  the  quarter 
Bradstreefs  had  to  report  that  the  total  number  of  fail- 
ures for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  was  much 
larger  than  usual.     It  was  in  fact 

"So  much  larger  than  ever  before  as  to  challenge  attention, 
particularly  when  it  is  recalled  that  these  reports  exclude  fail- 
ures of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions, in  transportation  enterprises,  or  as  employes  in  mercantile 
and  Industrial  concerns,  or  of  those  engaged  in  purely  personal  service." 

For  the  three  months  ended  March  31  the  business  fail- 
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iires  in  the  United  States  numbered  4,512,  or  exactly  700 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1895.  The 
largest  number  in  any  previous  first  quarter  was  in  1885, 
when  the  total  was  4,050.  The  total  liabilities  in  that 
quarter  amounted  to  $41,464,000;  but  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1806  the  amount  of  liabilities  was  162,513,000. 

Textile  IndnntrieH. — The  condition  of  these  indus- 
tries throughout  the  quarter  was  one  of  great  depression. 
At  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  signs  of  improvement  were 
not  encouraging.  The  tendency  was  still  downward.  In  the 
last  week  of  June  fourteen  announcements  were  published 
of  the  closing  of  woolen  mills,  and  only  one  announce- 
ment of  incresise  in  hours  of  work.  Most  of  the  cotton 
mills  in  New  England  announced  a  stoppage  of  work  for 
two  weeks  in  July  and  two  weeks  in  August.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  June  there  were  3,000,000  pieces  of  print  cloth  on 
hand  unsold,  with  prices  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 

Mercantile  Hentiment. — At  the  end  of  June  the 
mercantile  situation  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  in  spite 
of  the  usual  depression  incident  to  a  holiday  season,  and 
especially  a  holiday  season  during  a  political  campaign. 
There  was  no  general  desire  shown  on  the  part  of  merchants 
to  borrow;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  had  for  some  time 
been  to  bring  their  affairs  more  nearly  down  to  a  cash  basis. 
Thoughtful  men  were  desirous  of  being  out  of  debt.  They 
knew  that,  whi^tever  might  be  the  ultimate  benefits  or  dis- 
advantages to  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  the  result  for  a  time,  longer  or  shorter,  could  not 
fail  to  be  great  confusion  while  a  readjustment  of  values  to 
the  new  standard  was  in  progress. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  POLICY. 

Owing  to  the  important  place  assigned  to  the  question 
of  reciprocity  in  the  republican  national  platform  of  1896 
(p.  258),  special  interest  attaches  at  this  time  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  working  of  the  treaties  which  were  concluded  in 
accordance  with  Section  3  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  act  of 
1890,  and  were  abrogated  by  the  democratic  53d  congress 
in  1894.  A  full  record  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
tiie  negotiations  of  each  of  those  treaties,  of  their  bearing 
upon  the  expansion  of  American  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  effects  of  their  repeal,  will  be  found  in  preceding  num- 
bers of  CuRREKT  History.*    Under  the  McKinley  law, 

*  See  Vol.  1.  pp.  90.  92,  218^  281.  313.  348,  350,  400,  477.  and  560:  Vol.  S.  pp.  6. 
126,  and  336;  Vol.  8,  pp.  21.  559,  and  687;  Vol.  4,  pp.  47,  286,  655,  and  778;  VoL  5, 
Mi- &2 and 54;  Vol.6,  p  181. 
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it  will  be  remembered^  the  president  was  empowered  to 
suspend  the  free  introduction  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
tea,  and  hides  from  any  country  imposing  upon  American 
products  duties  in  his  opinion  reciprocally  unequal  and 
unreasonable.  The  rates  of  duty  to  oe  levied  during  such 
suspension,  were  fixed  by  the  law.  Under  this  act  trea- 
ties of  reciprocity  were  concluded  with  Brazil,  Spain  (for 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico),  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  San 
Domingo,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  ^Nicaragua, 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana.  While  dif- 
fering in  details,  the  general  principle  underlying  all  the 
conventions,  was  to  grant  the  privileges  of  the  American 
market  to  foreign  products  only  on  condition  of  securing 
for  American  proa  nets  reciprocal  advantages  in  foreign 
markets.  In  1894  the  democratic  tariff  legislation  of  the 
53d  congress  annulled  the  treaties  and  ignored  their  prin- 
ciple. 

Working  of  the  Treaties.— With  the  exception  of 
some  special  lines — notably  flour — it  does  not  appear  from 
the  returns  of  foreign  trade  in  recent  years  tnat  the  re- 
ciprocity treaties  were  accompanied  by  the  full  decree  of 
expansion  in  American  foreign  commerce  whicn  the 
framers  of  the  treaties  had  expected.  It  should,  however, 
be  noted  that  all  economic  causes,  whatever  may  be  their 
natural  tendency,  are  liable  in  actual  working  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  operation  of  other  principles  whose  real 
bearing  may  be  overlooked;  so  that  any  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  expansion  or  falling  off  of  exports  or  imports  may 
require  to  be  qualified  in  the  light  of  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  active  principles  at  work.  Except  in 
the  case  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  there  was  no  marked 
general  increase  of  American  foreign  commerce  during 
the  life  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  and  no  marked  general 
decline  immediately  following  their  abrogation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures  of  our  trade  with  Germany  since 
1888: 

FOREIGN  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 


Year. 


1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

189« 

189R 

1894 

1895 

1896  (estimated). 


Imp<^>rts  from.      Exports  to 


$78,421,885 

$56,414,171 

81. 74^.546 

68.002,594 

98.837,888 

85,563,812 

97.01«,883 

92.795,456 

82,907.5.53 

10&,521.558 

9tf.210.208 

88,578,988 

69.387.905 

92,857,163 

81.01 1.44:i 

92,058,953 

99,542.166 

ra.390,290 

The  reciprocity  agreement  went  into  operation  Febru 
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ary  1,  1892  (Vol.  1,  p.  477),  or  after  the  middle  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1892.  In  that  year  there  was  a  very  large  export, 
but  in  1893,  wholly  under  reciprocity,  the  exports  were 
less  than  in  1890  or  1891;  in  1894  there  was  an  increase, 
but  the  export  for  1895,  nearly  all  of  which  was  subsequent 
to  the  termination  of  the  agreement,  was  the  same  as  the 
previous  year;  the  exports  for  the  current  year  show  a  con- 
siderable decline. 

In  the  case  of  the  treaty  with  Brazil,  the  earliest  reci- 
procitv  treaty  concluded,  which  went  into  operation  April 
1, 1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  92),  the  year  1892  showed  but  little  in- 
crease in  the  American  export  trade;  1893  and  1894  showed 
considerable  decrease;  1895,  part  of  which  was  subsequent 
to  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  showed  increase;  while  esti- 
mates for  the  fiscal  year  1896  show  no  falling  ofl!.  Fig- 
ures are  given  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 


Year. 


1888 

18K9 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896  (estimated). 


Imports  from. 


$5.%7]0,234 
60.403.804 
a0,318.756 
83,230,595 

118,633.604 
76.228.188 
79.360.159 
78.831.476 
78,549.083 


Exports  to. 

$7,137,008 
9,351,061 
11,978214 
14,190,949 
14.291,878 
12,388.124 
13.866,006 
15.165.009 
15.858.974 


On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  treaty  with  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  was  undoubtedly  a  large  increase  in  Amer- 
ican exports,  due  to  the  concessions  secured  from  Spain,  as 
the  following  figures  show: 

FOREICiN  TRADE  WITH  CUBA  AND  PORTO  RIOO. 


Year. 


1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

lH9i 

1893 

181U 

1895 

1896  Vestimateii)* 


Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

$53,781,570 

$12,023,178 

65,837.996 

18,926.242 

57,855.217 

15.381,963 

64.878,505 

14,380.122 

81.179,678 

20.809,578 

82.715,129 

26,668,299 

78,818.895 

22.84&t») 

54,812.468 

14.147.248 

49.128.507 

10.635,522 

The  temporary  schedule  took  effect  September  1,  1891; 
and  the  permanent,  July  1,  1892  (Vol.  l,p.  348).  An  al- 
most immediate  result  was  that  the  United  States  secured 
a  large  part  of  the  flour  trade  of  Cuba,  which  Spain  had 
held  before  the  treaty  and  which  Spain  has  since  resumed. 
We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  our  exports  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  had  shown  some  increase  before  the 
treaty  was  signed^  and  that  the  enormous  falling  off  in 
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1895  and  1896  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  curtailment 
in  the  purchasins^  power  of  the  Gnbaus  due  to  the  low 
price  of  sugar  and  the  demoralization  accompanying  the 
present  war  in  the  island. 

No  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  with  Venezuela,  the 
result  being  that  the  duties  imposed  in  the  United  States 
caused  a  transfer  of  Venezuelan  coifee  exports  to  Europe, 
and  our  imports  from  the  republic  fell  off  about  two-thirds. 
Our  exports  thither  haye^  on  the  other  hand^  shown  but 
little  change. 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  from  the  results 
noted  above,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  reciprocity  policy. 
It  is  undoubtedly  effective  in  special  circumstances  and 
along  special  lines;  but  there  are  also  other  conditions 
which  operate  materially  to  expand  or  to  contract  foreign 
commerce. 

On  May  28  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  reciprocity 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  American  export  trade, 
was  submitted  to  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives  by  a  sub-committee  (Mr.  Hopkins 
of  Illinois,  chairman)  consisting  of  the  republican  mem- 
bers, who  had  for  some  time  been  conducting  an  investi- 
gation. Statements  were  gathered  from  many  representa- 
tives of  the  various  arts  and  industries  interested.  The 
report  is  of  course  a  partisan  one,  but  is  interesting  to  all 
students  of  this  important  subject.  A  summary  of  it  is 
here  presented. 

A  "remarkable  unanimity"  was  noted  as  to  the  valae  and  re- 
sults of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  their 
repeal.  In  the  case  of  (Germany,  it  is  stated,  the  treaty  removed  the 
embargo  which  had  been  placed  on  American  products  in  1880,  ad- 
mitted free  a  number  of  agricultural  products  and  many  more  at  a 
greatly  reduced  rate  of  duty.  '*  For  twelve  years  the  United  States 
had  tried  to  accomplish  this  by  diplomatic  negotiations;  but  it  had 
always  failed  until  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  policy  enabled  the 
sficretary  of  state  to  offer  the  (Germans  a  compensation  which  they 
deemed  equivalent  in  the  free  admission  of  their  beet  sugar  to  the 
United  States." 

The  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  in  spite  of  the 
formal  protest  of  her  ambassador,  has  been  the  adoption  by  that  coun- 
try of  a  policy  of  retaliation  which  has  been  a  serious  blow  to  the 
American  export  trade  thither.  Sympathetic  retaliation  has  followed 
from  Austria,  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Denmark,  until  now  American 
agricultural  products  are  practically  shut  out  of  the  markets  of  north - 
em  Europe,  and  the  result  if  (elt  by  every  man  who  raises  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  com,  or  who  sen  is  a  hog  or  steer  to  the  stock  yards. 
Thus  exports  of  corn  to  Euro})e  dropped  from  52,000,000  bushels  in 
1894  to  23.000,000  bushels  in  1895.  Exports  of  wheat  dropped 
from  84,000,000  bushels  to  71,000,000.  There  was  a  loss  in  the  exports 
of  flour  of  1,700,000  barrels,  and  other  interests  suffered  accordingly. 
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Extended  mentioo  is  made  of  the  protests  filed  by  Austria,  Gaate- 
mala,  Brazil,  and  other  countries  against  the  repeal. 

Tbe  report  next  dwelb  on  the  effect  of  the  repeal  on  the  milling 
and  live-stock  industries,  which,  it  says,  have  suffered  more  by  the 
revocation  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  than  any  other  interests. 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  flour  is  quoted  as  having  in- 
formed the  committee  that  the  loss  to  the  merchant  millers  of  this 
country  occasioned  by  the  repeal  was  at  least  $16,000,000  a  year,  or 
4,000,000  barreb  of  flour.  Large  mill-owners  assert  that  the  reci- 
procity treaties  of  1890  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Thev  kept  the  flour  trade  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  were  the  cause  of  the  fine  development  of  that  industry,  which 
has  placed  the  United  States  ahead  of  all  other  milling  oountrios. 
The  effect  of  their  repeal  is  the  disastrous  milling  trade  now  existing. 

The  fear  is  expressed  by  the  committee,  that  the  injury  done  to 
American  commerce  with  Brazil  by  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  ar- 
rangement is  permanent,  at  least  so  far  as  flour  is  concerned.  Under 
that  convention,  from  April  1,1891,  to  August  28,  1894,  flour  from 
the  United  States  was  admitted  free  into  that  country.  Now  there  is 
a  duty. of  52  cents  a  barrel.  Then  this  country  had  absolute  control 
of  the  market.  Now  American  wheat  and  flour  exporters  are  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  Ar^ntine  Republic  and  the  capitalists 
who  have  erected  mills  in  Brazil  to  grind  the  wheat  from  that  coun- 
try and  Uruguay. 

The  report  shows  that  under  reciprocity  American  exports  of 
flour  to  the  German  empire  increased  from  9,000  barrels  in  1881  to 
54.000  in  1892.  In  1893  these  importations  were  increased  to  210,000 
barrels,  with  a  further  exportation  to  280,000  barrels  in  1894.  One 
year  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  exports  of  flour  to  Germany 
were  reduced  to  256,000  barrels.  Equally  interesting  are  the  statis- 
tics with  reference  to  the  exportation  of  flour  to  France.  In  1892  the 
value  of  these  exports  was  $1,178,000,  while  now  it  has  dwindled  to 
$4,000. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  great 
nations  are  increasing  their  rates  of  tariff  both  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  industries  and  for  revenue;  and  attention  is  directed  to  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  colonial  secretary  of  Great  Britain,  on 
March  25  (p.  181).  in  which  he  proposed  an  imperial  ZoUvereinhiaed 
on  free  trade  within  and  a  tariff  for  protection  without  the  British 
empire.  This  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  development  of  the  pro- 
tection sentiment  in  Great  Britain. 

Regarding  trade  with  Liatin  America,  the  report  states  that  last 
year  the  United  States  bought  of  the  republics  to  the  south  of  it 
products  worth  in  the  aggregate  $240,000,000.  and  that  92  per  cent 
of  these  products  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  During  the  same  year 
it  sold  to  them  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $143,000,000,  which  was 
taxed  from  5  to  100  per  cent  on  its  value  in  their  custom  houses.  The 
balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States,  $103,000,000,  was  paid  in 
gold. 

''The  exports  from  Englaud  to  Latin  America  consist  of  cotton 
goods  and  other  wearing  apparel,  drugs  and  medicines,  machinery 
and  implements,  boots  and  shoes  and  other  articles  of  leather,  hard- 
ware, railway  supplies  and  other  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  and  all  the 
various  forms  of  manufactured  merchandise  that  enter  into  the  wants 
of  mea.  The  almost  uniform  testimony  of  tbe  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers who  have  replied  to  the  enquiries  sent  out  by  this  commit- 
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li«.  is  that  tlie  advAiita^eDJnjed  by  tlieir  competitora  in  cheaper  la 
bor,  inconvenient  banking  facilities,  and  in  regular  lined  of  tranepor- 
tatioD,  are  almost  insanuouotable  obstacles  to  the  eitenaion  of  Ibeir 
trade.  While  the  reciprocity  arraDgemeDt  was  inopemtioo  in  Bratll. 
the  privileges  it  gave  to  merchandise  from  the  United  States  were  an 
alinoat  complete  offset  to  the  advantages  their  European  rivaU  had 
(■njoyed;  and  if  tliej' hnd  been  allowed  to  remain  undiBlurl)ed.  our 
inannfactDTers  and  mer- 
chants might  have  obtained 
a  fair  share  of  the  trade." 

PUBLIC  AC- 
COUNTS. 

The  Pnblle  Debt. 

— At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  3U, 
the  total  pnblic  debt  of 
the  United  States,  less 
1207,432,096.70  cash 
balance  in  the  treas- 
ury, was  J955,297,- 
233.70,  against  t933,- 
830,667  net  public 
debt  on  June  30, 1895, 
an  increase  of  t22,46G, 
586  during  the  year. 
The  official  figures  uok.  john  n.  cABueLi 
showing  details  of  the  secretary  or  thj 

debt,  also  treasury  assets  and  liabilities,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  are  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  JUNE  80,  I8W. 

InWrot-bearlnedsbt |84T,»8.B<0.00 

Debt  on  which  Interest  has  cBUBed  since  maiurity l,flS6.Bl«.ai 

Debt  bearing  no  Ipterest 873,738,570.14 

TouiEToBsdBbt (i,aa.7»,a50  40 

Cash  balance  In  treasury gaT.'l3S,a9e  7U 

Total  net  debt ^S65.M7,»«.7fl 

CASH  IN  TUE  TKEASURV. 

Gnld-Cofn $1I1.WB.SS1).78 

Bars , )B,«l7.0!i4.l8- |l«,ft»,a83.SI 

Silver-Dollars jre.8H.M3  00 

SnhstdlarT  coin 15.730.B78.22 

Ban n».aM,(lW.73—    5ia,3ie,;iS  BB 

Paper— United  States  notes 121  .^rat.ffig.OO 

Treaiurr  notes  ol  1800 M.MS.Oie.oo 

dold  oerllflcates. <B7.1i|000 

Silver  oerUfluates. ll.&MI.OM.oa 

Certlflcates  of  deposit  (act  Jane  8,  ISTH} tao.OOA.OO 

Nation*' bank  notes. 10,8«i,nn),S5—    i:8,S71,ftil.8s 

Other— Bondii.  Interest  and  coupons  paid,  an-alt- 

Init  relmbnrsement ai.BSH-OO 

Minor  ooln  and  fractional  ourrency I.SVI.Maai 

Deposits  in  nat'l  bank  depositaries- Ken'l  acc't...      18,0K8.M],4V 

Disbanlns  offloers' balances S.7flH.BS3.24~      laiM.aao.OO 

Arerejrate |t»3,905,fa5.51 
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Gold  oertificateB $42,818,180.00 

Silver  oertiflcates. 342,619,504.00 

Oertlficatos  of  deposit  (act  J  uue  8, 1872) 81 .900,000.00 

Treasury  notes  011890 120,688.280.00- $547410.973.00 

Fund  for  redemp  of  uncurreiit  nat'l  bank  notes.       8,247,48604 

Oatstandlncr  checks  and  drafts 8.481,077.60 

Disbursing  olAoers*  balanoes 21.818,811.47 

Agency  aooonnts,  etc 5,815,190.61—     89,882,566.81 

Gold  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 167,482,006.70 967,482.096.70 


AfTgreKate $863,905,686.51 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  country  has  been  enor- 
mously increased  within  the  last  few  years.     On  July  1, 

1893,  it  was  in  round  numbers  $585,000,000;  on  July  1, 

1894,  it  was  $635,000,000;  on  July  1,  1895,  it  stood  at 
$716,000,000;  on  July  1,  1896,  it  had  reached  $847,000,- 
000— a  total  increase  of  $*aS62,000,000  in  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  now  made  up  of  about  $722,000,000  in  4  per 
cent,  $100,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  and  $25,000,000  in  2  per 
cent  bonds. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures.— The  expenditures  of 
the  government  for  the  tiscal  year  ended  June  30,  exceeded 
receipts  by  over  $26,000,000,  as  compared  with  a  deficit 
of  about  $42,000,000  in  1895,  and  about  $70,000,000  in 
1894.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  1896^  with  figures 
for  1895  for  comparison: 

RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR. 


Customs . 

Internal  revenue. 
Miscellaneous.... 


Total. 


1896-0. 


$160.6S4.£kl 

146,506,264 

19,146.611 


$S26.189.3!i» 


18M-5. 


$153,749,406 

143.567,464 

16,993,297 


$318,810,106 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR. 


ctvil  and  miscellaneous. 

War ;. 

Navy 

IndiauH 

Pensions 

Interest  


Total. 


1895-6. 

1894-6. 

$Sr.968.558 
50,830.981 
27,148,381 
12,163.166 

139.434,046 
35,386,488 

$352,231,4;t) 

$93,272,591 

61,820,304 

28.800,836 

9,934.441 

141,391.624 
30,916.920 

$856,135,.215 

Customs  duties  during  the  year  just  ended  brought  in 
$160,534,351,  or  about  seven  and  three-quarters  millions 
more  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Sugar  duties  last 
year  helped  out  amazingly  in  revenue,  and  at  least  twelve 
millions  of  this  comparative  increase  in  customs  duties 
came  from  this  source.     While  the  importation  of  raw 
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sugars  last  year  did  not  reach  normal,  or  what  it  was  in 
1892,  still  the  higher  price  of  the  raw  commodity  latterly 
has  brought  in  a  revenue  of  perhaps  $30,000,000,  or  fully 
112,000,000  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

Internal  revenue  receipts  for  the  year  were  1146,508,- 
2G4,  or  three  millions  more  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  whisky  tax  yiehled  about  $78,000,000,  or  sev- 
eral millions  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
revenues  from  taxes  on  fermented  liquors  and  tobacco  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

Monetary  Circulation. — The  total  circulation  of  the 
country  June  30,  was  ♦1,509,725,200 — aper  capita  of  $21.15, 
against  *1, 604,131,968,  or  a  per  capita  of  $22.96,  a  year 
ago — a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $94,406,768.  The 
amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  money  in  circulation  on 
the  dates  mentioned,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 


Gold  coin 

Standard  silver  doUan . 

Subsidiarr  silver 

Gf>ld  ceitfflcates 

Silver  certificates 

Silver  treasury  notes. . . 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates  . . . 
National  bank  notes 


July  1, 1696. 


Totals. 


9456.188,488 
52,175.998 
59,999,805 
42.8»,759 

881,359,509 
96,317,861 

225,451.858 
81,840.000 

215,381,937 


S1..V)9.735,200 


July  1,  1895. 


$480,875,067 

51,968,168 

60.219.718 

48.881,569 

819.781.758 

115,978.708 

865,109,456 

55,405,000 

207,047,546 


$1,604,131,968 


Coinage. — The  coinage  at  the  mints  during  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  reached  a  total  value  of  1171,188,468;  number 
of  pieces  coined,  78,330,773.     Details  are  given  as  follows: 

COINAGE,  1895-6. 


Gold 

Silver 

Minor  coins. 


Totals 


Number 
of  pieces. 


$58,878,490    8.584.760 

11.440,6411  20.424.539 

809,887  54,821,481 


$71,188.4681  78,880,778 


The  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  was  1(7,500,82:;! 
— almost  wholly  within  the  last  half-year,  the  amount  du- 
ring that  period  being  $7,500,412.  There  was  no  coinage 
except  for  proof  pieces  until  January,  when  Secretary 
Carlisle  found  it  necessary  to  order  additional  coinage  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  Sherman  notes  presented  for  re- 
demption in  silver. 
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THE  ARMT. 

The  manufacture  of  a  new  gun  device  known  as  the 
'^  centre-pintle  ^'  gun  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Fortihcations.  The  average  gun  heretofore  has  been 
limited  in  its  fire  to  an  arc  of  \W\  but  the  centre-pintle 
gun  will  command  an  all-around  fire.  The  invention  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  Buffington-Crozier  10-inch  rifles — the 
first  application  of  the  principle  of  an  all-around  fire  to 
any  guns  mounted  on  disappearing  carriages. 

On  April  9  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  military  affairs  submitted  a  favorable  report  on 
the  pending  joint  resolution  reviving  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general to  be  conferred  upon  Major-General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  commander  of  the  army. 

THE  NATY. 

Speed  Trials. — The  new  class  of  war  vessels  known 
as  the  *^ Indiana  class''  now  numbers  four,  the  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Oregon,  and  Massachusetts,  The  government  re- 
quired of  the  builders  of  these  vessels  that  they  attain  a 
speed  of  not  less  than  fifteen  knots  an  hour.  The  fastest 
of  these  ships  is  the  Oregon,  and  the  speed  that  she  showed 
in  her  trial  trip  off  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  May  15,  was 
16.78  knots.  The  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco, 
her  builders,  receive  $1 75,000  premium  for  excess  of  speed 
over  contract  requirements. 

The  Massachusetts,  which  made  her  trial  trip  off  the 
Maine  coast,  April  25,  attained  a  speed  hardly  less  than 
that  of  the  Oregon.  Her  record  for  four  hours'  continuous 
steaming  was  1 0. 2079  knots  an  hour.  For  6. 2  knots  she  made 
the  unusual  record  of  17.3  knots  an  hour.  The  premium 
which  the  Cramps,  her  builders,  won,  was  $100,000. 

Launch  of  tlie  "  Terror.'*— On  April  15  the  double- 
tnrreted  monitor  Terror  was  launched  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy  yard.  Work  was  begun  on  her  twenty-two  years 
ago,  but,  through  smallness  of  available  appropriations, 
has  been  allowed  to  lag  until  this  year. 

The  Terror  bas  a  displacement  of  8,990  tons,  is  propelled  by  twin 
screws,  and  is  expected  to  have  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour. 
Two  10-incb  guns  in  eacb  turret  compose  ber  battery. 

The  Puritan,  a  larger  monitor  with  12-inch  guns,  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. 
The  recent  large  appropriations  for  the  navy  have  stimu- 
lated work  on  the  monitors  as  well  as  on  other  classes  of 
vessels. 
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Dndley  Pnenmatie  Gun.— On  April  13  the  Sims- 
Dudley  Defense  Company  submitted  their  new  power- 
pneumatic  gun  to  a  test.  The  object  of  the  test  was  to 
show  that  the  gun  could  project  high  explosives  without 

f^un{)owder.  This  gun  is  less  ponderous,  and  its  machinery 
ess  intricate,  than  that  of  other  pneumatic  or  dynamite 
guns,  because  it  requires  neither  boiler,  accumulator,  nor 
compressor,  inasmuch  as  the  compressed  air  can  be  created 
in  a  few  seconds  by  the  use  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  The 
powder  is  exploded  in  a  series  of  three  tubes  which  are  in 
uninterrupted  communication. 

There  were  two  parts  to  the  test.  The  first  consisted 
in  firing  five  32-pound  projectiles,  loaded  with  fifteen 
pounds  of  explosive  gelatine,  a  mile  into  Long  Island 
sound.  This  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  second 
part,  however,  was  less  successful.  A  target  was  set  up 
2,100  yards  from  the  gun;  and  a  cigar-shaped  *'dummv 
projectile  filled  with  high  explosives  was  used.  In  this 
**  dummy  "  there  were  two  plugs  of  wood,  a  chamber  filled 
with  powder,  one  filled  with  lead,  and  a  metallic  point. 
The  result  of  the  test  was  the  explosion  of  the  ^un.  This 
accident  was  attributed  to  a  defect  in  one  of  tne  plugs  in 
the  " dummy, '^  which  allowed  it  to  split  and  consequently 
prevented  its  being  expelled  from  the  gun. 

Armor-Plate  Tests. — At  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Com- 
pany's proving  grounds  on  May  5,  a  plate  representing  the 
group  of  plates  for  the  turrets  of  the  battleship  Iowa  was 
tested.  The  plate  was  17  feet  wide,  9  feet  high,  and  15 
inches  thick.  This  was  cracked  with  a  Carpenter  projec- 
tile, weighing  500  pounds,  fired  from  a  10-inch  gun  with 
a  charge  of  154  pounds  of  powder. 

Throughout  the  whole  nistory  of  testing  iron  and  steel 
plates,  the  advantage  seems  to  have  been  with  the  gun. 
This  was  certainly  true  during  the  years  when  iron  or 
steel  or  compound  plates  were  used.  After  the  Harvey 
process  was  invented,  however,  the  armor  seemed  to  have 
the  better  of  the  contest.  "  Harvey ized"  plates  present 
a  face  hard  enough  to  cut  glass,  and  depend  for  their  power 
of  resistance  ratner  upon  this  hardness  than  upon  thick- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  in  gun-making 
has  kept  pace  with  that  in  plate  manufacture;  and  at 
present  the  gun,  in  test  cases,  seems  to  be  able  to  crack 
any  armor  that  may  be  procured.  In  action,  however,  the 
advantage  of  careful  and  direct  aim  cannot  be  procured, 
as  the  target  is  not  likely  to  be  stationary  as  it  is  at  the 
proving  grounds^  and  the  ball  is  not  sure  to  strike  the  ves- 
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sel  squarely.  The  competition  between  the  gan  and  ar- 
mor makers  continues.  At  present  the  gun  seems  to  have 
the  advantage;  but  the  supreme  test  of  the  Harvey ized 
steel  plates  is  awaited  with  great  interest. 

A  Turret  Tested. — On  May  9  an  experiment  was 
made  in  testing  the  structural  sufficiency  of  a  turret  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  on  the  Indiana.  The  result  of  the  test 
was  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  turret  framing  to  with- 
stand a  shock  of  more  than  25,000  foot  tons.  The  ammu- 
nition consisted  of  a  10-inch  shell  of  475  pounds,  a  12-inch 
shell  of  807  pounds,  with  a  charge  of  355  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  a  12-incli  Johnson  shell,  fired  with  a  charge  of 
440  pounds  of  powder.  On  the  turret  framing  were  set 
dummy  armor  plates  of  cast  iron  except  at  the  point  of  at- 
tacky  where  a  Harveyized  nickel-steel  plate,  15  inches 
thick,  was  set. 

The  Johnson  Shell. — The  possession  of  this  shell 
places  the  United  States  above  all  other  nations  in  respect 
to  projectiles.  The  head  is  of  soft  steel,  and  is  placed 
over  tbe  hardened  point.  As  soon  as  the  opposing  sur- 
face is  touched,  the  cap  becomes  fused  by  the  intense 
heat,  and  lubricates  the  point,  enormously  increasing  the 
penetrative  power  of  the  projectile. 

Comptroller  Bowler's  Decision.— On  May  30  Sec- 
retary Herbert  sent  to  congress  a  letter  stating  that  Comp- 
troller Bowler  of  the  treasury  had  made  a  decision  in  the 
case  of  A.  W.  Brown,  steward  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  which  conflicted  with  the 
practice  of  the  navy  department.  Sections  1426  and  1573 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  provide  that  if  any  seaman,  ordi- 
nary seaman,  landsman,  fireman,  coal-heaver,  or  boy,  hav- 
ing been  honorably  discharged,  shall  present  his  discharge 
and  re-enlist  for  three  months,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  pay 
for  that  time,  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  in  active  service. 
Bowler's  decision  was  that  Brown  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  entitled  to  honorable  discharge.  This  decision,  the 
secretary  said,  was  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  and  would 
deprive  a  very  meritorious  class  of  seamen  of  deserved  re- 
wards. The  senate  thereupon  passed  a  resolution  making 
the  above  statutes  applicable  to  all  enlisted  persons  in  the 
navy. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Milwaukee  Street-Car  Strike.— A  strike  of  the 

street-railway  employ 68  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  began  May  4, 
over  1,200  men  being  called  out.     They  had  asked  an  in- 
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crease  of  one  cent  per  hour  in  wages,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  length  of  the  working  day  from  twelve  to  ten  hours, 
besides  some  other  concessions.  The  company  refused  to 
make  any  concessions  whatever. 

The  strike  which  followed  not  only  disturbed  labor 
circles^  but  also  agitated  commercial  and  political  interests 
throughout  the  state.  The  strikers  instituted  a  boycott 
of  the  street  cars;  and,  as  a  means  of  furthering  their  cause, 
all  the  busses,  and  express,  and  bandwagons  available  were 
fitted  up  to  carry  passengers  and  pressed  into  service.. 
From  the  beginning  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  com- 
pany possessed  the  public;  and  the  long  continuance  of 
the  boycott  was  largely  due  to  this  fact.  The  company 
secured  a  full  working  force,  and  cars  were  run  regularly, 
but  they  were  not  patronized.  The  different  labor  unions 
declared  against  riding  in  the  cars;  and  individual  mem- 
bers were  asked  to  use  their  influence  with  their  friends  to 
the  same  end.  Any  one  riding  in  the  cars,  whether  he  was 
a  professional  or  business  man,  was  marked  and  boycotted. 
Public  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers  were 
liberally  patronized.  Governor  Upham  was  asked  to  call 
the  legislature  together  in  order  that  legislation  might  be 
enacted  which  would  enable  Milwaukee  to  buy  the  proper- 
ties of  the  street-railway  company. 

Gradually  the  boycott  grew  less  severe;  and  on  June 
19,  after  a  struggle  of  over  five  weeks,  the  strike  was  for- 
mally declared  off,  the  busses  were  discontinued  by  the 
organization,  and  the  public  were  no  longer  asked  to  re- 
frain from  riding  in  the  cars.  Many  of  the  old  employ 68 
asked  to  return  to  work,  but  were  mostly  put  on  the  com- 
pany's waiting  list.  As  is  usual  in  labor  troubles,  violence 
was  resorted  to  toward  the  end  of  the  strike.  A  conduc- 
tor and  motorman  were  shot  and  seriously  wounded  by 
unknown  persons;  obstructions  were  placed  on  the  tracks; 
at  night  barbed  wire  was  stretched  above  the  tracks  to  in- 
jure the  motormen;  and  many  other  deeds  of  violence 
were  committed  by  the  more  radical  of  the  strikers  and 
their  sympathizers. 

The  Socialist  Alliance. — A  conference  of  the  So- 
cialist Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  held  iii  New  York  city,  for  four  days  early  in 
July.  Among  the  delegates  were  many  recognized  leaders 
in  socialistic  work  and  thought. 

Lucien  Sanial,  a  Frencbinan  by  birth,  was  elected  to  represent 
the  aUiance  at  the  Ijondon  Socialist  Labor  congress  to  be  held  in  Ix>n- 
don,  Eag.,  July  27.     For  many  years  he  has  been  a  writer  for  the 
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leading  socialistic  journals,  and  in  1894  he  was  nominated  for  major 
of  New  York  by  the  socialist  labor  party.  He  believes  in  establish- 
ing trades  anions  that  will  take  independent  political  action;  and  avers 
that  strikes  and  boycotts  may  still  be  of  some  little  use  in  Indastries 
where  capital  has  not  reacheid  a  high  degree  of  concentration.  But  in 
indastries  which  are  syndicated  or  formed  into  trusts,  the  strike  is  of 
no  benefit,  but  a  great  detriment  to  the  working  classes. 

Another  man  who  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Alliance  was  Dan< 
iel  De  Leon,  who,  some  years  ago,  was  professor  of  languages  in  Co- 
lambia  College,  but  resigned  owing  to  his  socialistic  opinions,  which 
he  woald  not  renounce. 

The  Alliance  was  organized  December  7, 1895,  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  80,000  or  90,000.  The  objects  of  the  organization  are  to  ad- 
vance legislation  favorable  to  the  laboring  masses;  to  abolish  classen; 
to  restore  the  land  and  all  the  means  of  production,  transportaiion, 
and  distribution,  to  the  people  as  a  collective  body. 

Miscellaneous. — At  a  meeting  of  the  'Sew  York  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  May  10,  a  letter  was -received  from 
Samuel  Qompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  asking  the  union  to  join  that  organization.  It  is 
thought  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  general  movement 
which  has  for  its  object  the  amalgamation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  committee  appointed  to  aid 
the  Improved  Housing  council  in  its  work,  reported  favor- 
ably and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  project  of  the  capitalists  in 
providing  better  homes,  at  reasonable  rental,  to  working- 
men. 

A  letter  was  also  received  from  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Knights  of  Labor,  requesting  the  Central  Labor  Union  to 
use  its  influence  to  have  workingmen  patronize  the  Nas- 
sau street  railway  lines  in  Brooklyn,  and  not  the  lines  of 
the  Brooklyn  Heights  Company.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
latter  company  compel  their  men  to  work  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  and  some  men  had  worked  that  length  of  time  for 
56  cents.  The  Central  Labor  L'nion  voted  to  do  what  it 
could  to  help  their  fellow  unionists. 

A  strike  of  lithographers  and  engravers,  after  several 
months'  continuance,  was  settled  about  the  middle  of  May 
through  the  arbitration  of  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York. 
Both  sides  have  accepted  his  decision,  which  gives  the  em- 
ployers one  of  the  contested  points  fixing  the  hours  of 
work  for  a  week  at  forty-seven  and  a-half  hours,  and  the 
employes  the  two  others,  making  $18  a  week  the  mini- 
mum wages,  and  abolishing  piecework. 

Two  other  points  of  controversy,  namely  as  regarded 
the  employment  of  apprentices,  and  the  payment  of  wages 
for  overtime,  had  been  practically  settled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 
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On  June  8  all  the  linotype  operators  and  printers  on 
all  the  daily  newspapers  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  went  out  on  a  strike.  The  proprietors  asked  that 
piecework  be  abolished,  and  that  ail  men  work  for  it2d  a 
week  of  fifty  hours.  The  men  asked  924  a  week  of  forty- 
nine  hours.  ^ 

SPORTING. 

College  Boat  Races. — Since  distagrecments  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  sports  caused  the  discontinuance  of  the 
annual  Harvard- Yale  boat  race,  popular  interest  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Thames  at  New  London  (Conn.)  to 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  course  on  the  Hudson.  Here 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Pennsylvania  rowed  the 
great  American  race  of  this  year  on  June  26.  Each  uni- 
versity had  two  crews,  the  'Varsity  and  the  Freshman; 
and  in  the  two  races  the  respective  order  of  the  four  uni- 
versities was  the  same.  Cornell  won  both  races;  Harvard 
came  second;  Pennsylvania  was  a  good  third;  and  Colum- 
bia lagged  far  in  the  rear.  In  the  Freshman  race,  Cornell 
won  easily  with  a  long,  steady,  sweeping  stroke.  The  work 
of  her  crew  was  unusually  good.  The  time  made  by  each 
crew  is  as  follows,  the  course  being  two  miles:  Cornell, 
10  minutes  18  seconds;  Harvard,  10  minutes  22  seconds; 
Pennsylvania,  10  minutes  20^  seconds;  Columbia,  10  min- 
utes 51  seconds. 

In  the  'Varsity  race  Cornell  showed  no  less  skill,  and 
won  with  as  great  ease  as  in  the  Freshman  contest.  Cor- 
nell's 'Varsity  crew  made  a  record  of  four  miles  in  19  min- 
utes 21  seconds;  Harvard  came  second  with  a  record  of 
19  minutes  32  seconds;  Pennsylvania,  third,  time  20  min- 
utes 11  seconds;  Columbia,  fourth,  time  21  minutes  34 
seconds.  The  race  was  a  faster  one  than  any  rowed  at 
New  London  between  Harvard  and  Yale,  but  the  fact  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Poughkeepsie  course 
is  naturally  faster  than  the  course  at  New  London.  All 
conditions  for  the  race  were  unexceptionable,  and  Cornel Fs 
victory  was  well  earned. 

College  Baseball. — One  of  the  most  interesting  col- 
lege baseoall  games  ever  played,  was  that  between  Har- 
vard and  Princeton  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  30.  Six- 
teen innings  were  played,  and  finally  Princeton  won  by  a 
score  of  8  to  6.  At  such  a  game  between  colleges  the 
greatest  excitement  prevails;  and  it  is  said  that  the  enthusi- 
asm at  Cambridge  during  this  game  had  never  been 
equalled. 
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Whist  Tournaments.— The  sixth  annual  congress 
of  the  American  Whist  League  was  held  at  Manhattan 
Beach  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  trophy  for 
which  the  match  was  played  was  the  Hamilton  cup.  This 
cup  was  first  offered  as  a  prize  in  1891  by  Dr.  Forrest,  a 
member  of  the  Hamilton  Whist  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  It  has  been  won  in  successive  years  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Whist  Club,  the  University  Club  of  Chicago,  the 
Hyde  Park  Whist  Club  of  Chicago,  and  the  Hamilton 
Club  of  Philadelphia.  The  last-named  club  won  it  this 
year.  The  final  games  were  between  the  Hamilton  Club 
and  the  Baltimore  Whist  Club.  The  former  won  twelve 
tricks.  The  Baltimore  Club  won  the  Minneapolis  trophy. 
The  American  League  trophy  was  won  by  the  New  York 
Whist  Club. 

One  result  of  the  congress  was  the  disappearance  of 
short-suit  players.  Before  the  playing  began,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  many  of  the  participants  would  use  the  short- 
suit  leads.  But  it  was  found  that  few  were  '^  short-suit- 
ers," and  that  these  few  were  not  successful. 

The  Chess  Championship.— On  April  6  the  fifteenth 
^ame  in  the  Showalter-Kemeny  match  was  played  at  Phila- 
delphia. Showalter  won  this  game,  and  thereby  became 
champion.  The  final  score  shows  that  he  won  seven  games, 
Kemeny  four,  and  that  four  were  drawn. 

The  Brooklyn  Handicap.— In  the  Brooklyn  Handi- 
cap races,  which  were  run  at  Gravesend,  June  4,  Sir  Wal- 
ter won  by  a  neck.  Clifford,  the  general  favorite,  was 
beaten,  presumably  because  of  a  heavier  and  less  skilful 
rider. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

The  famous  Burden  diamond  robbery,  committed  on 
December  27  last  (Vol.  5,  p.  898),  has  finally  been  cleared 
up,  most  of  the  ^60,000  worth  of  jewelry  stolen  recovered, 
and  the  robbers  convicted  and  sentenced.  The  thieves, 
William  R.  Dunlop  and  William  Turner,  who  had  been 
servants  in  the  Burden  household,  were  caught  in  London, 
Kng.  A  jeweller  to  whom  they  attempted  to  sell  some  of 
the  diamonds,  noticed  their  value,  and  communicated  with 
the  Scotland  Yard  detectives,  who  arrested  Dunlop  and 
Turner,  and  found  in  their  possession  jewels  of  great  value. 
Mr.  Burden  was  notified;  and,  on  May  1,  he  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
den, in  the  Bow  Street  Police  station,  identified  the  jew- 
elry as  their  property,  and  also  recognized  the  prisoners  as 
having  been  in  tneir  employ  as  servants.     The  British  au- 
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thorities  turned  Dunlop  and  Turner  over  to  the  detectives 
from  New  York,  whither  they  were  taken,  arriving  June 
4.  At  the  trial  both  Dunlop  and  Turner  pleaded  guilty; 
and  on  June  29  they  were  both  sentenced  to  nine  years 
at  hard  labor  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  About  110,000  worth 
of  the  jewels  were  not  recovered. 

In  Rockville,  Ind.,  April  25,  Peter  Egbert,  who  had 
been  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum  and  discharged  as 
cured,  procured  a  double-barrel  shotgun,  and,  going  into 
the  home  of  Herman  Haske,  shot  and  killed  the  latter's 
wife  and  two  children.  Egbert  then  walked  into  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town,  and  killed  two  officers  who  at- 
tempted to  arrest  him.  Having  finally  been  run  down  and 
disaoled  by  a  bullet-wound  in  the  heel,  he  shot  and  killed 
himself. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Herman,  pastor  of  the  First  Scandi- 
navian church  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  wanted  in  that 
place  to  answer  some  grave  charges.  He  is  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Miss  Anna  Samuelson  and  Miss  Henrietta  Clau- 
sen. He  is  also  charged  with  having  poisoned  three  wives 
and  two  infants. 

President  George  H.  Wyckoff  of  the  Bank  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, New  York  city,  was  fatally  wpunded  by  George 
H.  Semper,  June  15.     Semper  walked  into  the  president's 

Brivate  office  and  presented  a  letter  demanding  $6,000. 
Tpon  the  refusal  of  this  demand,  he  drew  a  revolver  and 
shot  Mr.  Wyckoff.  Semper  then  shot  himself  twice,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died  the  next  day.  Brief  hopes 
were  entertained  for  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Wyckoff;  but  he 
died  June  20,  from  blood  poisoning. 

At  La  Plata,  Md.,  early  on  the  morning  of  June  27, 
Joseph  Cocking,  awaiting  trial  for  the  murder,  on  April  23, 
of  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  was  taken  by  a  mob  from  the 
jail  and  hanged. 

Bomulus  Cotell,  alias  John  Smitli,  was  arrested  at 
Tallmadge,  0.,  April  8,  having  confessed  to  the  murder 
of  Alvin  Stone  and  wife  and  Ira  F.  Stillson  on  the  ni^ht 
of  March  28  (p.  141).  On  April  15,  however,  he  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  crime,  claiming  to  know  nothing  of 
having  confessed. 

The  execution  of  Herman  W.  Mudgett,  alias  H.  IL 
Holmes  (Vol.  5,  p.  897),  took  place  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  May  7.  Though  having  recently  confessed  to  the 
killing  of  more  than  a  score  of  people,  almost  his  last 
words  were  a  denial  of  all  crimes  except  in  causing  the 
death  of  two  women  by  malpractice. 
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John  W.  Ilildreth,  charged  with  wrecking  the  mail 
train  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  near  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  in  November  last  (Vol.  5,  p.  898),  was  foand 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  sentenced,  May 
8,  to  Auburn  prison  for  life.  Theodore  Hibbard  and 
Herbert  Plato  pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter  in  the  first 
degree  in  connection  with  the  same  wreck,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  forty  years  each  in  Auburn  prison. 

In  the  case  of  Scott  Jackson,  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Pearl  Bryan  (p.  141),  the  jury,  on  May  14,  rendered  a 
verdict  of  murder  in  the  tirst  degree;  and  Jackson  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

On  April  21  the  court  of  appeals  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
granted  a  new  trial  to  Maria  Barberi,  the  Italian  woman 
convicted  in  July,  1895,  of  murdering  her  lover  (Vol.  5, 
p.  G38). 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Republican  State  Conyentions.— Space  forbids  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  proceedings  of  party  conventions  in 
all  the  states.  Owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  sil- 
ver question  in  the  presidential  campaign,  the  chief  in- 
terest in  the  state  conventions  of  both  republicans  and 
democrats  centred  in  the  money  planks  adopted.  The 
general  attitude  of  the  republican  organizations  may  be 
read  in  the  vote  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  single-stand- 
ard gold  plank  at  tiie  national  convention  in  St.  Louis 
(p.  263).  llowever,  a  few  details  regarding  some  of  the  re- 
publican state  conventions  held  this  quarter  are  of  general 
interest,  and  are  therefore  recorded. 

California. — The  convention.  May  6,  entbuKiastically  instracted 
delegates  for  McKinley,  and  at  tbe  same  time  adopted  a  free-silver 
platform  as  follows: 

''  We  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  Bllver  at  the  ratio  of  10  to  1. 
and  the  makinff  of  Hllver  a8  well  as  gold  a  legal  tender  In  payment  of  all  debts, 
both  public  ana  private/' 

Tbe  platform  also  declared  for  woman  suffnu]^. 

Colorado. — Tbe  convention,  May  15,  elected  Senator  Teller  to 
bead  tbe  delegation  to  St.  Louis,  and  instructed  tbe  rest  of  tbe  dele- 
gates to  vote  according  to  bis  views.  Tbe  platform  declares  for  pro- 
tection, and  contains  tbe  following  money  plank: 

We  therefore  declare  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  a  ratio 
of  16  to  1  is  for  the  time  being  of  paramount  and  controlling  importance  and 
the  most  pressing  question  connected  with  our  political  duty  and  action.  The 
doctrine  of  bimetallism  has  never  been  denied  by  any  national  republican  con- 
vention, but  often  asserted,  and  they  who  deny  it  are  false  to  the  party,  and 
not  we  who  will  maintain  It.  International  blmi'tallism  can  only  be  achieved 
through  national  bimetallism  adopted  by  the  United  States.  To  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  this  principle,  as  well  as  to  the  restoration  of  silver  as  a  money  metal 
to  the  full  standard  of  the  constitution,  we  us  republicans  pledge  our  most  ar- 
duous and  persistent  effort/' 
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Conneetieut. — ^Tbe  conyention,  April  22,  declared  for  protection 
and  for  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  pledged  its  support  to  tbe  "nomi- 
nees of  the  national  republican  convention,  from  whatever  states  tbey 
may  come."    Tbe  money  and  tariff  planks  were  as  follows: 

**  We  are  unalterably  oppceed  to  the  Issue  of  unsecured  paper  currency,  * 
either  by  the  icovernment  or  the  banks,  the  free  colnaire  of  silver  at  any  ratUi; 
and  favor  a  single  standard  of  value,  and  that  standard,  gold. 

**We  believe  that  this  policy,  with  a  sound  and  stable  currency  upon  a 
gold  basis,  will  furnish  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  guv- 
emment  and  properly  support  it. 

*' We  believe  in  such  discriminating  duties  In  favor  of  American  bottoms 
as  will  again  revive  our  shipping  interests,  and  extend  our  trade  and  commerce 
to  every  umd.** 

Delaware. — There  was  a  "split**  in  tbe  convention — an  outcome 
of  tbe  contest  between  Colonel  U.  A.  Dupont  and  Mr.  J.  £.  Addicks 
over  tbe  vacant  seat  in  tbe  United  States  senate  (Vol.  5,  p.  866).  Mr. 
Addicks  secured  control  of  tbe  regular  convention;  and  uninstructetl 
delegates  to  St.  Louis  were  cbosen.  Tbe  an ti- Addicks  men  organ- 
ized separately,  and  indorsed  McKinley  for  president.  Both  conven- 
tions declared  for  sound  money  and  protection.  At  tbe  national 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  tbe  Addicks  delegation  were  excluded  on  tbe 
ground  that  Mr.  Addicks  bad  combined  with  tbe  democratic  opposition, 
in  tbe  face  of  bis  own  inevitable  failure  to  secure  tbe  senatorial  seat, 
to  prevent  tbe  election  of  a  United  States  senator  to  fill  tbe  vacancy. 
(See  below  under  **  Delaware"). 

lUinois. — Interest  in  tbe  convention,  held  April  80,  centred  in  tbe 
struggle  between  tbe  McKinley  men  and  those  who  favored  tbe  nom- 
ination of  Senator  (.*ullom  for  president.  A  test  vote  on  a  motion  to 
table  resolutions  instructing  for  Cullom  resulted  in  832  for  McKinley 
against  508  for  tbe  Illinois  candidate.  Thereupon  tbe  (-ullom  forces 
capitulated,  and  a  motion  to  substitute  tbe  name  of  McKinley  for 
that  of  Cnllom  in  tbe  resolutions  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Tbe 
platfonn  condemns  tbe  Cleveland  administration  and  tbe  democratic 
party,  indorses  protection  and  reciprocity,  advocates  "unrestricted 
exchange  of  non- competitive  articles."  "a  firm,  vigorous,  and  digni- 
fied '*  foreign  policy,  stronger  coast  defenses  and  navy,  and  expresses 
sympathy  witu  tbe  Cubans.     Tbe  financial  plank  declares  opposition 

**To  any  and  every  scheme  that  will  give  to  this  country  a  currency  in  any 
way  depre(!iated  or  debased,  or  in  any  renpei't  inferior  to  the  money  of  the  most 
advanced  and  intelligent  nations  of  the  earth.  We  favor  the  use  of  silver  as 
currency,  but  to  the  extent  only,  and  under  such  restrictions,  that  parity  with 
gold  can  be  maintained.*' 

Indiana, — The  convention.  May  7,  instructed  delegates  for 
McKinley  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  platform  declared  for  pro- 
tection and  reciprocity,  restriction  of  immigration,  and  liberal  con- 
struction of  our  pension  laws.    As  to  money,  it  declared: 

**  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  scheme  that  threatens  to  debase  or 
depreciate  our  currency,  W  e  favor  the  ui'e  of  silver  as  currency,  but  to  the  ex- 
tent only  and  under  such  regulations  that  its  parity  with  gold  can  be  maintained, 
and  in  consequence  are  opposed  to  tbe  free,  unlimited,  and  independent  coinage 
of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1." 

Kentucky. — ^Tbe  convention  sat  April  15  and  16.  Tbe  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  .of  silver  was  strongly  disapproved,  and  an  unquali- 
fied declaration  made  for  tbe  gold  standard,  with  such  legislation  as 
will  keep  silver  and  paper  money  on  equal  terms  of  value  with  gold. 
Tbe  usual  indorsement  was  given  protection.  Delegates  were  in- 
structed to  vote  first  for  Governor  W.  O.  Bradley  for  president,  and 
then,  in  event  of  bis  name  being  withdrawn,  to  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley. 

Maine. — Tbe  convention  met  April  16.     Delegates  were  instructed 
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Ui  BoppoTt  Speaker  Tliomas  B.  Reed  for  the  preaideoc;;  uid  the  reso- 
lationa  adopted  declared  him  "opponed  to  tlie  free  aod  unlimited 
ooJDace  of  silver  except  by  iaternatiooal  a^reemeDt,"  and  as  faTOliag 
«  gold  HtAQiIard  in  tbe  meantime. 

Mari/Uiid.—Tlie  convention  met  April  33.  No  inatnictloDE  were 
l^ven  to  dele);atea  re^^nlinK  tlie  pre^idenc;.  The  pUtform  declared 
Tor  protection  and  reciprocity,  and  said: 

"Wb  believe  In  thsKolil  ilandard  upon  whtch  to  base  our  clrculatlnc  me- 
dium. Hud  are  uLi|>o««d  tu  free  and  unllmlK'd  ivlnua  of  itlver  until  an  Inlenia- 
tlunal  atfreement  of  tbe  Ini- 
nonantuommerolaloimntrlw 
cif  tlie  world  Bhall  nlve  sllmr 

JficAiffdn.— The  con- 
vention. May  7,  by  a  prac- 

Etruclt^  delegates  for  Mc- 
Ivinley.  The  plat  form  de- 
clared for  a  return  to  tbe 
freneral  lines  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law  "with  what- 
ever modiScationa  the 
present  condition  of  our 
industries  may  require." 
It  also  declaKd  (or  dis- 
criminatinf;  duties  favor- 
iDg.^tiiencanljottoms.and 

J" 
the  Cubani, 
tary  question  raised  a  hot 
debate,  which  was  settled 
by  the  adoption  of  a  plank 
reafflrming  tbe  national 
financial  plank  of  1893 
(Vol.  2.  p.  175). 

JfiMourt.— The  con- 
vention, May  12,  declared 
for  protection  and  reci- 
procity and  against  free- 
silver  coinage,  and  in. 
HON.  sHEi.ar  a,  (tlujii.  structed  for  HcEinlej. 

trolled  by  the  faction  It^l  by  I'bauncey  I.  Filley,  in  opposition  to  that 
headed  by  R.  (.'.  Kerenti. 

Moiiiiiiiii. — Thi-  convention.  May  11.  declared  for  free  silver,  pro- 
lection,  and  Tvciprocity.  DeleRates  were  not  Instructed.  A  contest- 
ing  A.  P.  A.  itelegRtion  wa.t  refust-d  adinlHSlon  by  a  vote  of  197  lo  104. 

jVffernjrilvf.^Tbe  convent  ion  met  April  15.  Instructions  to  sup- 
IHirt  McKinley  were  given;  and  t,  financial  plank  was  adopted  as  fol- 

"W«  pledze  nurwlves  in  ailvance  to  the  platfonn  of  the  rortbcomlait 
nTMiblk'iin  nHllonal  I'onventlun,  knowlnK  tlial  It  will  deelare  tor  a  imrrenpy 
•it  P>ld.  silver,  and  paper  as  sound  w  tbe  Rovemmrat  and  aa  untamlabed  an 

JV^nuftl.— The  con  v. 
St.  lyiiiia.  The  plattor 
protection. 

Xeif  IlampiAire. — The  platform,  adopted  March  81,  declares  for 
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repeal  of  the  Wilson  law  and  a  return  to  the  principles  of  tbeMcKinley 
law;  holds  up  Reed  and  McKinley  as  the  *'most  conspicuous"  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency;  and,  as  regards  money,  declares  for 

''The enactment  of  currency  laws  that  will  provide  a  circulation  medium  In 
fcold,  silver,  and  paper,  which  will  always  be  Interchaufreable  at  its  face  value 
because  each  and  every  dollar  of  it  is  of  the  same  purchasing  power  as  a  gold 
dollar." 

New  Jersey. — The  convention  met  April  16.  The  platform  de- 
clared for  protection,  reciprocity,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  increase 
of  the  navy  and  of  our  seacoast  defenses,  **  practical  sympathy  "  for 
**all  peoples"  struggling  for  independence,  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion, discriminating  duties  iu  favor  of  American  shipping,  and  the 
nomination  of  Hon.  Garret  A.  Hobart  for  vice-president.  The  money 
plank  was  as  follows: 


i«i 


'  The  standard  of  value  In  this  country  and  In  the  other  prlneinal  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world  Is  i;old.  Waives  and  prices  have  been  made  and  flsed 
In  accordance  with  this  standard,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  demands  that  It 
sliall  be  maintained.  We  regard  the  airitatlon  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  a/i 
a  serious  obstacle  to  our  country's  pro8p>erity.'' 

North  Dakota. — The  convention  met  April  15.  Mr.  McKinley 
was  indorsed;  and  a  money  planlc  adopted  in  part  as  follows: 

^  We  are  unalterablv  opposed  to  any  scheme  that  will  give  to  the  country 
a  depreciated  or  debased  currency.  We  favor  the  ase  of  sliver  as  currency,  but 
to  the  extent  only  and  under  such  restrictions  that  Its  parity  with  gold  can  be 
maintained.  We  are  therefore  opposecl  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  until  it  can  be  arranged  by  international  agreement.** 

Oregon. — The  convention  sat  April  9  and  10.  Delegates  were  in- 
structed to  support  Mr.  McKinley.  The  financial  plank  was  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  national  plank  of  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  175). 

Pennsylvania. — The  convention,  April  23,  indorsed  Senator  Quay 
for  president.  The  platform  declared  that  "  First  of  all  national 
issues  stands  protection,"  indorsed  reciprocity,  denounced  the  present 
administration  of  the  pension  bureau,  and  favored  restriction  of  im-' 
migration  and  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  American  shipping. 
The  money  plank  was  in  part  as  follows: 

''Faithful  to  Its  record,  believing  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  best  money,  and  anxious  to  restore  and  preserve  the  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Union,  the  republican  party  favors  International  bi- 
metallism: and  until  that  can  be  established  upon  a  secure  basis,  opposes  ttie 
coinage  of  silver  except  upon  government  account,  and  demands  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  gold  standard  of  value." 

Rhode  Idand. — The  convention  met  April  10.  No  presidential 
candidate  was  mentioned  in  the  speeches  or  resolutions.  The  platform 
declared  inflexible  opposition  to  free  silver  coinage,  and  support  of  the 
existing  gold  standard;  and  favored  the  establishment  of  a  court  of 
international  arbitration. 

Teniiessee. — The  convention,  April  22,  instructed  the  delegation 
for  McKinley,  and  indorsed  II.  Clay  Evans  for  vice-president.  The 
money  plank  adopted  was  as  follows: 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  scheme  that  will  give  to  this  country 
a  depreciated  and  debased  currency.  We  favor  the  use  of  silver  as  currency, 
but  to  the  extent  only  that  Its  parity  with  gold  will  be  maintained,  and  In  con- 
sequence are  opposed  to  a  free  and  unlimited  and  Independent  coinage  of  sliver 
at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1.  We  believe  that  every  American  dollar  should  be  an  honest 
lOO^ent  dollar,  always  and  everywhere/' 

Uta/i. — The  platform,  adopted  April  7,  declares  for  protection 
and  bimetallism  as  follows: 

"We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff:  we  believe  in  reciprocity;  we  believe  fn 
bimetalllsni,  which  is  the.  full  recognition  alike  of  gold  and  silver  and  their  free 
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coinage  In  the  mints  of  the  nation  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  We  hold  that  as  a  tariff 
for  revenae  has  failed  to  restore  prosperity,  so  a  protective  tariff,  aslon/ras  the 
money  of  the  country  is  held,  ounce  for  ounce,  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
money  of  the  Orient  and  of  Spanish- America,  ji  impotent  to  save  our  farmers 
and  manufacturers  against  a  competition  which  they  are  heipleas  to  meet:  and 
we  repudiate  the  belief  that  protection  without  bimetallism  can  restore  pros- 
perity. 

'*  We  asli  our  delegates  to  St.  Loutfl  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  in  the  na- 
tional republican  platform  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  imperative  need  of  a 
return  to  real  bimetallism,  and  a  promise  of  its  swift  adoption  without  regard 
to  other  nations,  by  opening  our  mints  to  tiie  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at 
a  ratio  of  IG  to  1.'* 

Vermont. — The  convention,  April  29,  overwhelmingly  passed 
a  resolution  indorsing  Mr.  McKinley  as  '*  first  choice."  The  plat- 
form declared  for  protection  and  reciprocity ;  non-intervention  in  Old- 
World  affairs,  and  maintenance  of  tlie  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  New 
World;  liberal  administration  of  pension  laws;  an  adequate  system  of 
coast  defense;  and  "a  reasonable  regulation  and  restriction  of  immi- 
gration." It  opposed  free-silver  coinage  except  by  international  agree- 
ment, and  in  the  meantime  favored  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
standard;  and  pledged  support  to  the  candidate  chosen  by  the  national 
convention. 

Virginia. — The  convention,  April  24,  declared  for  protection, 
did  not  touch  upon  the  financial  question,  and  instructed  delegates  to 
vote  for  McKinley. 

We«t  Virginui. — The  convention,  May  14,  instructed  delegates 
for  McKinley,  and  adopted  a  platform  denouncing  the  bond  issues, 
demanding  liberal  appropriations  for  internal  improvements,  and  ad- 
vocating protection.     The  money  plank  was  as  follows: 

*'  We  demand  a  sound -money  policy  which  shall  maintain  at  an  equality  of 
nurchasing  power  every  dollar  of  American  money.  Every  AnieriiAn  dollar 
must  be  worth  100  cents.  The  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  must  be 
fjs  Bound  and  safe  as  the  soundest  and  safest  in  the  world.'* 

Democratic  State  Conventions. — The  arrangement 
of  states  on  the  silver  question  as  indicated  by  the  money 
planks  adopted  at  the  various  democratic  state  conventions, 
^  shown  in  tabular  form  in  our  review  of  the  political 
campaign  (p.  274).  It  is  also  indicated  in  general  in  the 
votes  taken  at  the  convention  in  Chicago  on  the  adoption 
of  the  national  democratic  platform  and  on  the  rejection 
of  the  substitute  offered  by  Senator  Hill  of  New  York  for 
the  free-coinage  plank.     (See  table,  p.  281). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  republican  gatherings,  a  few  ad- 
ditional details  of  different  democratic  stiite  conventions 
may  be  found  useful  for  reference. 

Alabama. — The  convention,  held  April  21  and  22,  instructed  dele- 
gates to  vote  as  a  unit  for  free- silver  coinage  at  16  to  1  and  on  all 
other  questions;  and  indorsed  President  Cleveland  on  everything  ex- 
cept finance. 

Arkansas. — Tbe  convention,  June  17-19,  elected  Senators  Jones 
and  Berry  as  two  of  tbe  four  delegates-at- large  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, and,  against  their  vigorous  opposition,  adopted  a  resolntion, 
by  420  to  327,  instructing  the  delegates  for  Bland.  The  platform  favors 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  popular  election  of  senators,  bat  does 
not  mention  tbe  national  administration.  The  money  plank  was  an 
unequivocal  declaration  for  free-silver  coinage. 
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Ftoridn.— The  conventior,  June  16  and  17.  eleclwl  lUree  silver 
•nd  fiTS  gpid  delegates  U>  Cbicago.  A  aon  committal  mone;  plank 
wu  adopted  as  follows: 

"WuiHaAH.  QoeMlons  of  (K^Tuuce  and  the  flnance  are  matters  presrribed 
br  the  ctHwUtntlon  (or  naUoDal  i«Kl*l)itlon,  iinil  we  recotrnlie  that  It  Ix  (lie 
proper  fmictJuD  ot  ibe  democratic  national  convention  to  ansemble  at  Chicago 

■tsneiTlrdatetopreacrlbelhe  pulii-y  of  the  party  o "■  - ' —  ■' 

"  — ' "'inai  baaee;  tir — ' —  ■— '■ 


aa  all  oUter  natloiuiTiiiaDW;  thererore.  b 

■""■■''■    '~       '  ire  properlF  referred  for  rlelerralpatlon 

aoil  werleuKOoiirHuppiirtto  the  policy 

enundaled." 

lUiaoU.  —The  conven- 
tion. June  23.  adopted  a 
radical  free-silver  plat- 
form; instructed  di;legates 

inated  (lovenior  Alt^ld 
b;  acclamation;  and  made 
bim  also  liead  ot  tbe  dfle- 
{ration toCLicago.  Tbead 
win iat ration  forces  uoder 
Hon.  J.  H.  Eckels,  comp- 
troller of  tlie  ciirrt-ncj, 
were  completely  routed. 
Tbe  main  clausefl  ot  the 
money  plank  are  aa  tot- 

"We  favor  the  BOnadeM 
and  safest  money  known  to 

men.  and.  aa  experieTii.-e  bAB 

h  Kiilrt  and  ■ 


publlcaii 

veranil  rednced  Itio  tlie  ba- 
sts ot  token  money,  deatroy- 
IDK  by  one-ball  the  slock  ot 
real  moneT,  and.  bydonbllne 
(he  work  to  be  done  by  Kold. 
doubled  itaparchaslnii  power, 
so  that  the  tannen  and  pro. 
■■ ■— *  'x>  (tlve  twice  as 


^ob  Uie  mechenlo  ai 
lut  down. 

-We believe  that 


sbonlJ^ 


ini-es  of  silver  tc 
I  of  luM  o(  eqniil  Hnenew.  with  full  leinil-tender  laiH'er  to  estli  nielal,  wltbout 
waltlnit  forordependliiBonany  othcrnalli.nonearth.  We  aroHhuioppoeed  to 
the  contraction  of  (he  currency  by  the  retirement  of  any  part  ol  the  present 
ouOKandlnK  Ireasnry  notes." 

The  platform  also  declaresfor  a  tariff  for  revenue  only:  demands 
"  tbe  abolition  of  i^nvernment  by  injunction;"  denoiincBH  "tbearbl- 
tmry  Interference  on  the  part  of  tbe  federal  ftoverninent  in  local  af- 
fairs by  ignoring  lawful  authorities;"  and  favors  a  constltutiunBl 
■mmtliiieat  aotborizlng  an  income  tai. 
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Indiana. — Tbe  conveution,  June  34,  adopted  an  out-and-out  free- 
silver  plaifomi,  iudorsed  (iovernor  Claude  Matthews  for  president, 
and  instructed  delegates  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Uiui. 

ImM. — The  convention,  Mav  20,  was  controlled  by  free-silver 
men.  by  a  vote  of  675  to  205.  Ex-Uovemor  Horace  Boies  of  Iowa 
was  indorsed  for  presidential  nomination.  Tbe  money  plank  adopted 
was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  demoeraey  of  Iowa  reaffirms  its  allegiance  to  the  time-honored  demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  bimetallism,  to  tlie  useof  both  irold  and  silver  as  primary 
money,  and  tlie  coinage  of  both  at  a  ratio  without  elianice  or  limit. 

^  We  affirm  tliat  the  act  of  1873,  In  so  far  as  it  demonetizes  silver  and  estab- 
lishes sold  as  tlie  single  unit  of  value,  is  a  flairrant  violation  of  one  of  tlie  most 
important  provisions  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  therefore 
demand  its  unqualifled  restoration  to  the  rifrht  of  free  and  uullmited  coinage 
In  tlie  mints  of  the  United  States  at  tlie  otd  ratio  of  16  to  1.'* 

Kentucky. — Tbe  convention.  June  3  and  4,  was  controlled  by 
free -silver  men  in  tbe  ratio  of  691  to  206.  The  money  plank  of  tbe 
platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 

"  Weare  In  favor  of  an  honest  dollar— a  dollar  worth  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  hundred  cents.  We  favor  bimetallisin;  and  to  that  end  we  demand 
the  free  and  unlimited  coliiafce  of  botli  Kolii  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  as 
standard  money  witli  ei|ual  leinl-tender  power,  independent  of  the  action  of 
any  other  nation.  We  hold  tliat  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  exercise 
his  lei»l  rlirht  to  redeem  all  the  coin  obligations  in  gold  or  silver,  as  may  be 
more  convenient;  and  we  are  opposed  to  the  issue  of  bonds  In  time  of  peace  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  gold  reserve  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Weare  opposed 
to  the  national  banking  system  aiul  to  any  enlargement  of  Its  powers,  we  are 
opposed  to  any  contraction  of  tlie  currency  by  tbe  retirement  of  greenbacks  or 
otherwise.*' 

Tbe  platform  also  declares  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  con- 
demns both  tbe  A.  P.  A.  aud  all  efforts  for  a  union  of  cburcb  and 
state  or  for  establisbiug  religious  tests  for  offlce-bolding.  Delegates 
to  Chicago  were  instructed  for  Senator  Blackburn  for  president. 

MniyUind. — Tbe  convention,  Juue  10,  was  controlled  by  gold- 
Ktandard  men  under  lead  of  Senator  Gorman.  Tbe  platform  opposed 
free  silver,  declared  for  tarif!  for  revenue  only,  aud  indorsed  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland. 

MiuuttchuHctts. — Tbe  convention  met  April  21.  It  iudorsed  es- 
Qovernor  W.  E.  Russell  for  president;  declared  unequivocally  against 
free-silver  coinage;  commended  the  Venezuelan  policy  of  President 
Cleveland  aud  Secretary  Gluey;  aud,  regarding  tbe  tarijf,  declared: 

**  We  recognize  the  benefit  that  has  resulted  to  our  manufacturers  and  to 
the  people  of  the  country  by  the  adniisnion  «if  wool  and  certain  other  raw  ma- 
terials free  of  dutv.  We  believe  the  country  would  enjoy  a  much  larger  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  if  all  raw  material  used  In  our  manufactures  were  admitted 
free." 

Michigan. — Tbe  convention  met  April  29.  Tbe  cboice  of  dele- 
gates was  a  victory  for  tbe  **sound-monev"  wing  led  bv  Hon.  Don. 
M.  Dickinsou,  by  a  vote  of  424  to  366.  The  platform  indorsed  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  financial  and  foreign  policies,  and  expressed  tbe  hope 
that  be  would  soon  recoguize  tbe  belligerency  of  Cuba.  On  tbe  cur- 
rency question,  it  expressed  a  belief  in  tbe  ]>arity  of  metals,  and  dep- 
recated any  attempt  at  a  radical  change  until  after  a  national  conven- 
tion. At  tbe  national  convention  in  Chicago,  a  sufficient  number  of 
.%ats  were  given  to  contesting  silver  delegates,  to  throw  tbe  entire  vote 
from  tbe  state  under  tbe  unit  rule  into  the  silver  scale  (p.  276). 

Missis8ippi, — Tbe  convention,  April  29,  adopted  a  free-coinage  plat- 
form, but  did  not  instruct  for  president.  Senator  Walthall  was  in- 
dorsed for  vice-president. 

Missouri. — In  addition  to  the  planks  favoring  free  silver  asal- 
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ready  indicated,  tUe  platform  declared  for  a  tariff  for  revenae  only, 
and  also  said: 

We  condemn  the  use  of  federa.  tntops  in  the  states  by  the  federal  f^Y- 
eroment  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  riot,  no  call  belnfr  made  forsnch  troops 
by  the  regularly  constituted  state  authority,  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  a 
government  by  injunction  by  the  federal  courts;  we  favor  the  imposition  of  an 
mcome  tax  whereby  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be  made  to  bear  Its  Just 
proportion  of  the  public  burden/' 

A  resolution  indorsing  Hon.  R.  P.  Bland  for  the  presidency,  was 
passed. 

Ndyrnska. — Two  democratic  conventions  were  held — a  free-silver 
convention  on  April  22,  and  a  **  sound-money  "  convention  on  April 
29.  The  contest  of  the  two  sets  of  delegates  was  settled  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  The  free-silver  men  were  excluded  from  the  tem- 
porary roll  by  the  National  Committee;  but  this  action  was  subse- 
quently overruled  in  full  convention  (p.  276). 

New  Hamp^iire. — The  convention,  May  20,  instructed  delegates 
for  Russell  (Mass).  The  platform  was  strong  for  the  single  gold 
standard,  and  declared  for  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection, 
maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  "no  proscription  on  account 
of  religious  opinion^.*' 

New  Jersey. — The  convention.  May  7,  displayed  great  enthusiasm 
for  ex  Governor  W.  E.  Russell  of  Massachusetts,  but  c^ave  no  instruc- 
tions to  delegates.  The  money  and  tariff  planks  of  the  platform  are 
in  the  main  as  follows: 

"  We  are  in  favor  of  a  Arm.  unvarying  maintenance  of  the  present  gold 
standard .  We  are  op{ios«d  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  any  ratio,  and  to  the 
compulsory  purc^hase  of  silver  bullion  by  the  government,  *  •  •  We  are  un- 
alterably opposed  to  all  devices  and  tschemes  for  the  debasement  of  our  cur- 
rency. 

**  We  believe  that  the  federal  government  should  be  divorced  from  the 
business  of  banking;  we,  therefore,  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  authorizing 
the  issue  or  reissue  of  legal-tender  or  treasury  notes  bv  the  government. 
*  *  *  We  favor  the  enactment  by  congress  of  sucli*  legislation  as  will  insure 
abanlting  currency,  ample  in  volume  for  all  tbencedsof  business,  absolutely 
secure  in  every  contingency,  and  at  all  times  redeemable  in  gold. 

"*  We  are  opposed  to  any  effort  to  alter  materially  the  present  Just  and  con- 
servative tariff:  (1)  Because  such  tariff  is  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  rev- 
enue for  an  economically  administered  government.  {2)  Because  it  is  ample 
to  protect  American  workingmen  from  the  competition  of  foreign  labor.  (3) 
Because  an  attempt  to  alter  the  present  tariff  would  tend  to  unsettle  the  busi- 
ness of  tiie  country .  **  ^ 

New  Yoi'k. — See  below  under  heading  in  bold-face  type,  "  New 
York." 

Ohio. — ^The  convention,  held  at  Columbus  June  24,  was  controlled 
by  free-silver  men.  The  money  plank  of  the  i^latform,  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  542  to  128,  was  in  the  main  as  follows: 

''  RetolveU,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  single  gold  standard, 
and  demand  an  immediate  return  to  the  constitutional  money  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver by  the  restoration  by  this  government,  independent  of  other  nations,  of  the 
unrestricted  coinage  of  l>oth  silver  and  gold  into  standard  money  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1  and  upon  the  terms  of  exact  equality  existing  prior  to  187:3;  such  sil- 
ver (x>ln  to  be  a  full  legal  tender  equally  with  gold  coin  for  all  debts  and  dues, 
public  and  private.** 

John  R.  McLean  of  Cincinnati  was  chosen  head  of  the  delegation 
to  Chicago;  and  instructions  were  given  to  cast  the  votes  from  the 
state  as  a  unit  for  free  silver.  President  Cleveland  and  the  present 
national  administration  were  completely  ignored,  the  convention  re- 
fusing to  recognize  a  minority  report  from  the  (*ommittee  on  Resolu- 
tions giving  expression  to  the  party  sentiment  on  the  foreign  policy  or 
other  important  questions  affecting  the  country  generally.     Ex-Oov« 
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ernor  Campbell  was  also  igDored,  no  effort  beiug  made  to  indorse  Uim 
as  a  presidential  candidate. 

Pennsyloftnta. — The  convention,  April  29,  adopted  tbe  unit  rule; 
indorsed  tbe  administration  of  President  Cleveland;  declared  unequi- 
vocally for  sound  money  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  and  indorsed 
ex -Governor  Roliert  E.  Pattison  for  president. 

Rhmle  [nland. — The  platform,  adopted  April  21,  indorses  Presi- 
dent (-leveland^s  administration,  declares  for  the  gold  standard,  fa- 
vors the  mair.tenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  says  that  the  Wilson 
bill  was  "a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  and  commends  to  the  dele- 
gates William  E.  Russell  of  Massachusetts  for  president. 

Smith  Carolina. — The  convention.  May  20  and  21,  was  con- 
trolled by  adherents  of  Senator  Tillman,  whom  the  delegates  to  Chi- 
cago were  left  free  to  follow.  The  platform  denounced  the  Cleveland 
administration  as  '*  uuHleniocTatic  and  tyrannical;  "  charged  it  with 
using  the  appointive  power  "to  subsidize  the  press"  and  *'to  de- 
bauch congress;  **  repudiated  the  Cleveland  construction  of  the  finan- 
cial plank  of  the  last  national  democratic  convention;  denounced  the 
issue  of  bonds  in  time  of  i>eace;  demanded  a  graduated  income  tax; 
urged  revision  of  the  national  constitution;  declared  for  free  coinage; 
and  called  for  fuller  government  control  of  the  leading  railroad  systems. 

Texas. — Two  conventions  were  held  June 23 — a  "regular"  demo- 
cratic convention  and  a  **  sound-money  "  democratic  convention.  The 
former  adopted  a  free-coinnge  platform,  and  sent  a  solid  silver  delega- 
tion to  (-hicago,  instructed  for  Bland.  The  gold  convention  also 
elected  delegates  to  Chicago,  who  were  to  go  as  an  advisory  delegation 
to  act  with  similar  delegations  from  other  states,  but  not  to  make  a 
contest  for  seats  in  the  convention. 

Delaware. — The  vacancy  in  the  United  Stiitea  senate 
(Vol.  5,  p.  'Mi))  still  remains  unfilled.  On  May  15  the 
upper  house  of  congress  rejected  the  claim  of  Colonel 
Henry  A.  Dupont  to  tlie  seat»  by  a  vote  of  31  to  30,  on 
partisan  and  factional  lines.  The  vacancy  cannot  be  filled: 
before  the  session  of  tiie  new  state  legislature  next  winter. 

Michigan.— A  convention  of  delegates  from  various 
commercial,  manufacturing,  labor,  and  agricultural  organ- 
isations, jissembled  in  Detroit  June  2,  the  primary  object 
of  which  was  to  remove  the  tariff  question  from  the  sphere 
of  partisan  politics.  The  following  were  the  subjects  to 
be  acted  upon,  all  of  which  were  discussed  from  a  purely 
commercial  standpoint: 

(1)  The  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  taking  the  tariff  ques- 
tion out  of  partisan  politics,  and  making  it  a  business  question  instead 
of  a  '*  political  football." 

(2)  The  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  the  improvement  of  the 
consular  service  of  the  United  States  and  the  employment  of  such 
service  for  the  increasing  of  our  foreign  trade,  especially  with  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics. 

(3)  The  advisability  of  recommending  to  congress  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Labor,  and  of  mak- 
ing the  chief  of  such  department  a  member  of  the  president's  cabinet. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  forming  a  permanent  organization  for  the 
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purpose  of  holding  annual  conventions  for  tbe  consideration  of  na- 
tional questions,  and  of  recommending  to  congress  each  year  such 
changes  in  our  laws  or  in  their  administration  as  may  be  deemed  for 
the  best  interest  of  onr  country. 

The  following  was  the  method  proposed  for  attaining 
the  primary  object  in  view: 

The  tariff  levied  on  all  goods  imported  from  any  foreign  country 
into  the  United  States  shall  in  all  cases  be  an  amount  fully  equal  to 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  said  goods  in  any  foreign 
country  and  the  cost  of  producing  such  goods  in  the  United  States. 

Then  establish  a  court  or  commission  whose  diity  it  shall  be  to  in- 
vestigate all  matters  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  and  decide  upon  the 
scheonles  to  be  enforced. 

The  attendance  was  smaller  than  expected.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  as  follows: 

Declaring  in  favor  of  taking  the  tariff  question  out  of  partisan 
politics;  directing  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  and  frame 
a  bill  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  and  to  present  the 
same  at  the  next  convention  of  the  association;  recommending 
in  general  terms  the  placing  of  the  consular  service  in  the  hands 
of  men  having  knowledge  of  business  and  of  international  law,  their 
compensation  to  be  based  on  amounts  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  their  respective  countries,  as  well  as  amounts  of  imports 
therefrom;  and  urging  plans  for  the  development  of  reciprocal  trade 
with  South  America. 

New  York, — Chief  in  the  memorable  movements  of  the 
quarter  was  the  consolidation  of  New  York  and  its  neigh- 
boring municipalities  into  one  great  metropolitan  city. 

Greater  Neto  York, — The  bill  for  consolidation  which 
passed  the  legislature  in  March  (pp.*  144, 145),  and  was  then 
submitted  to  the  mayors  of  the  three  cities  concerned, 
was  returned  with  the  veto  of  Mayor  Wurster  of  Brooklyn 
on  April  10,  and  with  the  veto  of  Mayor  Strong  of  New 
York  on  April  12.  From  Mayor  Gleason  of  Long  Island 
City,  it  was  returned  with  approval. 

Mayor  Wurster's  message  gave  as  reasons  for  disapproval,  not 
opposition  to  a  consolidation,  but  his  sense  of  risk  as  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  yet  to  be  adopted,  his  fear  of  the  liability  of  serious 
legal  complications  in  relation  to  a  board  of  supervisors  for  Kings 
county,  and  his  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  refusing  to  submit  the 
entire  question  to  a  definite  decision  by  vote  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn. 

Mayor  Strohg*8  message  expressed  his  ardent  approval  of  consoli- 
dation, but  his  conviction  that  it  should  not  be  effected  until  a  com- 
plete charter  for  the  great  new  city  had  been  drafted  and  submitted 
to  the  legislature.  A  submission  to  popular  vote  he  disapproved  as 
without  legal  precedent  in  this  class  of  cases. 

On  April  15  the  senate  passed  the  consolidation  bill 
over  the  two  mayoral  vetoes  by  a  vote  of  34  to  14:  of  the 
34,  there  were  republican  23.  On  April  22  the  assembly 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  78  to  69,  the  vote  necessary  for 
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its  passage  being  7G.  Its  fate  then  rested  witli  the  gov- 
ernor, whose  signature  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  law. 
The  opposition  to  the  measure  which  ]iad  for  several 
months  been  manifest,  grew  more  strenuous  and  assertive 
at  this  final  stage.  It  is  not  known  how  much  of  this  had 
reference  to  consolidation  itself;  and  how  much  to  some 
special  features  of  the  plan  proposed,  or  to  what  was 
deemed  a  rash  haste  in  the  procedure,  or  to  factional  dis- 
trust concerning  some  of  its  advocates,  or  to  genuine  ti- 
midity among  politicians  as  to  its  effect  on  the  success  of 
either  party.  All  these  influences  wore  operative,  but 
data  are  lacKing  to  show  their  comparative  force.  There 
was  evident  considerable  democratic  hope,  and  an  equal 
republican  fear,  that  a  great  Tammany  majority  in  New 
York  would  overwhelm  the  small  republican  majorities 
in  the  other  municipal  sections;  and  that  thus  that  shrewd 
and  well-trained  organization  would  make  the  Greater 
New  York,  with  its  vast  patronage,  a  citadel  of  Tammany's 
permanent  political  power  for  control  of  the, state.  Many 
well-known  democrats,  however,  opposed  the  bill.  As  to 
the  popular  wish,  the  common  conjecture  was  that  in 
New  York  a  decided  majoritv  favored  the  measure;  while 
in  Brooklyn  a  natural  local  sentiment,  with  the  other 
reasons  above  mentioned,  might  have  rendered  a  majority 
against  it.  On  April  28  a  mass  meeting  of  men  and  wo- 
men from  both  cities  listened  to  ardent  speeches  against 
the  measure,  and  framed  a  strong  protest  with  an  earnest 
request  to  the  governor  to  withhold  his  signature. 

On  May  11  Governor  Morton  signed  the  bill,  and  filed 
with  it  a  memorandum,  explaining  his  view  of  the  case, 
and  showing  the  reasons  for  liis  action. 

He  saw  no  possibilitj  of  disturbance  in  existing  relations  until  tbe 
legislature  bad  fully  made  provision  for  government  of  tbe  new 
city,  and  asserted  tbat  practically  tbe  only  immediate  effect  of  tbe 
law  would  be  tbe  provision  for  appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  tbe 
new  cbarter. 

By  vote  of  the  legislature  the  Lexow  committee  on 
consolidation  had  also  been  continued  with  its  somewhat 
indeterminate  functions,  although  its  work  seemed  fully 
provided  for  in  the  charter  commission  soon  to  be  ap- 
pointed. On  June  9  Governor  Morton  announced  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  nine  members  of  the  commission  to  draft  a 
charter  for  the  Greater  New  York,  to  be  added  to  the  six 
members  designated  in  the  act  of  legislature: 

Getb  Low  president  of  Columbia  ITniversity,  and  ex -mayor  of 
Brooklyn. 
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(leneral  Benjamia  F.  Tracy,  ex- judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
ex  •secretary  of  tlie  navy. 

Jobn  F.  Dillon,  ex -judge  of  tbe  United  States  circuit  court. 

Aslibel  P.  Fitcb,  lawyer,  ex-member  of  congress,  and  now  con- 
troller of  tbe  city  of  New  York. 

(General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  lawyer,  and  ex-lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. 

Silas  B.  Dutcber,  banlcer,  and  ex-superintendent  of  public  works. 

William  C.  Dewitt,  lawyer,  and  formerly  corporation  counsel  of 
Brooklyn. 

George  M.  Pinney,  Jr.,  lawyer,  and  district  attorney  of  Richmond 
county. 

Qarret  J.  Garretson,  county  judge  of  Queens  county. 

New  York  is  represented  by  Messrs.  Low,  Tracy,  Dillon, 
and  Fitch;  Brooklyn  by  Messra.  Woodford,  Dutcher,  and 
Dewitt;  Richmond  county  by  Mr.  Pinney;  Queens  county 
by  Mr.  Garretson. 

The  other  (six)  commissioners  named  in  the  act  are: 
Mayor  Strong  of  New  York;  Andrew  H.  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  former  commission  on  Greater  New  York; 
Mayor  Wurster  of  Brooklyn ;  Mayor  Gleason  of  Long  Island 
City;  Attorney-General  Hancock;  State-Engineer  Adams. 
On  the  commission  there  are  at  least  three  active  demo- 
crats, and  four  members  who  represent  various  degrees  of 
disapproval  of  the  act.  The  commission  must  present  a 
complete  charter  by  February  1,  1897,  and  will  cease  to 
exist  March  1,  1897. 

The  expectation  is  that  the  legislature  of  1897  will 
adopt  the  charter — whose  enactment  will  finally  establish 
the  new  city;  and  that  the  first  term  of  the  first  mayor  of  the 
Greater  New  York  will  begin  January  1,  1898.  Andrew 
H.  Green  of  New  York  is  recognized  as  the  earliest  pub- 
lic agitator,  and  for  many  years  the  most  steadfast  advo- 
cate, of  the  consolidation,  which,  if  consummated,  will 
make  New  York,  with  its  population  exceeding  3,000,000, 
and  with  an  area  of  about  317  square  miles,  the  second 
city  in  the  world. 

The  Raines  Liquor  Law, — This  new  law  has  been  on 
trial  before  the  courts,  and  has  been  fully  sustained:  it  is 
now  on  trial  before  the  people.  An  unfortunate  begin- 
ning was  made  by  State  Excise  Commissioner  Lyman  in 
procuring  from  Governor  Morton  a  decision  classing  his 
sixty  special  agents  as  *' confidential,^' and  therefore  out- 
side of  the  now  constitutional  civil  service  rules  that  re- 
quire competitive  examination.  The  plea  was  that  time 
was  lacking  for  due  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. State  Controller  Koberts  refused  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  agents  thus  unconstitutionally  appointed. 
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On  appeal  to  the  courts  the  controller's  refusal  was  up- 
held, and  all  the  agents  were  brought  under  examination. 

The  law  was  attacked  before  the  courts  in  April  as 
contrary  to  the  state  constitution;  and,  after  a  general 
decision  in  its  favor  in  the  appellate  division  of  the  su- 
preme court,  first  department,  the  case  was  carrjed  up  to 
the  court  of  appeals.  The  three  chief  objections  were: 
That  tlie  law  appropriates  the  money  of  the  state  for  local 
purposes;  that  it  unconstitutionally  classifies  the  taxes  on 
the  various  grades  of  cities;  and  that,  though  it  concerned 
cities,  it  had  never  been  sent  to  their  mayors  for  approval. 
The  unanimous  decision  of  the  judges,  presentea  in  the 
opinion  read  by  the  chief  justice,  overruled  all  the  objec- 
tions and  sustained  the  law  as  constitutional. 

In  June  the  law  was  attacked  in  behalf  of  Albany  sa- 
loon-keepers, before  the  federal  circuit  court  of  the  north- 
ern district  of  New  York,  as  infringing  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  constitution  by  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract.  It  was  claimed  that  a  liquor 
license  granted  in  February  of  1896  for  one  year  was  a 
contract  authorized  under  the  excise  laws  then  in  force; 
and  that  the  Raines  law,  causing  all  licenses  to  cease  and 
he  void  on  June  30,  is  viohitive  of  that  contract,  and  in- 
fringes the  national  constitution.  An  injunction  was 
therefore  prayed  for  to  restrain  the  excise  commissioner 
from  executing  the  law.  United  States  Judge  William  J. 
Wallace,  on  June  24,  refused  the  injunction. 

In  Uis  decision  he  declared  that  police  regulation  is  one  of  the  in- 
herent powers  of  government  essential  to  the  welfare  of  organized 
society,  and  therefore  cannot  be  abridged  in  any  manner;  and  that 
all  contracts  in  conflict  with  such  regulation  are  necessarily  void  on 
general  principles,  and  have  repeatedly  been  so  decided  on  appeal  by 
the  highest  federal  tribunal.  The  judge  also  pointed  out  that  the 
liaines  law — which  would  have  been  within  constitutional  limits  even 
if  it  had  absolutely  prohibited  all  liquor  sale  in  the  state  after  June 
80 — had  instead  made  legal  a  continuance  of  the  traffic  on  equal  con- 
ditions for  all,  and  had  also  provided  for  a  pecuniary  recovery  in  pro- 
portion t/)  the  time  through  which  any  licenses  would  have  run  had 
not  the  law  cut  them  off.  The  plaintiff  was  declared  to  have  no 
ground  for  complaint. 

A  decision  on  constitutionality  as  to  a  minor  point  in 
the  law  was  given  on  June  5  by  the  appellate  division  of 
the  supreme  court,  when  the  forbidding  of  the  free-lunch 
counter  in  drinking  saloons  was  sustained  as  constitution- 
al. On  June  3  Excise  Commissioner  Lyman  put  in  force 
a  plan  to  prevent  the  blackmailing  of  saloon-keepers  by 
politicians,  which  has  heretofore  been  so  frequent. 

The  quarter  closed  before  the  law  had  developed  its  full 
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effect.  It  is  as  jet  an  experiment,  but  a  hopeful  one.  On 
March  30  Justice  Davy  at  Rochester  gave  a  decision  that 
social  clubs — inasmuch  as  they  make  no  real  ''sale/'  but 
merely  dispense  liquors  from  a  common  stock — are  not  re- 
quirea  by  the  law  to  take  out  a  liquor-tax  certificate.  As 
the  law  was  fully  intended  to  include  social  clubs  as  sellers 
of  liquor,  this  decision  will  in  some  degree  invalidate  it 
until  legislation  amends  it  at  that  point.  It  is  certain  that 
the  law  has  wrought  some  reduction  in  the  number  of 
liquor  saloons.  It  is  certain  also  that  it  brings  from  the 
liquor  business  a  largely  increased  revenue,  to  the  relief  of 
the  taxpayers,  the  state's  share  of  the  annual  income  be- 
ing more  than  $3,000,000,  and  that  of  the  various  towns 
and  cities  more  than  $6,000,000.  The  state  tax  rate  has 
been  reduced  from  3.24  mills  to  2.69  mills.  The  prophecy 
of  republican  defeat  in.  the  state  by  reason  of  the  Kaines 
law  is  less  frequent  and  less  positive  than  at  first. 

Educational  Interests, — ^The  School  Reform  bill  for 
New  York  city,  which  passed  the  senate  at  the  end  of 
March  (p.  148),  passed  the  assembly  in  April;  and,  in  spite 
of  strong  protests  from  many  teachers  and  from  Tammany 
Mall,  was  approved  by  Mayor  Strong  and  signed  by  the 
governor.  This  important  bill  (as  was  noted  in  the  last 
preceding  issue)  aims  and  is  expected  to  take  the  school 
system  out  of  politics,  and,  by  giving  it  unity  and  thorough- 
ness, to  infuse  into  it  a  new  life.  School  government  by 
ward  trustees  is  abolished,  and  the  chief  control  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  education. 

Mr.  John  Jasper's  term  as  school  superintendent  for 
New  York  city  expired  on  June  1.  The  salary  has  been 
$7,500,  and  the  term  two  years:  the  term  is  now  length- 
ened to  six  years.  While  there  was  no  question  of  Mr. 
Jasper's  faithfulness  in  his  ofllicial  duties,  there  was  a  ques- 
tion in  some  minds  whether  a  new  man  would  not  be  more 
free  from  entanglements  in  administering  the  new  system 
with  its  wide-reaching  opportunities  of  improvement.  In- 
terest and  surprise  were  excited  by  the  proposal,  on  May 
20,  of  President  Daniel  C.  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  office,  and  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  when  he  had  been  startled  with  the  ques- 
tion in  a  private  letter  as  to  his  possible  acceptance  of 
such  an  offer,  he  had  not  answered  definitely  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  had  indicated  his  very  high  estimate  of  the  posi- 
tion as,  just  at  this  time  of  reorganization,  ''one  of  the 
most  important  in  American  education."     The  proposal 

of  his  name  to  the  board  of  education  was  not  met  oy  their 
Vol.  e^se. 
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immediate  action;  the  election  was  postponed;  and  in  the 
few  days  of  delay  the  authorities  of  the  university  and  the 
leading  citizens  of  Baltimore  took  occasion  to  bring  such 
pressure  to  bear  on  him  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  consideration  of  the  board  in 
New  York.  His  positive  withdrawal,  received  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  election,  found  the  board  with  no  other  can- 
didate but  Mr.  Jasper.  A  motion  for  further  postpone- 
ment of  the  election  was  negatived,  and  the  former  super- 
intendent was  re-elected  by  a  vote  of  13  to  6.  • 

A  bill  modifying  some  points  in  the  law  requiring  in  all 
schools  study  on  the  effects  of  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  was  enacted  in  April. 

Other  Legislation. — The  ballot  law  was  amended  at 
some  important  points,  and  the  election  laws  were  incor- 
porated with  it  in  one  statute. 

The  number  of  signatures  requisite  for  an  independent  nomina- 
tion for  state  offices  is  increased .  from  3.000  to  6,000;  and  50  signa- 
tures are  made  requisite  from  residents  of  each  county.  The  days  of 
registration  are  made  the  same  in  all  cities  of  the  state,  including 
New  York  and  Brooklyn;  and  the  hours  for  opening  and  closing  the 
polls  are  made  the  same  in  all  cities  and  all  counties  throughout  the 
state.  Various  other  amendments  were  made,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Raines  in  view  of  the  working  of  the  law  at  the  last  election. 

Among  the  enactments  specially  relating  to  labor, 
were:  The  amendment  to  the  Mechanic's  lien  law — ^giving 
the  mechanic  additional  protection;  the  Mercantile  Estab- 
lishment law,  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  great  shops;  the  Hakershop  Inspection  law,  pro- 
viding more  cleanly  conditions  in  bakeries;  the  Sweatshop 
law,  aimed  at  correcting  some  of  the  disgraceful  abuses 
in  that  system;  and  amendments  of  the  Conspiracy  law  in 
the  interest  of  workmen.  An  experiment  is  to  be  made 
with  free  public  employment  bureaus  in  New  York  city. 

The  Robbins  Coal-trust  law  makes  combinations  (of 
corporations,  etc.)  to  raise  the  price  of  necessities  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  Conspiracy  act. 

The  legislature  added  to  the  restrictions  on  prize  fight- 
ing, made  changes  in  the  methods  of  drawing  juries,  and 
divided  the  department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in 
New  York  city  into  two  departments. 

The  Bertillon  method  of  measuring  criminals  for  identi- 
fication (p.  151)  was  adopted. 

Bicyclists,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  action  on  the 
Good -roads  bill,  were  comforted  by  the  law  compelling 
railroads  to  classify  bicycles,  in  number  not  exceeding  one 
to  each  passenger,  as  baggage,  and  to  transport  them  free 
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as  sach  withont  requiring  the  owners  to  protect  them  by 
crate  or  cover.  This  law  was  passed  on  April  8,  in  the 
assembly  by  a  vote  of  127  to  1,  and  on  the  same  day  in  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  36  to  4.     The  bill  had  been  stoutly  op- 

Eosed  by  the  railroad  companies;  and  had  been  advocated 
y  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  in  an  argument  to 
the  effect  that  the  railroad  that  could  afford  to  haul  a  trunk 
weighing  150  pounds  free  for  each  of  100  passengers  100 
miles, — thus  hauling  seven  and  a-half  tons, — could  afford 
to  haul  100  bicycles  weighing  in  all  only  one  ton,  whoso 
hundred  owners  were  paying  $200  total  fare. 
The  legislature  adjourned  April  30. 
Political  Items, — The  state  aemocratic  convention  at 
Saratoga,  June  24,  was  harmonious,  but  without  enthusi- 
asm. 

It  adopted  a  platform  declaring  both  gold  and  silver  the  standard 
money  of  the  country,  proclaiming  bimetallism  as  tbe  policy  to  which 
the  nation  is  pledged,  but  asserting  that  bimetallism  can  be  safely  se- 
cured and  permanently  maintain^  only  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
leading  nations.  Without  such  co-operation  any  attempt  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  would  be  disastrous. 
It  opposed  permanent  legal-tender  paper  money,  and  called  for  the 
redemption  and  gradual  cancellation  of  the  United  States  notes  and 
treasury  notes,  it  upheld  the  power  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  issue  bonds  when  necessary  for  redemption  of  our  paper  obligations. 
It  praised  President  Cleveland  and  his  administration,  denounced  the 
doctrine  of  a  protective  tariiT,  and  called  for  democratic  unity  to  pre- 
vent republican  oppression  in  the  South. 

A  conference  of  republican  friends  of  Mr.  McKinley 
in  the  state  who  are  also  opponents  of  Mr.  Piatt,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  vigorous  address,  written  by  ex-Senator  War- 
ner Miller,  and  signed  by  about  200  men  of  position  in  the 
party. 

The  address  calls  on  all  republican  voters  in  the  state  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  recover  the  control  of  the  party  from  the  "bosses  " 
and  the  **  machine,"  and  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands  after  tlie 
fashion  of  the  general  popular  uprising  which  at  St.  Louis  compelled 
the  nomination  of  McKinley  and  Hobart. 

Civil  service  reform  achieved  a  gratifying  triumph  on 
May  28,  in  addition  to  the  transfer  from  the  ** confiden- 
tial'' to  the  competitive  list  of  the  sixty  special  agents  of 
the  excise  commissioner  under  the  Raines  liquor  law. 
Governor  Morton  also  suspended  Schedule  C  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  and  put  500  other  official  places  in  the 
state  departments  on  the  competitive  list.  This  is  a  great 
step  toward  extending  the  competitive  rule  throughout 
the  state  service. 

Ohio. — A  law  which  has  excited  considerable  discus- 
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sion  has  been  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  making 
managers  of  theatres  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  patrons. 
Its  primary  aim  is  to  suppress  the  at  least  thoughtless  cus- 
tom of  wearing  big  hats  at  theatres. 

Rhode  Island* — The  first  state  election  of  the  year 
was  held  in  Khode  Island  April  1,  resulting  in  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Governor  Lippitt  (rep.)  by  a  plurality  of  11,278 
over  Mr.  Littlefield  (dem.).  The  prohibition  party  made 
large  gains  throughout  the  state,  its  candidate,  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  receiving  3,032  votes.  Protection  vs.  tariff  re- 
form was  the  leading  issue. 

The  Tenne88ee  Centennial. — On  June  l  was  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  Nashville,  the  100th 
anniversary  or  the  approval  by  George  Washington  of  the 
act  which  made  Tennessee  tlie  sixteenth  state  of  the  Union 
— the  third  to  be  added  to  the  original  family  of  thirteen 
states.  Major  J.  AV.  Thomas  was  president  of  the  centen- 
nial organization.  John  Dickinson,  assistant  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  was  the  orator  of  the  day. 
An  elaborate  military  and  civic  parade  Wiis  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  festivities;  and  a  prize  ode  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Frazicr  Hoyle  of  Memphis  was  read.  A  centennial  expo- 
sition at  Nashville  next  year  is  contemplated. 

• 

PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PerAonal  Notes. — On  April  6,  Monday  after  Easter, 
the  marriage  of  ex-Prcsident  Beniamin  Harrison  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Scott  Lord  Dimmick  was  celebrated  in  St.  Thomas's 
church  (Protostiint  Episcopal),  New  York  city.  The  bride 
is  a  niece  of  the  ex-prosident's  first  wife,  who  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1802  (Vol.  2,  p.  409). 

A  noteworthy  incident  was  the  trip  across  the  country, 
in  April,  of  the  great  Japanese  general  and  statesman. 
Field  Marshal  Count  Yamagata,  on  his  way  to  Europe  to 
attend,  as  the  representative  of  tlie  Japanese  emperor,  the 
coronation  of  the  czar.  At  numerous  points  he  was  re- 
ceived with  demonstrations  of  great  respect;  and  he  was 
the  guest  of  New  York  city  for  nearly  a  week.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Havre,  France,  April  18. 

Among  the  distinguished  recipients  of  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Pesth  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hun- 
garian millennial  celebration  in  May,  was  Dr.  John  Shaw 
Billings,  recently  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Founda- 
tions (p.  154). 
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Honorary  degrees  if/ere  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (£ng.)  on  Simon  Newcomb^  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Francis  Andrew  March,  professor  of  the 
English  language  and  comparative  philology  in  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Penn. 

On  June  2  William  Churchill,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times,  was  nominated  by  President 
Cleveland  to  be  United  States  consul-general  at  Apia, 
Samoa.  David  N.  Burke,  a  native  of  Vermont,  consul  at 
Malaga,  Spain,  was  also  nominated  for  promotion  to  the 
post  of  consul-general  at  Tangier,  Morocco. 

Ciyil  Service  Reform. — President  Cleveland  issued, 
May  G,  an  order  extending  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice law  to  30,000  government  employes,  increasing  the 
number  of  places  on  the  classified  lists  from  55,730  to  85,- 
135.  Thus,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  entire  serv- 
ice between  those  officials  whose  confirmation  by  the 
senate  is  constitutionally  requisite,  and  mere  laborera  and 
workingmen,  is  included  under  the  civil  service  rules. 

Under  this  revision  the  executive  civil  service  is  divided  into  five 
branches,  the  Departmental,  the  Custom  House,  the  Postotiice,  the 
(iovernment  Printing,  and  the  Internal  Revenue. 

In  the  first  are  classified  all  officers  and  employes  except  laborers 
and  persons  who  have  been  nominated  for  confirmation  in  the  several 
executive  departments,  the  commissions,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  railway  mail  service,  Indian  service,  pension  agencies,  steamboat- 
inspection  service,  marine  hospital  service,  lighthouse  service,  mints 
and  assay  officers,  revenue  cutter  service,  sub -treasuries  and  engineer 
departments,  and  the  forces  employed  by  custodians  of  public  build- 
ings. The  only  exception  made  in  the  treasury  department  is  in 
favor  of  those  in  the  life-saving  service. 

In  the  custom-house  service  are  included  all  officers  and  employes 
in  any  customs  district  where  they  number  as  many  as  five. 

In  the  postoffice  service  are  included  all  officers  and  employes  in 
any  free  delivery  postoffice. 

In  the  internal  revenue  service  are  included  all  officers  and  em- 
ployes in  every  district,  with  the  exception  of  mere  laborers. 

The  number  of  classified  places  exempted  from  examination  is 
reduced  from  2,099  to  775,  and  these  are  minor  places  of  cashiers  in 
the  different  services.  Indians  employed  in  minor  capacity  are  in  the 
excepted  list.  The  only  classified  places  in  Washington  excepted 
under  the  new  rule  will  be  private  secretaries  or  confidential  clerks 
(not  exceeding  two)  to  the  president  and  to  the  members  of  the  eight 
executive  departments.  Non-competitive  examination  is  allowed  only 
in  the  case  of  Indians  employed  as  teachers  in  the  Indian  service. 

Miscellaneous. — A  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  presented  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  Union  League  Club,  was  unveiled  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  April  25,  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  son  of  Colonel 
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Frederick  D.  Grant  and  grandson  of  the  dead  soldier.  The 
statue,  which  is  the  work  of  William  Ordway  Partridge, 
stands  in  an  open  space  hereafter  to  be  known  as  ''  Orant 
Square/'  in  front  of  the  clubhouse  on  Bedford  avenue. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
12,  when  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Major-General  W. 
S.  Hancock,  the  **hero  of  Gettysburg,"  was  unveiled  by 
Glynn  R.  Hancock,  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  grandson  of 
General  Hancock.  President  Cleveland  presided  at  the 
ceremony.  The  statue,  which  stands  at  the  intersection 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana  avenues,  is  the  first  statue 
of  an  army  officer  in  Washington  to  be  erected  wholly  at 
government  expense.  The  sculptor  was  Henry  J.  Elli- 
cott. — On  June  5  another  statue  of  General  Hancock,  the 
work  of  W.  E.  Elwell,  was  unveiled  on  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

btill  another  incident  of  military  and  artistic  interest 
was  the  unveiling  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  June  5, 
of  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  George  G.  Meade, 
erected  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  statue,  the 
work  of  H.  N.  Bush  Brown,  was  unveiled  by  Master  George 
(f.  Meade,  grandson  of  (<eiicral  Meade,  it  stands  just  in 
rear  of  the  **  Bloody  Angle." 

On  April  29  the  statue  of  Father  Marquette,  presented 
to  the  government  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  whose  ac- 
ceptance had  been  opposed  by  the  A.  P.  A.  (p.  158),  Wiis 
formally  accepted  by  the  United  States  senate.  Eulogies  of 
the  distinguished  missionary  and  explorer  were  delivered 
by  Senators  Vilas  and  Mitchell  (Wis.),  Kyle  (S.  D.),  and 
Palmer  (111.). 

The  Cunard  Line  steamship  Campania,  from  New  York 
March  28,  arrived  at  Liverpool  April  4,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Eastern  railway  of  England  and  the  Hook 
of  Holland  route,  landed  passengei*s  in  Amsterdam  on 
April  5,  under  seven  days.  This  is  the  best  time  ever  made 
between  the  two  continents. 

On  May  15  the  American  Line  steamship  Si,  Paul 
lowered  her  record  from  Southampton,  Eng.,  by  complet- 
ing the  long  course  of  3,112  miles  in  6  days  9  hours  5 
minutes — an  average  of  20.34  miles  an  hour.  The  short 
course  of  3,047  miles  had  been  covered  by  the  Nisw  York 
of  the  same  line  in  1894,  in  6  days  7  hours  14  minutes — 
an  average  of  20.15  miles  an  hour  (Vol.  4,  p.  617). 

On  May  2  the  new  site  of  Columbia  iJniversity,  New 
York  city,  in  the  tract  bounded  by  the  Boulevard,  Amster- 
dam avenue^  llGth  street,  and  120th  street,  was  formally 
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dedicated^  ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt  delivering  the  dedi* 
eatory  oration. 

CANADA. 

The  General  Elections.— For  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Dominion,  a  liberal  ministry  lias  been 
returned  to  power;  and  for  the  first  time  in  that  history  a 
representative  of  the  French  race  has  been  summoned  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state.  With  the  exception  of  the  five- 
year  liberal  regime  of  the  late  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
which  terminated  at  the  elections  of  1878,  the  reins  of 

Sower  have  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  conservatives, 
between  July,  1867,  and  June,  1891,  when  he  died.  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  fought  six  general  elections,  winning 
in  all  but  one.  His  successors  managed  to  retain  power, 
but  with  an  increasingly  weakened  hold,  especially  since 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Thompson  in  1894. 

The  general  elections,  held  June  23,  1896,  resulted  in 
an  emphatic  victory  for  the  liberal  party,  led  by  Hon. 
AVilfrid  Laurier,  who  secured  a  plurality  of  about  thirty 
over  the  conservatives  led  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  a 
clear  majority  of  about  twenty  over  the  combined  conserva- 
tive, McCarthyite  (or  independent),  and  patron  opposi- 
tion. Time  alone  can  reveal  the  full  significance  of  the 
liberal  victory,  by  showing  to  what  extent  it  was  the  out- 
come of  religious  rancor,  of  pride  of  race,  of  resentment 
at  federal  interference  with  provincial  rights,  or  of  revolt 
against  clerical  intimidation.  Returns  go  to  show  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  election  turned  upon  the  vote  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  where  the  motive  of  desire  to  see  one  of 
their  own  race  at  the  head  of  the  government,  was  un- 
doubtedly decisive  with  the  large  French  Canadian  ma- 
jority. In  certain  localities,  Roman  Catholic  bishops  had 
positively  instructed  their  flocks  against  voting  the  liberal 
ticket;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  general  ma?i(leme7ii  from 
the  hierarchy,  which  was  read  in  all  the  Quebec  churches 
on  May  17  (see  below),  did  not  descend  to  personalities, 
but  left  the  choice  of  candidates  a  matter  of  conscience. 

The  issues  of  the  campaign  are  well  known  to  readers 
of  CuKRENT  History.  The  question  of  federal  interven- 
tion for  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  in 
Manitoba  excited  the  largest  share  of  feeling.  It  caused 
divisions  within  the  ranks  of  both  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, and  obscured  the  meaning  of  the  vote  at  the  polls. 
It  is  said,  for  example,  that  fully  one-third  of  the  conserva- 
tive candidates  in  Ontario  were  opposed  to  the  govern- 
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ment  policy  of  remedial  school  legislation,  and  that  mott 
of  the  Manitoba  supporters  of  Sir  Charles  Topper  had 
made  a  reservation  on  that  qncstion.  The  liberals,  too, 
seemed  somewhat  divided  in  opinion,  some  of  them  de- 
nouncing the  proposed  coercion  of  Manitoba,  and  othera 
insisting  that  M.  Laurier  wonid  introduce  a  school  meaS' 
tire  even  more  dnutic  than  that  proposed  at  the  lust  sea- 
sion  of  parliament. 

The  school  ques- 
tion was,  however,  not 
the  only  issue:  the 
turiS  formed  an  im- 
portant line  of  cleav- 
age between  liberals 
and  conservativeB.  In 
fact  the  manifesto  is- 
sued by  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  early  in  May, 
emphasised  the  tariff 
rather  than  the  Mani- 
toba school  question 
as  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  electore. 
The  following  were 
the  lending  points  put 
forward  by  tlio  con- 
servative leader: 

A  protective  Uriff, 
witU  Ibe  additiiKi  o(  pref- 
erenlial  arraogemeota  to 
be  concluded  between 
Canada.Oreat  Britain, and 
HON.  wiMTtm  LAraiiB.  tlie   Brilisb   colonies;    u 

HIV  i-REHiiR  or  THi  DUHiHinn.  g,gt  and  west   connection 

with  tLe  eiiipire.  lo  be  strenuous])'  developed  by  the  creation  of  new 
steam  and  cable  services;  tbe  Htrcngtiieningof  tbe  PoniinioD  defenses; 
and  tUe  admission  of  Newfoundland  at  an  early  date  into  Ibe  Canadian 
federation.  TLe  brief  Ktalement  was  made:  "  It  is  tbe  patriotic  duty 
of  tbe  governtneni  to  adliere  to  tbe  policy  tbey  liave  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  tbe  Manitoba  scbool  question;"  but  no  stress  was  laid  upon 
tbe  assertion. 

The  liberal  program,  on  the  other  hand,  was  outlined 
as  follows 

"First  and  always  tbe  connection  of   Canada  wiib  tbe  Britisb 
empire 

'2      Tbe  economical  and  bonest  expenditure  of  public  moneys. 
'  3      Tbe  strict  observance  ot  tbe  terms  of  tbe  federal  compact 
Ko  ■  better  terms  "lo  one  province  witboiit  tbe  consent  of  all      No  at 
t«ui|it  10  encroacb  upon  tbe  rigbts  ol  any  province. 
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"4.  TlMnt«iistoiioftliefKnclilBeuidtUeMloptloD  of  provincial 
fnncliisM  for  Dominion  purpneM. 

"S.  The  reduction  of  iWtBrifl  as  far  Mtlie  necMtltlcs  nf  tberer- 
pnae  will  permit,  with  tlie  cnmpleie  ellininatloo  of  every  feature  of 
iLa  tariff  liavlnfc  a  diBtlnctively  protective  cbaracler. 

"  6,  The  enUrKement  of  tlie  trade  nf  Cannda  liy  meana  of  trea- 
ties, where  IreatieH  can  Iw  made  iLat  will  not  eiidsnfri-r  tL«  political 
Integrity  of  tLe  country.  This  includea  tbe  riglit  conceded  tu  Canada 
to  make  lier  invn  treaties, 
providi^  each  treatleH  are 
not  opposed  to  Imperial  in- 

A  peculiarly  sig- 
II  ificaiit  inci(lent  of 
the  campnigii,  wus  the 
reading.  May  17.  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic 
cliurcliea  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  of  a 
vuouhineut  aignetl  by 
all  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  aDti  incUcut- 
ing  to  the  fitithfnl  the 
"only  line  of  conduct 
to  follow  in  the  pres- 
ent election."  Its  un- 
doubted leaning  was  in 
favor  of  the  conserva- 
tive part^,  but  it  (lid 
not  positively  put  un- 
der the  ban  of  ecclc- 
siastical  displeaeuro 
those  who,  through 
conscientiotm  desire  to 
support  the  "  beat  candidates,"  should  chooec  the  liberal. 
The  viamlejiieut  snid  in  part: 

"Your  vole  sliout<i  be  (riven  in  a  wise  anil  Lniiinit  manner,  and 
wonlij  of  iulelliKeot  and  C'liristinn  men.  Avoid  tbe  excesuea  against 
wliicb,  several  'liinex  already,  we  liave  put  you  on  guard— tbat  is, 
perjury,  intemperance,  lying,  calumny,  and  violence — Ibis  parlj 
spirit  wblch  falsities  tbe  judgment,  and  produces  on  tbe  intelligence 
a  sort  of  voluntary  and  obstinate  blindness.  Do  not  exchange  your 
vote  for  a  few  pieces  of  money.  Your  vote  ie  a  duty,  and  duty  can- 
not be  sold.  Do  not  give  yoar  vote  to  tbe  first  man  tbat  comes,  but 
to  the  man  wbo,  !□  your  conscience,  and  under  tbe  eyeK  of  Uod,  you 
judge  tbe  most  able  by  bis  good  quBlitipH  of  mind,  tbe  firmness  of 
bis  character,  and  tbe  eicellence  of  bis  principles  and  conduct,  to  fulfil 
tbe  noble  duties  of  tbe  legislature. 

"But.  ■  •  •  a  grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  tbe  Catbollc 
minority  in  Manitoba.    Tbeir  Catholic  »clioola — their  seiiarate  schools 
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— vera  taken  from  them:  uid  puents  lifcr*  to  und  tbelr  children  lo 
icliooU  tbftt  iLeir  coaBcience  doea  not  iipproTe  of.  The  pilvj  cooncil 
of  England  liM  reoo^ized  the  clsimB  of  CAthollca,  and  tlie  Tfclit  of 
intervention  of  federal  •utboritlea,  so  tliit  justice  be  rendered  tbe  op- 
prefuted.  It  in  thus,  at  present,  tbe  duty  of  Catbolicfl.  witb  tlie  beip 
of  wetl-tbinklRK  Protesunta  of  our  country,  to  join  forces  and  tlielr 
votes  BO  an  to  assure  tbe  definite  victory  of  religious  liberty  and  tbe 
Iriumpb  of  rigbts  guaranteed  by  tbe  constKution. 

"  Tbe  means  to  attun  tbis  object  la  to  elect  as  represeoiatives  of  tbe 
people  only  men  wbo  are 
sincerely  resolved  lo  favor 
with  all  tbeir  influeiice, 
ndtosapportin  thebouEe, 
measure  wbicb  coutd  be 
o  efficacious  remedy  to 
lie  evils  suffered  by  tbe 
[anitoba  minority.  In 
HUB  speaking  to  jou.  our 
intention  is  not  toside  witb 
any  of  tbe  political  parties 
n\T  Sgbting  in  tbe  poUtl- 
il  arena.  On  tbeconirary, 
■e  wisb  to' reserve  our  lib- 
rty.  But  tbe  Manitoba 
scbool  question  being  be- 
fore all  a  religious  ques- 
I,  intimately  boand  to 
tb«  deareHt  interests  of  tbe 
Cacbolic  faith  jntbiecoua- 


t>7. 


D  the  n 


of  parents,  as  also  to  tbe 
respect  due  to  tbe  consti- 
tution of  tbe  country  and 
to  tbe  Britiitb  crown,  we 
would  consider  ourselves 
traitors  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  wblcb  we  are  tbe  de- 
fenses if  we  did  not  nse 
.  our  Kutbority  to  assure  its 

«IR  H.  o.  joi.T  ni  LOTBiNiRRB.  sHrcess.  •   •   •  AllCatbo- 

NEw  n.mTRoi.LEB  or  >         .  u  .       jj^  sbould  vote  OTily  for 

•■Bndidates  wbo  will  (orinally  and  solemnly  engage  themselves  tn  vole 
in  parliament  in  favor  of  tbe  legislaiion  giving  to  tbe  Catholics  of 
Manitoba  tbe  Kcbool  lawE  wbicb  were  recognized  to  them  by  the 
privy  council  of  England.     *     •    * 

"  What  we  H^k  for  is  tbe  triumph  of  right  and  justice." 
Arclibiallop  W»lij1i  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  reported  »s 
hiiving  refused  to  indorse  tliis  rniindat*,  owing  to  its  ten- 
dency to  cause  objectionable  iiiitagoniBma  of  creed. 

In  some  of  the  Qtiebec  cottnties  the  prieBts  threw  their 
influence  definitely  into  the  ecale  aguinEt  the  liberal  can- 
didates. In  Portneiif  the  supportere  of  Sir  Henri  Joly  de 
Lotbini^re  were  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  penalties; 
uiid  a  specially  notable  case  occurred  at  Three  Rivers.     In 
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a  recent  debate  in  the  liouse  of  commons  on  the  Manitoba 
school  question,  M.  Lauiier  is  reported  to  have  defined  his 
position,  using  the  following  words: 

"Wbile  I  occup;  a  Beat  in  this  Loaae.  wIiMh  I  All  llie  pmitlon 
tbat  I  bold,  wbenever  it  alisll  bn  my  duty  In  uke  a  stand  on  anj 
uaeetioo  whatever.  I  shall  take  tbat  stand,  nnt  from  tbe  standpoint  of 
Catboticism  nor  from  the  standpoint  of  Prnlestsntiau),  hut  I  shall  tahe 
it  from  motives  wbich  appeal  tu  tbe  connciences  of  all,  independently 
of  their  religion,  from 
motives  which  should  ani- 
mate all  men  loving  jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  toiera- 

ThJB  was  de- 
nounced by  Bishop 
LRflo-clieof  Three  Riv- 
ers ns  the  utterance 
of  "a  rationalist  lib- 
end"  and  as  diamet- 
rically opposed  to 
Catholic  teaching. 
The  bishop  directed 
the  voters  in  his  dio- 
cese to  support  only 
candidates  who  would 
pledge  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  remedial 
bill — a  proceeding 
which  arew  ont  em- 
phatic protests  from 
the  liberals.  In  spite 
of  this  clerical  inter- 
vention, the  province 

of  Quebec  returned  a  """■  "''"h  ».  wACDonaui. 

large  liberal  majority.  "■>iiN.«TEn  «r  thf;  .nt.h.«r. 

In  the  last  house  there  were  thirty-one  conservatives  and 
thirty-four  liberals  from  that  provnico.  In  the. house  jnst 
elected,  M.  Laurier  will  have  about  forty-eight  members 
out  of  the  sixty-five. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  end  of  June  to  obtain  official 
fignres  giving  details  of  tbe  returns  from  the  separate  prov- 
inces. There  are  to  be  some  recounts,  and  there  will  be 
numerous  contested  cases;  so  thiit  the  exact  political  com- 
plexion of  the  house  may  not  be  positively  known  until 
after  a  party  vote  on  the  floor.  So  far,  however,  as  can  be 
gathered  from  returns  available  at  this  writing,  there  will 
be  abont  118  liberals,  89  conservatives,  and  8  indepen- 
dents.    The  liberal  victory  was  thus  a  decisive  one,  M. 
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Laurier  having  a  clear  working  majorit;  of  twenty  or 
more,  as  compared  with  a  conservative  majority  of  abont 
fifty  in  the  last  honse. 

The  moat  significant  overturn  of  eentimcut,  as  stated, 

was  in  the  province  of  Quebec.     Outside  of  that  province 

11  slight  majority  was  returned  uguinat  the  liberals.     In 

Quebec,  however,  three  conservative  ministers — Messrs. 

,    Angers,  Tuillon,  and 

']  Desjardins — were   de- 

^5  feated.      Mr.   Dickey 

|.'  from  Nova   Scotia  was 

-J  the  only  other  member 

*;  of  the  Tnpper  ministry 

sj  who  failed  of  re-elec- 

||  tion.     Of  M.  Laurier'e 

^  lieutenants,  Mr.  Mills, 

^  ex-minister  of  tlic  inte- 

H  rior,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Put- 

^  erson  of  Brnnttord, 

^  Ont.,  were  also  beaten. 

P  Another    noteworthy 

^  feature  of  the  election 

^  was  the  return  of  aeon- 

^  aervative  majority  from 

^  Manitoba — which,  how- 

^  ever,  loses  some  of  its 

significance  from  the 

BiH  oLiviH  HowA-t,  K.  c.  u.  s..  fupt  thut  manv  snnport- 

»«w  -.«j,™  o,  .o«T,c^  ^^  ^j  y,^  government 

had  made  a  reservation  freeing  tJiciii  from  committal  to  tJie 

policy  of  remedial  legislation.     iStill  another  remarkable 

feature  of  the  election  was  the  wrenching  from  the  conser>'a- 

tives  of  a  number  of  representatives  of  cities.     Montreal, 

Toronto,  Quebec,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Vancouver, 

and  St.  John  contributed  to  the  liberal  ranks.     Winnipeg, 

London,  and  Victoria,  B.  C,  however,  went  conservative. 

Hon.  Hugh  John  Macdonald.  minister  of  the  interior,  was 

elected  in  Winnipeg,  where  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  framer  of 

the  anti-scpuntte  school  law,  was  defeated. 

The  patrons  of  industry  did  not  make  a  strong  show- 
ing. Of  their  33  candidates  {iS  in  Ontario,  3  in  Mani- 
toba, and  2  in  the  Northwest  Territories),  four  were 
elected,  three  of  them  in  Ontario.  Of  the  twenty-nine 
patron  defeats,  ten  occurred  in  ridings  in  which  there  was 
out  one  other  candidate.  In  moat  of  the  other  ridings, 
the  patron  got  a  smaller  vote  than  either  of  the  other  can- 
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didatcs.  Mr.  Mallory,  president  of  the  order,  wasdefeated 
in  Enst  Northumberland,  Ont.,  by  a  conservative,  hy  over 
400  majority. 

Lanrier  MiDistry  Formed.  —  It  was  not  until 
July  8  that  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
and  his  colieacueB  was  formally  accepted  by  Lord  Aoer- 
deen,  the  delay  being  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  dilTer- 
ence  which  arose  be- 
tween the  government 
and  Hia  Excellency 
over  the  closing  up  ol 
some  executive  buei- 
nesB  in  the  matter  of 
appoint  men  ta.  The 
liberal  leader,  M. 
Laurier,  was  at  once 
iutrustod  with  the  task 
of  forming  a  miuig- 
try;  and  on  JnlylS  the 
new  cabinet  was  sworn 
in  as  follows: 

Pramierand  President 
or  the  Council— Wilfrid 
L«uriBr(Qae.). 

MiniBter  of  Justice — 
Sir  Oliver   Mowat  (Ont.). 

Minidter  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  — Sir  Richard 
C'artwri^ht(Ont.). 

MinisteroCHarineand 
Fiaheriefi — L.  II.  Daviea 
(P.  E.  [.). 

Com ptroller  of  C u h- 
toma— William    Patermn    „„„ 
(Ont.V 

ComptroUnr  of   Inland   lli 
(Que.). 

Minister  of  Finance— W.  S.  Fielding  (X.  8.). 

Postmaster-aeneral— William  Mnlock  (Oat.). 

Minister  of  Militia— Dr.  Borden  (N.  S.). 

MiniBter  uf  Public  Works-J.  I.  Tarte  (Que). 

Minister  of  Agriculture— Sydney  Fisher  (Que.). 

Secretary  of  State— R.  W.'Scott  (Ont.). 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals— A.  0.  Blair  (N.  B.). 

Without  portfolio— R.  R.  Dobell  (Que.) and  C.  A.  GeofFrion  (Que.). 

8olicitor-Ueneral~C.  Fitzpatrick  (Que.). 

The  portfolio  of  the  ioterior  remained  for  the  time  \mag  unfilled. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  comptrollerships  have 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  ministerial  posts.  The  new 
administration  contains  five  Roman  Catholics — Messrs. 
Laurier,  Tarte,  Geoftrion,  Scott,  and  Fitzpatrick, 


pnne — Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbinigre 
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Owin^  to  the  transfer  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  premier 
of  Ontario,  from  the  provincitil  to  the  federal  arena,  a  re- 
adjagtment  of  the  Ontario  cabinet  was  necessitated,  begin- 
ning with  the  transfer,  on  July  14,  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  S. 
Hardy,  formerly  commisaioner  of  crown  lands,  to  the  va- 
cant iK«t  of  premier. 

Toe  two  most  important  tasks  confronting  the  Lanrier 
administration,  are  the 
Bettlement  of  the  Mani- 
toba school  question  and 
the  revision  of  tlie  tariff. 
What  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  school  case,  none 
can  tell.  Negotiations 
between  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments 
will  be  resumed;  and  M. 
Laurieriscon(ident,a8he 
has  several  times  stated, 
that  a  settlement  satis- 
factory to  all  interests 
concerned  will  proveeaey 
of  arrangement.  And, 
as  regards  the  tariff,  it  is 
positively  known  that 
KIR ).  1.  CHAFLBAU.  K.  c.  H.  o .  HO  Immediate  radical 
u»iiTEji*Kt oi.vinj.oH  OF  Tu«  pnoviNci!  chauges  calculated  to 
or  qiriBEc.  disturb  bustness  are  to 

lie  made.  While  M.  Lauricr  looks  upon  free  trade  as  the 
ideal  system  toward  which  all  should  strive,  he  has  frankly 
admitted  in  his  speeches  that  tlio  necessity  of  raising  rev- 
enue by  custom  duties  will  prevent  any  radical  reductions 
ill  the  tariff  for  some  time  to  come.  Whatever  is  to  be 
done,  will  bo  done  slowly,  with  due  notice  to  all  interests 
likely  to  bo  affected.* 

Lauhirii.  Hon.  Wilfrid,  new  CanadiBii  premier,  Bnventh  tn 
liold  tk&t  otfice,  was  boro  at  St.  Lin,  L'AssomptiDn  oonntj,  Qa«., 
November  30.  mil.  At  tbirteen  Tears  of  age  lie  wax  sent  to  L'Ah- 
Romption  Cnlle|i^,  Montreal,  lie  began  tbe  stndj'  of  law  in  1860.  in 
the  office  or  tbe  Hon.  K.  Laftamine.  witli  wbom,Bevente«n  jeara  1at«r, 
be  became  a  colleague  in  tbe  fcnvernment  of  the  late  lion.  Alexander 
Mackenzie.  After  obMioing  tlie  degree  of  B,  C.  h.  at  McUlIl  College, 
Moatre*l,  he  was  admltusl  to  tbe  bar  in  18&5.  For  a  short  time  ae 
was  editor  of  Le  Defridienr.  In  1871  lie  entered  public  life  as 
member  for  Drummond  and  ArtbabaHkBTille  in  the  Quebec  le^la- 
ture.  his  term  expiring  in  1874,  when  he  was  sent  to  tbe  Dominion 
house  of  commons,  of  which  he  has  since  remained  •  member.  In 
•  The  aboTB  retard  of  Dominion  politics  U  bronfrht  up  to  JuIt  IS. 
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1877-8  he  was  minister  of  inland  revenue  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  cabinet. 
From  1878  to  1888  lie  was  leader  of  the  French  liberal  opposition; 
and,  since  the  latter  date,  leader,  in  succession  to  Hon.  E.  Blake,  of 
the  Dominion  liberal  party.  He  has  splendid  gifts  of  oratory,  to 
which  his  success  is  in  large  part  due;  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  a 
spotless  reputation;  and,  as  a  parliamentary  tactician,  he  has  had  no 
rival  since  the  death  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  whom  he  resembles 
in  several  ways.  He  is  married,  but  has  no  children.  His  wife  be- 
longs to  the  Lafontaine  family,  to  which  also  belonged  the  late  Sir 
L.  H.  Lafontaine,  Bart.,  at  one  time  premier  of  Canada  and  from 
1853  to  1864  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  M.  Laurier  comes 
to  office  with  the  cordial  respect  of  political  opponents  as  well  as 
friends.  His  private  record  is  as  stainless  as  his  personal  character 
is  engaging  and  attractive. 

The  Prohibition  Judgment.— Judgment  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Prohibition  test  case  ^'  was  delivered  by  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  imperial  privy  council.  May  9. 
The  case  was  an  appeal — '^  Tiie  attorney-general  for  On- 
tario vs,  the  attorney-general  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  Distillers' and  Brewers'  Association  of  Ontario*' — 
from  a  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Canada  handed 
down  in  January,  1895  (Vol.  5,  pp.  157,  009).  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  seven  questions  submitted  wore  all 
answered  in  the  negative  by  the  Canadian  court,  the  tenor 
of  the  decision  being  that  the  power  to  proliibit  the  liquor 
traffic  belonged  exclusively  and  in  all  its  phases  to  the 
Dominion  and  not  to  the  provinces. 

The  judgment  now  rendered  by  the  privy  council  of 
England,  in  a  word,  allots  to  the  federal  government  the 
cxcTusive  right  of  absolute  prohibition  as  to  the  Dominion 
or  the  provinces,  but  affirms  the  constitutionality  of  all 
the  local-option  legislation  enacted  in  the  past  by  both 
federal  and  provincial  legislatures.  Prohibition  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Dominion  government  to  settle;  but  the  prov- 
inces may  legally  employ  the  principle  of  local  option  to 
close  saloons  and  abolish  licenses  wherever  a  preponderat- 
ing number  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  township,  city,  town, 
or  incorporated  village  are  in  favor  of  such  a  step,  and 
provided  also  that  the  Scott  act  is  not  already  in  force. 

As  regards  the  first  six  questions,  the  negative  answers  of  the 
Canadian  court  are  sustained. 

The  seventh  question,  however,  is  now  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive; and  the  autonomy  of  the  provinces  is  emphasized,  the  Dominion 
rights  of  legislation  being  strictly  confined  to  matters  which  are  un- 
questionably ** of  Canadian  interest  and  importance.*'  The  Ontario 
legislature  had  jurisdiction  to  enact  Section  18  of  the  Act  in  53  Vic. 
— ^the  local-option  law;  but,  where  localities  in  a  county  which  has 
adopted  the  Scott  act  have  passed  a  local  law,  the  provincial  local- 
option  law  is  null  and  void. 

Baslness  Failures. — Bradsireel's  shows  an  increase 
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of  HI  per  cent  in  number,  and  of  19  percent  in  amount,  of 
failures  in  Canada  during  the  half -year  ended  June  30, 
1896,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  perio<l  of  1895. 
The  record  by  provinces,  in  both  {Periods,  is  as  follows: 

BUSINESS  FAILURES,  CANADIAN,  FOR  HALF-YEAR. 


Province. 


Number. 


Liabilities. 


IHMS. 


1895. 


Ontario 

Unebec 

New  Brunxwielc 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Manitoba 

Northwest  Territories 

British  ('oiumbia 

Total 


Am 
38 
T3 
8 
IG 
1U 
5-4 


i,m4 


431 

1     $'^.1^^.611 

$3.212,0iD 

S« 

>       8.747.009 

2,044.S7K 

31 

206.HB0 

231,419 

54 

297.050 

3:i).SM0 

1 

»,H68 

65.200 

27 

238,000 

218,171 

8 

85.203 

01,900 

TA 

1          708,838 
$H.*M.467 

993,HrjO 

$0,681,210 

Mineral  Proihictloii. — Tlie  following  figures  reganl- 
ing  the  mineral  production  of  Canada  during  1895  arc  val- 
uable for  reference. 

The  total  production,  metallic  and  non-metallic,  was  in  value 
$^,500,000.  of  wUicb  4^6.870, 140  wasmeUllic  and  f  15.875.197  was  non- 
metallic,  with  l|l254,657as  the  estimated  value  of  products  not  returned. 
The  total  production  iu  1894  was  $20,900,000;  in  1893,  119,250.000; 
in  1892.  $19,500,000;  in  1891,  |20,500.000;  in  1890,  $18,000,000;  in 
1889,  $14,500,000;  in  1888.  $13,500,000;  in  1887,  $12,500,000;  and  in 
1880.  $12,000,000.  The  production  of  1895  was  the  larg^t  in  any 
one  year  during  the  past  decade,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  $10.- 
500,000  from  laSO  to  1890. 

The  metallic  productions  last  year  consisted  of  copper  of  th« 
value  $949,229;  gold.  $1,910,921;  iron  ore.  $2:^.070;  lead,  fine  in  ore. 
etc..  $749,900;  mercury,  $2,:i43;  nickel,  fine  in  ore.  etc..  $1,300,984; 
and  silver,  fine  in  ore,  etc..  $1,158,033. 

The  non-metallic  productions  were:  Asbestos.  $308,175;  baryta. 
$108;  chromite,  $41,:«)l;  coal.  $7,774,178;  coke,  $143,047;  fire  clav, 
$:},492;  graphite,  $0,150;  grindstones,  $^31,532;  gypsum.  $^.608; 
limestone  for  flux.  $^32,910;  manganese  ore,  $8,404;  mica.  $05,000; 
ochres.  $14,000;  mineral  water,  $111,048;  molding  sand.  $13,530; 
naturaV  gas.  $42J),032;  petroleum.  $1,201,184;  phosphate,  apatite. 
$9,505;  precious  stones,  $1,050;  pyrites,  $102,594;  salt,  $180,417; 
^soapstone.  $2,138. 

The  highest  production  in  anv  ])revious  year  was  $20,500,000  in 
1891,  which  was  exceeded  by  $2,000,000  in  189.'3. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous. — The  following  Ca- 
nadians shared  in  this  year's  distribution  of  birthday  hon- 
ors by  Iler  Majesty  Queen  Victoria:  Hon.  W,  B,  Mere- 
dith, chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  On- 
tario, knighted;  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  high  commissioner 
in  London,  promoted  from  K.  C.  M.  G.  to  G.  C.  M.  G.; 
and  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec, 
made  a  K.  C.  M.  G. 

The  entrance  in  May,  into  the   Tupper  ministry,  of 
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IIoii.  L.  0.  Tuillon,  premier  of  Quebec,  necessitated  a  re- 
construction of  the  Quebec  provincial  cabinet.  This  was 
promptly  effected  under  Hon.  E.  J.  Flynn  as  premier  and 
minister  of  public  works. 

A  most  appalling  disaster  occurred  at  Victoria,  B.  C, 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  26.  Through  the  ffiving  way  of 
n  defective  span  in  the  Oovernment-street  bridge,  known  as 
the  Point  Ellice  bridge,  over  the  Victoria  Arm,  a  crowde<l 
street  car  was  hurled  into  the  water  about  100  feet  below. 
The  car  was  filled  with  passengers  on  their  way  to  attend 
a  military  parade  in  connection  with  the  queen  s  birthdav 
celebrations.  About  200  persons  were  carried  down  with 
the  span,  of  whom  over  sixty  were  drowned.  It  is  stated 
that  on  several  occasions  the  bridge  had  been  condemned 
as  unsafe:  it  was  originally  built  for  wagon  traffic,  and  not 
intended  for  railroad  use. 

The  public  works'  scandal  of  1801,  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  railway,  was  recalled 
on  April  8,  when  M.  Ernest  Pacaud  was  condemned  by 
the  court  at  Quebec  to  refund  to  the  government,  with  in- 
terest and  costs,  the  sum  of  $100,000  which  was  paid  to 
him  by  C.  N.  Armstrong,  one  of  the  contractors  (Vol.  1. 
p.  652). 

Owing  (o  the  exceptionally  heavy  snow-fall  of  last  win- 
ter, the  coming  on,  in  the  early  part  of  April  of  a  sudden 
spell  of  very  warm  weather,  caused  disastrous  floods  which 
destroyed  much  property  and  impeded  traffic  in  various 

{>art8  of  the  provnice  of  Quebec.  The  St.  Lawrence,  St. 
I'rancis,  Nieolet,  Yamaska,  and  Richelieu  rivers  overflowed 
their  banks  in  many  places.  llichmond,  Sherbrooke, 
Three  Rivers,  Sorel,  Longueuil,  Longue  Pointe,  etc., 
were  all  inundated,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  five 
feet.  Many  railway  and  other  bridges  were  carried  away, 
houses  demolished,  and  cattle  drowned.  Railway  commu- 
nication was  cut  off  in  certain  sections. 

The  benchera  of  the  Law  Society  of  Ontario,  June  G, 
rejected,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  G,  the  application  of  Miss  C.  B. 
Martin  of  Toronto  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  She  had 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  examination  at  the 
Law  School. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  declined  to  accept  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  which  had 
been  proffered  him.  Numerous  protests  had  been  sent  to 
the  university  senate  against  the  conferring  of  the  degree, 
on  the  ground  of  Professor  Smithes  political  views.  That 
a  representative  Canadian  nniversity  should  honor  one 

Vol.  6.-87. 
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whoee  advocacy  of  commercial  niiiou  (with  i)08siblc  ulti- 
mate political  uuiou)  with  the  United  States  seemed  to 
savor  of  disloyalty  to  British  connection,  was,  in  tiio  eyes 
of  some  ultra-conservatives,  only  to  condone  his  offense. 
Hence  the  protests,  notwithstanding  Professor  Smith's 
acknowledged  eminent  fitness  to  receive  the  highest  re- 
wards of  scnolarly  attainment.  He  declined  because  any 
good  that  might  come  from  his  acceptance  seemed  likely 
to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  political  ill-fcef- 
ing  aroused. 

Contracts  were  awarded  in  May  for  the  construction 
of  a  Royal  College  for  Women  in  Montreal,  Que.,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000,000— the  gift  of  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith. 

Several  serious  nres  occnrred  during  the  Quarter.  The 
large  flour  and  oatmeal  mills  of  Meldrum  &  McAllister  in 
Peterboro,  Ont., — ^said  to  be  the  second  largest  in  Canada 
— ^were  burned  May  14.  loss  $160,000;  insurance  about 
$05,000. — A  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Deseronto,  Ont., 
was  destroyed  by  tire.  May  25.  The  greatest  individual 
loss — about  $250,000,  fairly  covered  by  insurance — was  in- 
flicted on  the  Rathbun  Milling  Company. — The  largo 
McKendry  departmental  store  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  was 
burned,  tfune  8.  The  stock,  valued  at  about  $165,000, 
was  insured  for  about  $135,000.  An  insurance  of  $30,000 
covered  the  full  probable  loss  on  the  building. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  legislature  was  opened  June  11. 

In  the  speech  from  tbe  throne,  tUe  governor.  Sir  H.  H.  Murray, 
said  that  retrenchment  had  been  strictly  carried  out,  the  credit  of  the 
colony  had  been  restored,  interest  had  been  paid,  and  there  was  a 
surplus.  Seventy  miles  of  railway  had  been  built  last  year,  and  the 
line  would  be  completed  this  year.  The  revenue  for  the  year  was 
$1,500,000,  and  the  expenditure  $1,800,000.  The  free  list  in  the 
tariil  would  be  increased;  and  grants  would  be  made  for  roads,  edu- 
cation, and  public  improvements. 

MEXICO. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  republic  had  passed  one  stage 
in  the  formalities  attending  a  presidential  election.  On 
Sunday,  the  28th — Sunday  being  the  customary  day  for 
holding  electoi*al  contests  in  Mexico— the  people  through- 
out the  twentV'Seyen  states  and  territories  of  the  republic 
chose  the  '^electors"  whose  duty  it  is  formally  to  electa 
chief  executive.  The  country  is  divided  into  districts  with 
a  population  of  40,000  each;  and  in  each  district  eighty 
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electors  sre  choflen.  While  these  men  are  noiniaally  free 
to  ¥ot«  for  whom  they  like,  the  result  of  the  polling  on 
Jane  28  was  generally  regarded  as  assuring  the  re-electioD 
of  President  Diaz  for  a  fifth  torm. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Hiyti.— Particnjars  regarding  the  death  of  President 
Hyppolite  (p.  172) 
were  received  in  April. 
He  was  stricken  with 
heart  failure  early  on 
the  morning  of  March 
34  while  riding  on 
horseback  from  Port- 
ao-Prince  toward  Jac- 
mel,  to  pQt  down  a 
dJBtnrbance  at  the  lat- 
ter place.  A  reign  of 
terror  had  been  kept 
np  for  two  weeks  m 
Jacmel  by  "General" 
Jeannis,  who  had 
seized  the  arsenal  and 
ammnnitioa. 

A  considerable 
number  of  Haytian 
refugees  living  in 
exile  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  de- 
cree of  amnesty  with 

which  the  new  presi-        porfiwo  dhi,  rawmmre  or  mhico. 
dent,  T.  Simon-Sam,  began  his  administration. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  the  civil  war  in  Nicara- 
gua (p.  173)  ended  in  the  nnqualilied  trinmc^  of  the  gov- 
ernment forces  under  President  Zelaya.  The  month  oJ 
April  witnessed  a  series  of  victories  for  Zelaya's  troops — at 
La  Ceiba  Mocha,  near  Nagarote;  at  Los  Limas;  and  at  San- 
tamita,  near  Momotombo.  On  April  18  the  rebel  strong- 
hold at  Tablon  was  captured.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
insurgent  headquarters  at  La  PaK  had  been  occupied;  and 
Leon  was  the  only  rebel  stronghold  of  importance  remain- 
ing.    The  capture  of  Felix  Quinonez,  a  lawyer  of  Leon, 
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who  had  endeavored  to  enlist  the  support  of  Guatemala 
for  the  insurgent  cause,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  rebels. 
Having  failed  in  his  mission  to  Guatemala,  he  had  sailed 
for  Costa  Rica  on  a  similar  errand,  but  was  arrested  when 
his  ship  touched  at  the  Nicaraguan  port  of  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  May  1.  His  capture  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  the  rebels,  who,  however,  before  evacuating 
Leon,  destroyed  many  public  buildings  and  a  great  deal  of 
private  property. 

An  important  incident  was  the  landing,  on  May  2,  of 
American  and  British  marines,  who  together  occupied 
Corinto;  dispersed  riotous  mobs  of  disbanded  insurgents, 
and  protected  the  property  of  foreigners  in  the  customs 
house  and  railroad  station  until  May  4,  when  the  goods 
were  handed  over  to  the  Nicaraguan  authorities. 

The  congress  of  Salvador,  early  in  May,  approved  the 
treaty  of  Amapala  concluded  last  year,  providing  for  a 
confederation  of  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  un- 
der the  name  of  *'  The  Greater  Kepublic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica" (Vol.  5,  p.  676). 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Argentina. — The  Argentine  Republic  has  been  rapidly 
becoming  a  larger  factor  in  its  commercial  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  steadily  growing  acreage  devoted 
to  wheat  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  export  so  considerable 
a  crop  to  Great  Britain  that  they  are  recognized  as  the  ciiief 
rivals  of  American,  Australian,  and  Russian  wheat  pro- 
ducers. In  cattle,  too,  and  sheep,  and  butter,  Argentina 
is  far  in  advance  of  most  countries  of  the  world.  This 
growing  wealth  gives  to  this  republic  an  importance  and  a 
promise  of  stability  which  its  sister  sbites  seem  unable  to 
attain  or  to  maintain.  President  Uriburu,  in  his  speech 
before  the  chamber  of  deputies,  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
stated  that  exports  during  tlic  past  year  showed  an  in- 
crease over  imports  of  124,000,000  in  gold. 

As  to  the  boundary  dispute  between  Argentina  and 
(Jhile,  the  president  declared  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  ar- 
bitration as  the  best  means  of  settlement.  His  sincerity 
in  this  statement  was  proved  by  his  affixing  his  signature 
to  the  protocol  issued  by  the  Chilean  government  formu- 
lating the  terms  of  the  boundary  dispute.  There  was  much 
adverse  criticism  of  this  Hct  in  military  circles;  but  that  the 
sentiment  in  the  two  countries  is  in  favor  of  such  methods 
of  settling  international  questions,  is  beyond  doubt. 

Great  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  consolidate 
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the  i II tcivsts  among  rival  bondholders  who  share  the  public 
debt.  These  efforts  have  resulted  in  benefitting  all  con- 
cerned. 

Brazil. — About  the  1st  of  June  it  was  reported  that 
Portugal  had  offered  lier  services  to  Brazil  and  England  as 
mediator  in  the  Trinidad  affair  (p.  113). 

The  supreme  court  of  Brazil  has  decided  that  the  am- 
nesty law  passed  last  year  for  the  benefit  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Vol.  6,  p. 
(iT8),  is  illegal,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  exclusion  of 
certain  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

In  Brazilian  commercial  circles  the  proposition  to  es- 
tablish a  reciprocity  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
was  not  considered  to  promise  sufficiently  large  returns  to 
make  it  desirable.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  establishing  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Chile. — Reference  has  already  been  made,  under  ''Ar- 
gentina," to  the  prospective  amicable  settlement  of  the 
boundarv  dispute  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chile, 

Early  in  May  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  amity  between 
Chile  and  Bolivia  were  published. 

It  provides  tliat  Chile  Bliall  continae  in  perpetual  possession  of 
the  territories  actually  in  her  possession  as  provided  by  the  armistice 
of  1884.  Chile  pays  the  balance  due  on  the  Bolivian  loan  of  18C7, 
and  the  principal  of  certain  railroad  bonds.  It  is  also  provided  that 
future  questions  arising  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitration. 

In  his  message  to  congress  on  June  1,  President  ^[ontt 
made  some  statements  of  wide  interest. 

lie  said  that  he  wa.s  still  unable  to  settle  the  question  of  dominion 
over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  over  which  Chile  and  Peru 
were  disputing.  The  cause  of  public  instruction  was  being  rapidly 
advanced,  and  there  were  now  more  than  2.000  public  schools  in 
o|)eration.  The  conversion  of  the  currency  from  a  paper  to  a  gold 
basis  had  caused  temporary  inconvenience;  but  it  was  an  assured  fact, 
and  soon  its  good  effects  would  be  observable. 

The  presidential  election  in  Chile  occurred  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June.  There  were  many  factions  supporting 
d liferent  nominees;  and  much  bitterness  arising  from  fac- 
tional disputes.  Seflor  Errazuriz,  the  candidate  of  the 
coalition  or  liberal-conservative  party,  was  elected.  The 
election  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  the  re- 
sult was  decisive. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  well  for  the  future  of 
Chile.     Iler  recent  treaty  with  Bolivia,  eliminating  war  as 
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a  method  of  settling  disputes,  should  prove  of  great  advan- 
tage to  a  South  American  state  situated  as  Chile  is^  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  commercial  and  political  importance. 

Ecuador. — During  the  past  three  months  two  rebel- 
lions have  arisen  in  Ecuador.  The  first  rising  was  headed 
by  Qeneral  Riva  Deneira.  He  met  a  decisive  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  President  Alf arc's  troops  near  Carichi  about  the 
1st  of  June.  A  few  weeks  later  the  clerical  party,  led  by 
an  obscure  man  named  Vega,  revolted.  Vega's  followers 
numbered  about  600,  and  his  movements  are  restricted  for 
the  most  part  .to  the  central  portion  of  the  country. 

Peru. — About  the  middle  of  May  news  was  brought  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  popular  uprising  in  the  department  of 
Loreto  in  Peru.  This  province  is  near  the  boundary  of 
Ecuador;  and  in  it  rich  veins  of  gold  have  recently  been 
found.  Its  capital  is  Iquitos.  The  uprising  took  the 
form  that  South  American  revolutions  usually  assume. 
The  popular  leader  organized  a  provisional  government, 
and  called  a  meeting  to  draft  laws  for  a  prospective  free 
state.  The  leader  in  this  case  was  Colonel  Ricardo  Semi- 
naries. The  Peruvian  government  regarded  the  i^fiove- 
ment  as  ridiculous.  Soon,  however,  Seminaries  had  or- 
ganized an  army  of  8,000  men,  and  the  revolt  was  seen  to 
be  formidable.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  had  become  suffi- 
ciently united,  they  sent  to  the  neighboring  departments 
of  other  states  asking  sympathy  and  aid.  Although  there 
was  a  timely  response  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Brazilian 
provinces,  it  was  soon  understood  that  that  republic,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  South  American  states,  sided  with 
the  Peruvian  government.  Colombia  treated  with  Peru 
with  a  view  to  giving  her  aid.  Brazil,  too,  granted  the 
Peruvian  government  certain  favors  in  the  way  of  passage 
for  Peruvian  troops  through  Brazilian  territory.  Presi- 
dent Pierola  has  made  every  effort  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion; but  he  has  found  that  the  Indians,  too,  have  revolted 
and  joined  the  rebels  of  Loreto. 


x.^ 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Parliamentary  Proeeediligs. — Parliament  resumed 
its  session  on  April  9,  after  the  Easter  recess.  It  was  in  a 
hopefnl  mood.  The  government  had  the  largest  majority 
known  in  recent  years,  and  was  able  to  report  the  greatest 
snrplns  in  the  treasury  ever  recorded.  New  rules  of  pro- 
cedure were  ejspectea  to  speed  the  progress  of  all  bills 
which  the  ministry  mi^ht  originate  or  adopt,  and  to  bring 
to  an  early  close  a  session  of  rare  achievement.  The  ses- 
sion before  Easter  had  already  made  an  unusual  advance 
in  business. 

There  was  somewhere  a  mistake.  Within  six  weeks 
the  government  stood  baffled  and  discouraged.  Of  the 
thirteen  measures  important  enough  to  have  mention 
in  the  queen's  speech,  with  others  afterward  placed  on  the 

{government  program,  there  seemed  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
ittle  chance  of  carrying  more  than  three  or  four;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  June  one  of  these  had  been  definitely 
withdrawn,  and  at  least  one  other  was  in  danger  of  the 
same  ending.  The  legislative  program,  with  everything 
in  its  favor,  has  been  a  failure.  This  is  due  not  to  any 
subtle  strategy  or  virulent  harassing  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition;  for  with  their  sudden  loss  of  numerical  power 
they  had  gained  a  grace  of  placableness  in  which  with 
patient  watch  they  waited  for  the  untoward  steps  into 
which  their  foes  might  soon  be  betrayed.  Their  brilliant 
and  genial  leader  in  the  commons.  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  always  genial  toward  both  his  comrades  and  his 
opponents,  soon  had  unexpected  occasions  for  bringing 
into  plaj  those  resources  which  make  him  one  of  the  great- 
est parliamentary  leaders  now  in  service  in  any  land.  For, 
as  tne  liberals  had  grossly  overloaded  their  platform  in  the 
last  electoral  campaira,  so  did  the  conservative-unionists 
overload  their  legislative  program  in  this  parliament. 
The  great  measures  that  were  their  party  bad^e  and  pride, 
they  proposed  in  bills  long  and  complicated,  whicn  not 
only  opened  numerous  points  for  liberal  attack,  but  also 
invited  at  numerous  points  conservative  discord. 

The  failure  of  the  great  unionist  majority  thus  far  in 
the  session  has  been  charged  largely  on  their  leader,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour.  It  is  said  that  he  has  been  irregular  iu 
attendance,  inattentive  to  details,  dilatory  in  action  at  im- 
portant points,  lacking  in  a  definite  purpose:  there  have 
even  been  rumors  of  his  wish  to  retire,  and  that  he  is  to 
be  shelved  loftily  in  the  house  of  lords  to  make  place  for 
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Mr.  ChamberUiu.  It  its  wlae  not  to  give  full  credit 
to  such  reports  of  u  iiimi  whose  uuusual  powerB  have 
long  been  reco^iized.  His  leadership  has  indeed  a 
loot   of  torpidity;    but  his    natural  style— or   is   it  as- 


sumed P — must  be  taken  into  account,  hie  Bannterin<; 
ease  aud  careless  attitudes,  his  air  of  indifference,  out  of 
nil  which,  at  times,  flashes  the  fire  of  his  action.  Ills 
party  needed  some  scapegoat;  why  should  it  not  use  him? 
The  Education  Bill. — This  chief  uiiiiisterial  measure 
of  the  year  was  introduced  by  Sir  John  E.  Oorst,  vice- 
president  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  on 
March  31,  on  the  eve  of  the  Easter  recess  {Vol.  5,  p.  929; 
Vol.  6,  p.  180).  Though  a  mosaic  of  compromises,  as  a 
whole  it  is  revolutionary:  thus  it  is  practically  un-English, 
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however  niuiiy  iu  tlieoreticul  excellenriee.  It  bristles  witli 
important  points,  many  of  wiiicli  the  government  might 
be  expccte<l  to  yield  iiiiclcr  great  presaiin?;  but  the  features 
ileemed  essential  wei'e  three: 

1.  Aboliiion  of  ibe  conirol  by  elerlnl  scbool  boanls.  alijo  la 
large  part  ot  ibf  cnntrol  by  iIih  ualioual  officials,  and  tranitrer  or  edu- 
cational inanajteiueiit  to 

iLe  municipal  (counlv  or 
tcHvn)  councils. 

2.  Provision  tor  in- 
creawd  financial  support 
to  the  voluntary  or  de- 
uomiDalioDalscbools  from 
ib«  government  taiw.  by 
annulling  ibe  e:iisline 
limit  of  about  $4.50  annu- 
ally loeacli  cbild.and  fur- 
Iber  by  eHtabliMbinga 
clHim  for  certain  Kcbool  ex- 
lirnFes  on  tbe  rates  or  local 


Minable  number  of  ibepar- 
renlK  of  cblldrcn  in  any 
stare,  aided  si-bool  tLerij^bt 
In  Lave,  on  application, 
IbeircboHen  Feci  aria  o  cat  e- 
cbisin  tnagbt  in  tlie  ecbonl. 
This  bill  had  for 
its  chief  purpose  t!ie 
saving  of  tlic  Clutrrh 
of  Eiighmd  schooU 
now  rapidly  declining 

under  the  eomjietitioii  — 

of  the  non-deiioniina-  ■""■  """v  cham.tii, 

lional    schools.       If    it     '■''"""^'''' '"■"'»  i.mit.  ooieknmkiitboibu. 

had  Jiept  to  this  mirpose  alone  it  might  probably  havu 
been  enacted  by  the  present  overwhelming  conservative 
majority,  thongh  donbtlesB  introtlncing  an  era  of  bitter 
popular  agitation  against  clerical  control,  ending  with  nltt- 
mate  repeal.  Bnt  the  purpose  either  to  bo  or  to  seem  fair  to 
all  parties  led  its  framers  to  weight  it  with  a  mnltitnde  of 
compromisea;  thus  it  grew  into  a  hopelessly  artificial  com- 
promise of  incongrnities.  The  very  chnrchmen,  Roman 
and  even  Anglicun,  in  whose  interests  it  was  designeii, 
gi-adnally  lost  liking  for  it.  On  Alay  I'i  it  passed  to  its 
second  reading  with  the  enormons  majority  of  2(i7  (423  to 
156).  Five  weeks  later,  Jnne  11,  entering  its  final  and 
critical  stage,  it  began  to  be  loaiied  with  amendments 
urged  by  its  friends  as  well  as  by  those  who  wished  its  de- 
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feiit:  the. line  of  amendments  became  interminable,  sur- 
l>ii6£ing  that  of  an;  bill  for  many  previone  years.    On  June 
20,  the  honee  not  having  yet  advanced  beyond  the  first 
claase  of  the  measnre,  the  government  saw  canse  of  alarm, 
and  adopted  a  proposal  to  abandon  all  of  the  bill  save  the 
clanses  providing  for  grants  to  sectarian  schools.     It  is 
fiiiid  that  Sir  William  Harconrt  declined  to  discnss  this  or 
any  compromise,  con- 
sidering the  measnre 
practically  killed. 
On   Jnne    22    Mr. 
Arthnr  Balfoar  rose 
in  parliament  and  an- 
nonnced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bill,  with 
the  promise  to  bring 
it  in  again  as  the  first 
business  for  the  next 
session.    The  resalt  is 
regarded  as  a  hnmili- 
ating  defeat  to  the 
party  in  power. 

AgrimUuratRcUei 
Bill,  —  This  scheme 
for  a  radical  change 
in  the  taxation  of  oc- 
cn  piers  of  agr  icn  1  tn  ral 
land  in  England,  aims 
to  mitigate  the  sever- 
ity of  the  agricnltural 
depression  by  causing 
TTKouMT  CROW.  sDch  land  to  be  as- 

LORD  pHivT  iEAi.  or  EHsuHD.  scBsed  at  Only  one- 

half  its  ratable  raltie.  It  was  introduced  April  32,  by 
Mr.  Chaplin.  It  is  notable  as  one  of  the  two  nieasuree — 
the  other  being  the  Education  bill — which  the  govern- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  session  had  decided  mnst  snre- 
ly  bo  passed. 

The  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricnltnral  prodncts 
has  presented  a  serioas  practical  problem  to  the  farmer 
and  a  serious  social  and  financial  problem  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  argnments  for  the  bill  lay  on  the  surface; 
those  against  it  were  based  on  the  nnfairness  of  subven* 
tions  to  a  single  class  in  the  community,  on  the  injustice 
of  taking  oS  hardens  from  the  rural  and  loading  them 
upon  the  urban  and  borough  population,  and  on  the  like- 
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lihood  of  the  major  part  of  the  relief  goiog  not  to  the  dis- 
tressed t«DaDt,  but  to  the  landlord,  who  would  poases^ 
himself  of  it  by  the  simple  procesa  of  raising  the  rent. 
The  oppoeition  to  the  meaanre  was  not  confined  to  the 
oppoeers  of  the  government. 

The  bill  was  carried  through  its  report  stftge  in  s  ses- 
sion which  began  on  Monday,  July  6,  at  3  p.  u.,  and  ooa- 
tinued  all  night — the 
vote  being  reached  at 
8:20  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  awaits  its 
third  reading. 

Irish  Land  Bill. — 
Any  measore  applying 
to  tne  Irish  land  ques- 
tion must  now  deal 
with  a  subject  compli- 
cated with  abuses  of 


fused  and  perplexing 
by  sncceeeive  acts  of 
opposite  political  par- 
ties administrating 
their  reforms  or  their 
palliatives.  The  gov- 
ernment therefore 
could  plead  excellent 
eicnse  for  adding,  on 
April  17;  one  more  to 
the  list  of  long  and 
complex  bills  wnich  um.  or  <unoo*ii, 

they  have  introduced  '"""  '■•"^"^I'r  or  ,r,tj^«u. 

at  this  seseion.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  explained  it  to  the  house  in  a  portentous  speech 
of  three  hours'  length,  said  to  be  the  most  technical  and 
complicated  on  record  in  that  presence. 

The  measure  was  apoken  of  as  one  not  fully  understood  tn  all  Its 
parte  by  anjbod;  in  the  house,  not  even  b;  the  man  who  was  readiDg 
[te  explanation.  Its  chief  aim  is  certainly  to  be  commended:  it  is  to 
jiduce  and  to  belp  tenants  to  become  freeholders.  It  facilltateB  pur- 
fhaoe  of  lands  by  eit«uding  the  term  ol  payment  of  borrowed  money 
Irom  forty-nine  years  (as  under  present  law)  to  seventy  yeara.  II 
also  does  a  good  work  bj  abolishing  a  great  variety  of  tecbDlcal  ob- 
stlctee  between  tenancy  and  ownership.  To  an  unprejudiced  mind 
it  ma;  hidlcate  that  the  oonservativee  of  to-day  ai«  qalte  as  ready  to 
hdp  Ireland  in  practical  ways— non- political  wajfr^-as  were  the  lib- 
erals of  recent  jeara.  In  some  of  its  points  It  agrees  with  Mr.  John 
Horlej'B  measnra  set  forth  by  the  last  liberal  government. 
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The  support  of  the  bill  by  the  Irish  members  in  parlia- 
ment was  not  very  cordial.  Many  amendments  were 
offered,  and  the  government  withdrew  some  portions  of  it 
to  placate  the  landlords.  On  June  8  it  passed  its  second 
reading.     The  quarter  ended  leaving  its  fate  undecided. 

Deceased  Wife's  Sisler  Bill, — The  bill  legalizing  mar- 
riage with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  unexpectedly 
passed  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  has  met  defeat  year 
after  year.  It  was  opposed,  as  always,  by  the  bishops,  but 
was  favored  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  others  of  the 
royal  group.  It  is  not  expected  to  become  a  law  this  year, 
because  of  the  pressure  of  business  in  the  lower  house. 

The  liudfjef, — The  chancelloR  of  the  exchequer.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach,  introduced  the  budget  in  the  com- 
mons on  April  lU. 

It  8how€Hi  a  more  surcessfiil  development  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  "democratic**  reveiiuf^-producing  system  titan  even  he  bad 
anticipated  wlien  last  year  be  b^^queatbed  it  to  bis  successor.  At  first 
condemned  by  tbe  opposite  party  as  a  *' system  for  confiscation,"  it 
bad  finally  in  its  main  principles  been  adopted  and  continued  by  tbem. 
Tbougb  tbe  ex|K»nditure  of  tbe  last  fiscal  year,  ** a  wonderful  year," 
was  larger  tban  in  any  previous  year  since  tbe  last  great  war,  yet  the 
present  surplus  in  tbe  treasury  was  witb  two  exceptions  tbe  largest 
known  for  fifty  years;  tbe  reserve  fund  in  tbe  Bank  of  England  was 
tbe  bigbest  on  record — tbe.  bullion  amounting  to  £49.(K)0.00O:  a 
larger  sum  tban  in  any  similar  period  before  bad  been  applie<l  to 
reduction  of  tbe  national  debt.  Tbe  prospective  surplus  for  tbe  cur 
rent  year  is  U)  be  largely  reduced  by  tbe  prosi^ective  increase  in  tbe 
navy  estimates;  and  tJie  remainder  is  hypothecated  to  two  main  ob- 
jects to  which  the  government  considers  itself  pledged — tbe  relief  of 
agricultural  distress  as  aimed  at  in  tbe  Agricultural  Hates  measure,  and 
the  preservation  and  larger  sust^enance  of  voluntary  {i,  e.,  denomina- 
tif>nal)  schools,  as  was  contemplated  in  tbe  now  abandoned  Educa 
tion  bill. 

Tbe  prospective  revenue  for  tbe  year  is  estimate<l  at  £101,755.000. 
of  which  sum  taxation  is  expected  to  yield  £84.345,000;  postoffice. 
telegraph,  and  other  non-tax  sourctes,  $'17,410,000.  The  prospective 
exj)enditure  is  set  at  £100,047.0JI0;  leaving  surplus  £1,708.000.  to  be 
applied  as  indicated  al)ove.  The  chancellor  in  bis  speech  spoke  of 
trade  as  having  continuously  expanded,  as  shown  by  tbe  increase  in 
values  of  exfiorts,  imports,  railway  earnings,  and  banking  returns. 
The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  bad  been  £101,074,000,  mainly 
from  customs,  excise,  death  duties,  and  stamps — showing  increase  of 
£7,290,000.  The  increase  in  tbe  customs  arose  maiuly  from  tobacco, 
tea,  and  wine.  The  increased  consumption  of  luxuries  indicated 
growing  pro.sperity,  and  accumulation  of  capital.  Tbe  condition  of 
workingmen,  Sir  Michael  thought,  bad  never  been  so  satisfactory  as 
at  present;  tbe  shadow  on  his  picture  was  that  he  feared  that  the  con- 
dition of  agriculturists  was  worse. 

The  PoHtlcal  Situation.— The  surprising  failure  of 
the  administration  in  its  program  of  legislation  has  great- 
ly comforted  the  liberals,  and  has  weakened  its  hold  on 
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popular  support,  though  as  vet  there  is  scarcely  any  si\c^n 
of  party  disintegration  in  parliament.  Public  criticism 
has  been  sharp  and  general^  but  thus  far  the  blame  has 
been  cast  on  the  leadership.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has 
wofnlly  failed  to  meet  expectations;  yet  he  has  resources 
for  recovery.  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
said  to  be  satisfactory  in  its  api^eal  to  British  sentiment: 
the  management  in  Egypt  is  questioned;  the  dallying  with 
the  Venezuelan  affair  is  criticised  perhaps  without  gooil 
reason;  and  Armenia,  like  a  bloocly  ghost,  if  it  do  not 
haunt  the  foreign  office,  somewhat  disquiets  the  public 
mind.  The  awkward  and  dangerous  incident  in  South 
Africa  has  been  so  well  handled  at  the  colonial  office  that 
the  government  is  now  generally  held  blameless.  Increased 
prosperity  at  home  gives  strength  to  the  party  in  power. 
Thus  the  situation  is  mixed. 

One  element  in  the  relation  of  parties  is  new.  Irish 
home  rule  has  cejised  to  be  a  practical  question.  The 
field  is  thus  cleartd  for  a  possibly  new  political  alignment. 
The  definite  liberal  loss  or  the  Irish  vote  in  parliament — 
for  that  vote,  largely  Uoman  Catholic  and  under  clerical 
influence,  went  with  tiie  conservatives  for  the  Education 
bill  and  the  denomiiuitional  schools — seemed  at  first  a 
frightful  reduction  of  the  already  reduced  liberal  strength. 
Now,  it  appears  to  have  been  really  the  loss  of  a  burden. 
Fundamental  liberal  principles  may  now  be  at  liberty  to 
make  a  less  hampered  ai)peal  to  the  great  British  public. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too — and  this  explains  m  part 
the  failure  of  the  Education  bill — that  the  conservatives 
have  among  the  voters  no  such  excess  of  power  over  the 
opposition  as  their  huge  majority  of  150  in  parliament 
might  indicate.  If  the  parliamentary  membership  repre- 
sented accurately  the  voters,  the  majority  would  probably 
be  not  more  than  fifteen.  Conservative  tenure  therefore 
requires  proper  management  for  its  continuance. 

Intra-Imperial  Free  Trade. — This  title  might 
equally  be  Imperial  Tariff  Federation,  or  Colonial  Com- 
mercial Union.  It  stands  for  a  recent  movement,  simul- 
taneous in  Britain  and  several  British  colonies,  for  a  closer 
unity  of  all  parts  of  the  vast  empire — a  union  for  outward 
defense,  for  inward  stability,  and  for  business  prosperity. 
It  marks  an  awakening  of  patriotic  spirit.  Its  plans  are 
as  yet  tentative  and  inchoate.  Its  most  prominent  prac- 
tical suggestion  thus  far — though  the  practicalness  is  not 
yet  in  evidence — is  that  offeretl  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canada  Club,  in  London,  on 
March  25. 
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It  is  a  pnipoMl  of  ai 
protective  tanffa  in  all 
■nd  biinging  RritaiQ  an 
"for  TeveDue"  as  a^ioBt  all  tlie  world  beside <p.  161). 

It  is  remarked  that  sucli  a  tariff  "  for  revenue"  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  work  some  practical  "  protection  " 
to  the  busiuesB  of  the  countries  fenced  within  its  limits, 
and  that  thus  Cobden- 
iam  and  a  high  ideal- 
istic free  trade  would 
be  driven  from  its  last 
stronghold  on  earth. 
Britain,  dropping 
thus  from  her  lofty 
ethical  standard  of 
forty  years  in  econom- 
ics, would  become  even 
like  unto  the  Uiiiteil 
States. 

Wide  discussion 
has  been  aroused  by 
this  interesting  revo- 
lutionary suggestion. 
The  stage  of  practical 
proposaU  has'  not  yet 
come.  The  Cobden 
Olub,  at  its  annual 
dinner  at  Greenwich 
on  June  38,  assailed 
Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  and  rejoiced 
ritnpBwiii  KAi  it()ij.iii.  in  the  recent  Gana- 

DunnsuiiBiD  oHiBHTAL  BCHoiAH.  dian    electiou    as 

auBpioions  of  continued   Cobdenism. 

At  the  thinl  congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  empire,  which  opened  at  London,  June  8,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain delivered  the  speech  of  welcome,  in  which  he  pre- 
sented with  somewhat  more  definiteucss  his  scheme. 

Ho  decl&red  as  a  paramount  neceBBJtj  tbe  commercial  nnion  of 
tbe  empire.  Not  onlj  British  proaperity .  but  also  imperial  iotwrit]', 
is  at  stake.  To  commercial  union  tbree  waja  were  coDceivable:  1. 
Tbe  colonies  to  abandon  their  tariffs  and  adopt  Englisb  free  trade;  2. 
EnKland  to  renounce  free  trade  and  adopt  tbe  colonial  tariff  system; 
3.  EncUnd  and  the  colonies  to  adopt  free  trade  amoDg  tliemBelvea, 
witb  tbe  separate  contracting  parties  free  to  arrange  compromise  tar- 
iffs on  certain  foreign  Imports  of  articles  larsel;  produced  In  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  essential  to  the  last  plan,  which  he  deemed  tbe  only 
one  feasible,  tbat  Great  Britain  should  lay  a  tariff  on  foreign  Import* 
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of  wheat*  meat,  wool,  sugar,  and  other  great  colonial  products  which 
have  enormous  consumption  in  England,  and  which  thus  might  be 
produced  wholly  by  British  labor. 

After  lively  discussion  it  wa&  nnanimonsly  resolved  to 
suggest  to  the  British  government  that^  if  the  colonies 
ask^  snch  action^  it  should  call  a  conference  to  formulate 
a  plan  for  closer  commercial  union.  Thus  a  proposal  is 
definitely  made  from  the  highest  (quarter,  which  includes  a 
re-enactment  of  the  com  laws,  which  were  the  chief  object 
of  Cobden's  victorious  attack.  It  is  not  denied,  however, 
that  very  great  difficulties  will  attend  any  practical  at- 
tempt to  frame  and  set  in  motion  so  revolutionary  a  system. 

Faciflc  Cable  Conference. — This  conference,  which 
opened  at  the  colonial  office  in  London,  June  5,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  marks  one  of  the  steps 
in  the  path  of  imperial  federation.  Its  first  efforts  were 
given  toward  procuring  and  arranging  for  a  telegraphic 
cable  across  the  Pacific  from  the  western  shore  of  Canada 
to  the  British  colonies  in  Australia.  Thus  a  girdle  round 
the  globe  is  to  be  completed  for  British  commercial  and 
military  communication  (Vol.  5,  p.  921). 

Miseellaneons. — British  trade  with  Japan  has  in- 
creased immensely  since  the  war  ended.  The  British 
minister  in  that  country  calls  the  attention  of  British 
manufacturers  to  the  recent  enormous  growth  of  Japa- 
nese commercial  activity  and  development  of  foreign  trade, 
with  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth.  There  has  been  rapid 
enlargement  of  manufacturing  industries,  and  there  is  in 
near  prospect  a  heavy  demand  for  all  kinds  of  metals,  war 
material,  and  ships,  together  with  the  ordinary  staples. 
Wages  have  advanced,  prices  have  risen,  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  prevail  among  all  classes. 

Of  the  total  valaeof  Japanese  foreign  trade  last  year,  £28,160,785 
(imports  £18,526,710,  exports  £14,624.025),  the  British  share  was 
£10,609,167;  United  States,  £6.819,422  (chiefly  in  Japanese  products); 
China,  £8,288,921;  France,  £8,218,452;  Germanj.  £1.636,121.  In 
steel  rails,  thus  far  supplied  from  England,  there  is  now  beginning 
an  American  and  German  competition. 

The  copyright  question  as  presented  by  the  Treloar  bill 
has  been  under  discussion,  but  without  action  'by  the  as- 
sociated bodies  of  authors  or  publishers. 

The  bill  is  regarded  as  revoking  the  copyright  act  of  1801.  but  is 
not  expected  to  become  law.  At  present,  the  American  author  ob- 
tains copyright  in  England  for  forty-two  years  bv  sale  there  of  a  few 
copies  of  his  work  dmultaaeously  with  its  publication  in  his  own 
country.  For  the  English  author  to  obtain  copyright  in  the  United 
States  it  is  requisite  that  his  book  be  manufactured  there  as  well 
as  pabliflhed    nmultaneously  there    and  in   Britain.     The  Treloar 
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bill  wouM  make  it  impossible  for  a  forfi^  author  to  acquire  co[^y- 
rigbt  in  tbe  United  States  unles.s  tliroii^li  assigning  his  interest  to  a 
United  States  citizen.  The  British  feeling  is  that  such  a  demand 
would  involve  an  indignity  and  an  injustice. 

The  powerful  flying  squadron,  whose  going  into  com- 
mission last  January  (p.  03)  was  by  some  conjectured  as  a 
menace  to  the  United  States  regarding  Venezuela,  and  by 
others  as  a  menace  to  Germany  regarding  the  Transvaal, 
was  disbanded  in  May.  The  object  of  its  formation  was 
not  officially  published  by  the  government. 

The  warship  Hannibal,  15,048  tons,  said  to  be  the 
heaviest  tonnage  afloat,  a  mate  to  the  Majestic,  was 
launched  at  Pembroke,  April  28. 

The  new  little  ship  Desperate  of  the  British  navy  is 
now  declared  tlie  swiftest  of  all  vessels,  her  record  being 
more  than  thirty-one  knots,  or  about  thirty -six  miles,  an 
hour.  In  the  contracts  for  her  successors^  the  admiralty 
are  said  to  be  demanding  thirty-three  knots,  or  about 
thirty-eight  miles,  an  hour. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  English  twelve-month, 
the  Derby  day  on  Epsom  Downs,  received  this  year  an 
added  lustre — the  winning  horse  being  "Persimmon/' 
owned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  installed  with  high  ceremony 
in  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wales  at 
Aberystwith,  June  26.  •  The  Princess  of  Wales  received 
from  the  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg), 
daughter  of  the  queen,  has  been  appointed  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Weight. 

In  the  conferring  of  birthday  honors  this  year,  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,  Mr.  Edward  Ileneage,  and  Colonel 
Wingfield  Malcolm,  are  raised  to  the  peerage.  Mr.  Robert 
Uniacke  Penrose  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Lewis  Mclver  are 
made  baronets.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  distinguished  Ori- 
ental scholar,  professor  of  comparative  philology  at  Ox- 
ford, was  appointed  to  be  sworn  of  the  privy  council. 

A  new  order  of  knighthood,  the  Victorian  Order,  was 
announced  in  tjie  London  Gazette.  It  is  to  rank  next  after 
the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  will  resemble  more 
than  does  any  existing  order  the  '*  family  orders"  under 
other  monarchies.  It  will  be  conferred  on  persons  of  Brit- 
ish or  other  nationalities  whom  the  queen  wishes  to  recog- 
nize with  high  distinction  for  their  services  to  herself.  Its 
first  class,  greatly  restricted,  will  include  few  persons  in 
Britain  besides  the  royal  princes. 
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The  final  refusal  by  the  British  government  of  the  per- 
sistent French  demand  for  extradition  of  Dr.  Herz, 
^ives  general  satisfaction.  This  extraordinary  case  is  a 
lingering  echo  of  the  Panama  fraud  explosion  of  more 
than  three  years  ago,  and  has  been  frequently  before  the 
public.  All  evidence  that  can  be  gathered  is  now  de- 
clared to  show  that  Dr.  Herz  was  singled  out  as  a  conven- 
ient victim  to  appease  the  public  wrath  for  that  great  in- 
terlace of  thefts.  Political  antagonism  also  seems  to  have 
been  active.  The  French  mob  of  radicals,  extreme  social- 
ists, Jew-baiters,  etc. ,  eagerly  took  up  the  charge  against 
him  and  insisted  that  the  government  should  allow  no 
escape.  The  French  officials  first  summoned  him  merely 
as  a  witness;  then  lodged  against  him  a  criminal  charge 
unsupported  by  proofs  or  sworn  evidence,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  charge  demanded  his  extradition.  The 
British  government  immediately  put  him  under  arrest,  but 
delayed  sending  him  across  the  channel  on  the  formal  re- 
monstrance by  four  physicians  that  his  health  was  such  as 
to  endanger  a  fatal  result.  The  government  soon  sent 
down  a  physician  of  their  own  selection:  he  confirmed  the 
remonstrance..  Two  months  later  the  government  sent 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  and  three  other  physicians,  who  more 
than  confirmed  it.  Three  months  afterward  the  French 
government  was  allowed  to  send  over  two  physicians,  who, 
without  warning,  came  to  his  bedside  at  midnight,  but 
only  to  add  confirmation.  Finally,  two  physicians  sent 
from  France  thought  it  possible  to  remove  Dr.  Herz.  The 
French  government,  in  default  of  his  extradition,  tried 
him,  convicted  him,  and  imposed  a  severe  sentence.  At 
last,  the  British  government,  having  been  bv  special  act 
enabled  to  hold  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  charges 
at  the  place  where  the  patient  had  been  three  and  a-half 
years  under  technical  arrest,  were  able  thereafter  to  dis- 
pose finally  of  the  case  by  a  trial  at  Bow  Street  in  Dr. 
Herz's  absence — ^the  result  being  a  refusal  of  the  extradi- 
tion. The  account  is  here  given  merely  as  presenting  a 
most  extraordinary  and  questionable  procedure,  and  not 
as  asserting  the  defendant's  innocence  or  guilt. 

Dr.  W.  Playfair  withdrew  in  April  his  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  court  which  gave  verdict  for  £12,000 
against  him  in  Mrs.  Eitson's  action  for  slander  and  defa- 
mation (p.  186).  The  terms  of  his  settlement  with  the 
snccessfnl  plaintiff  were  not  made  public. 

The  suit  of  the  London  Times  against  the  Central 
News,  charging  that  the  dispatches  supplied  by  the  de- 
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feiidaiit  during  the  Chino- Japanese  war  were  unduly  ex- 
panded, was  ended  on  April  14.  The  defendant  consented 
to  a  verdict  for  the  Times  of  £o,  with  costs — the  Times 
having  withdrawn  all  charges  of  fraud.  It  was  testified 
by  the  manager  of  the  Times  that  '*  expansion/'  such  as 
was  complained  of,  was  customary  with  various  foreign 
news  agencies. 

The  librarian  at  Birkenhead  near  Liverpool  recently 
made  a  noticeable  ^'  find.''  Among  some  books  discarded 
from  a  lawyer's  shelves,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  an 
old  volume  in  black-letter  bound  in  at  the  end  of  another 
old  book.  It  was  illustrated  with  many  beautiful  Caxton 
wood-cuts.  At  first  he  thought  that  his  good  fortune  had 
brought  to  him  a  pure  Caxton;  but  afterward  he  discovered 
it  to  be  even  a  greater  rarity — so  rare  indeed  that  for 
some  days  he  was  unable  to  iclentify  it.  Research  among 
authorities  showed  it  to  be  a  copy  of  Bonaventure's  Specu- 
lum Vite  Christ i  (so  spelled  in  the  original),  and  of  the 
edition  printed  by  AVynkyn  de  AVorde  in  1494,  in  which 
year  he  returned  to  the  use  of  Caxton's  types. 

The  exceptional  rarity  of  this  volume  is  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
only  work  in  wbicU  Caxton 's  **  No.  7 "  type  was  •ver  used.  The 
great  authorities  on  Caxton  say  that  only  one  other  copy  is  known — 
the  one  belonging  to  the  Earl  .of  Leicester,  which  is  so  precious  that 
it  has  never  been  exhibited  nor  put  into  the  hands  of  experts  for  ex- 
amination and  description.  Four  leaves  of  another  copy  are  guarded 
among  the  most  precious  relics  in  the  library  of  the  archbishop  at 
LamlMth.  These  four  leaves,  with  a  copy  of  an  ' ''Indulgence  "  pre- 
served at  Dublin  University,  supplied  the  proof  which  ended  a  dis- 
pute of  many  years  among  bibliographs  concerning  the  "  No.  7"  type. 
This  book  is  considered  the  rarest  in  the  world,  as  only  two  copies 
are  known.  The  Birkenhead  copv,  which  has  a  value  of  several  hun- 
dred pounds,  had  been  partly  used  for  a  children's  scrapbook. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  Co-operative  Congress.— The  twenty-eiffhth  con- 

fressof  the  English  Co-operative  Union  washeld  at  Woolwich 
lay  25-27,  being  attended  by  about  1,000  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  An  exhibition  was  held,  simul- 
taneously, of  specimens  of  work  from  fifty-eight  co-opera- 
tive manufacturing  societies,  such  as  watches,  gas  engines, 
cycles,  sewing  silks,  boots,  woolen  and  merino  goods,  pi- 
anos, china  and  earthenware,  galvanized  goods,  needles, 
and  dressgoods.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturing  so- 
cieties that  they  are  able  to  supply  their  retail  centres  with 
everything  that  can  be  required  at  a  price  that  allows  good 
wages  to  the  workmen,  a  lair  percentage  on  capital,  and  a 
certain  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  consumer. 
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In  delivering  the  inaugural  address,  the  Earl  of  Winehil- 
sea  gave  statistics  showing  the  growth  and  present  im- 
portance of  the  co-operative  movement. 

The  number  of  societies  has  grown  from  850  in  1865  to  1,750  in 
1895;  their  membership,  from  150,000  to  over  1,000,000  in  the  same 
period;  and  their  capital,  from  $5,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  Their 
turnover  has  increased  from  $15,000,000  to  $250,000,000.  Their  prof- 
its, we  learn  on  the  same  authority,  were  only  $1,350,000  thirty  years 
ago,  while  now  they  amount  to  $25,000,000.  In  other  words,  a  mil- 
lion workingmen  are  engaged  in  trade;  their  average  capital  is  $75; 
and  upon  that  capital  they  make  an  average  profit  of  $25  per  annum, 
or  at  the  rate  of  33  1-3  per  cent. 

Among  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  was  one  in  fa- 
vor of  a  permanent  arbitration  tribunal  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  tlnited  States. 

The  Miners'  Congress. — The  international  miners' 
congress  in  session  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  during  the  last  week 
in  May,  was  dominated  by  the  radical  or  **  new  unionist" 
wing  of  the  socialists,  as  distinguished  from  the  conserva- 
tive holders  of  mere  trades-unionist  views.  The  English 
delegates  headed  by  **  Ben  "  Pickard,  the  labor  leader  and 
M.  P.  for  Yorkshire  (West  Riding),  Thomas  Burt,  M.  P. 
for  Morpeth,  and  other  exponents  of  trades-unionism, 
were  borne  down  by  the  French  and  Belgian  socialist  votes 
on  questions  of  approving  the  nationalization  of  mines, 
state  guarantees,  miners^  sick  and  superannuation  funds, 
a  fixed  minimum  of  wages,  etc.  Resolutions  were  voted 
in  favor  of  establishing  a  legal  eight-hour  day,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  prohibiting  women  from  working  in  and  about 
mines. 

May  Day  Demonstrations,— May  day  passed  with 
few  demonstrations  of  disorder  in  Europe.  The  most  se- 
rious seems  to  have  been  that  in  the  Prater  at  Vienna, 
where  an  unruly  mob  turned  on  the  police  and  drove  them 
away.  Troops  were  called  out,  and  the  rioters  dispersed 
after  fifteen  of  their  number  had  been  injured  and  many 
arrested. 

On  May  day,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  unruly  labor 
assemblies  were  frequent  at  Reichenberg,  Bohemia.  On 
May  21  the  geyidarmes  fired  upon  a  mob  of  1,000  rioters, 
killing  two  and  wounding  five. 

Strikes. — A  miners'  strike — the  first  strike  to  occur 
in  Greece — began  April  at  Kamitza.  The  offices  of  the 
French  company  which  works  the  mines  were  burnt;  and, 
in  a  conflict  with  the  police,  three  miners  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  The  police  being  unable  to  cope  with 
the  trouble,  troops  were  sent  from  Athens,  and  tranquil* 
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lity  was  soon  restored,  the  company  being  willing  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  miners.  The  chief  complaint  of  the 
men  was  that  they  were  paid  irregularly  by  the  contractors 
working  under  the  company. 

A  serious  strike  of  dock  laborers,  involvinff  6,000  men, 
occurred  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  the  middle  of  May, 
because  of  a  reduction  in  wages. 

About  the  middle  of  June  a  strike  began  among  the 
factory  operatives  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  and  many 
cotton  mills  were  obliged  to  stop  work.  A  large  number 
of  the  strikers  were  women.  They  were  joined  shortly  by 
about  3,000  cigarette-makers;  and  the  men  at  the  machine 
and  locomotive  factories  of  the  Nicholas  railway  alsp  struck. 
The  demand  of  the  strikers  was  for  a  reduction  of  the 
working  day  from  fourteen  to  twelve  hours,  more  time  for 
the  midday  meal,  and  extra  pay. 

During  1895  there  were  405  strikes  in  France,  with 
45,801  strikers.  There  were  four  lockouts,  and  617,469 
workers'  days  were  lost.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the 
strikes  were  successful,  and  forty-six  per  cent  unsuccessful, 
the  remainder  ending  in  a  compromise.  There  were  twenty- 
nine  strikes  settled  by  committees  of  conciliation  or  by 
arbitration. 

GERMANY. 

Duelling. — A  further  outcome  of  the  famous  anony- 
mous letter  scandals  which  disturbed  court  circles  in  1894 
and  1895  (Vol.  4,  pp.  417,  661;  Vol.  5,  p.  437),  was  a  duel 
with  pistols  fought  at  ten  paces,  April  10,  between  Von 
Kotze,  formerly  court  chamberlain,  and  Baron  von  Schra- 
der,  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  Prussian  court.  Von 
Schrader  was  fatally  wounded,  dying  the  following  day. 
Efforts  had  been  made,  even  by  the  emperor,  to  prevent 
the  encounter;  but  a  court  of  honor,  composed  of  officers 
of  the  army,  had  decided  that  Von  Eotze  must  fight  or 
cease  to  be  an  officer;  and  the  strength  of  sentiment  in 
aristocratic  circles  finally  forced  the  fight. 

The  fatal  issue  has  greatly  intensified  public  feeling  in 
Germany  against  the  code,  especially  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes;  and  even  among  the  nobility  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  sentiment  against  continuance  of  this  sur- 
vival of  mediaeval  barbarism.  At  a  congress  of  nobles  on 
April  11,  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  it  no  dishonor 
for  a  nobleman  to  refuse  to  fight  a  duel  if  he  can  refuse 
on  honorable  grounds;  and  it  was  also  agreed  to  appoint  a 
court  of  honor  to  settle  differences  without  resort  to  duel- 
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lin^.     A  lively  debate  on   the  sabject  oocnrred  in  the 
Iteichetag,  in  which  Dr.  von  Bennigsen,  national  liberal 
leader,  &iroD  von  Manteuffel,  conBorvative,  Herren  Bebel 
aod   Singer,  socialiate,  Heir  Bichter,  radical,  and  others 
took  part,  reenlting  in  the  nnanimons  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  duellins;.     The  weight  of  opinion,  too, 
in  the  presB,  ib  in  favor  oi  abolition  of  the  custom.    But  in 
apite  of  all,  the  high- 
est perBonageB  in  the 
conn  try  have  refrained 
from  taking  decisive 
measaree  to  check  it. 

On  May  16  Baron 
von  Kotze  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  a  for- 
tress. 

The  Imperial 
C6II8IIS, — A  censna  of 
the  empire  vas  taken 
laat  December,  reveal- 
ing a  large  and  steady 
increase  in  population 
— a  noteworthy  con- 
traet  to  the  sitnation 
in  France,  where  for 
some  years  population 
has  been  Mmost  ata- 
tionary.  Germany 
has  now  a  population 
of  63.344,503,  as  com- 

pred  with  49,433,928  uroh  ton  HmrnmiL. 

in  1890,  an  increase  in     mobimbnt  cohbkbtitiv*  aiaaEB  ur  -m 
five  years  of  more  than  Reicusrio, 

5i  per  cent.  In  1871  the  population  of  the  empire  was 
only  41,069,846.  The  increase  of  the  quarter- century  has 
thus  amounted  to  more  than  tl, 000,000.  Thia  h/^  been 
effected,  moreover,  in  spite  of  enormons  emi^atiofl,  and 
in  spite  of  the  depressing  influence  of  the  military  system, 

Miscellaneons.T^n  April  30  Princeas  Alexandra  of. 
8axe-Coburg-Gotha,-^ffird  daughter  ofifffe  Buke  ^-^axe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  formerly  Prince  Alfred  of  England,  Dnke  ■ 
of  Edinburgh,  was  married   to  Prince   Ernest   William 
Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenbnrg. 

The  bride  was  bom  September  1,  1878.     ^er  two  elder  sisten  ue 
Princeee  M&rie,  wife  of  FetdiDaud,  crowD  priocs  of  Roumuila,  vtA 
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Princess  Victoria  Melita,  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Prince 
Ernest  was  bom  September  13,  1868,  and  was  for  a  time  fourth  sec- 
retary of  the  German  legation  in  Iiondon.  For  three  years  he  assisted 
his  father  in  his  duties  as  stadtholder  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army;  and  is  related  to  Queen  Victoria,  be- 
ing &  grandson  of  the  queen's  half-sister,  Princess  Feodora  of  Lein- 
ingen,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  first  hus- 
band, the  Prince  of  Leiningen. 

An  incident  which  has  called  into  prominence  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  Prussia  to  the  other  states  of 
the  empire,  occurred  in  Moscow  at  a  banquet  given  to 
Prinoe  Henry,  the  German  emperor's  brother,  and  other 
visiting  German  princes,  in  connection  with  the  Bussian 
coronation  festivities.  The  chairman,  in  speaking  to  a 
toast,  alluded  to  the  non-Prussian  princes  as  members  of 
Prince  Henry's  suite — a  remark  which  immediately  elicited 
from  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  the  passionate  response: 

"We  are  not  a  part  of  Prince  Henry's  suite;  nor  are  we  vassals  of 
the  German  empire.     We  are  the  emperor's  allies/* 

Prince  Henry  at  once  left  the  banqueting  hall.  The  in- 
cident was  reported  closed  on  June  29,  when,  on  board  the 
imperial  jacht  Hohenzollern,  and  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror, Prince  Henry  and  Prince  Ludwig  exchanged  mu- 
tual explanations.  It,  however,  showed  how  strong  is  the 
sentiment  of  states'  rights  under  even  such  a  centralized 
form  of  government  as  exists  'in  Germany. 

The  Meteor y  the  new  sailing  yacht  built  for  the  emperor 
in  England,  by  D.  &  W.  Henderson,  after  designs  by  G. 
L.  Watson,  proved  herself,  at  various  races  held  in  June, 
to  be  on  all  points  of  sailing,  running,  reaching,  and  beat- 
ing, in  a  li^ht  to  moderate  wind,  the  swiftest  racer  ever 
seen  in  British  waters.  She  outsailed  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Britannia,  Mr.  Walker's  Ailsa,  and  Mr.  Hose's  Satanita. 

In  lines  and  model  the  Meteor  is  a  larger  and  improved  Britannia. 
She  draws  about  17  feet  of  water;  is  89  feet  on  the  water-line,  and  24.2 
feet  beam.  She  can  carry  about  12.240  square  feet  of  canvas,  her 
mainsail  alone  having  an  area  of  6,000  square  feet.  Her  main  boom 
is  97  feet  long,  and  her  gaff  59  feet. 

On  April  22  Baron  von  Hammerstein,  former  editor 
of  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  and  conservative  leader  in  the 
Reichstag  (Vol.  5,  pp.  699,  940),  was  convicted  on  charges 
of  forgery,  fraud,  and  embezzlement,  and  sentenced  to 
three  years'  penal  servitude,  deprivation  of  civil  rights  for 
five  years,  and  a  fine  of  1,200  marks.  An  appeal  from  the 
sentence  was  rejected,  June  26,  by  the  supreme  court  at 
Leipsic. 


FRANCE. 

A  New  Ministry. — The  conflict  between  the  senate 
and  the  cabinet  and  chamber  of  depnties  (p.  190)  con- 
tinned  till  April  2d,  when  the  Bourgeois  ministry  tendered 
to  President  Fanre  their  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

In  the  senate,  April  S,  an  interpellation  regarding  the 
foreig[n  policy  of  the  government  was  submitted;  and 
Premier  Bourgeois  (holding  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs) 
asked  that  the  questioning  should  be  deferred  to  a  more 
convenient  time.  The  senate  refused,  and  the  premier 
declared  that  he  should  onake  no  reply.  Thereupon,  by 
a  vote  of  157  to  77,  the  senate  again  withheld  the  vote  of 
confidence,  and  immediatelv  adjourned  its  sessions  to  April 
21.  The  subject-matter  oi  the  interpellation  was  the  gov- 
ernment's management  of  French  interests  in  Egypt. 
When  the  senate  met,  April  21,  a  motion  was  adopted  to 
defer  discussion  of  the  Madagascar  credits  until  a  new 
ministry  should  be  formed. 

On  the  23d  the  Bourgeois  ministry  resigned  after  re- 
ceiving a  vote  of  support  by  a  large  majority  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies. 

In  ft  speech  to  the  deputies  the  premier  recalled  the  circumstances 
of  the  vote  on  the  Madagascar  credits,  which  the  senate  had  refused 
to  sanction,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  provide  for  indispensable 
expenditures.  Whatever  the  senate's  motive  might  be  in  taking  that 
course,  the  ministers  were  under  obligation  to  subordinate  everything 
to  the  national  dignity  and  security.  They  therefore  made  way  for 
another  ministry,  though  they  were  not  unmindful  of  their  other  du- 
ties to  the  chamber  and  the  republic.  He  concluded  with  the  decla- 
ration that  the  national  assembly  alone  is  entitled  to  interpret  the 
oonstitntion  of  a  ministry. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  by  283  votes  to  268,  affirm- 
ing "  the  right  of  preponderance  in  the  representatives  of 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage '* — i.  e.,  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  The  next  day  the  Madagascar  credits 
were  voted  by  the  senate. 

President  Faure  requested  M.  Meline  to  form  a  ministry; 
and  on  April  28  the  new  cabinet  was  announced,  viz,: 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Agriculture^M.  Meline. 

Minister  of  Commerce^M.  Boucher 

Minister  of  Justice— M.  Darlan. 

Biinister  of  Public  Works— M.  Turrel. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — M.  Hanotaux. 

Minister  of  the  Interior — M.  Barthou. 

Minister  of  War— General  Billot. 

Minister  of  Marine— Admiral  Besnard. 

Minister  of  Finance^M.  Cochery. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship — M.  Rambaud. 

Minister  of  the  Colonies — ^M.  Lebon. 
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The  new  ministera  are  moderstee,  or  coDservativeB,  and, 
in  the  recent  struggle  between  the  Bonrgeoia  cabinet 
(backed  bj  the  chamber)  and  the  senate,  BtrenaoDsly  Dp- 
held  the  right  of  the  upper  house  to  a  decisive  Toice  iti  the 
condaet  of  the  goverDment. 

MfiLiNK,  Felix  Julrb,  new  prime  miDiater  of  France,  wm  boni 
id  the  dep«nmeDt  of  Voiges  in  1638;  joined  the  Paris  bu;  wrote  for 


the  chamber  of  depaties  in 
1876;  was  minister  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Jules  Ferry 
cabinet,  1883-8S,and  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  in 
1889.  He  is  Bometimes 
called  "the  French  Ue- 
Kinley,"  being  a  ven  ar- 
dent protectionist.  He  is 
also  a  bimetallist. 

On  April  30,  in  a 
statementof  the  policy 
of  the  new  cabinet,  M. 
M61ine  said  that  the 
probate  laws  and  the 
laws  regulating  the 
traffic  in  drink  would 
be  strongly  urged  by 
the  government.  He 
promised  economy  in 
the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and 
simplification  of  the 
metnods  of  layiog  and 
>.  HiLm,  collecting  taxes.     Xo 

FBini  mmnTKii  of  fbamci.  effort  would  be  spared 

to  aid  the  interests  of  agriculture,  to  complete  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
liability  of  employera,  and  to  organize  pension  funds. 
This  declaration  of  policy  was  approved  in  the  chamber  by 
a  vote  of  231  to  196:  157  deputies  either  were  absent  or  re- 
frained from  voting. 

The  Pelile  Rep-Mique  asserts:  "  The  senate  hae  challenged  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  moat  barefaced  manner,  and  violated  the  rights  of 
the  people.  *  •  ■  The  fallen  ministry  deserted  the  people  at  the 
verj  moment  when  democracy  waa  marching  to  victor;.  None  bnt 
the  BOcialistH  remain  lirm.  and  they  now  hold  their  own  against  the 
coalition  in  league  with  the  senate." 

The  SUde  thinks  that  the  senate  acted  very  wisely,  as  "  the  nnujr 
1b  in  no  humor  to  allow  the  commune  to  rule." 
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The  8t.  Jametts  Oazette  of  London,  Eng.,  sees  in  the  fall  of  the 
Boamois  ministiT  a  gain  of  stability  for  the  Russian  alliance. 

l^OniBtjerne  BiOrnson  contributes  to  the  PoHHken  of  Copenhagen 
this  prophecy:  *'  The  reign  of  capitalism  is  at  last  coming  to  an  end; 
the  i^al  republic  has  begun.  Emperors,  kings,  and  parliaments  will 
be  swept  away.  All  these  great  and  pompous  personages  who  live 
under  the  influence  of  capitalism  are  in  imminent  danger.  They  are 
nothing  but  the  defenders  of  speculators,  contractors,  bankers,  and 
monopolists.  From  Greece  to  the  most  northern  pomt  of  Europe  the 
people  rebel  against  this  rule  of  money,  and  that  is  why  the  crisis  in 
France  is  of  special  interest. 

*'  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  France  a  revolution  will  be 
brought  about  in  a  happy,  peaceful  manner,  by  the  common  suffrage 
and  under  able  leaders.  This  alone  is  very  characteristic  of  the  state, 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  all  Europe.  That  Bourgeois,  Goblet,  and 
Jaur^s  will  introduce  socialistic  rules,  no  one  believes,  not  even  those 
who  predict  it.  They  will  endeavor  only  to  overthrow  the  rule  of 
capital.  The  fall  of  the  Bourffeois  ministry  cannot  alter  this.  The 
victory  of  the  senate  cannot  luter  it.  The  empire  of  capitalism  tot- 
ters, and  the  true  republic  has  begun  in  France." 

The  French  Pretender. — Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
purposes  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  a  throne  in  France  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  plebiscitum.     The  royalist  party  is  to 

Sropose  him  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  cnamber  of 
eputies  in  succession  to  the  Count  de  Maillc,  who  at  pres- 
ent represents  a  strongly  royalist  constituency — Cholet, 
in  the  department  of  Mame-et-Loire. 

The  duke,  beirg  an  exile,  is  civilly  dead,  and,  though 
he  were  to  receive  the  suffrages  of  the  entire  electorate, 
would  not  be  <^xlmitted  to  a  seat  in  the  chamber.  But  the 
Tote  cast  would  show  what  the  people  think  of  him  and 
his  cause.  The  experiment  would  be  made  oyer  and  oyer 
again  wherever  a  vacancy  occurred.  The  mind  of  France 
regarding  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  might  thus  be  can- 
vassed, and  thus  he  might  some  day  be  justified  in  laying 
claim  to  royal  power  as  the  choice  of  the  people  of  France. 
This  project  appears  to  have  the  approval,  and  what  is 
not  less  important,  the  financial  support  of  the  Duke  of 
Aumale  and  the  ex-Empress  Eug6nie.  The  Bonapartist 
pretender.  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  it  is  expected,  will 
soon  announce  his  retirement  from  the  r61e  oi  pretender; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  is  said,  is  to  marry  Prince 
Victor's  sister,  the  Princess  Letitia  Bonaparte,  relict  of 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  brother  of  the  king  of  Italy.  Of  this 
matrimonial  alliance  a  recent  correspondent  writes: 

"  The  match  is  certain  to  be  promoted  by  King  Humbert,  who  for 
many  reasons  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  moral  and  financiad  re- 
sponsibility of  his  sister-in-law,  who  is  at  the  same  time  his  niece, 
and  who  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble  to  him  since  she 
became  a  widow.     It  will  likewise  be  promoted  by  all  those  reigning 
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houses  in  anj  waj  related  to  the  Orleans  f smilj,  such  as  those  of 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Anstria,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  all  of 
wiiich  are  exoeedinglj  anxioos  to  see  the  Doke  of  Orleans  converted 
into  a  reputable  and  decent  member  of  society  by  a  marriage  with  a 
strong-minded,  masterful  woman  who  will  have  the  energy  and  the 
power  to  keep  him  in  order." 

Miscellaneous. — The  celebrated  French  painter  Boa- 

fnereau  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gardner,  native  of  Exeter, 
r.  H.,  were  married  in  Paris,  June  22.  Miss  Gardner  is 
a  pnpil  of  Bonguerean,  and  is  herself  a  distinguished  ar- 
tist. 

Emile  Zola  was  again  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
French  Academy,  May  28,  and  was  again  rejected. 

Paul  Bonrget,  on  June  5,  won  his  lawsuit  against  his 
publisher,  Lemerre.  Bourget  had  questioned  the  correct- 
ness of  Lemerre's  statement  of  the  account  between  them, 
and  demanded  access  to  the  publisher's  books.    This  the 

Eublisher  refused.    The  Triounal  of  Commerce  ordered 
lemerre  to  submit  his  account  books  to  an  arbitrator 
named  by  the  court. 

ITALY. 

Early  in  April  a  royal  decree  was  signed,  instituting  a 
new  form  of  government  in  Sicily  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
A  royal  commissioner  is  appointed,  who  will  practically  ex- 
ercise all  the  powers  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  cen- 
tral government.  Count  Codronchi,  a  member  of  the  sen- 
ate, nas  been  selected  for  this  office. 

On  April  27a  riot  took  placeat  Paterno,  which  resembled 
the  outbreaks  of  1893  and  1894,  but,  unlike  them,  was 
confined  to  one  locality.     The*  people,  angered  at  the  im- 

Eosition  of  the  communal  taxes,  attacked  the  mayor's 
ouse,  burned  the  octroi  office,  and  destroyed  some  other 
property.  Neither  police  nor  militarv  seemed  able  to  quell 
the  disturbance;  but  the  prefect  oi  Catania  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  mob  to  go  home. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGAET. 

Hungarian  Millennial  Celebration.— Between  May 

2  and  October  31  this  year,  the  Magyar  portion  of  the 
dual  empire  celebrates  the  completion  of  1,000  years  of 
history  as  a  distinct  nation.  It  was  in  896  that  the  Hun- 
garians, led  by  Arp&d,  conquered  the  present  country. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  celebration  is  the  Millennial  Exposition 
at  Buda-Pesth — really  an  educational  and  historical  exposition  on  a 
grand  scale.     It  was  opened  May  2,  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  with 
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impooiiig  ceremonies,  and  will  continue  till  October  SI,  The  thou- 
sand jeture  of  Hungariku  biBtor;  h&ve  been  divided  into  eight  distinct 
epochs.  To  each  of  these  a  separate  bailding  of  appropriate  archi- 
tecture hks  been  aeeigned,  and  the  contents  are  -illnstntlre  of  that 
period,  showing  its  arts,  induatriee,  and  history.  Etotj  one  ot  the 
nineteen  natioaalitiee  of  the  realm  has  a  villagein  the  grounds,  where 
are  carried  on  the  daily  vocations  of  home  life,  thus  giving,  for  the 
firet  time,  an  ethnographic  picture  of  the  kingdom.  The  exposition 
grounds  occnpy  129  acres.  There  ate  about  IW  baildings  and  pavil- 
ions, erected   at  a  cost  of 

^4,000.000.  

During  the  contlnn- 
auce  of  the  eipoattion, 
there  is  being  kept  up  an 
almost  anioterrupted 
series  of  festivities.  In 
nearly  all  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  land,  monu- 
ments and  institutioos  w   ~ 


laugD  rated.     Amoa:; 
OBtlmpc 


the  moBtlmportan  t  of  thvse 
events,  are  the  laying  of 
tlie  comer  stone  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  costing 800.- 
000  florins,  and  the  open- 
ing, on  Jane  8,  of  the  new 
Parliament  House,  which 
has  cost  $6,400,000.  An- 
other imposing  ceremonial 
was  the  exhibition,  on 
Jane  5.  of  the  emblems  of 
royalty.  The  crown  of  St. 
tStephen,  first  king  of  Hun- 
gary, with  hia  rolS,  sword, 
and  sceptre,  was  carried 
with  fitting  pompfromthe 
royal  palace  of  Buda  to  the 
chnTChofSt.Mathias.  The 

procession  included  Cardi-  

Sal  Vas«ry,  primate  of  .ZT^^^',^ 

Hunparv,  in  a  coach  dr»wn  bungibian  mnim. 

by  Bii  horses.  The  following  day,  June  6,  the  emperor  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  wing  of  the  Buda  Hofburg.  Early  In 
July  was  to  be  dedicated  a  monument  to  Arpfld  In  tbe  plain  where  he 
and  the  chiefs  of  tbe  nation  made  their  first  constitutional  compact. 
Tbe  new  waterway,  built  Ijy  Hungarian  engineers  through  the  "  Iron 
Qatcis  "  of  the  Danube,  will  be  thrown  open  to  international  traffic. 
Borne  time  during  September,  an  historical  pageant  Is  to  be  held,  de- 

Eicting  in  vivid  representation  the  most  important  political  events, 
istorical  heroee,  etc..  all  the  participants  being  clothed  in  costumes 
appropriate  to  the  epoch  they  illustrate. 

Space  forbids  a  review  in  detail  of  tbe  history  of  Hungary.    Bach 
can  be  found  by  any  reader  who  has  ordinary  works  of  reference  with- 
in reach.     Some  general  observatiODs,  however,  may  be  made  regard- 
ing the  characteristics  and  present  status  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
As  a  people,  the  Hungarians  have  a  peculiar  fascination  to  the  bi»- 
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toilckl  stodeot,  dna  not  onl7  to  tbe  cbivklt)'  uid  romsnce  of  thair  nft- 
tlonkl  tiistorj,  bnteven  more  to  the  eombinktioD  which  tbej  pteeeQtof 
Western  civiliuttion  in  moralB  mud  public  iBain  with  &  certmin  Orien- 
tal tnm  of  miod.  The  oountrj  itself  fonns  a  transitioD  between  the 
varied  Bceoerr  of  weetera  Europe  and  the  monotony  of  the  Runian 
plains.  The  Hag7Br  race  is— like  tbe  English — a  oompoond  of  differ- 
ent ethnic  elements.  The  Hnngiarian  people,  oompoeed  of  difter- 
ent  nationalities  that  have  been  welded  into  a  whole  under  Ma^ar 
iDflaence.  and  be*r  the  indelible  impress  of  that  r«ce.  has  elwafs 
formed  a  connecting  link 
between  tbe  Eastern  and 
Western  worlds.  It  is. 
however,  mote  cloeelv  al- 
lied to  the  latter,  both  bj 
instinct  sod  by  historic^ 
association.  One  charac- 
teristic of  tbe  Hungarians 
Is  their  broad  religioiu 
tolerance.  EventheTurk 
was  bated  bj  them  only  as 
■n  oppressor  and  despoiler. 
The  fanaticism  of  tbe 
Spaniard  finds  no  place  in 
the  Magyar  mind.  On  the 
continent,  Hunnry  has  be- 
come a  model  liberal  state, 
enjoying  real  parliamen- 
tary government.  But, 
however  important  tbe  de- 
velopment of  its  state  or- 
ganization may  be,  these 
are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance when  compared  with 
the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic transformation  of 
the  people.  To-day  Hun- 
gary has  no  rMBon  to  sbitn 
the  competition  of  Euro- 
pean nations.     During  th* 

last  fewgener'' —  " 

made  are     .    „ 

The  development  of  the  economic  reHoiirces  of  Hungary  has  approached 
that  of  more  favored  countries;  and  it  is  significant  that,  id  spite  of 
the  agricultural  depression  prevalent  all  over  the  world,  tbe  Unngarian 
peasantry  continue  to  buy  up  land,  and  canasaclass  almost  beaicom- 
parison  with  the  farmers  of  some  of  the  Western  states  of  America. 
In  connection  with  the  millenDial  celebratione,  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  issued,  in  the  middle  of  May,  an  encyclical 
letter  to  the  Hangarian  episcopate. 

In  spite  of  the  now  religious  regi'itt  embodied  in  the  reoentlj 
enacted  laws  regarding  registry  of  births  and  civil  marriages.  His 
Holiness  entertains  no  hostile  sentiments  toward  the  government  or 
people  of  Hungary.  He  could  not.  however,  appear  as  ptactiealljr 
supporting  the  Magyar  government:  and  accordingly,  some  time  la 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  celebrations.  leave  of  abeenoe  was  ac- 
corded to  the  papal  nuncio,  Ugr.  Agliardi  (Vol  9,  p,  MS). 
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Anti-Semltlam  in  Tlenna.— On  April  18  the  mu- 
nicipal council  of  Vienna,  for  the  fourtD  time  within  a 
year,  elected  Dr.  Karl  Liiger,  the  noted  anti-Semitic  leader, 
as  burgomaster  (Vol.  5,  pp.  443,  944).  On  two  former 
occasions,  this  action  of  the  council  had  been  followed  by 
BUBpension  of  their  charter   by  royal  decree;  but  on  the 

S resent  occasion  the  emperor  auccesafnlly  brought  his  in- 
nence  to  bear  npon 
Dr.  Luger,  who  an- 
nounced on  April  27, 
that,  from  motives  of 
patriotism,  he  would 
accede  to  the  desire  of 
his  sovereign  and  de- 
cline the  office.  On 
May  6  a  compromise 
was  finally  effected  in 
the  election,  by  the 
council,  of  Ilerr  Stroh- 
bach,  aprominent  mer- 
chant of  Vienna,  a 
moderate  anti-Semite, 
as  burgomaster,  with 
Dr.  Luger  as  first  vice- 
bureomaster.  Uerr 
StroEbach's  election 
was  confirmed  by  the 
emperor;  May  15. 

The  Anstrian 
SueceBBlon.— The 
death  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  Louis  (Karl 

Lndwig),  May  19,  has  *"™''""  r^"™  ""■"jtato  or  Av^naA. 
removed  the  second  of  the  direct  heirs  of  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph;  and  has  quickened  apprehension  as  to  the  political 
results  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  a  removal  of  the  sov- 
ereign himself.  In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  the  strong 
and  attractive  personality  of  Francis  Joseph  has  long  been 
the  chief  bulwark  against  those  forces  of  disruption  always 
active  in  a  nation  composed  of  elements  so  various  and  in- 
congruoas  as  those  which  go  to  make  up  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  people.  Since  the  Meyerling  tragedy,  which  carried 
off  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  Charles  Louis  had  been  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  as  the  crown  prince's  only  child 
and  the  emperor's  remaining  family  were  girls,  and  the 
Salic  law  prevailed. 
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The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Louie,  hae  been  regarded  as  heir  preeuinptive;  but  he  is  in 
extremely  delicate  health;  and  his  brother  Otho  is  reported 
to  have  been  directed  by  the  emperor  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  heir  apparent.  Neither  of  these  young  men,  in 
character  or  physique,  is  generally  considered  fit  to  occupy 
the  troubled  Hapebnrg 
throne. 

Electoral  Re- 
form. — On  May  7  the 
Austrian  Keichsrath 
passed  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  government 
electoral  reform  bill 
(p.  195),  by  a  vote  of 
234  to  19.  Seventy- 
two  new  members  are 
to  be  added  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies, 
and  to  be  elected  on  a 
system  approximating 
to  universal  suffrage. 
The  efforts  to  secure 
universal  suffrage 
throughout  Austria 
have  failed.  Speaking 
of  the  electoral  reform 
law  on  June  liO,  the 
emperor  said: 

'  "  I  know  well  enough 
tbftt  theuewlj  crested  elec- 
tors will  not  be  utisfied; 
"     Bthe 


Bll 

RUSSIA. 

Coronation  of  the  Czar.— On  May  36  Nicholas  II. 
was  formally  crowned  czar  with  all  the  pageantry  that  had 
marked  the  coronations  of  his  ancestors  for  two  centuries, 
but  with  a  splendor  and  profusion  of  gorgeous  display  that 
had  never  before  been  equalled.  To  a  Western  mind,  per- 
haps the  chief  interest  in  the  spectacle  lay  in  the  picture 
it  presented  of  a  meeting  together  of  widely  separated  ages 
as  well  as  races,  of  a  combination  of  the  spirit  of  mediae- 
valism  with  modem  and  even  ^n  de  Steele  methods  and 
ideas.     The  almost  barbaric  pageantry  was  a  manifeatatioQ 
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of  that  medieeTaliBm  which  atill  enrvivea  in  the  larger  part 
of  the  empire;  while  the  aeeembling  of  vasBals  of  diverse 
races  presented  a  panoramic  view  of  a  dominion  and  a  po- 
litical prestige  wou  by  modern  methods  in  war  and  diplo- 
macy. The  coronation  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  an  in- 
cloeare  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  in  which  are 
gathered  the  cathedrals  and  palaces  whose  w^la  hare  wit- 
nessed all  celebrations 
of  the  great  events  of 
Rassiao  history  for 
centuries. 

The  proMesiOQ&l  pomp 
maj  be  Biid  to  have  begun 
April  IS.  when  the  imperial 
Italia  were  removed  from 
the  Wbter  palace  at  St. 
PeteTsbnrg,  to  be  sent  to 
Moscow.  The  czar  and 
ciaiina  left  St.  Petersburg 
Maj  IT.  Arriving  at  Hoe- 
cow  the  following  day — 
the  oar's  birthdaj — thej 
drove  to  the  Petrofaky 
palace,  where  thej  stayed 
and  received  numbers  of 
rojal  and  dintinguislied 
gueats  until  May  §1.  On 
that  day  came  the  state  en- 
try into  the  Kremlin. 
Along  the  three  miles  be- 
tween the  Petrof  Kl<y  palace 
and  the  Kremlin,  every 
inch  of  the  road  was  deco- 
rated, and  the  procession 
wae  one  of  great  pomp  and 
splendor.  On  the  follow-  ^^1^^^ 
log  day  another  of  the 
aeriee  of  traditional  and  picturesqa 
Kremlin,  and  continued  outside  in 


_ m  of  the  banner  of  the  empire  in  tlie  palace  of  the  Ereu 

lin.  The  ceremony  was  entirely  of  a  religious  character,  and  consisted 
in  sprinkling  with  holy  water  the  new  silk  and  gold  embroidered  imperial 
standard  to  which  the  czar  swears  allegiance  as  the  ordinary  soldier 
takes  ihe  oath  of  Qdellty  to  the  colors  of  his  regtment.  The  follow- 
ing dav  was  devoted  to  prayers  and  fasting. 

All  the  pomp  and  pageantry  thai  had  been  seen  before  was 
bat  tlM  Introduction  to  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  corenatlon 
it*^  on  May  26.  The  scene  of  the  day's  ceremony  was  the  group  of 
cbnrchee  in  the  centre  of  the  Kremlin.  The  procession  to  the 
cathednl  of  the  Assamption  was  indescrlbablv  brilliant.  At  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.,  the  dowager  csarina.  mother  of  tne  ciar.  proceeded  to 
the  cathedral  under  a  canopv  held  over  her  hj  eight  of  the  oldeet  gen- 
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enLs.  Immediaiel/  after  tbe  empress  mother,  came  all  the  fornien 
princes.  At  ten  o'clock  a  bagle  was  blown  to  annoiinoe  the  depart- 
ure of  the  czar*8  procession.  First  came  a  oompanj  of  CheraUer 
g^nards,  then  long  files  of  pages  and  masters  of  the  oeremonieB,  and 
behind  them  representatives  of  varions  public  bodies.  Next  were  the 
officers  with  the  imperial  regalia,  preceded  b^  the  imperial  banner. 
A  tremendous  burst  of  cheering  greeted  the  cxar  and  nairina  on  their 
apperance.  Inside  the  cathedral  the  scene  was  one  of  danling  splen- 
dor. Three  historical  thrones  were  set  up  on  a  platform.  Fbdng 
the  high  altar  were  the  thrones  of  the  czar  and  czarina,  saraMmnted 
by  a  canopj;  and  to  the  right  of  the  imperial  throne,  alao  onder  a 
canopy,  was  the  throne  of  the  empress  dowager.  All  threethroneB  were 
armchairs  of  antique  form.    That  of  the  czar  was  covered  with  gold  and 

F precious  stones.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  a  shah  of  Fersia  to 
van  the  Terrible.  The  throne  of  the  czarina  was  a  gift  from  Pope 
Paul  II.  to  I  van  III.  It  was  covered  with  beautifully  carved  ivory.  The 
empress  dowager's  throne  was  that  of  Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the 
Great.  It  was  ornamented  with  nearly  1,000  diamonds  and  over  1,200 
rubies,  besides  many  turquoises  and  pearls. 

Arrived  in  the  cathedral,  their  majesties  were  received  by  the 
clergy;  and,  after  a  few  prayers,  the  czar  read  his  confession  of  faith. 
Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  robing.  First  the  ordinary  collar  of 
St.  Andrew  was  taken  off  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  the  diamond  col- 
lar of  the  order,  and  a  magnificent  mantle  of  state  was  placed  on  the 
czar's  shoulders.  After  this  the  czar  took  the  crown  from  the  Metro- 
politan, put  it  on,  and  sat  down  on  the  throne,  holding  the  sceptre  in 
his  right  hand  and  the  globe  of  dominion  in  his  left.  After  sitting  in 
state  lor  a  few  minutes,  he  rose  and  proceeded  to  crown  the  ccanna, 
who  came  forward  and  knelt  before  him.  First  he  touched  her  fore- 
head with  his  own  crown,  and  then  he  put  on  her  head  the  little  crown 
made  for  the  occasion.  Her  Majesty  was  next  invested  in  a  mantle  of 
gold  brocade,  and  then  the  imperial  pair  again  sat  down  while  an  ec- 
clesiastic read  out  the  long  string  of  their  titles.  The  following  are 
the  titles  of  the  czar: 

Nicholas  II.  Alexandrovitch,  Emperorrand  Antoorat  of  all  the  Rnnias.  Czar 
of  Mofioow,  Kief,  Vladimir.  Novgorod,  Astrakhan,  of  Poland,  of  Siberia,  of  the 
Chenonesus  Taurica,  8el|?nlor  of  Pskov;  Grand  Duke  of  Smolensk,  of  Lithua- 
nia, Volhynla,  Podolta,  and  Finland;  Prince  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Couriand. 

The  empress-dowager  embraced  her  son,  and  then  all  the  near  rel- 
atives kissed  the  imperial  couple,  amid  the  roar  of  101  f^ns  and  much 
bell-ringing.  Next,  mass  began,  and  the  czar  and  czanna  went  to  the 
gates  of  the  altar-screen,  where  both  were  solemnly  anointed  with 
the  holy  chrism.  The  sacrament  was  then  administered.  The  whole 
service  was  magnificently  rendered. 

After  their  majesties  had  visited  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael  and 
had  returned  to  the  cathedral  of  the  Annunciation,  a  procession  to 
the  palace  was  conducted  with  the  same  pomp  as  the  procession  to 
the  cathedral.  Finally,  to  give  the  people  their  share  or  the  display, 
the  imperial  couple  appeared  on  the  Red  terrace  of  the  palace  and 
were  greeted  with  roaring  cheers  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  evening  the 
czar  and  czarina  dined  in  state  according  to  custom  in  the  Granovitaya 
banoueting  room.     Moscow  in  the  evening  was  a  blaze  of  illumination. 

in  honor  of  the  occasion,  the  czar  issued  a  proclamation  remitting 
fines,  arrears  of  taxes,  and  punishments  for  minor  offenses. 

The  document  remits  all  arrears  of  taxes,  reduces  the  land  tax  one-half  for 
ten  years,  and  remits  or  reduces  all  fines.  Political  refugees  are  accorded  Im- 
munity from  prosecution,  provided  fifteen  years  have  elapeed  since  their  of- 
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fenaes  were  oommitted;  and  '*  exiled  criminals  "  have  their  sentences  reduced 
one-third,  life  sentences  beinir  commuted  to  twenty  years*  imprisonment.  The 
minister  of  Justice  is  authorized  to  reconsider  the  cases  of  those  political  pris- 
oners who  nave  been  convicted  by  summary  process,  and  to  investigate  the 
cases  of  those  who  have  completed  their  terms  of  punishment,  with  the  view  to 
restore  to  civil  rishts  such  as  have  lived  blameless  lives  since  their  return.  All 
refugees  who  took  part  in  the  Polish  rebellion  are  to  be  granted  complete  am- 
nesty upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Among  the  distingaisbed  personages  present  at  the  coronation 
festivities,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  ambiussadors  and  their  wivess, 
were  the  following: 

From  the  United  States,  General  A.  McD.  McCook;  John  A.  Logan  and  two 
other  aidesnde-camp:  Kear- Admiral  T.  O.  Selfridge,  Jr.,  commanding  the  Euro- 
pean station.  United  Htatesnavy;  and  naval  officers  from  the  United  States 
warship  MlnneapoUi.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  American  minister,  attended  In  full 
court  costume. 

From  Great  Britain,  Duke  Arthur  of  Connaught  and  General  Sir  Francis 
Grenfell. 

Li  llnng  Chang  attended  as  the  representative  of  the  Chinese  emperor:  and 
Marshal  Yamagata  represented  the  emperor  of  Japan. 

For  two  weeks  following  the  coronation,  a  constant 
round  ot  fetes  and  receptions  was  kept  up.  On  June  6 — 
the  birthday  of  the  czarina — a  banquet  was  given  to  the 
diplomatic  corps;  and  on  June  7  their  majesties  retired 
from  Moscow  to  the  imperial  estate  of  Ilinsky,  there  to 
rest  for  a  week  or  so  prior  to  their  return  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Khodynski  Plain  Disaster. — The  general  joyous- 
ness  of  the  coronation  festivities  was  marred  on  May  30  by 
one  of  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  in  history. 

On  that  day  the  great  popular  y?^«  of  the  occasion  was  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  Khodynski  plain,  opposite  the  Petrofsky  palace.  By  the 
peasants  who  had  crowded  into  Moscow  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
it  was  looked  forward  to  as  the  great  event  of  the  festivities.  Beer, 
honey,  and  different  viands  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking;  the  coro- 
nation gifts  of  a  memorial  mug,  printed  handkerchief,  and  sweets, 
would  1^  treasured  as  heirlooms  or  sold  at  good  profit;  and  jollity  of 
all  kinds  could  be  enjoyed.  Large  booths  had  been  built  on  the 
plain,  from  which  to  distribute  the  gifts.  The  crowd  was  much 
larger  than  expected;  and  by  early  morning,  long  before  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  distribution,  as  many  as  500,000  people  had 
fathered.  Just  what  caused  the  disaster  may  never  be  fully  known. 
It  may  have  been  the  impatience  of  the  crowd,  who  began  to  push  for- 
ward for  more  favorable  positions;  it  may  have  been  the  premature 
throwing  of  some  of  the  gifts  among  the  crowd  by  excited  attendants. 
All  that  is  positively  known  is  that  a  fearful  crush  occurred,  those  in 
front  being  carried  resistlessly  forward,  thrown  down,  or  trampled 
under  foot,  by  the  accumulated  force  of  the  surging  crowd  in  the 
rear,  who,  not  understanding  the  cries  that  were  raised,  pressed  for- 
ward more  and  more  eagerly.  The  police  had  not  arrived  in  force  so 
early,  and  the  officials  were  helpless. 

Official  fibres  place  the  number  of  killed  at  1,860,  and  the 
wounded  at  644;  but  estimates  range  as  high  as  8,878  killed  and  4,000 
injured,  most  of  them  being  poor  moujiks  from  the  provinces,  and 
many  of  them  women  and  children.  The  czar  and  czarina  were 
deeply  moved  on  learning  of  the  disaster.  His  Majesty  ordered  that 
the  expenses  of  burial  be  paid  by  the  government,  and  1,000  roubles 
be  paid  to  each  bereaved  family.     He  and  the  empress  subscribed 
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2flW)  roables  for  tbe  children  wbo  lost  their  f^rrots.     The  Doke  of 
(.ODoaug^ht  gmve  1,0^)0  roubles  to  tbe  sune  fand. 

MineellaneoaH. — A  Pan- Russian  Exhibition  of  Indas- 
try  and  Art — the  sixteenth  of  its  kind  to  be  held — was 
opened  at  \ijiii- Novgorod,  early  in  Jnne,  by  M.  de  Witte, 
Russian  minister  of  finance. 

In  the  Toluoie  and  variety  of  niercliandtse  displaved,  and  tbe 
varied  elements  of  tbe  Pan- Russian  peoples  assembled,  these  fairs  are 
recognized  as  unique  in  interest  and  in  historical,  oommercial,  and 
educational  value.  Their  purpose  is  not  onlj  to  g-ive  a  general  view 
of  Russian  industry,  but  also  to  supply  an  impetus  to  tbe  further  de- 
velopment of  national  industries  and  tbe  opening  up  of  new  outlets 
for  Russian  products. 

Success  has  attendefl  the  experiment  of  ''Peasant 
banks''  adopted  in  1883.  The  object  is  to  assist  the 
peasant  in  buying  his  own  farm  land,  advancing  him  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase  price,  and  retaining  a  lien  upon 
the  property  till  the  payments  upon  it  are  completed.  In 
ten  years,  2,500,000  acres  of  land  have  been  thus  acquired 
by  over  200,000  peasant  families. 

Another  interesting  experiment  in  Russia  suggests  a 
possible  solution  of  the  tramp  problem  in  cities. 

A  census  of  all  paupers  in  St.  Petersburg  was  recently  taken  by 
tbe  chief  of  police.  Tbe  sickly,  tbe  aged,  and  children  were  told 
that  they  could  get  help  at  tbe  public  eating  houses  and  asylums. 
Tbe  able-bodied  were  told  that  tbe  workhouses  were  open  for  them, 
where  they  could  earn  a  daily  wage  of  ten  cents,  food,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, shelter.  Those  wbo  declined  to  accept  these  advantages  were 
Informed  that  if  they  resorted  to  alms  solicitation  again,  they  would 
l)e  imprisoned.  St.  Petersburg  papers  speak  in  high  prai.se  of  the  re- 
sults, declaring  that  with  one  stroke,  so  to  speaK,  the  city  was  re- 
lieved of  a  large  class  of  beggars,  and  worthy  paupers  found  a  way  of 
earning  at  least  a  living. 

THE  JEWS. 

Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Baron  de  Hirsch,  the 
charities  which  bear  his  name  are  to  be  continued.  The 
Hirscli  fund  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  used,  as 
many  erroneously  suppose,  to  supply  money  to  Russians 
with  which  to  come  to  America,  but  only  to  aid  those  who 
have  come  here  of  their  own  accord  and  with  their  own 
money.  A  large  item  of  expense  has  been  the  mainte- 
nance of  English  schools  and  the  training  school  for  Jews 
in  New  York  city.  Aid  has  also  been  given  to  about  200 
farmers  in  New  England,  who  have  bought  and  are  trying 
to  reclaim  abandoned  farms. 

There  has  been  but  little  relaxation  of  the  anti-Jewish 
](^W9  in  Ku99ia  since  the  accession  of  the  present  czar.     In 
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fnct  the  program  of  the  coronution  festivities  uf  Nicbolati 
II.  apparently  offered  u  Gtiidied  uflroiit  to  orthodox  He- 
brewB.  The  schiematic  sect  of  the  Kariiim  Jews,  living 
chiefly  iu  the  Crimea,  were  tlic  only  representatives  of 
the  race  of  Israel  whose  cler^^ynien  were  invited  to  attend, 
although  the  officiut  invit^ttions  embraced  clergymen  of 
every  recognized  non-orthodox  deuomiuatioii  in  the  em- 
pire, and  even  of  Mo- 
iiiimmedan  and  other 
non-Christian  reli- 

5 ions.  The  Karaim 
ewH  number  only 
three  or  four  thon- 
sand;  and  their  form 
of  Judaism  differs 
from  that  of  tlie  five 
millions  or  more  or- 
thodox Russian  Jews 
in  rejecting  the  Tal- 
mud and  traditional 
theology,  and  confin- 
ing itself  strictly  to 
the  Mosaic  revelation. 

The  Zionite 
MoTement.— This 
agitation,  whose  pri- 
mary object  is  a  return 
of  the  Jews  to  the 
Holy  Land,  has  be- 
come important. 
There  are  now  over 

thirty  Jewish  colonies  ™*  ^"'  "*"""  "'  ""w™- 

in  Palestine,  with  over  4,000  colonists;  and  the  movement 
is  supported  by  such  influences  as  the  banking-house  of 
the  Rothacbilda  and  the  international  Alliance  Israelite. 
The  leaders  of  the  Zionites  comprise  powerful  sections  of 
the  orthodox  Jews,  chiefly  in  tJie  Ejtst,  and  also  a  large 
proportion  of  tire  friends  uf  the  Christian-Jewish  mission 
cause.  The  movement  dates  back  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Roumania  about  twelve  years  ago. 

As  early  as  1884  the  Russian  Zionites  held  a  national 
Rongress  at  Kattowitz,  where  was  founded  the  "Monto- 
fiore  Association,"  later  reorganized,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  government,  as  a  "Palestine  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. The  central  seat  is  at  Odessa;  and  a  repre- 
sentative committee  sits  at  Jaffa,  where  also  the  organ 
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of  the  society  is  published.  In  England  the  organ  of  the 
Zionites  is  Palestine;  and  among  their  leaders  is  Colonel 
Albert  Goldsmid^  who  at  one  time  was  at  the  head  of 
Baron  Hirsch's  Argentine  colonization  scheme,  but  who  re- 
turned to  England  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Zionite  agitation.  The  German  Zionites  are  organized  into  a 
society,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin,  called  "  Ezra/^  In  Aus- 
tria there  are  two  distinct  factions,  one  in  western  Austria, 
another  in  Galicia,  but  both  originating  among  the  Jew- 
ish students,  and  both  uniting  home  political  purposes 
with  the  Palestine  project.  The  Roumanian  Zionites  are 
also  well  organized,  and  control  two  papers.  In  fact  every- 
where the  power  of  the  press  has  been  invoked  in  favor  of 
this  new  crusade. 

SPAIN. 

A  new  cortes  was  elected  in  April,  the  result  being  an 
unqualified  victory  for  the  present  conservative  govern- 
ment of  Seflor  Canovas  del  Castillo.  At  the  elections  for 
deputies,  April  12,  a  conservative  minority  of  about  forty- 
eight  in  the  last  cortes,  elected  in  March,  1893,  was  turned 
into  a  majority  of  about  250  in  the  chamber  of  431  members. 
At  the  senatorial  elections  also,  April  26,  a  large  majority 
of  supporters  of  the  government  was  returned. 

Tne  result  is  of  rather  gloomy  portent  for  Cuba.  It 
means  an  overwhelming  indorsement  by  the  Spanish  people 
of  the  present  policy  of  the  government  in  the  island,  and 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  General  Weyler. 

After  a  period  of  comparative  Quiescence,  the  anarch- 
ists early  in  June  suddenly  resumed  activity  in  Barcelona. 
As  a  reliorious  procession  taking  part  in  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  on  June  7,  was  about  to  enter  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria,  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  the  crowd.  Eleven 
persons  were  killed  and  forty  wounded  by  the  explosion, 
all  of  them  belonging  to  the  working  class,  and  most  of 
them  women  and  children.  The  assassin  escaped  in  the 
excitement.  Over  thirty  arrests  of  suspected  persons 
were  made;  and,  as  a  precaution  against  further  outrages, 
the  authorities  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  city. 

As  a  result  of  a  heated  discussion  over  Cuban  affairs, 
a  duel  was  arranged  between  Marshal  Martinez  de  Campos, 
late  captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  General  Borrero;  but 
the  encounter  was  prevented  by  the  authorities,  the  prin- 
cipals being  placed  under  nominal  arrest. 
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DENMARK. 

On  May  5  Princess  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
crown  prince  of  Denmark,  was  married  to  Prince  Freder- 
ick of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  eldest  son  of  Prince  William, 
brother  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

The  princess  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  February  17, 
1875.  Prince  Frederick,  wlio  is  a  great-nephew  of  the 
queen  of  Denmark  on  the  maternal  side,  was  born  in  1868, 
and  is  a  captain  in  an  Austrian  hussar  regiment. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

On  May  12  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden  and  her  liberator  from  the 
sway  of  Denmark,  was  enthusiastically  celebrated  through- 
out Sweden.  Gustavus  Vasa  was  grandfather  of  King  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  hero  of  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic. 

GREECE. 

Several  circumstances  have  made  Greece  a  centre  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  during  the  past  few  months. 
These  things  are  the  revived  Olympic  games,  the  recent 
archaeological  discoveries,  the  agitation  of  the  Eastern 
question,  and  the  political  changes  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  ex-prime  minister,  M.  Tricoupis. 

The  death  of  M.  Tricoupis  has  decidedly  changed  the 
aspect  of  politics.  There  are  now  three  parties,  called  re- 
spectively after  the  three  leaders  Delyannis,  Tricoupis, 
and  Rallis.  The  Delyannis  party  is  strongest  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  Its  leader  is  prime  minister;  the  Tricoupis 
party  is  held  together  only  by  loyalty  to  the  policy  of  a 
dead  leader;  and  the  head  of  the  third  party,  although  a 
man  of  ability,  lacks  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  successful 
party  champion.  Meanwhile  party  dissensions  have  given 
the  throne  added  power.  The  king  ih  stronger  in  Greece 
to-day  than  ever  before. 

The  Revived  Oympic  6ame8. — The  revival  of  the 
Olympic  games  recalls  to  the  student  of  classics  many 
things  associated  with  these  contests  in  antiquity — the 
beautiful  spot  in  the  plain  of  Olympia,  on  the  river 
Alpheus  in  Elis;  the  temple  to  the  Olvmpian  Zeus,  contain- 
ing Phidias's  noble  statue  of  the  god;  the  legend  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  games  by  Hercules;  the  peace  proclaimed  through- 
out all  Greece  during  the  progress  of  tne  games;  the  con- 
tests of  intellect  and  physique;  the  reciting  of  poems;  the 
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acting  of  dramas;  the  chariot  races;  the  foot  races;  the  box- 
ing; the  wrestling;  the  throwing  of  tlic  diskos;  and  the 
simple  wreath  of  wild  olive  or  laurel  which  the  victor 
wore. 

The  object  of  the  games  in  antiquity  was  to  promote 
good  feeling  and  unity  among  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
and  to  give  conspicuous  expression  to  the  Greek  longing 
for  a  perfect  symmetry  of  body.  The  object  of  the  games  as 
held  this  year,  April  6  to  15;  was  as  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  difference  in  time,  customs^  and 
spirit  would  allow.  It  was  the  purpose  of  those  who  gave 
so  generously  to  establish  again  these  contests,  to  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
to  compete  in  an  honorable  and  friendly  way  for  the  olive 
wreath  of  the  athlete,  thas  to  promote  harmony  among  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  America,  and  to  exalt  amateur  sport 
as  sharply  contrasted  to  professional  sport. 

Having  conceived  these  ideas,  and  being  eager  to  put 
them  into  practice.  Baron  de  Goubertin,  a  French  gentleman 
who  has  done  much  for  athletic  sports  in  France,  under- 
took in  conjunction  with  some  other  members  of  the  French 
Union  of  Athletic  Clubs,  the  task  of  reinstating  the  Olympic 
games.  Fora  time  it  seemed  as  though  outside  nations  were 
more  interested  than  the  Greeks.  But  soon  the  national  pride 
of  the  Hellenic  race  awoke;  and  many  rich  Greeks  in  Xion- 
don,  Paris,  and  Alexandria  made  generous  contributions  to 
the  cause.  M.  Averoff,  an  Alexandrian  Greek,  paid  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  Stadion  at  Athens;  and  it  was 
then  decided  to  hold  the  games  there  rather  than  at  Olym- 
pia.  The  privilege  of  entering  the  games  was  open  to  the 
whole  world.  Professor  William  M.  Sloane  of  Princeton 
was  the  American  member  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment, and  made  strong  and  successful  efforts  to  have  the 
United  States  well  represented.  There  were  150  compet- 
itors, representing,  for  the  most  part,  Greece,  America, 
France,  Germany,  and  Australia. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Olympic  games  were 
first  held  in  honor  of  Zeus  in  the  year  776  B.  c.  They 
were  finally  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  394 
A.  I).  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  revive. the  games  as 
they  were  played  in  anticjuity;  nor  was  it  possible  to  recall 
the  Greek  spirit,  or  to  invest  the  victor  with  the  favor 
aftd  importance  that  were  accorded  the  victor  in  the  first 
Olympiad.  For  in  the  earlier  games  the  olive  crown  was 
the  open  sesame  to  the  greatest  honors  and  privileges. 
It  was  possible,  however,  to  repeat  many  of  the  old  games. 
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to  reproduce  much  of  the  ancient  enthusiasm,  and  to  do 
all  in  honor  of  the  Greek  spirit  of  harmony  and  symmetry. 
There  was  no  chariot  racing,  but  the  diskos  was  thrown; 
there  was  no  wrestling,  but  the  foot  races  were  held  as  of  old. 
Then  there  were  the  following  contests  which  the  old 
Greeks  knew  nothing  of,  a  "hop,  step,  and  jump,''  a 
bicycle  race,  a  shooting  competition,  and  fencing  with 
foils. 

The  most  notable  event  of  all  was  the  run  from  Mara- 
thon to  Athens.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  490  B.  c.  a 
runner  brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  to 
Athens.  When  just  within  the  walls,  he  uttered  the  blessed 
words,  "Rejoice!  We  conquer!"  and  fell  dead  from  ex- 
haustion and  excitement.  Over  the  same  course  that  this 
runner  pursued,  a  race  was  held.  It  was  fittingly  won  by 
a  Greeks  a  peasant,  whose  name  was  Loues.  The  distance 
is  26.1  miles,  and  this  modern  Greek  came  in  fresh  and 
vigorous:  time,  2  hours  48  minutes. 

The  games  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  crown  prince  of  Greece,  and  the  King  of  Servia.  At 
the  close  of  the  games  the  king  distributed  wild  olive 
wreaths  as  first  prizes,  and  laurel  wreaths  as  second  prizes. 
Then  the  king  gave  a  banquet  to  the  athletes.  In  his 
speech  to  them  he  said: 

"  Ijet  iiie  express  tbe  pleasure  that  all  feel  in  seeing  you  come  here 
to  take  part  in  the  Olympian  games.  Your  reception  shows  bow  tbe 
Greek  people  rejoice  to  receive  you.  I  seize  this  occasion  to  extend 
my  warmest  congratulations  to  the  victors.  Soon  you  will  return  to 
your  homes.  I  will  not  say  adieu  to  you,  but  au  revoir.  Keep  a  good 
souvenir  of  us,  and  do  not  forget  the  enthusiastic  welcome  we  have 
given  you." 

There  were  forty-four  victors.  It  is  estimated  that 
100,000  people  saw  the  games.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  victors  in  the  most  important  events,  and  their  records: 

Hop,  step,  and  jump — J.  B.  Connolly,  American,  13.71  metres. 

Throwing  diskos — R.  (iarrett,  American.  29  metres. 

liong  jump— E.  II.  Clark,  American,  6.85  metres. 

Hace,  400-metre — T.  E.  Burke,  American,  54  1-5  seconds. 

Putting  the  weight— R.  (Jarrett,  American.  11.22  metres. 

Lifting  weight  with  both  hands — V.  J<^nsen,  Dane,  111.5  kilo- 
grams. 

Race,  1,500-metre,  E.  X.  Flack — Australian.  4  minutes  33  seconds. 

Fencing  contest — M.  (iravelotte.  Frenchman. 

Bicycle  race.  100  kilometre.s— M.  Flamant,  French,  3  hours  8 
minutes  19  seconds. 

Race  from  Marathon  to  Athens — Loues,  Greek,  2  hours  48  minutes. 

Only  the  winners  of  first  prizes  are  given  above. 
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Mavroyeni  Bey^  for  about  twelve  years  Turkish  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  was  recalled  in  May.  The  reasons 
were  not  officially  published,  but  were  said  to  lie  connected 
with  the  displeasure  of  the  Porte  at  the  passage  of  the 
Armenian  resolutions  in  congress.  Mustapha  Tachsin 
Bej,  chief  assistant  in  the  Turkish  foreign  office,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  ministerial  post. 

To  the  foreign  troubles  of  the  Porte  over  Armenia  and 
Crete,  there  were  added  in  June  two  rather  serious  do- 
mestic complications — a  revolt  of  the  Druses  in  northern 
Syria,  who  were  reported,  June  20,  to  have  cut  to  pieces 
four  companies  of  Turkisli  troops  and  captured  a  number 
of  guns;  and  a  mutiny  at  Jiddah  in  Arabia,  of  troops  who 
were  angry  at  the  delay  of  the  government  in  makmg  up 
their  arrears  of  pay. 

A  startling  case  of  brigandage  was  reported,  June  7, 
onlv  twenty  miles  from  Constantinople.  The  wife  and 
child  of  a  rich  Armenian  living  in  the  capital,  were  taken 
from  a  carriage  in  which  they  were  driving,  and  were  car- 
ried off.     A  ransom  of  910,000  has  been  demanded. 


INDIA. 

TN  spite  of  all  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Portuguese, 
the  rebellion  in  Goa,  which  began  in  September  last, 
still  continues  (Vol.  5,  p.  950;  Vol.  6,  p.  197).  After  the 
recall  of  the  Portuguese  governor  in  February,  his  post 
was  assumed  by  Prince  Alfonso,  Dnke  of  Oporto,  brother 
of  the  king,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  a  military  force 
to  crush  the  rebellion.  However,  the  insurrection  seems 
to  have  passed  from  a  mere  military  revolt  into  a  deter- 
mined rebellion  of  some  of  the  native  chiefs  and  the  people, 
and  to  be  connected  with  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  ow- 
ing to  maladministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Not 
only  the  troops,  but  even  the  local  civil  administrators  of 
Portuguese  India,  are  said  to  be  disaffected. 

The  recent  uprising  among  the  fanatical  Mussulman 
sect  of  the  Moplans  against  the  Hindoos  in  the  coart  dis- 
tricts of  British  southern  India,  is  in  part  attributed  *;o 
the  example  of  long-continued  revolt  in  Goa. 
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PERSIA. 

Assassination  of  the  Shah. — On  May  1  the  shah  of 
Persia,  Nasr-ed-Din,  was  fatally  shot  by  a  religious  fanatic 
of  the  Babi  sect,  which  he  had  tried  to  suppress.  Accom- 
panied by  the  grand  vizier  and  several  attendants,  the 
shah  had  gone  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Shah  Abdul  Aziro,  a 
few  miles  from  Teheran,  lie  had  just  passed  into  the 
shrine  from  the  outer  court,  when  the  assassin,  disguised 
in  woman's  garb,  who  had  gained  access,  shot  him,  the 
bullet  entering  near  the  heart.  The  shah  never  regained 
consciousness  after  the  attack,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 

The  assassin,  who  was  at  once  arrested,  is  Mirza  Ma- 
homed Reza  of  Kerman,  a  follower  of  Jemal-ed-Din  who 
was  exiled  for  treason  in  1891.  After  Jemal's  departure, 
Mahomed  Reza  was  imprisoned,  with  some  of  his  associ- 
ates, but  after  some  time  they  were  set  free.  He  contin- 
ued, however,  to  speak  against  the  Persian  government, 
and  was  again  imprisoned.  He  once  more  obtained  his 
release  and  was  even  granted  a  pension  by  the  shah.  Af- 
ter his  arrest  he  gave  the  names  of  eight  alleged  accom- 
plices. 

Mozaffer-ed-Din,  governor  of  Azerbaijan,  second  son  of 
the  dead  ruler,  was  duly  proclaimed  shah  on  May  2,  with- 
out any  manifestations  more  alarming  than  one  or  two  lo- 
cal displays  of  excitement  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ispahan, 
where  nis  brother  Zil-es-Sultan,  the  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince, elder  than  he  but  of  lower  birth,  had  a  considerable 
following.  The  latter,  however,  promptly  sent  assurances 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  new  shah. 

It  is  too  soon  to  trace  the  political  significance  of  the 
change  of  rulers.  It  is  presumed,  however,  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  increase  of  Russian  influence  as  opposed  to  British; 
though  the  gracious  act  of  Queen  Victoria  in  sending 
through  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  to  be  laid  upon  the  coffin 
of  Nasr-ed-Din  on  the  final  day  of  mourning,  Mav  12,  a 
wreath  inscribed  "  Une  viarque  iVamitie  sincere — Victoria 
R.  and  I.,"  is  mentioned  as  having  deeply  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  Persian  court  and  people. 

Na8R-ed-Din  ("Defender  of  Faith"),  fourth  sovereign  of  the 
Rajar  dynasty,  which  lias  ruled  in  Persia  since  the  usurpation  of 
the  throne  by  Agha  Mahomed  nearly  100  years  ago,  and  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  modern  Oriental  autocrats,  was  bom  April  4, 
1B29.  He  was  not  at  first  the  recognized  heir  of  bis  father,  Mohamed 
Shah,  the  ruler  who  besieged  Herat  in  1888,  when  Eldred  Pottinger 
so  gallantly  defended  it;  but  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  royal  Kajar 
family,  and  a  woman  of  great  ability,  exerted  her  infl.uence  in  his  be- 
half, and  he  was  proclaimed  Vali  Ahd,  or  heir  apparent,  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  his  elder  brothers.     Wheo  Uis  fatber  died  in 
ing  at  Tabriz,  the  cUieF  town.     Od  September  10  ii 
pTOclaimed  Shah  in  SUaU,  or  King  of  Kings.     His  e 
posed,  and  he  had  to  uiake  good  his  claim  by  force  of  anus.     This  he 
did  nilh  great  severity;  and  to  none  of  Lis  adversaries  was  he  so  re- 
lentleaa  as  to  the  Babi  sect,  followers  of  El  Bab,  perhape  the  sreatest 
reformer  who  has  ever  arisen  in  the  Mobamiaedan  world.     That  lie 
xhould  have  died,  therefore,  by  the  hand  of  a  Babi  half  a  century 
later  is  a  very  striking  incident.     Nasr-ed-Din  introduced  manj  re- 
forms for  the  amelioration 
of  hia  country,  and  has 
left  a  fairly  well  ordered 
kinedoni.     In  habits  and 
mode  of  life  he  was  an  ex- 
ample to  most  Asiatic  rul- 
ers.    He  had  none  of  the 
Oriental   laziness  anil  io- 
dilTerence,  but  was  an 
early  riser,   in   most  re- 
spects abelemloiis,   and 
fall  of  energy.     One  of 
tUe  great  blots  on  his  life 
yias  the  assasaination  of 
bis  first  prime  minister. 
Mirza  TakI   Khan— a 


and,  as  if  to  atone  tor  it, 
caused  two  of  bis  sons,  the 
Vali  Abd  and  Zil-es.Sul- 
tan,  to  marry  two  of  Mir- 
za's  daughters. 

His  policy  toward 
Eneland  at  Brst  was  one 
of  Lostllity.  and.  like  bis 
father  beforehim,hemade 
I    a  descent  upon  Herat,  and 
'    took  it  during  the  Crimean 
KABB-Kn-niK  L*Ta  BU*H  uT  n.vMK  '**''■     '''''^  Indian  govern- 

ment declared  war,  and  Sir 
James  Outraiu  landed  in  tlie  Persian  gulf,  defnated  the  shab'a  forces, 
and  made  him  evacuate  Herat.  After  the  treaty  of  peace  in  18S6. 
however,  the  shah  took  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  England  and 
always  maintained  it,  remaining  neutral  toward  England  and  Kuwia. 
lie  was  the  first  Persian  monarch  who  ever  ventured  to  leave  Lis 
country  toviitit  another  on  a  friendly  footing.  He  twice  visited  Eng- 
land, in  187^  and  1889,  and  in  1878  niadea  Eumiwan  tour.  He  was, 
from  an  Oriental  standpoint,  an  intelligent  and  well-meaning  ruler; 
and,  although  bis  decisions  wereoften  arbitrary,  be  endeavored  to  dis- 
pense equal  Justice,  lie  was  ac^'essibie  to  the  humblest  of  his  snb- 
jects.  He  had  five  sons  and  lifteen  daughters.  The  value  of  his 
crown  jewels  is  estimated  at  £l-'i.lX)0,000  to  £.^.000.000.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  reputed  i'eacock  Throne  carried  off  by 
Nadir  Hbab  from  Delhi,  kndaglolwof  Jewels— valued  at  one  million 
Bterliiijr — which  was  made  by  bis  own  special  order. 

The  late  shah  was  the  eighteentli  head  of  a  state  assassinated 
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witliio  the  present  century.  Presidents  of  republics  seem  more 
liable  to  tbis  fate  tban  kings  or  emperors,  for  tbe  murdered  presi- 
dents far  outnumber  tbe  monarcbs  sacrificed. 

MozAPFER-BD-DiN,  new  sbab  of  Persia,  was  born  in  1853,  bis 
motber  being  tbe  royal  wife  of  tbe  late  sbab.  In  accordance  witb 
custom,  on  being  proclaimed  Vali  Abd,  be  was  made  governor  of 
Azerbaijan.  In  bis  youtb,  be  bad  for  tutor  Mirza  Nizam,  one  of  tbe 
most  brilliant  pupils  of  tbe  £eole  Polyteehnique  of  Paris,  and  also  of  tbe 
Mining  Scbool,  wbo,  bowever,  was  discbarged,  baving  incurred  tbe 
bostility  of  tbe  Mussulman  clergy.  Little  is  known  of  tbe  new  sbab'8 
abilities;  but  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  undersecretary  of  tbe  Brit  isb  foreign 
office,  and  a  noted  Eastern  traveller,  describes  bim  as  a  man  of  good 
intelligence  and  amiable  intentions.  He  is  a  good  Mussulman,  but  is 
said  to  be  not  a  fanatic.  His  only  living  children  were  born  of  wives 
of  low  rank,  and  cannot  be  bis  legitimate  beirs.  He  has  in  tbe  past 
sbown  an  inclination  to  favor  Kussia,  but  may  keep  tbe  balance  even 
between  tbe  two  cbief  powers  wbo  are  striving  for  predominance  in 
tbe  "  Empire  of  tbe  Sun." 

JAPAN, 

Party  Politics. — The  ninth  imperial  diet  of  Japan 
(ilosed  Alarch  27,  after  forty-eight  days  of  sessions.  As  in- 
timated at  the  close  of  last  year  (Vol.  5,  p.  952^,  a  re- 
markable change  has  come  over  the  domestic  politics  of 
the  empire,  in  the  introduction  of  a  purely  party  system 
in  the  management  of  affairs.  Owing  to  the  vigorous  op- 
]K)sition  which  the  government  encountered  as  a  result  of 
the  cession  of  the  Leao-Tong  peninsula  back  to  China, 
Prime  Minister  Ito  was  led  to  enter  into  a  coalition  with 
Count  Itagaki,  leader  of  the  Jiyuto  or  liberal  party.  The 
count  has  recently  been  admitted  to  the  cabinet  as  minis- 
ter of  home  affairs. 

The  various  opposition  parties,  heretofore  weak  in  their 
isolation,  have  combined  to  form  a  new  party,  under  the 
name  of  Shimpoto  or  Progressionist  party.  The  new 
party  claims  at  least  103  members  of  parliament.  It  holds 
to  the  following  program: 

"Our  party  intends  to  introduce  the  system  of  responsible  cabi- 
nets by  tbe  steady  pursuit  of  progressive  principles;  to  assert  tbe  na- 
tional rights  by  remodelling  the  empire's  foreign  policy;  and  to  man- 
age tbe  national  finances  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  encourage  tbe 
development  of  industry  and  commerce — in  short,  to  attain  tbe  reality 
of  constitutional  government,  thus  completing  the  grand  work  of  the 
restoration,  enhancing  the  dignity  of  tbe  imperial  court,  and  promot- 
ing tbe  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people." 

New  Taxes  Imposed. — The  expenses  of  the  Japa- 
nese government  have  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  China.  The  navy  is  to  be  enlarged  to  200,000 
tons,  and  the  standing  army  doubled.  The  expansion  of 
the  national  armament  is  planned  on  the  basis  of  expend* 
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inff  440,000,000  yen  in  ten  years  (1  yen=53.2  cents).  This 
will  give  Japan  a  powerful  navy  on  modem  lines,  while 
the  standing  army,  together  with  the  reserve,  will  aggre- 
gate 500,000  men.  Besides  military  and  naval  needs,  an 
appropriation  of  nearly  61,000,000  yen  has  been  made  for 
the  building  of  seven  new  government  railroad  lines. 

In  view  of  these  expenses,  action  was  taken  at  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  diet,  to  increase  permanently  the  pub- 
lic revenues.  Two  new  taxes,  the  registration  and  the 
trade,  were  established;  and  two  former  taxes,  on  sake,  or 
rice  liquor,  and  tobacco,  were  increased. 

The  reg^ifltration  tax,  to  operate  after  April  1, 1896,  is  to  be  levied 
on  the  registration  of  all  lands,  buildings,  professions  of  nearly  every 
description,  companies,  mines,  successions,  public  bonds,  marriages, 
divorces,  and  other  legal  functions  specified  in  the  act.  The  esti- 
mated yearly  proceeds  are  6.800,000  yen. 

The  trade  tax,  to  be  levied  after  January  1,  1897,  will  yield,  it  is 
estimated,  7,5*10,000  y^n.  It  is  to  be  assessed  on  every  kind  of  trade, 
manufacture,  wholesale  or  retail  business,  and  will  include,  besides, 
banking  operations,  insurance  companies,  money-lending,  transpor- 
tation, printing,  photography,  hotels,  restaurants,  brokerage,  ware- 
housing, and  other  fornmof  industrial  enterprise.  It  is  to  be  propor- 
tioned generally  to  the  amount  of  business  done. 

The  sake  tax  will  operate  after  October  1,  1896,  and  is  expected  to 
yield  about  9,200.000  yen.  The  tax  on  ordinary  sake — the  kind  used 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people — will  be  seven  yen  per  koku,  instead 
of  four  yen  as  formerly  (I  koku = nearly  40  gallons). 

The  tobacco  tax  is  not  to  be  put  into  operation  until  January  1. 
1898.  It  is  expected  to  yield  over  10,000,000  yen,  or  more  than 
doable  the  proceeds  of  the  present  tax.  In  the  method  of  collecting 
the  tax,  an  innovation  has  been  made.  Heretofore  it  has  been  raised, 
as  in  the  United  States,  by  the  sale  of  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  packages 
of  tobacco,  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas  in  America  the  tax 
was  fixed  at  so  much  per  pound,  in  Japan  it  varied  with  the  price. 
Now,  however,  the  government  proposes  to  make  a  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  the  leaf  tobacco  a  government  monopoly.  According 
to  the  new  law,  all  growers  of  tobacco  are  to  send  in  notice  to  the 
proper  officials,  by  the  end  of  April,  of  the  area  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vatitm  of  the  leaf.  The  grower  is  not  to  keep  back  any  of  this 
amount  for  his  own  u.se  or  for  sale,  unless  he  intends  it  for  exporta- 
tion. By  this  means  the  government  hopes  to  get  })ORsession  of  all 
the  tobacco  raised  for  consumption  in  the  country.  The  commodity 
is  to  be  stored  in  government  warehouses  and  sold  to  manufacturers 
at  fixed  prices,  the  difference  between  the  purchase  and  selling  price 
representing  the  profits  of  the  monopoly  to  the  state. 

The  net  increase  in  the  revenue  from  these  four  taxes, 
taking  into  account  the  taxes  repealed  on  operation  of  the 
new  measures,  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  yen. 

Foreign  (lonimerce. — The  following  table  shows  de- 
tails of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  during  1895,  giving  to- 
tals of  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  various  countries 
(1  yen=53.2  cents). 
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China 

Honff-Konft 

British  India 

Korea 

Annam  and  otiier  Frenoli  India 

Ronian  Asia 

Philippine  islands 

8iam 

Great  Britain 

Prance 

Germany 

Italy 

BelfHum 

Switzerland 

Austria 

HoUand 

Sweden  and  Non^'ay 
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CHINA. 

The  report  of  United  States  Minister  Denby  to  the  state 
department  on  trade  and  industrial  conditions  in  China 
daring  1895,  makes  a  remarkable  showing.  Neither  the 
loss  of  Formosa^  the  demoralization  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
nor  the  domestic  troubles  in  the  shape  of  rebellion  in  vari- 
ous parts,  affected  seriously  the  trade  of  the  empire. 
With  both  Western  and  Asiatic  countries,  trade  increased 
and  expanded. 

Trade  witli  the  United  States,  while  less  than  in  1894,  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  Exports  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1895.  amounted  to  $12,168,271;  imports  from  the  United 
SUtes  were  $4,028,707.  of  which  more  than  $2,378,000  represented 
kerosene  oil.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  1895  the  imports  of  Russian  oil 
exceeded  that  of  American  oil  in  quantity  and  value  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  trade.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  stocks 
of  American  oil  imported  in  1894  and  held  over. 

**  The  close  of  the  war  with  Japan  was  looked  forward  to  by  foreigners  as 
the  date  from  which  China  was  to  depart  from  her  traditional  policy  as  to  in- 
ternal Improvement  and  development.  It  was  anticipated  that  this  govern- 
ment would  enter  upon  railroad  construction,  mininir.  and  naval  and  military 
systems  of  great  mainiitude.  While  the  views  of  the  most  enthusiastic  have 
nut  been  realized,  and  China  has  shown  a  cautious  conservatism,  there  has  been 
no  want  of  progress.  The  railroad  from  Tlen-Tsln  to  the  vicinity  of  Pekin  has 
been  auth<x1zed,  and  is  now  being  rapidly  constructed.    Great  extensions  of 
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the  lirMfrrjfB  Tk*n-TKin  northward  into  Manchiiria  hare  been detcnniDed  on. 
and  will  doabtl€!«H  sofMi  be  undertaken. 

"As  to  the  leeneral  pr«>bleni  of  niilmad  nmrtraction,  the  Chinese  gt^xem- 
ment  Ktaods  oc»niniitted  to  the  policy  of  iisinir  Chinese  money  only.  An  impe- 
rial deirree  has  aathorized  the  formation  of  native comnuiies  for  the  oiiastnir- 
tfon  of  lines  in  the  south.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  tnat  this  policy  will  avail 
for  lines  of  anr  great  extent:  and  it  may  be  predicted  thai  China  will  resoit 
eventually  to  the  aid  of  foreimi  syndicates^. 

"Tlie  railroad  development  of  I'hina  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican financiers  and  bundc*rH  of  rollinic  stocli  and  equipment.  Many  airentit  <»f 
American  firms  are  now  in  this  countr)'  awaitinjc  the  adopti<Hi  of  some  definite 
[rfan  by  the  imperial  government.*' 

After  the  cloffe  of  the  war  with  Japan,  little  desire  was  shown  to 
take  steps  to  reorgianize  the  (^hinese  army  and  navy;  and  it  was  de- 
cided, on  the  contrary,  not  to  pledge  the  public  credit  to  obtain  ships 
and  guns  which  were  not  immediately  needed. 

The  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  peace  authorizing  the  subjects  of 
Jap«n  to  engage  in  manufacturing  in  the  open  ports  of  China,  a  priv- 
ilege which  inured  to  the  citizens  of  all  treaty  powers,  seemed  to  open 
a  wide  field  of  investment  to  foreign  capital.  When  the  treaty  came 
up  for  discussion,  however,  the  value  of  the  privilege  was  consider- 
ably restricted  by  the  unexpected  assertion  by  China  of  a  right  to  levy 
discriminating  taxes  on  goods  manufactured  by  Japanese  at  the  ports, 
and  also  on  such  goods  when  shipped  inland.  The  right  of  foreigners 
to  manufacture  in  China  is  so  fraught  with  momentous  consequences 
to  foreign  manufacturing  interests  that,  in  Minister  I>enby*8  opinion, 
the  failure  of  Japan  to  secure  immunity  from  taxation  for  the  product 
of  her  mills  in  China  would  excite  little  sympathy  in  other  manufac- 
turing countries.     The  minister  says: 

**It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  dangers  still  confront  foreign  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  this  country,  which  no  foreign  government  would  find  to 
Its  interest  to  remove,  and  that  Americans  about  to  embark  In  manufacturing 
cnlerprlses  here  might  be  advised  to  take  notice  of  .^' 

The  report  closes  with  the  following  observations  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  exchange  and  free  silver: 

*'  Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  manufacturing  is  the  question 
of  exchange.  The  customs  statistical  scnrretary  says,  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  rep<»rt: 

" '  Cheap  labor  and  raw  material  are  abundant:  and.  with  the  continuance  of 
the  advantage  which  the  East  enJoys  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  China  becoming  a  most  important  manufacturing  country, 
which  will  lead  to  a  keen  and  formidable  competition  in  textiles  between  Bast 
and  West.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  native  manufac- 
tured articles  will  drive  foreign  goods  out  of  the  market.  The  silver  questton 
cuts  both  ways.  The  merchant  in  China  buys  for  silver  and  sells  in  Europe  and 
America  for  gold;  thus  he  largely  gains.  On  the  other  hand,  he  buys  In  foreign 
('<}untries  for  gold  and  sella  in  China  for  silver.  lYices  for  foreign  goods  are 
necessarily  raised,  but  the  volume  of  trade  continues  to  increase.  Universal 
bimetallism  would  be  welcomed  by  many  foreign  merchants  residing  in  China, 
though  the  sentiment  is  by  no  means  universal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  scarcely 
any  one  favors  free  silver  for  his  own  country  alone.' " 

A  similar  showing  of  trade  expansion  is  made  in  the 
report  of  the  British  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  on  Chi- 
nese commerce  during  1895: 

There  were  large  importations  of  machinery  and  developments 
of  industry.  Money  was  plentiful.  Trade  was  brisk.  The  gross 
customs  receipts,  with  allowance  made  for  the  temporary  closing  of 
the  port  of  Niu  Chwang  and  the  cession  of  Formosa,  largely  exceeded 
those  of  the  preceding,  and  of  any  preceding  year.  The  gross  value 
of  imports  and  exports  exceeded  that  in  1894  l>y  more  than  8  per  cent, 
or  24.000,000  taels,  the  tael  averaging  about  70  cents  in  value.     In 
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the  import  trade  a  marked  decline  in  opium  was  noticeable,  due  to  the 
higher  price  of  the  Indian  article  and  the  great  increase  in  domestic 
production.  Imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  were  larger  than 
ever,  despite  the  development  of  the  native  industry,  but  will  doubt- 
less soon  decline,  for  thousands  of  acres  of  new  cotton  fields  are  being 
planted,  and  new  cotton  mills  are  springing  up. 

In  exports  an  increase  of  more  than  9,000,000  taels  is  reported,  in 
silk,  tea,  cotton,  and  some  other  articles.  Silk  is  now  the  chief  item 
on  the  list,  Chinese  tea  having,  except  in  the  Russian  market,  been 
largely  replaced  with  that  from  Japan,  Formosa,  and  Cejlon.  The 
export  trade  in  silk  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  Japan 
has  been  of  benefit  to  China,  increasing  the  demand  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial. In  consequence  the  area  of  cotton  plantations  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  189o  amounted  to  about 
120,000,000  pounds. 

The  distribution  of  this  foreign  commerce  has  been  chanffed  but 
little.  The  British  empire  still  has  the  lion's  share,  having  215,000,- 
000  out  of  the  total  815,000,000  taels.  Japan  comes  next  on  the  list, 
with  32,000,000;  and  the  United  States  third,  with  20,500,000.  Rus- 
sia has  17,000.000,  largely  to  be  credited  to  the  enormous  trade  in 
black  tea.  The  commerce  with  all  other  European  countries  beside 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  is  only  29,000,000.  Shanghai,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, is  by  far  the  leading  port,  its  share  of  the  foreign  commerce 
amounting  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

There  were,  all  told,  only  10,091  foreign  residents  in  China  last  year; 
4,084  being  British  and  1.325  American,  the  Americans  far  outnum- 
bering any  other  nationality  after  the  British.  The  number  of  Amer- 
ican firms  engaged  in  business  was,  however,  comparatively  small. 

The  British  Protestant  mission  premises  at  Kiang-Yin 
were  attacked  and  looted  by  a  Chinese  mob  on  May  12. 
The  mob  was  led,  it  is  reported,  by  a  Chinese  doctor  who 
accused  the  missionaries  of  having  two  native  children 
hidden  nnder  their  house.  The  missionaries  barely  es- 
caped with  their  lives. 

AUSTRALASIA, 

New  parliaments  were  elected  in  Queensland  and  South 
Australia  about  May  1,  the  present  governments  in  both 
cases  being  returned  to  power.  There  is  a  striking  con- 
trast in  the  results  in  the  two  colonies.  In  Queensland 
Premier  Nelson  wiis  returned  on  the  issue  of  individualism 
as  against  socialism.  A  decisive  majority  of  the  electorate 
believed  with  him  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was 
bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  self-reliant  institutions, 
and  unlikely  to  be  advanced  by  the  hasty  application  of  so- 
cialistic theories  to  practical  legislation. 

In  South  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  socialistic  theo- 
ries have  taken  a  deeper  hold.  The  legislative  program  of 
the  ministry  of  Premier  Kingston,  which  included  the  es- 
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tablishmentof  village  settlements  on  a  communistic  basis 
with  public  money,  is  to  be  continued;  and  further  legisla- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  tried.  Elective  ministries,  lowering 
of  the  franchise  for  the  legislative  council,  the  refere^idum, 
state  life  insurance,  land  reform,  law  reform,  industrial 
reform,  social  reform,  are  all  to  be  proceeded  with;  and 
retrenchment  is  to  be  made  in  all  departments  of  public 
expenditure.  Mr.  Kingston,  however,  does  not  go  so  far 
with  socialistic  theories  as  to  advocate  the  single  tax. 
His  majority  in  parliament  is  not  so  decisive  as  that  of  Mr. 
Nelson  in  Queensland:  it  depends  upon  the  undivided  sup- 
port of  the  labor  party. 

Widespread  destruction  of  cattle  and  financial  loss  in 
agricultural  sections  liave  been  wrought  throughout  Aus- 
tralia by  ravages  of  the  tick  plague. 

MALAYSIA. 

Notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  about  tl50,000,- 
000  and  many  thousands  of  lives,  the  Dutch  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  complete  masters  of  the 
sultanate  of  Acheen  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  which  they 
formally  annexqd  about  twenty-three  years  ago.  A  large 
part  of  the  native  population  are  warriors  and  nothing 
else,  and  have  grown  up  in  guerrilla  warfare.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish  in  the  Philippine  islands  and  the 
Portuguese  in  Goa,  the  Dutch  system  of  colonial  govern- 
ment has  not  heretofore  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sure 
tenure  of  power  and  introducing  a  stable  administration 
to  any  material  extent  beyond  immediate  striking  distance 
from  the  garrisoned  posts.  The  latest  news  from  Acheen 
is  that  the  native  Prince  Tuku  Umar,  through  whose  as- 
sistance Holland  had  mastered  many  of  the  strong  posi- 
tions of  the  rebellious  natives,  has  now  turned  traitor  to  the 
Dutch  cause,  and  is  seriously  menacing  the  European  set- 
tlements. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 

.United  States  Minister  Albert  S.  Willis,  who  has  been 
home  on  temporary  leave  of  absence,  reports  that  the 
islands  are  enjoying  a  period  of  phenomenal  prosperity. 
Public  feeling  toward  the  United  States  continues  most 
cordial. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  the  publica- 
tion, about  the  first  week  in  April,  of  tax  lists,  showing 
that  thirty-seven  sugar  corporations,  having  •27,872,000  of 
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capital  stock,  paid  last  year  only  1101,114  in  taxee,  or  Ipes 
than  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  lawful  one  per  cent,  even 
if  aeseesed  at  their  nominal  value,  which  is  generally 
much  below  the  actual.  EarneBt  efforts  will  be  made  to 
remedy  this  iuequality  of  taxation. 
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The  Ashanti  Campaign.— The  list  of  the  tonor, 
conferred  on  participants  in  the 
Ashanti  campaign  (p.  108)  was 
published  almost  as  soon  as  full 
intelligence  of  the  result  of  the 
expedition  reached  the  govern- 
ment in  London.  As  there  was 
no  fighting,  no  medal  was  award- 
ed; but,  in  addition  to  the  money 
rewards,  which  go  to  all  ranks, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  (told 
Coast,  WHS  made  a  K.  0.  M.  (■.; 
and  Colonel  Price,  Surgeons  Wil- 
son and  Blennerh;tssct.  Captain 
Liirrymore  and  Mr.  Vroom,  0.      ^,^  „  „  joBiimiN  k  i-  b 

M.    O.'S.  ..P.HML,.>.>..H....N<...N;,r.;N- 

Trial  of  Major  Lothaire.       '"■<."*»y.«>:  r.T.  BR.T.^H 
— In  April  Major  Lothaire  was  cknthal  A^am. 

fut  on  trial  before  a  civil  court  at  lloma,  in  the  Kongo 
'ree  State,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  made  to  the 
British  government  (Vol.  5,  p.  058).  The  Free  State 
had  already  paid  an  indemnity  of  tao.OOO  to  the  Hritish 
government  as  amends  for  the  execution  of  tiie  iJritish 
subject  Stokes  on  sentence  of  a  court-martial  constituted 
by  Major  Lothaire;  1^0,000  had  also  been  paid  to  the 
German  government  as  compensation  for  the  killing  of 
Stokes's  native  porters,  who  had  been  recruited  in  (iermau 
East  Africa.  The  defense  of  Major  Lothaire  was  that 
Stokes  had  been  justly  condemned  according  to  the  military 
code,  because,  having  incited  to  civil  war  by  allying  him- 
self with  the  native  chief  Kibonge,  he  had  placed  himself 
atthe  head  ofan  organized  troop.  Lotliaire'a  counsel  argued 
that  the  procedure  of  the  court-martial  was  regular,  and 
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claimed  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  citing  the  English  precedent 
of  Governor  Eyre  and  Colonel  Nelson  in  an  analogous  case. 
After  a  brief  deliberation,  Lothaire  was  acquitted.  Upon 
this  outcome  of  the  trisil,  the  London  Times  remarks: 

"  Whether  bj  prn»ecutiDg  an  appeal  or  by  diplomatic  action,  wp 
mast  8ee  that  justice  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Stokes  is  done,  even  if 
it  be  proved  that  his  character  was  not  in  all  respects  immaculate.'* 

ProgreHS  in  Egypt. — Lord  Cromer's  report  on  the 
condition  of  Egypt  in  1805  w:is  published  in  April. 

He  shows  the  sti^ady  improvement  of  the  finances  since  the  be- 
f^inning  of  British  occupation.  There  has  been  a  steady  reduction  of 
the  taxes.  The  annual  deficit  was  lessened  year  after  year  till  1889: 
since  then  there  has  been  an  annual  surplus.  In  1883  the  public  rev- 
enue, $44,675,000,  was  wrung  from  the  people,  leaving  them  penni- 
less; in  1895,  $52,840,000  was  collected  with  ease.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  been  reformed  and  many  grievous  scandals  abated. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  educational  matters:  a  beginning  has 
even  been  made  in  affording  school  facilities  to  the  female  sex. 

Slave  Trade  Suppressed.— Sir  H.  IL  Johnston,  com- 
missioner for  the  British  Central  African  Protectorate,  is 
able  to  report  after  five  years  of  administration:  ''There 
does  not  exist  a  single  independent  avowedly  slave-trad- 
ing chief  within  the  protectorate,  nor  any  one  who  is 
known  to  be  inimical  to  British  riile.^'  Thus  a  region 
five  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  freed  from 
the  scourge  of  the  slave  trade,  and  a  direct  highway  is  se- 
cured into  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  territories. 

Cholera  in  Egypt. — Fear  of  an  invasion  of  cholera 
prevailed  at  Cairo  in  May,  and  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  military  operations  in  the  Soudan  would  be  retarded. 
An  official  bulletin  of  May  9  reported  nineteen  new  cases 
in  Alexandria,  and  the  existence  of  many  unreported 
cases  wiis  suspected.  Of  the  twenty  deaths  reported  on  that 
day,  thirteen  were  discovered  by  sanitary  officials  while  in- 
specting dwelling  houses.  Further  army  enlistments  were 
suspended  at  Alexandria.  It  was  feared  that  the  Mahmu- 
diyeh  canal,  from  which  is  drawn  that  city's  water  supply, 
had  been  infected. 

Marquis  de  Mores  Murdered. — This  erratic  noble- 
man lost  his  life  in  the  Sahara  desert  while  journeying 
from  Tunis  via  Gabes  and  Nefzana  to  ioin  the  army  of  the 
khalifa  in  the  Soudan,  and  to  induce  the  African  tribes  to 
enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  France  against  England.  He 
had  with  him  eight  attendants  (Algerians  and  Tunisians), 
forty-five  camels,  and  40,000  francs'  worth  of  merchandise 
(military  stores).  At  El  Watia  he  hired  a  band  of  Tou- 
aregs  as  an  escort,  and  armed  them  with  carbines.     When 
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about  two  miles  out  of  El  Watia,  the  Touaregs  attacked 
the  marquis  and  four  of  his  attendants.  The  marquis 
made  a  valiant  defense^  but  was  soon  overpowered  and 
killed. 


SCIENCE. 

National  Electrical  Exposition.— In  connection 
with  the  nineteenth  convention  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  an  exposition  was  formally  opened  by 
Governor  Morton  May  4,  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  city.  It  included  every  important  invention 
and  improvement  which  have  marked  forward  steps  in  the 
practical  use  of  electricity.  An  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred May  16,  when  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  from  a 
box  on  one  side  of  the  exposition  building,  sent  a  message 
which,  after  making  a  circuit  of  the  world,  was  received 
at  a  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Adams,  president  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 

In  its  transit  the  message  first  travelled  via  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.  From  the  latter  place  it  was 
sent  through  Canada  by  way  of  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  and  Canso,  and 
then  cabled  to  London,  whence  it  was  continued  to  Lisbon,  Gib- 
raltar, through  Malta,  Alexandria,  Suez,  and  Bombay  to  Madras,  and 
thence  via  Singapore,  Shanghai  and  Nagasaki  to  Tokio,  from  which 
centre  it  was  seut  back  by  the  same  line  to  London  and  to  America. 
The  total  distance  covered  was  27,500  miles;  time,  50  minutes. 

Four  minutes  after  Mr.  Depew's  message  had  started,  a  reply  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Adams,  which  covered  the  same  route  in  the  same  time. 

The  same  telegrams  were  also  sent  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Mexico, 
right  around  the  ^uth  American  continent,  then  to  Lisbon  and  Lon- 
don, and  back  again  to  New  York,  the  distance  of  about  10,000  miles 
being  traversed  m  twenty-one  minutes. 

Light  Without  Heat. — Important  contributions  have 
very  recently  been  made  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  lu- 
minous radiance  without  thermal  effects.  In  the  methods 
of  illumination  heretofore  used,  about  97  per  cent  of  the  en- 
ergy of  the  electric  current  is  wasted  in  the  form  of  heat. 
Now,  however,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  practical  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  obtaining  '*  cold  light,  or  light  in 
which  the  waste  of  energy  in  the  form  of  neat  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  earliest  exhibited  attempt  of  this  kind  is  the 
"etheric  light''  of  Mr.  D.  MacFarlane  Moore  of  Newark, 
N.J. 
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The  most  original  part  of  Mr.  Moore*8  device  is  bis  "  vacuum 
vibrator."  It  consists  of  a  lon^,  bigb  vacuum  glass  tube.  Extend- 
ing lengthwise  five-sixths  of  the  way  through  the  tube  is  a  slender, 
straight  strip  of  spring  steel,  fastened  at  one  end  in  the  glass  itself, 
and  bearing  at  the  free  end  a  bit  of  sofi  iron.  One  wire  of  the  elec- 
tric circuit  comcM  in  through  the  butt  end  of  the  spring.  The  other 
wire  is  connected  with  a  bit  of  metal  sticking  inward  from  the  middle 
of  the  tube.  This  projection  i^  in  contact  with  the  steel  spring  when 
the  latter  is  motionless.  But  if  the  free  end  of  the  spring  be  drawn 
downward  by  holding  a  magnet  under  the  tube  opposite  the  tiny  pad 
of  soft  iron,  then  the  contact  is  broken,  and  the  current  previously 
flowing  in  through  one  wire  and  out  through  the  other  is  interrupted. 
If  the  magnet  is  taken  away,  the  spring  returns  to  its  former  position, 
the  contact  is  restored,  and  the  current  again  passes  along  the  route. 
The  required  alternation  of  the  current  is  effected  automatically  by 
means  of  an  electro-magnetic  device,  which  causes  the  spring  within 
the  tube  to  vibrate  about  6,000  times  a  minute.  A  much  greater 
frequency  of  minor  wave  vibrations  is  excited  in  the  wires  whicli 
lead  to  the  glow-tube;  and  these  vibrations,  being  transmitted 
through  the  rarefied  air  inclosed  in  the  tube,  agitate  it  into  luminos- 
ity. The  light  is  a  soft,  diffused  glow,  with  hardly  any  perceptible 
warmth. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  Mr.  Moore's  discovery  are  not  yet 
known. 

Mr.  Tesia,  also,  is  reported  to  have  solved  the  same 
problem;  but  the  details  of  his  discovery  are  not  to  be 
published  until  it  has  been  more  fully  perfected. 

The  bulb  contrived  by  Mr.  Tesia  is  said  to  contain  no  filaments, 
and  so  to  he  without  the  perishable  qualities  of  the  ordinary  incan- 
descent light  bulb.  The  whole  interior  is  said  to  glow  with  a  light 
so  strong  that  the  sharpest  photographs  may  be  taken.  The  waste  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat  is  reduced  from  97  to  90  f>er  cent.  There 
is  a  vibrator  within  the  va(!uum  bulb. 

»Still  another  contribution  to  the  same  problem  is  the 
fluorescent  bulb  invented  by  Mr.  Edison — an  outcome  of 
liis  study  of  the  X  rays. 

An  ordinary  (Brookes  tube  is  coated  on  the  interior  with  crystals 
of  a  newly  discovered  mineral  which  fluoresceH  readily  and  which  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  tungstate  of  calcium.  What  it  is,  re- 
mains, for  the  time  being,  Mr.  Edison's  secret.  When  the  current  is 
turned  on,  the  tube  glows  with  a  pure  white  light  resembling  sun- 
light and  having  none  of  the  moonlight  effect.  Sp)ectroscopic  tests 
show  that  the  light  contains  the  normal  amount  of  red  rays.  The 
Form  of  energy  generated  within  the  tube — whatever  its  nature  may 
be — is  wholly  transformed  into  ordinary  light  by  the  fluorescent  crys- 
tals; and  close  tests  have  hitherto  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  X 
rays  outside  the  tube.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  electrical  energy 
is  transformed  into  light  with  hardly  any  heat. 

The  record  shows  that  the  new  light  is  produced  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  only  thirty-nine  foot  pounds  of  energy  per  candle-power, 
— ti  marvellous  showing  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ordinary  in 
candescent  lamp  requires  about  150  foot  pounds  of  energy  per  candle- 
power.  In  other  words,  one  horse-power  would  run  846  of  these 
lamps. 
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The  oommercial  side  of  the  discovery  has  jet  to  be  worked  out, 
and  a  way  found  of  producing  the  light  from  a  direct  current  without 
the  Ruhmkorff  coil. 

Lord  Kelyin's  Jubilee. — On  June  15  tlie  University 
of  Glasgow  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Kelvin  to  the  chair  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  joined  in 
the  celebration;  every  university  in  Europe  was  represented; 
and  about  fifty  delegates  were  present  from  America  and 
the  colonies.  Lord  Kelvin  has  long  been  pre-eminent  not 
only  as  a  mathematician,  electrician,  and  in  fact  all-around 
man  of  science,  but  as  a  practical  mechanical  inventor. 

Thomson,  Sir  William  (Lord  Kelvin),  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, in  Jane,  1824.  His  father,  James  Thomson,  LL.  D.,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Glasgow  University.  William  Thomson, 
who  entered  that  university  at  the  age  of  eleven,  inherited  his  father's 
mathematical  gifts,  and  was  sent  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  in 
his  third  year  he  came  out  as  second  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman, 
and  was  immediately  afterward  elected  to  a  fellowship.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  mathematics  that  Thomson  distinguished  himself  at  Cam- 
bridge—he was  an  excellent  oar  and  won  the  Colquhoun  sculls.  After 
leaving  Cambridge,  he  worked  for  a  time  in  Regnault's  laboratory  in 
Paris.  When  only  twenty- two  years  of  age  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow,  a  post  which  he  stt^  holds. 
In  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Carnbridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  and  edited  it  for  seven  years.  Among 
the  most  important  of  Ijord  Kelvin's  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  his  quadrant  and  portable  electrometers  have  been 
of  the  greatest  value.  He  is  the  inventor  of  an  improved  form 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  in  which  complete  and  perfect  correction 
against  disturbance  by  a  ship's  magnetism,  temporary  and-  perma- 
nent, is  provided;  and  of  a  sounding  machine,  by  means. of  which 
soundings  are  taken  in  depths  up  to  100  fathoms,  without  even  slack- 
ening the  speed  of  the  ship.  He  has  also  of  late  years  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  electric  lighting,  and  is  the  inventor  of  a 
great  variety  of  instruments  designed  for  measuring  the  electric  cur- 
rents and  potentials  used  in  that  industry.  But  perhaps  to  the  general 
public  his  name  is  chiefly  ass(x;iated  with  submarine  telegraphy. 
In  1852  Faraday  was  engaged  in  investigating  the  causes  of  retarda- 
tion which  took  place  in  messages  along  the  experimental  line  be- 
tween Harwich  and  The  Hague.  Thomson  also  took  the  matter  up, 
and  enunciated  his  famous  **  law  of  squares."  Not  only  did  he  estab- 
lish this  law,  but  invented  the  mirror  galvanometer  to  counteract  it. 
Then  he  invented  the  siphon  recorder,  which  can  be  worked  by  low 
battery  power,  and  therefore  tends  to  preserve  the  cable.  In  1865  and 
1866  he  assisted  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  and  on  his  return 
was  knighted.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1892,  taking  his  title 
from  the  little  stream  that  flows  below  the  university  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  from  1890  to 
1895.  A  long  list  of  honors  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  univer- 
sities and  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  spite  of  his  acknowledged  valuable  services,  he  made  use  of 
the  following  remarkable  words  in  reviewing  his  career  in  a  speech 
during  the  jubilee  festivities: 
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Electricity  Directly  from  Carbon. — Much  atten- 
tion has  beea  attracted  to  the  aQDOuacement  made  in  May, 
that  Professor  W.  W. 
Jacques  of  Boston, 
MasB.,  an  electrician 
and  chemist  in  the  em- 
ot  the  American 
Telephone  Com- 
pany, had  practically 
solved  the  problem  of 
the  production  of  elec- 
trical energy  by  the  di- 
rect oxidation  of  car- 
bon. Should  the  dis- 
covery prove  to  be  com- 
mercially practicable, 
it  would  no  doubt  work 
an  industrial  revolu- 
tion comparable  to 
that  caused  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam 
engine.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  with  the 
methods  hitherto  in 
vogue,  only  about  G  per 
cent  of  the  electrical 
lARD  kh-tin.  energy  stored  in  coal  is 

Di*riN-iui«HEi.  wiiNTHT.  obtainable,  and  com- 

monly only  about  3  per  cent  is  actually  realized.  The 
new  method  would  give  us  80  per  cent  or  more. 
'  Tbe  nietbod  of  operation,  in  a  word,  is  the  cnastructton  of  a  cell 
in  which  carbon  (not  iidc,  m  in  tbe  ordinar;'  cell)  in  oiidiied  at  a  low 
temperature.  In  every  battery,  properly  bo  called,  conetant  deteriora- 
tion of  the  electrolyte  in  ioOTitable.  Therefore  Dr.  Jaoqnee  rejected 
the  battery  at  tbe  outset.  His  electrolyte  must  not  saner  decompo- 
nitioD.  Tbe  only  thing  cnnBumed  must  he  tbe  carbon.  He  conceived 
the  idea,  and  this  was  his  great  discovery,  that  tbe  otygen  of  the  air 
night  be  made  to  combine  with  the  carbon,  not  directly,  but  through 
the  aid  of  an  intervening  electrolyte,  which  should  carry  it  and  pre- 
sent it  to  tbe  carbon.  For  snch  electrolyte,  he  selected  canstic  soda. 
To  carry  out  his  conception,  he  took  an  iron  pot,  which  became  in 
ilBelt  one  uf  the  "elementa"  of  bis  cell.     Into  this  be  put  canstic 
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sodA,  which,  at  normal  temperatures,  is  a  solid.  Awlying  heat,  and 
raising  the  mass  to  the  moderate  temperatnre  of  800  degrees,  it  fused. 
He  now  had  a  liquid  eleetrolxte.  Into  it  he  plunged  a  stick  of  car- 
bon, and  then  thrust  an  iron  tube  down  into  tne  molten  mass,  almost 
to  the  bottom,  and  through  tbis,  hy  means  of  a  pump,  he  forced  atr, 
which  came  babbling  up  to  the  surface.  The  electrolyte  caught  and 
held  a  part  long  enough  to  present  it  to  tbe  surface  of  the  carbon, 
which  immediately  combined  with  the  oxygen.  The  result  fully 
realized  expectations.  It  was  found,  the  carbon  and  the  pot  being  con- 
nected  by  wire,  that  a  current  of  phenomenal  volume  flowed  through 
it.  And  it  was  also  found  that,  within  limits,  the  amount  of  that 
current  was  proportioned  to  the  volume  of  air  supplied. 

Apparatus  constructed  on  this  principle  on  a  large  scale  (there 
being  100  pots  of  caustic  soda,  each  12  inches  deep  and  1^  inches  in 
diameter),  gave  a  current  sufficient  to  cause  thirty  16-candle  incan- 
descent lamps  to  glow  with  full  brilliancy.  It  was  found  that  to  main- 
tain these  lights  for  18f  hours  required  the  consumption  in  the  pots,  by 
oxidation,  of  about  eight  pounds  of  coal.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
average  pressure  was  90  volts,  and  the  average  amount  of  current  16 
amperes.  Also,  that  the  average  horse- power  developed  was  a  little  more 
than  two  horse- power.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  electrical  energy 
actually  obtained  from  one  pound  of  carbon  consumed  in  the  pots  was 
82'per  cent  of  the  theoretical.     The  experts'  report  says: 

"It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  say  that  we  may  expect  the  carbon  electric  irenera- 
tor  to  yield  ten  tiroes  as  much  electricity  per  pound  of  carbon  as  does  a  good 
average  steam  enf?ine  dynamo  plant.*^ 

The  Titascope. — Still  another  instrument  for  the 
visual  reproduction  of  life  movements — similar  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  to  the  eidoloscope,  the  phantoscope, 
and  the  kinematograph  (Vol.  5,  pp.  730,  963;  Vol.  6,  p. 
207) — is  Mr.  Edison's  vitascope,  the  first  public  exhibition 
of  which  was  given  in  Koster  &  BiaFs  music  hall,  New  York 
city,  April  23. 

Life-size  representations  are  thrown  upon  a  screen,  in  which  all 
the  apparent  vitality  of  the  original,  except  the  sound,  is  reproduced 
with  wonderful  fidelity.  A  unique  feature  of  the  vitascope  is  its  re- 
production of  original  colors.  This  is  effected  by  touching  up  by 
hand  each  one  of  the  many  little  photographic  transparencies  which 
constitute  the  pictorial  slide  used  in  the  apparatus. 

Medical  Progress. — The  Use  of  Antitoxin. — A  modt 
favorable  report  on  the  use  of  antitoxin  in  private  practice, 
based  on  data  regarding  about  6,000  cases  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  submitted  to  the 
Pediatric  Society  at  its  recent  session  in  Montreal,  Que. 

Reports  of  8,628  cases  were  gathered  by  the  society.  Of  these, 
244  cases  were  rejected  because  evidence  was  not  conclusive  that  the 
trouble  was  really  diphtheria.  These  rejected  cases  were,  however, 
all  recoveries.  All  the  doubtful  cases  which  terminated  fatally  were 
retained  in  the  statistics.  The  report  also  includes  942  health  board 
cases  in  New  York,  and  1,468  in  ('hicago. 

In  all,  the  report  covers  5,794  cases  of  undoubted  diphtheria. 
Among  these  there  were  713  deaths,  giving  a  death  rate  of  12.3  per 
cent     If  we  exclude,  as  we  properly  may,  218  cases  in  which  treat- 
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ment  h«d  bean  delajad  to  long  tlutt  the  petienU  were  already  evldentlj 
moribundi  the  ratio  is  diminiahed  to  0.8  per  eent«  And  If  we  take 
into  reckoning  only  thoae  caaea  in  which  tne  aeram  waa  applied  da- 
ring the  first  three  daya,  we  have  4,130  caaea  with  808  deaths,  a  death 
rate  of  7.8  per  cent.  A  atill  better  showing  U,  of  coarse,  made  in  the 
cases  treated  on  the  first  day,  amply  justifying  Dr.  Behring*s  prophecy 
that  the  death  rate  therein  would  Ije  reduced  to  not  more  than  5  per 
cent.  The  three  days'  limit  is  probably,  however,  the  most  reason- 
able and  practical  one;  and  the  figures  cited  warrant  the  saying  that 
the  antitoxin  serum,  where  it  has  had  a  fair  chance,  has  reduced  the 
diphtheria  death  rate  to  between  7  and  8  per  cent.  Hitherto  diph- 
theria has  been  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  all  diseases.  The  proba- 
bility of  benefit  from  the  use  of  antitoxin  decreases  in  appalling  ratio 
after  the  third  day.  The  death  rate  in  cases  treated  in  the  first  three 
days  is  7.3  per  cent;  in  those  treated  after  the  third  day  it  is  27  per 
cent. 

A  similarly  favorable  report  was  made  by  the  London 
(Eng.)  Board  of  Metropolitan  Asylums. 

The  serum  method  of  treatment  has  also  been  devel- 
oped in  Paris,  France,  by  Dr.  Roux  and  his  collaborators, 
for  use  in  cases  of  cholera;  and  by  the  bacteriologists  of 
the  Health  Board  of  New  York  city  as  a  preventive  of 
tetanus. 

It  is  also  stated  that  experiments  conducted  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  go  to  prove  that  acute  delirious  mania  is  a 
germ  disease,  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

X  Kays. — A  few  additional  interesting  announce- 
ments have  been  made  regarding  the  wonderful  form  of 
energy  discovered  by  Dr.  Rontgen,  and  fully  reviewed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  volume  (p.  1). 

Mr.  Bdis  ^n  has  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  X  rays  are  really 
sound  vibrations,  of  course  not  those  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but 
of  very  much  smaller  wave  length  and  vastly  greater  rapidity.  He 
bases  this  hypothesis  on  a  study  of  certain  shadows  appearing  in  var- 
ious radiotypes,  which  appeared  inexplicable  except  on  the  theory 
that  they  were  sound  shadows,  the  peculiarities  of  which  are  well 
known.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  his  experiments  and  con- 
clusions: 

"  The  fluorescent  bulb  was  placed  on  one  side  of  a  steel  plate,  the  ob- 
server beinff  on  the  opposite  side.  When  the  fliioroHco{)e  was  placed  against 
the  steel  plate  directly  opposite  the  bulb  on  the  other  side,  no  llrht  was  ob- 
served; but  when  the  lluoroscope  was  made  to  approach  witliin  six  Inches  of  the 
edge  and  well  within  the  shadows,  it  lighted  up.  The  direction  of  the  X  ray 
was  found  by  a  raovinia:  bar  of  iron,  so  as  to  obtain  the  sha*  pest  imacre. 

"The  second  fact  which  possibly  tends  to  conflrm  the  sound-wave  theoir 
is  that  liquidH  do  not  fluoresce  with  the  ray,  at  least  none  that  I  have  tried. 
Crystals  alone  fluores(;e.  except  In  one  or  two  cases,  such  us  precipitates,  and 
these  may  not  be  amorphous.    The  crystal  is  resonant  to  the  wave. 

"  The  third  observstion  is  that  a  tube  with  a  vacuum  so  low  as  to  eive 
Btrlas,  and  from  which  ordinarily  no  X  ray  oan  be  obtained  no  matter  how 
lonx  a  dry  plate  Is  exposed  to  it.  can  be  made  to  give  the  ray  by  a  powerful 
blast  of  air  on  the  spark  of  the  break  wheel  of  the  primary  and  a  spark  urap  in 
the  secondary,  the  wires  of  which  are  KTuarded  up  to  the  very  end. 

"  Another  observation  is  that  the  sharpness  of  the  shadow  depends  on  the 
abruptness  of  the  break.  A  very  weak  bulb  may  be  made  to  give  sharper  shad- 
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owf  than  one  itMxm  twioe  the  luminosity  In  the  ilaoroioope,  wbloh  hM  a  oonneo- 
tton  with  this  tbaory.  Another  f aot  la  that  when  tubes  are  on  the  pump  oon- 
tlnnously,  the  Taouum  will  depend  upon  the  pump,  that  Is,  the  amount  of  mer^ 
cury  running  per  minute.  The  yaouum  will  reaoh  a  certain  stage  and  keep  that 
way  for  several  days,  the  pump  being  able  to  reaoh  a  certain  exhaustion,  and 
no  further,  the  air  brought  in  by  the  meronry  being  the  limiting  point.** 

Mr.  Tesla,  too,  Uas  continued  his  studies  of  tbe  new  radiance.  He 
Lad  early  demonstrated  tbe  possibility  of  reilectinif  X  rays,  and  bas 
found  that  tbe  metals,  when  ranged  according  to  their  powers  of  re- 
flecting X  ravs,  correspond  to  tbe  contact  series  of  metals  in  air.  His 
theory,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  that  tbe  rays  consist  of  material  par- 
ticles emitted  from  tbe  vacuum  bulb.  He  makes  tbe  following  ob- 
servations: . 

"  Farther  Investi^rations  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  various  metals  in 
regard  to  reflection  of  these  radiations,  nhow  that  Volta's  electric  contact 
series  In  air  is  identical  with  that  which  Is  obtained  when  arranging  the  mttals 
according  to  their  powers  of  reflection,  the  most  electropobltlve  metal  being  the 
best  reflector.  This  series  is  magnesium,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron,  copper,  silver,  irold. 
and  platinum.  The  lasi  named  metal  should  be  found  to  be  the  poorest,  and 
sodium  one  of  tbe  best,  reflectors.  This  relation  is  rendered  still  more  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  when  we  consider  that  this  series  is  approximately  the  same 
which  is  obtained  when  arranginir  the  metals  accordinff  to  their  eneiigies  of 
combination  with  oxygen,  as  calculated  fmm  their  chemical  equivalents. 

''Should  the  above  relation  be  confirmed  by  other  physicists,  we  shall  be 
Justified  to  draw  the  following  conclusions:  First,  the  niKhiy  exhausted  bulb 
emits  material  streams  which.  Impinging  on  a  metallic  surface,  are  reflected; 
second,  these  streams  are  formed  of  matter  in  some  primary  or  elementary  con- 
dition; third,  these  material  streams  are  prob  ably  the  same  agent  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  electro-motive  tension  between  metals  in  close  proximity  or  actual 
contact,  and  they  may  possibly,  to  some  extent,  determine  the  eneri^  of  com- 
bination of  the  metals  with  oxygen:  fourth,  every  metal  or  conductor  is  more 
or  leas  a  source  of  such  streams;  fifth,  these  streams  or  radiations  must  be  pro- 
duced by  some  radiations  which  exist  in  the  medium:  and  sixth,  streams  resem- 
bling the  cathodtc  must  be  emitted  by  the  sun  and  probably  also  by  other  sources 
of  radiant  energy,  such  as  an  arc  light  or  Bunsen  burner.*' 

Professor  Elibu  Thomson  announces  that  "  KOntgen  rays  are  pro- 
duced by  tbe  bombardment  of  any  surface  within  tbe  Crookes  tube 
by  cathode  rays,  or  tbe  radiant  matter  of  Cruokes," and  that  tbey  "are 
emitted  in  all  directions  from  tbe  bombarded  surface,  and  are  not 
special  to  any  particular  direction.  They  are  even  emitted  backward 
toward  tbe  cathode  from  which  tbe  rays  wbicb  bombard  tbe  surface 
are  sent." 

A  professor  in  King's  College,  London,  Kn^.,  announces  that 
the  X  rays,  when  focused  to  a  poiut,  do  not  cro.'^B  and  diverge  again 
beyond  the  focal  point,  as  ligbt  rays  do,  but  continue  ou  as  a  solid 
pencil  of  rays. 

(Genuine  diamonds  can  be  distinguished  instantly  from  imitations, 
by  means  of  tbe  X  rays.  Being  composed  of  carlx>n,  diamonds  are  al- 
most perfectly  transparent  to  X  rays;  whereas  glass  or  other  mineral 
stones  are  opaque.  Tbe  difference  is  instantly  noticeable  in  tbe  fluor- 
uscope,  tbe  shadow  of  a  spurious  gem  being  much  darker  than  that  of 
a  diamond. 

Magnetographs. — Professor  John  S.  McKay  of  the 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  obtained  interest- 
ing pictures,  which  he  calls  "  magnetographs,"  resembling 
X-ray  prints  in  being  silhouettes  of  objects  excluded  from 
light,  out  differing  from  them  in  being  produced  by  the 
action  of  magnets. 

He  placed  a  paramagnetic  rtibstance  upon  the  sensitive  film  of  an 
ordinary  photographic  plate,  an  \  brought  a  magnet  or  electro-magnet 
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near  to  the  otber  side  of  the  pUte.  A  clearljr  defined  imue  of  the  object 
on  the  plate  wu  the  leeult,  and  this  became  a  ehadow  in  the 
positive  taken  from  the  negative  plate.  Silhouettes  of  a  kej*  a 
screw,  a  wire  gaaae,  and  otner  objects  were  obtained.  Bj  plac- 
ing the  plate,  with  its  sensitive  side  facing  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net, and  placing  a  disc  of  iron  nearly  as  large  as  the  plate  on  the  op- 
IK>site  siae,  "shadowgraphs"  were  obtained  of  non-magnetic  bodies 
placed  on  the  other  side,  between  the  plate  and  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
u«t. 

^' These  experiments  seem  to  Indicate,"  says  Dr.  McKay,  '  that  the  ether  in 
the  field  of  a  nutfoiet  in  in  a  state  of  permanent  stress,  ana  that  any  chanffe  in 
ma^rnetlo  force  caused  by  motion  of  the  armature  or  variation  of  current 
stren^rth  produces  a  chani^  in  the  deirree  of  stress,  and  thus  orii^inates  ether 
waves  capable  of  affecting  the  ordinary  photographic  plate. 

''  Perhaps  the  shadow  pictures  produced  by  lonf^  exposure  to  sunllipht, 
which  some  think  to  be  a  Ronticen  elxect,  may  be  caused  oy  mametio  waves 
from  the  sun;  and  may  not  the  ROntgen  rays  themselves  be  something  analo- 
(fous  to  these  magnetic  rays?  " 

An  Absolute  Chemical  Yaeu am.— Professor  El- 

m^r  Gates,  director  of  the  new  Laboratory  of  Experimental 
Psychology  at  Washington,  claims  to  have  recently  pro- 
duced the  first  absolute  chemical  vacuum  known  to  science. 

The  method,  in  a  word,  is  to  fill  a  tube  made  of  glass  melting  at  a 
very  high  temperature  with  other  glass  melting  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
|)eratare,  and  to  draw  out  the  latter  by  means  of  suction,  leaving  only 
enough  to  seal  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Of  course  the  absolute  charac- 
ter of  the  vacuum  thus  produced  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

MiscellaneouA. — Lord  llayleigh  has  made  a  new  de- 
termination of  the  specific  gravity  of  argon,  finding  it 
to  be  19.940  referred  to  0«  as  16.  The  refractivfty  of  ar- 
gon is  0.961,  while  that  of  helium  is  0.146,  compared  with 
air  as  unity.  The  result  in  the  case  of  argon  is  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  view  that  this  gas  is  an  allotropic  form  of  ni- 
trogen. The  refractivity  of  helium  is  remarkably  low,  the 
lowest  previously  known  being  that  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
nearly  0.5  that  of  air.  The  results  of  determinations  of 
viscosity  were  for  helium  0.96  and  for  argon  1.21,  referred 
to  dry  air.  The  latter  number  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  for  oxygen,  which  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  principal  gases  in  this  respect. 

A  flying  machine,  called  an  aerodrome,  invented  by 
Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, is  described  by  Professor  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  as  having  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  mechan- 
ical flight. 

Details  of  the  invention  are  not  given.  The  machine,  as  at  pres- 
ent constructed,  is  built  of  steel,  and  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  but 
carries  onl^  enough  water  for  a  very  brief  tlight. 

A  most  important  discovery  is  credited  to  Professor  C. 
S.  Hastings  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, namely^  of  a  method  by  which  the  hitherto  insa* 
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perable  difficulties  resulting  from  secondary  chromatic  ab- 
erration in  the  use  of  telescopes  can  be  eliminated  without 
the  use  of  other  than  the  ordinary  silicate  glasses. 

After  mucli  labor  he  first  demonstrated  theoretically  a  new  method 
by  which  the  secondary  chromatic  aberration,  which  had  resisted  so- 
lution for  almost  a  centary  and  a-half,  might  be  remedied.  He  next 
constructed  a  telescope  with  a  ratio  of  focal  length  to  diameter  of  only 
eight  and  a-half,  for  use  with  the  spectroscope.  This  has  fulfilled  in 
every  way  the  hopes  founded  upon  the  theoretical  investigation.  It 
shows  the  solar  spectrum  with  absolutely  unvarying  focus  from  ex- 
treme red  to  extreme  violet,  eliminating  all  secondary  color  aberra- 
tion. While  the  experiment  has  not  gone  beyond  this,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  method  is  applicable  to  telescopes  of  all  sizes. 
The  discovery,  it  is  said,  will  add  at  least  10  per  cent  to  the  power  of 
telescopes. 

The  '^Eleidograph^'  is  the  name  of  a  simple  mechan- 
ism resembling  an  ordinary  typewriter,  devised  by  Super- 
intendent W.  B.  Wait  of  the  New  York  city  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  whereby  one  can  prepare  point  text  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  much  more  rapidly  than  with  the  customary 
stylus  and  tablet. 

A  horseless  carriage  race,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan  Magazine,  for  t;3,000,  was  run  on  May  30,  from 
City  Hall,  New  York,  to  Irvington-on-the-Hudson  and  re- 
turn, a  total  distance  of  about  fifty-two  miles. 

There  were  nearly  thirty  entries,  but  only  six  carriages  appeared 
to  compete — four  made  by  the  Duryea  Motor  Company  of  Springfield. 
Mass.,  one  Booth-Crouch  carriage,  and  one  Roger  carriage,  a  French 
invention.  The  winner  was  Charles  £.  Duryea  of  Hpringfield,  Mass. 
The  start  was  made  at  11:55  a.m.,  the  first  carriage  arriving  back  at 
7:13  P.  M.  The  award  was  made  on  the  following  points,  the  maxi- 
mum being  100:  speed,  85;  simplicity  of  construction  and  durability, 
30;  ease  in  operating  and  safety,  25;  cost,  10. 


ART. 

AN  unpleasant  controversy  arose  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  between  the  National  Sculpture  Society  and  the 
committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
appointed  to  select  a  design  from  among  several  submitted 
for  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  General  William  T. 
Sherman.  The  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  the  esplanade  in 
rear  of  the  Treasury  building  in  Washington. 

It  appears  that  the  committee  asked  and  obtained  advice  from  the 
NatioBal  Sculpture  Society  in  inviting  sculptors  to  submit  models  in 
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competition;  and  that  they  then  invited  to  a  second  competition  other 
Bcolptora  than  the  ones  recommended,  and  finally  accepted  the  design 
of  a  scalptor  who  hadnot  heen  designated  by  the  committee  of  experts 
of  the  Sculpture  Society. 

The  committee  of  experts  consisted  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward/A.  St.  Qaa- 
dens,  O.  L.  Warner,  and  D.  C.  French,  sculptors,  and  Bruce  Price, 
architect.  Four  models  were  submitted — by  Paul  W.  Bartlett  of 
Boston,  C.  H.  Niehaus  and  J.  Massey  Khind  of  New  York  city,  and 
Carl  Rohl  Smith  of  Germany,  now  of  Chicago,  III.  The  committee 
of  experts  found  the  models  of  Bartlett  and  Niehaus  to  be  the  most 
artistic,  and  recommended  a  further  competition  between  these  men. 
In  spite  of  tbeir  advice,  the  design  of  Mr.  Smith  was  finally  accepted 
by  the  statue  committee.  Mr.  Smith  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society,  and  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  botli 
Europe  and  America.  Of  the  six  members  of  the  statue  committee, 
four,  on  the  only  ballot  taken,  voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Smith's  design. 
Letters  of  protest  against  final  ratification  of  the  award  were  ad- 
dressed to  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  to  Secretary  of  War  Lamont,  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward  in  behalf  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society — to  which  the 
statue  committee  made  a  strong  reply. 

The  E.  L.  Rodgers  collection  of  old  and  modern  en- 
gravings and  etchings — probably  the  most  representative 
gathering  of  the  works  of  noted  engravers  ever  offered  for 
sale  by  auction  in  America — was  sold  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  April,  realizing  about  $14,000. 
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T^HE  policy  of  the  United  States  government  regarding 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  support  of  sectarian  edu- 
cational institutions,  is  outlined  in  our  review  of  proceed- 
ings in  congress  (p.  357).  After  June  30, 1897,  no  money 
is  to  be  appropriated  by  congress  for  such  purpose. 

The  important  questions  of  restoration  of  separate 
schools  in  Manitoba,  school  reform  in  New  York  state,  and 
the  pending  Education  bill  for  England,  are  also  treated 
elsewhere  in  this  number  (Manitoba,  p.  401;  New  York 
state,  p.  395;  England,  p.  418). 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  II.  J.  Furber,  Jr.,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  assisted  by  an  American  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  presidents  of  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Cor- 
nell, Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  and  Clark  universities, 
together  with  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  doors  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  France  have  at  last  been  thrown  open 
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to  American  students  on  terms  as  favorable  as  those  which 
have  heretofore  attracted  the  great  majority  of  students 
from  the  New  World  to  German  institutions.  Through- 
out his  university  career  the  American  student  in  France 
had  been  subjected  to  such  regulations  in  the  way  of  peri- 
odical examinations,  prescribed  courses,  etc.,  that  most 
Americans  preferred  the  greater  freedom  to  be  found  else- 
where. However,  on  January  22  of  this  year,  a  ministerial 
decree  was  issued  from  the  Conseil  Stiperieur  de  VlnHtrxic- 
Hon  Publique,  introducing  changes  into  the  faculties  of 
science  throughout  France,  which  enable  a  student  from 
the  United  States,  bearing  proper  credentials,  to  take  any 
course  or  any  part  of  a  course  at  any  one  of  the  French 
institutions. 

On  May  9,  by  earnest  effort,  the  trustees  of  Barnard 
College,  New  York  city,  raised,  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
site  for  the  college,  the  remaining  *23,000  required  to  be 
raised  by  that  date  to  secure  a  gift  of  $25,000  from  an 
anonymous  friend  of  the  institution,  afterward  announced 
to  be  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

The  faculty  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in 
May,  decided  to  abolish  granting  the  degrees  of  Ph.  B.  and 
B.  S.,  and  to  grant  hereafter  only  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
the  general  courses.  Another  important  step  taken  at  the 
same  time  was  the  further  extension  of  the  elective  courses, 
the  prescribed  work  after  entrance  being  limited  to  mili- 
tary drill  and  physical  culture. 
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QN  May  21  the  firm  of  Abbey,  kSchoeffel  &  Grau,  theatri- 
cal managers,  of  New  York  city,  made  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  The  last  season  proved 
unprofitable  mainly  owing  to  the  contract  of  the  firm  with 
the  Lillian  Russell  Opera  Company.  Liabilities  were  esti- 
mated at  about  1(300,000,  with  assets  about  half  as  much. 
A  reorganization  was  effected  about  June  1,  insuring  con- 
tinuance of  grand  opera  the  coming  season. 

Tbe  plan  of  reorganization  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  corpora- 
tion and  for  the  payment  of  40  per  rent  of  tbe  unFecured  debts  of  Ab- 
bey, Scboeffel  &  Grau  in  preferred  stock  of  tbe  new  company,  tbe 
remaining  60  per  cent  to  lie  paid  in  notes  of  Messrs.  Abbey,  Scboeffel 
&  Gran.     These  men  are  to  l^e  managing  directors  of  tbe  company  at 
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an  aggregato  salary  of  $20,000  a  year.  The  preferred  stock  which  is 
ii»u^a8  payment  of  debts  may  be  called  in  by  the  company  when  it 
is  able  and  desirous  to  do  so;  and  thus  the  corresponding  indebtedness 
will  be  cancelled. 

Another  incident  of  theatrical  interest  was  the  incor- 

f^oration,  in  May,  of  the  Actors'  Society  of*  America,  on 
ines  similar  to  those  of  the  British  Actors'  Association. 

The  object  is  **to  promote  the  actor's  calling  by  mutual  benefit, 
dramatic,  artistic,  economic,  and  social  means,  within  the  United 
States  and  contiguous  countries/' 

The  constitution  provides  that  anv  person  who  shall  reside  in  the 
United  States  for  six  months,  and  who  shall  be  associated  with  the 
dramatic  profession  for  three  years,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership. 
The  society  will  not  interfere  with  an  actor  fixing  his  own  salary;  it 
will  assist  members  to  secure  contracts  with  responsible  managers 
only,  and  it  shall  not  be  dissolved  while  fifteen  members  vote  for  its 
continuance.  The  entrance  fee  has  been  temporarily  fixed  at  $3.  Any 
suggested  alteration  will  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting. 

El  Capitan,  a  comic  operetta  by  John  Philip  Sousa, 
libretto  by  Charles  Klein,  was  produced  by  the  De  Wolf 
Hopper  Opera  Company  in  April. 

It  centres  around  the  amusing  adventures  of  Don  Medigua,  vice- 
roy of  Peru,  who  disguises  himself  as  El  Capitan,  a  famous  guerrilla 
warrior,  and  mingles  with  the  enemy  to  save  his  own  life. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 

MOST  important  discovery  whs  recently  made  near 
Thebes  in  Egypt — namely,  the  first  discovery,  on  any 
Egyptian  monument,  of  a  mention  of  the  Israelites.  It 
was  described  by  Professor  Petrie  in  a  lecture  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  Eng.,  early  in  April. 

Fresh  explorations,  he  said,  had  been  made  in  Thebes,  resulting 
in  important  discoveries — a  tomb  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty,  lined  with 
funeral  scenes,  the  sites  of  seven  temples,  interesting  tablets  with 
long  inscriptions,  and  many  other  arcliseological  remains  of  much 
value.  One  of  the  inscriptions  contained  the  first  record  vet  discov- 
ered of  contact  between  Egypt  and  the  jieople  of  Israel.  Kferenptah 
had  left  a  long  inscription  on  the  back  of  a  great  granite  tablet.  This 
recorded  mainly  his  deliverance  of  Egypt  from  the  Libyans.  Toward 
the  close  were  recited  the  various  places  taken  in  bis  Syrian  war,  and 
among  these — in  northern  Palestine  apparently — he  spoiled  **the 
people  of  Israel."  This  was  the  first  time  tbat  any  mention  of  the 
Israelites  in  any  fonn  had  been  found  on  Egyptian  monuments. 
Here  we  have  the  fact  that  Merenptah  fougbt  the  people  of  Israel, 
apparently  in  Palestine,  at  about  1200  B.  c.  Tbisenonnous  tablet,  for 
itssia&e,  the  almost  unprecedented  length  of  its  inscriptions,  its  com 
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pleten^ss,  and  tb«  unique  importance  of  it  to  Biblical  history,  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  monuments  ever  found. 

Many  things  had  been  found  that  seemed  indirectly  to 
confirm  the  story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  such  as  the  find- 
ing of  a  treasure-city,  Pithom,  the  identification  of  Goshen 
and  other  places;  but  until  now  the  name  Israel  (or,  as  it 
is  spelled  on  the  tablet,  "  Ysiraal ")  had  never  been  found. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  prove  that  the  *' Aperiu, 
mentioned  on  several  monuments,  were' the  Hebrews;  but 
tliat  is  now  generally  denied.  This  discovery  of  Professor 
Petrie,  however,  gives  us  little  help  in  fixing  the  date  of 
the  exodus;  in  fact  it  increases  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  excavations  being  made  in  Jerusalem  have  dis- 
closed much  about  the  pool  of  Siloam.  The  identification 
of  the  site  of  this  pool  is  important,  because  of  its  bearing 
on  the  situation  of  the  city  walls.  It  has  hitherto  been 
considered  that  the  pool  of  Siloam,  shown  to  every  visitor 
of  Jerusalem,  was  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities  in 
the  topography  of  the  sacred  city.  Now,  however,  doubts 
have  been  raised  on  this  point.  Among  archaeologists  a 
contest  has  arisen  as  complicated  as  that  concerning  the 
site  of  Calvary,  the  sepulchre,  and  other  sacred  places  in 
Jerusalem.  The  pool  of  Siloam  had  the  singular  charac- 
teristic of  suddenly  increasing  in  depth  as  the  water  poured 
in  from  some  unknown  source.  This  mysterious  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  waters  had  been  largely  relied  upon  as  suffi- 
ciently proving  the  identity  of  the  present  pool  with  that 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  It  has  now,  liowever,  been 
found  that  a  similar  phenomenon  takes  place  in  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  which  is  close  by. 


• — <»*cv3^?ri 


SOCIOLOGY. 

The  George  Junior  Republic— One  of  the  most 

interesting  of  recent  sociological  experiments,  aiming  to 
reach  and  benefit  the  children  of  the  slums,  is  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  so  called  after  its  originator,  Mr.  William 
R.  George  of  New  York  city.  It  has  now  been  developed 
into  a  regular  association,  with  an  incorporated  society  to 
sustain  it  with  money  and  other  kinds  of  help.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin,  aims,  and  influence  of  the  re- 
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public  is  summarized  from  a  recent  deseriptire  article  bj 
l>r.  Albert  8 haw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  ke views. 

The  republic  ^rrew  oat  of  Mr.  George's  experienoeB  in  attempting, 
each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  to  give  a  n amber  of  the  childreo  of  the 
New  York  8lom8  a  taste  of  country  life,  to  throw  over  them  the  in- 
flueocen  of  religion,  «ind  to  teach  them  patriotism  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  These  "  Tacation  camps"  were  held  on  a  fann  near 
Kreeville,  Tompkins  county.  New  York.  In  1895  the  republic  was 
formally  organized  with  a  membership  of  about  200  children  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen,  who  remained  in  camp  for  two 
months. 

The  keynote  of  the  plan  i»  perfect  liberty  under  a  reign  of  self- 
impofKMl  law.  The  republic  is  organized  on  the  model  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  Its  laws  are  made  by  its  oong^ress,  com- 
posed of  representative  citizens. 

Every  member  of  the  community  is  assumed  to  be  a  worker  and 
a  Helf -sapporting  citizen.  The  citizens  are  divided  into  three  indus- 
trial claiwes,  namely,  the  class  of  unskilled  workers,  the  middle  class, 
and  the  class  of  skilled  workers.  Each  citizen  is  allowed  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  and  preference  in  the  selection  of  his  work.  He 
may  select  farming,  landscape  gardening,  or  carpentry;  while,  in  the 
rase  of  the  girls,  cooking,  millinery,  or  sev/ing  may  be  chosen.  The 
different  kinds  of  work  are  of  course  carried  <»n  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  George's  adult  helpers;  and  the  cla.ssification  of  the  workers  is 
ma<l«  upon  very  strict  standards,  in  accordance  with  which  fidelity 
and  conscientious  effort  count  for  more  than  natural  aptitude.  The 
pecuniary  ail  vantages  of  promotion  from  the  lowcrst  to  the  highest 
grade  are  very  considerable.  Thus  50  cents  a  day  is  the  pay  for  un- 
skilled lalmr,  70  cents  for  work  in  the  middle  grade,  and  90  cents  for 
work  in  the  highest  grade.  The  working  hours  are  from  half-past 
eight  until  twelve.  The  afternoons  are  devoted  to  recreation.  No 
member  of  the  con^munity  is  obliged  to  work  during  the  regular 
morning  hours,  or  at  all;  but  if  he  is  off  duty  he  draws  no  pay,  while 
if  he  los(*s  time  his  pay  is  diminished  pro  rata.  Wages  are  paid  in 
the  paper  script  or  currency  of  the  republic,  and  not  in  regular  United 
States  money.  But  so  long  as  a  lad  sojourns  as  a  citizen  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  his  money  "goes."  In  fact,  the  money  of  the  re- 
public is  quite  indispensable;  for  nothing  is  provided  free  of  charge. 
All  meals  must  be  paid  for,  and  lodging  also  has  its  price.  Inasmuch 
as  each  ordinary  meal  costs  ten  cents,  and  the  same  price  is  exacted 
for  a  night's  lodging;  while  the  taxes  of  the  republic  amount  to  about 
three  cents  a  day  per  capita,  it  is  evident  that  unless  the  unskilled 
laborer  is  regular  and  faithful  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  pay  his 
bilUt.  The  republic  maintained  its  bank,  and  wages  were  paid  no 
ofiener  than  once  a  week.  The  thrifty  ones  began  to  accumulate 
savings  in  the  bank,  and  they  were  allowed  an  interest  of  three  per 
cent  a  month  on  their  deposits. 

The  training  in  citizenship  and  political  methods  was  only  less 
valuable  than  the  training  in  practical  thrift  and  industrial  econom- 
ics. The  several  industrial  classes  were  allowed  to  be  represented 
in  the  two  chambers  of  the  republic's  congress.  Each  industrial  class 
elected  one  member  of  the  Louse  of  representatives  for  every  twelve 
persons,  and  elected  one  member  of  the  senate.  Representatives 
were  elected  for  a  term  of  one  week,  and  senators  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  out  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  bills  introduced  in  congress,  some  fifty-five  or  sixty  were  en- 
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acted  into  laws,  while  seven  or  eight  more  failed  to  beoome  laws 
through  the  exercise  of  the  president's  veto.  It  was  a  matter  of 
practical  necessity  which  needs  no  defense  or  explanation,  that  Mr. 
George  himself  shoald  fill  the  chair  of  the  president  of  the  republic. 
A  letting  ambition  of  almost  every  boy  in  the  opening  days  of  the 
republic  was  to  beoome  a  member  of  the  police  force;  but  all  appli- 
cants were  subjected  to  a  rigid  civil- service  examination,  the  justice 
and  reasonableness  of  which  they  soon  came  to  perceive  and  admit. 
Their  respect  for  reading  and  writing,  and  other  attainments  which 
some  of  them  had  formerly  regarded  as  superfluous,  became  mightily 
enhanced  when  they  understood  in  how  many  practical  ways  these 
intellectual  acquirements  were  of  advantage.  The  policemen  drew 
the  full  pay  of  the  highest  class  of  labor.  Their  duties  were  real,  and 
were  exercised  with  remarkable  firmness  and  moderation.  The 
office  of  the  judge  of  the  police  court,  who  combined  in  his  person  all 
other  judiciary  functions,  was  filled  by  one  of  Mr.  George's  adult 
helpers;  but  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  was  granted  to  every  boy 
accused  of  any  offense  against  the  laws.  One  of  the  regrettable  but 
necessary  features  of  such  a  miniature  commonwealth  is  a  jail  or 
place  of  detention;  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  experiment  there 
were  a  good  many  prisoners.  Happily,  in  the  last  weeks,  the  jail  was 
empty.  One  of  the  most  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  camp  has 
been  its  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  its  methods  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  class  of  boys  that  are  commonly  considered  incorrigi- 
ble, many  of  whom  become  the  most  industrious  and  influential  citi- 
zens of  the  little  commonwealth. 

At  the  camp  the  children  learned  by  practical  experience  the 
blessing  of  labor,  and  in  the  meantime  secured  the  rudiments  of 
a  trade.  They  discovered  that  the  non-producer  was  not  simply  an 
injury  to  himself,  but  that  he  was  a  burden  to  the  community,  and 
they  dealt  with  him  accordingly.  They  learned  the  power  of  the 
ballot;  and  the  value  of  a  public-school  education  was  manifested  to 
them  in  a  new  light,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  non -possessors  were 
handicapped  in  many  respects.  They  discovered  that  a  person  devoid 
of  character  was  a  menace  to  the  community  at  large,  and  that  society 
must  protect  itself  from  the  ravages  of  the  vicious;  that  courts  of 
justice  were  instituted  not  for  the  purpose  of  oppression,  but  to  secure 
equity  to  all.  They  learned  business  methods  through  business 
transactions  among  themselves,  the  value  of  the  bank  in  its  various 
aspects,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  something  laid  up  for  a  rainy 
day.  They  developed  public  spirit,  independence,  and  patriotism, 
and  discovered  in  this  object-lesson  the  real  meaning  of  republic.  The 
whole  plan  of  this  republic  is  not  so  much  to  form  a  Utopia  as  it  is 
to  have  the  youth  adjust  themselves  to  the  questions  as  they  really 
exist  under  the  laws  of  our  country  at  the  present  time. 

While  for  the  majority  of  its  members  the  George  Junior  Repub- 
lic will  continue  to  be  a  two  months'  summer  camp,  there  has  already 
been  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  all-the-y ear- round,  permanent  institu- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  nucleus  of  ' '  resident  citizens," 
as  gradually  recruited — and  domesticated,  so  io  speak — will  very 
materially  assist  in  the  task  of  organizing  and  civilizing  the  two  or 
three  hundred  ' '  summer  citizens, '  coming  from  the  streets  of  New 
York. 

The  Liquor  Traffic. — A  committee  of  fifteen  has 

been  organized  to  collect  and  classify  as  exhaustively  as 

possible  the  accredited  facts  related  directly  and  indi- 
yoLe.p-31. 
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rectly  to  the  liquor  (]^ue8tion.  President  Seth  Low  of 
Columbia  University  is  president^  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  vice-president  of  the  committee.  With  them  are 
associated  such  a  galaxy  of  talented  men  of  various  occu- 
pations and  religions  as  insures  an  adequate  and  many- 
sided  view  of  all  the  complexities  of  the  question. 

The  supreme  court  of  Indiana  has  sustained  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  recently  enacted  Nicholson  temper- 
ance law. 

According  to  this  law  the  authorities  cannot  issue  a  liquor  license 
in  anj  community  a^nst  the  protest  of  a  majority  of  the  voters;  aU 
hlinds  and  screens  hmdering  a  full  view  of  the  har  must  be  removed 
during  the  hours  in  which  the  law  prescribes  that  the  saloons  shall  be 
closed;  and  no  member  of  the  saloon-keeper's  family  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  saloon  during  closing  hours. 

Miscellaneous. — The  remarkable  growth  of  the  move- 
ment for  municipal  reform  is  seen  in  the  statistics  pre- 
sented by  the  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
at  its  session  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  first  week  in  May. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  states  there  were  27  municipal  reform  or- 

fanizations  in  1894  and  79  in  1895,  and  there  are  121  in  1896.  In  the 
outh  Atlantic  states  the  numbers  for  the  three  years  are  2, 18, 17;  in 
the  Northern  Central  division,  14,  54,  78;  in  the  Southern  Central, 
0,  7,  15;  and  in  the  Western,  1,  23,  96;  the  totals  for  all  divisions  be- 
ing 44,  176,  267. 

The  third  biennial  session  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  the  last  week 
in  May.  In  February  there  were  seventeen  state  federa- 
tions enrolled  in  the  central  body,  including  437  clubs. 

The  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  tne  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  was  held  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  early  in  June. 

Beginning  twenty-three  years  ago  in  a  meeting  of  the  boards  of 
charities  of  three  Western  states  to  discuss  the  questions  that  per- 
plexed them,  the  conference  gradually  came  to  include,  first  the. 
members  of  all  state  boards,  then  the  officers  of  public  penal  reform- 
atory and  charitable  institutions,  then  the  managers  of  private  and 
semi-private  philanthropies,  and,  finally,  those  occupied  with  purely 
social  work,  such  as  the  social  settlements  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  societies  devoted  to  the  study  of  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions. 


RELIGION. 

^HE  quarter  has  abounded  in  retigioae  gatherings;  but 
Bpace  allows  ua  to  give  nothing  more  than  the  briefest 

outline  of  the  most  important  proceedings. 

MethodlstGener&l  Conference.^!  hetwenty-eighth 

3Dadrennial  session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
ist  Episcopal  Church 
was  held  in  Cleveland, 
0.,  May  1-28. 

One  ot  the  most  impor> 
tiiDt  qaestioDB  dieeaesed 
WW  that  of  the  ftdmisHion 
ot  HOmen  as  l»y  del(^t««. 
This  qneetinn  Srst  came  ap 
in  the  Generat  ('conference 
of  1888.  It  w«8  full;  dis- 
cussed there,  as  also  at  the 
conference  of  1892,  and  in 
tbe  chnrcfa  press.  The  im- 
portant point  in  dispttt* 
was  whether  the  Restric- 
tive rale,  amended  In  1^2 
BO  as  to  admit  lajmen, 
wonld  not,  properly  con- 
stiued,  admit  the  women. 
Thoee  who  oppoeed  admls- 
Blon  aivned  that  the  ad- 
vene deeisioQ  of  tbe  Oen- 
eral  Conference  of  1888  was 
a  practical  settlement  of  the 
qneation  of  const  itutional- 
ilj,  and  that  women  ought 
not  to  beadmilled  until  the 


Tbe  conference  of  1888, 
after  a  long  diacnssion,  de-  """  """""""  »■■"«•""»■  ■■=""•■. 

dded  bjanarrowvote  that  women  conld  not  be  admitted  to  seats  until 
theconstitutlon  is  changed.  Thejudiciarycommitteeof  tbe  conference 
of  1802  reported  to  aimilar  effect  nnauimouBl;;  but  the  conference  set 
a^e  the  report,  and,  assuming  that  the  coostituttonal  rule  is  properly 
interpreted  as  admitting  women  as  well  as  men,  voted  to  submit  the 
Hamilton  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the  conferences  This  amend- 
ment propoeee  to  change  the  wording  of  the  rule  so  as  to  malie  men 
odIj  eligible  as  lay  delegates.  The  conferences  have  generally  re- 
faeed  to  consider  this  a  proper  submission.  Few  votes  have  been 
cast  on  either  side.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  wo- 
men has  grown;  and  this  year  the  proposal  failed  by  only  siity-sii 
votes  to  secure  the  requisite  three-foorths'  majority.  Out  ot  10,109 
ministers  voting,  7,558  voted  for  admission. 

In  the  conference  of  1896,  the  matter  was  disposed  ot  tempo- 
rarily by  the  almost  nnanlmouB  adoption  of  a  compromise,  allowing 
the   four  women   delegates  who  had  been  elected  the  privi' 


allowing 
'ilcge  o1 
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taking  their  seats  (which,  however,  thej  declined),  but  with  the 
underatanding  that  this  action  did  not  create  a  precedent.  In  the 
meantime  the  annual  conferences  are  again  to  vote  on  Che  queetioo, 
so  that  it  will  come  up  again  at  the  lienenl  (inference  of  IBOO. 

The  two  oldest  members  of  the  Board  of  Bishops — Bishops 
Bowman  aud  Foster — were  declared  non-efTective,  and  it  wae  decided 
ta  elect  two  new  bishops.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Qeneral  Conference  mif^ht  nafelj  and  wisely  elect  a 
bishop  of  African  descent  from  among  its  1.700  colored  miniHt«r» — a 
declaration  which  left 
ever;  member  free  to  Tote 
for  a  colored  man  if  be 
chose.  Through  the  re- 
tirement of  Bishops  Bow- 
man and  Foster,  Bishop 

bishop  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Bishops.  A  spirit- 
ed contest  occarrad  over 
the  choice  of  the  new 
bishops — the  leading  can> 
didates  being  Chaplain  C. 
C.  McCabe;  Dr.  Earl  Cran- 
ston: Professor  J.  W.  E. 
Bowen  of  Gammon  Then- 
logical  SeminaiT,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  (colored);  Dr.  J.  W. 
"  miltoD  of  the  Freed- 
n's  Aid  Society;  and 
President  H.  A.  Butt£  of 
Drew  Theological  Som- 
inary.  Chaplain  McC'abe 
was  elected  on  the  fif- 
teenth, and  Dr.  Cranston 
D  the  sixteenth  ballot. 
McCaue,  Charles 
Cardwell,  D.  D.,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  bishop,  was 
born  in  Ohio  fifty-eight 
years  ago.     He  has  been 

McCabe;  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  Civil  War,  and  wilneesed 
the  horrors  of  Libby  prison.  Life  there,  howoTer,  had  its  "bright 
side,"  which  he  depicts  in  one  of  bis  uost  popular  lectures.  After 
the  war  he  was  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Society,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Kynett  for  sixteen  years.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  since  been  engaged.  Possessing  consider- 
able wealtn,  he  gave  bountifully  to  chnrch  work,  his  last  gift  being 
(10,000  for  an  orphanage  in  China.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  most 
successful  man  in  the  church  at  the  task  of  raising  money.  His 
official  residence  will  be  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

CsANBTON.  Eabl,  D.  D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  was  bom 
in  Ohio  about  flfty.five  years  a^;  was  graduated  at  the  Ohio  UniTer- 
slty,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  aud  was  advanoed 
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to  a  lieaten&ncy.  He  joioed  the  Ohio  conference  in  1867,  occupying 
subseqaentlv  pastorates  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  in 
Colorado,  wnere  he  served  for  some  time  as  presiding  elder.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  publishing  agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  He 
is  regarded  as  a  successful  business  man. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Taylor,  the  aged  missionary  bishop  for  Africa, 
was  also  retired;  and  it  was  decid^  by  a  vote  of  257  to  189  not  to 
elect  any  more  missionary  bishops  except  one  to  succeed  him.  The 
missionary  bishops  exercise  no  episcopal  functions  whatever  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzell  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Taylor. 

Hartzell,  Joseph  Cbamb,  D.  D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  mission- 
ary bishop  for  Africa,  was  bom  in  Illinois  fifty-three  years  ago;  and 
was  educated  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  and 
at  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston.  He  went  to  the  South  in 
1870,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  conference,  to  which  he 
has  belonged  ever  since.  For  six  years  he  served  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  being  promoted  eight  years  ago 
to  be  associate  corresponding  secretary,  and  later  becoming  senior 
secretary. 

The  three  new  bishops  were  consecrated  May  26. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
mutual  fire  insurance  for  churches — along  the  lines  of  the  Wisconsin 
Methodist  Church  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  It  is  hoped  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  cost  for  insurance  by  about  two-thirds. 

No  action  was  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  changing  the  time- 
limit  of  pastorates. 

Presbyterian  Assemblies.— The  108th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  was  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  21-30.  Rev.  Dr.  John  L. 
Withrow  of  the  Third  church,  Chicago,  111.,  was  elected 
moderator  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth. 

A  most  notable  feature  was  the  spirit  of  harmony  that  prevailed. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Briggs  controversy  woald  be  again  re- 
newed over  the  proposition  to  ta^e  steps  to  secure  to  the  church  the 
endowments  and  property  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  Dr. 
Briggs  is  still  retained. 

The  standing  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries  had  recom- 
mended that  the  assembly  should  reaffirm  the  action  of  a  year  a^o  on 
seminary  control  and  declare  that,  in  its  judgment,  that  plan  should 
be  substantially  adopted  by  all  of  the  seminaries  (Vol.  5,  p.  470).  The 
committee  also  desired  the  assembly  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  conferred  by  the  reunion  compact  until  that  compact  was 
made  legal  and  effective  by  the  seminary,  and  that  the  committee 
should  be  discharged.  However,  after  an  exciting  debate,  the  follow- 
ing resolution — a  compromise — was  unanimously  adopted: 

'*The  General  Assembly  heartily  approves  the  readiness  of  the  boards  of 
control  In  some  of  our  theologrical  seminaries,  shown  daring  the  last  year,  to 
carry  ont  the  plan  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1896;  and  while  others 
of  the  boards  of  control  have  not  seelh  their  way  clear  as  yet  to  adopt  the  gen- 
eral nroTisions  of  that  plan  and  carry  them  Into  \egal  effect,  the  General  As- 
sembly cannot  but  hope  that  upon  further  consideration  they  may  see  their  way 
clear  to  oome  to  such  a  conclusion  that  all  the  funds  and  property  in  their  hands, 
and  the  teaching  In  said  seminaries  may  be  so  completely  safeguarded  to  the 
church  that  benevolent  persons  contemplating  making  gif  ta  or  bequests  to  these 
institutions  may  have  the  fcQlest  confidence  m  the  future  security  of  such  gifts 
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or  bequasts.  With  entire  oonfideiice  in  the  intetrrfty  and  wImIoid  of  the  beloved 
hretlirefi  in  the  control  of  oor  tbeolo^cal  Mminajies.  we  urge  them  to  take 
soch  measures  as  will  secure  this  most  desirable  result;  ami  also  that  the 
sereral  boards  be  requested  to  report  to  the  next  General  Aaembly  what 
iwogieas  they  liare  nude  in  this  direction.** 

The  jodicial  oommittee  bioa^t  in  a  Tepoft,  whieh  was  adopted, 
sabstantiallj  reaffirming  the  dehrerance  of  last  year  regaiding  the 
bojoott  of  Btadenta  from  Union  Seminary  (Vol.  5,  p.  471).  A  anpple- 
mental  report  aiming  to  clear  np  the  oonfoaion  in  many  minds,  was 
also  adopted,  in  part  as  follows: 


^  We  recommend  to  the  General  AssemblT.  If  it  deems  It  wise,  to  appoint 
a  special  oommittee  of  five  to  prepare  a  oonstUntional  rale,  retnodatire  <h  the 
power  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  presbyteries  to  saperintend  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  candidates  for  the  minbtrr.  to  be  reported  to  the  next  General 
Assembly,  and  in  the  eyent  of  tta  adoption  oy  the  next  General  Assembly,  to  be 
overtured  to  the  presbytery.** 

All  the  propositions  to  establish  in  the  Presbyterian  Charch  a  new 
yonng  people's  society  separate  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
were  rejected.  The  Committee  on  Cliarch  Unity  presented  for  adop- 
tion the  plan  for  a  Federal  Council  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  denominational  bodies  in  the  United  States  having  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  government,  but  recommended  that  negotiations  with  the 
Episcopalians  looking  toward  anity  be  disoontinaed. 

The  36th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch 
(South)  met  in  Memphis,  Tenn,,  May  21-29.  Rev.  Dr. 
k.  Q.  Mallard,  D.  D.,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  chosen 
moderator  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  Hemphill. 

A  leading  incident  in  the  proceedings  was  the  vote  on  the  appeal 
taken  by  the  presbytery  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  a  decision  of  the 
Synod  of  Soath  Carolina.  The  presbytery  had  refused  to  take  under 
its  care  one  Reuben  James,  a  colored  candidate  for  the  ministry.  The 
synod  disapproved  of  this  action,  and  directed  the  presbytery  to  cor- 
rect its  error.  The  Qeneral  Assembly  upheld  the  synod  by  a  vote  of 
118  against  sustaining  the  appeal,  to  20  for  sustaining  it,  and  9  for  sus- 
taining "in  part." 

The  66th  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  met  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  20-29. 
Sev.  A.  W.  Hawkins  of  Decatur,  111.,  succeeded  feev.  Dr. 
M.  B.  De  Witt  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  as  moderator. 

The  question  of  women  in  the  ministry  was  brought  up  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Bixler,  who,  with  her  husband,  had  taken  the 
full  seminary  course  at  Lebanon,  but  to  whom,  on  account  of  her  sex. 
a  degree  had  been  denied.  A  report  was  adopted  instructing  the 
faculty  of  the  Cumberland  University  to  grant  her  a  degree  in  theol- 
offv,  since  she  bad  completed  the  required  course,  but  declaring  that 
tnis  action  '*  does  not  commit  this  General  Assembly  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  women  to  the  ministry,  nor  authorize  the  same  on  the  part  of 
any  presbytery."  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  woman  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  B.  D. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  convened  May  28  in  Xenia,  0.,  Rev.  Dr.  James 
White  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  beinff  chosen  as  moderator. 

The  22d  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
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in  Canada  met  in  Toronto,  Ont.  June  10-18.  Rev.  Prin- 
cipal Oordon  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  was  moderator. 

The  sixth  triennial  meeting  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council  met  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  June  17.  Edinburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Belfast,  London,  and  Toronto  had  been  the 
previous  places  of  meeting. 

The  coancil  is  ao  alliance  of  all  churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government.  It  represents  five  million  communicants  and 
twenty  million  adherents. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics: 

Churches  in  Communioants. 

Boropean  continent 866378 

Great  Britain 1,488,880 

Asia 21,686 

Africa 178,896 

North  America 8;i7t).617 

South  America 8,4SS 

Westlndiea 11,781 

Australia 48, 1S7 

New  Zealand 88,904 

Total 4,786,816 

The  total  of  ministers  is  27,048;  of  congregations,  81,925.  These 
totals  come  far  short  of  the  actual  facts  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
many  churches  to  make  reports. 

Other  Religious  Gatlierings.— Between  May  20  and 

May  26  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.^  was  the  scene  of  important 
Northern  Baptist  gatherings — American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union  for  Foreign  Missions,  American  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society^  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
These  were  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the  Women's  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society. 

About  the  same  time  the  Southern  Baptist  convention 
was  held  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  and  in  connection  with 
it  were  held  meetings  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Press  Asso- 
ciation^ the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  Auxiliary,  the 
Women's  Missionary  Union  Auxiliary,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

The  ninetieth  regular  session  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Churcn  in  America  began  at  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
June  3,  Bev.  Dr.  John  B.  Thompson  of  Catskill  being 
chosen  president. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  met  at  Dayton,  0.,  May  27— June  4. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  America  was  held  in  New  York  city  beginning 
April  26.  Over  300  delegates  attended.  A  new  president 
for  the  society,  in  place  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Buck  of  Cincinnati, 
0.,  who  had  acted  in  that  capacity  since  the  death  of  W. 
Q.  Judge  in  March,  was  unanimously  elected  in  the  person 
of  Ernest  T.  Hargrove,  son  of  a  London  (Eng.)  soficitor. 
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Xr.  Gladstone's  Letter. — In  the  early  jwrtof  Jone, 
[lending  the  re«nlt  of  an  inTestigation  hy  a  learned  triho- 
nal  instituted  hy  Pope  Leo  XIIL  to  inqaire  into  the  valid- 
ity of  the  ordinations  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr. 
Gladstone  addressed  a  letter  to  His  Holiness  tluoagh  Car- 
dinal Bampolla. 

In  the  Letter,  Mr.  Oladstooe  Terj  pUinljr  and  fnnklj  exprasMS 
the  hope  thai  the  Tmliditj  will  be  adndtted  br  the  Pope,  and  that  aneh 
action  will  establish  more  kindly  rel^iona  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Anglican  chnrchee  if  it  does  not  lead  to  theur  onion.  Thionghoat  his 
letter  he  speaks  with  the  ntmoet  kindness  and  respect  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Pontifical  chair,  referring  to  him  as  the  "  first  bishop 
of  Cihristendom/'  and  praising  him  hi^ilj  for  his  eoarageons  and 
pacificatory  spirit  as  shown  pnrticolarly  in  the  institution  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  aroused  wide  discussion 
in  religious  circles — the  Nonconformist  comment,  in  par- 
ticular, being  unfavorable  to  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Eneyelical  on  Christian  Reunion.— On  June  29 
there  was  published  an  abstract  of  an  encyclical  letter 
from  the  Pope  on  the  reunion  of  all  the  Christian  churches. 
It  is  a  lengthy  letter  setting  forth  the  Roman  Catholic  po- 
sition regarding  the  authority  and  functions  of  the  Church. 
The  abstract  contains  the  following  remarkable  passage: 

Christ  endowed  His  apostles  with  authority  like  to  His  own, 
and  promised  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  should  direct  them  and  remain 
with  them  forever,  and  because  of  this  commission  "it  is  no  more  al- 
lowable to  repudiate  one  iota  of  the  apostles'  teaching  than  to  reject 
any  point  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Himself."  This  apostolic  mission 
was  intended  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  conse- 

?|uently  must  last  to  the  end  of  time.  The  magisterium  instituted  by 
/hrist  in  His  (*hurch  was  by  Qod's  will  perpetuated  in  the  successors, 
appointed  by  the  apostles,  and  in  like  manner  the  duty  of  accepting 
and  profeMimg  all  that  is  thus  taught  is  also  *'  perpetual  and  immut- 
able. "  There  is  nothing  which  the  Church  founded  on  these  princi- 
ciples  has  been  more  careful  to  guard  than  the  integrity  of  the  faith. 
Tne  fathers  of  the  Church  are  unanimous  in  considering  as  outside 
the  ('atholic  communion  any  one  who,  in  the  least  degree,  deviates 
from  even  one  point  of  the  doctrine  proposed  by  the  authoritative  mag- 
isterium of  the  Church. 

The  very  nature  of  divine  faith  makes  it  impossible  that  we  can 
reject  even  one  point  of  direct  teaching,  as  this  is  practically  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  God  Himself.  Christ  commanded  "all  men 
present  and  future  to  follow  Him  as  their  leader  and  Savior,'*  and 
this  not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  forming  a  society,  organised 
and  united  in  mind.  He  established  in  the  Church  all  those  princi- 
ples which  necessarily  tend  to  make  organised  human  societies,  and 
through  which  they  attain  perfection.  The  Church  is  man's  guide 
to  whatever  pertains  to  Heaven.  This  is  the  office  appointed  to  it  by 
God:  that  it  may  watch  over  and  may  order  idl  that  concerns  relig- 
ion, and  may  without  let  or  hindrance  exercise  according  to  its  judg- 
ment its  charge  over  Christianity.    ' '  Wherefore  they  who  pretend  that 
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the  Church  hasany  wish  to  interfere  in  civil  matters  or  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  the  State,  either  know  it  not  or  wickedly  calumniate  it." 

The  Episeopal  Chureh  and  Divorce.— Wide  in- 
terest was  aroased  iu  May  by  the  suspension  from  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  Rev. 
Samuiel  R.  Fuller,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Maiden, 
Mass.,  for  violating  the  canon  of  the  church  which  pro- 
hibits the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  except  the  in- 
nocent party  in  a  divorce  obtained  on  the  ground  of 
adultery.  Mr.  Fuller  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  his 
wife  on  the  ground  of  desertion,  and  subseouently  married 
again.  The  ecclesiastical  court  trying  Mr.  Fuller  took  the 
ground  that  it  must  base  its  action  solely  on  the  record  of 
the  civil  court  in  the  divorce  trial,  and  could  not  consider 
alleged  facts  outside  that  record.  Mr.  Fuller's  suspension 
was  at  once  followed  by  his  withdrawal  from  the  ministry 
on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  injustice  of  his  punishment. 

Miscellaneous. — At  the  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  4-6,  a  mani- 
festo was  issued  declaring  it  incumbent  upon  any  one  holding 
official  position  in  the  church,  before  accepting  any  position 
or  nomination,  political  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  first  wheth- 
er his  acceptance  of  said  position  or  nomination  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  church  authorities.  Moses  Thatcher,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  accepted  last  fall  a  democratic  nomina- 
tion f  or  UnitedStates  senator,  wi  thou  t  consulting  the  govern- 
ing body  in  the  church  (Vol.  5,  p.  907),  was  deposed  from  his 
office  of  an  Apostle  of  the  Church  during  the  conference. 

The  United  States  Church  Army  in  connection  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  has  been  started  under  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  H.  H.  Hadleyof  New  York  city.  It  is  similar  in 
plan  to  the  Church  Army  of  England.  Its  work  varies  in  dif- 
lerent  circumstances,  including  not  only  visiting  of  the  poor, 
but  also  canvassing  among  the  churchless  of  all  degrees.  The 
ultimate  aim  is  to  bring  men  into  membership  in  the  church. 
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npHE  constitutionality  of  the  Gray-Percy  racing  bill  m 
New  York  state,  which  became  a  law  about  a  year  ago 
(Vol.  5,  p.  370),  was  sustained  by  the  appellate  division  of 
the  state  supreme  court,  April  17. 

The  Joint  Traffic  Association,  comprising  the  great  rail- 
road systems  of  the  United  States,  thirty-two  in  number,  have 
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won  their  first  victory  in  the  courts  over  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  commission  urged  that  the  associa- 
tion was  forbidden  to  act  by  the  anti-trust  law  of  1890,  con- 
tending that  the  agreement  under  which  it  acts  was  an  illegal 
restraint  of  trade,  and  that  the  clause  of  the  agreement  au- 
thorizing distribution  of  traffic  violated  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  against  pooling.  The  association  put  its  agreement 
into  effect  January  1,  and  Judge  H.  H.  Wheelerof  the  circuit 
court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  on  hearing  the  case  in 
May,  failed  to  discover  in  the  agreement  any  violation  of  the 
federal  statutes.  Appeal  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  the 
supreme  court. 

A  decision  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  rendered 
May  18,  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  Louioiana 
law  requiring  railroads  in  the  state  to  provide  'MimCrow^' 
cars,  or  separate  cars  for  colored  passengers. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  bj  Justice  Brown.  Jastice  Harlan  die- 
sented*  holding  that  the  law  was  contrary  to  the  18th  amendment, 
that  railroads  were  public  highways  to  the  use  of  which  all  citizens 
were  entitled  under  the  constitution. 

On  May  25  the  United  States  supreme  court  unanimously 

overruled  the  decision  of  Comptroller  R.  B.  Bowler,  of  the 

treasury,  in  the  sugar  bounty   cases,  and  sustained  the 

validitj^  of  the  clause  of  the  appropriation  bill  providing 

for  their  payment  (Vol.  5,  pp.  743,  982). 

The  decision  leaves  unsettled  the  important  questions  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  bounty  laws  in  general,  and  the  right  of  an  adminis- 
trative officer  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  an  act  of  congress.  The 
court  simply  held  that  if  conffiees  has  made  promises  and  induced 
people  to  incur  expenses,  ana  has  then  actually  appropriated  the 
money  to  indemnify  the  parties,  the  payment  cannot  be  stopped  by 
an  administrative  officer  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.     The 

government  has  a  right  to  make  good  a  loss  which  private  parties 
ave  incurred  in  go^  faith,  relying  on  its  promises;  and  this  inde- 
pendently of  the  constitutionality  of  bounties. 


IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

Currency  Systems  of  the  World.— The  table  given 
on  opposite  paee,  which  was  recently  published  by  the  Re- 
form Club  01  New  York  city,  will  be  of  permanent  interest 
to  all  students  of  financial  economics,  besides  having  special 
value  at  the  present  juncture  in  view  of  the  prominence  given 
to  the  money  question  in  the  presidential  campaign  in  the 
United  States.  It  presents  details  of  the  monetary  systems 
of  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 
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Latin-American  Commerce.— The  statistics  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Latin-American  republics  show  a 
remarkable  contrast  in  the  relative  positions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  regarding  such  commerce.  The 
United  States  buys  much  from  Latin  America,  but  sells 
comparatively  little  there.  With  regard  to  Qreat  Britain, 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  following  table  shows  both  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  XJnited  States  and  Oreat 
Britain  with  Latin  America: 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA. 


Mexico 

Central  America .... 
Hayti,  San  Domingo. 

(*ofombia 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Uruiniay 

Argentina 

ChUe 

Peru 

Ecuador 


ToUl. 


Exports  to 
L'.  S. 

Imports 

Exports  to 

from  U.  S. 

G.  B. 

$38,565,009 

$19,668,584 

$8,842,888 

a4eo,4i7 

6,918,608 

7,878.818 

4,040,898 

7,618,687 

1S4,067 

8,578.918 

8.166,777 

tt,664,8e5 

8,6Bffi.060 

4,807,661 

486,408 

78,006,864 

18.888,184 

28.560,868 

8.944,808 

1,104,778 

4,470,841 

8,416,787 

9.619,887 

18,606.840 

8,586,107 

8,878.680 

18,478.800 

819,168 

686,781 

6,708,981 

960.8S8 

817,486 

979,188 

$140,289,421 

$67,197,100 

$86,151,061 

Imports 
from  G.  B. 


$6,114,095 
8,860.810 
1,608,068 
4.008,018 
4.681,887 

80,9a8,7») 
6.647.479 

88,688.870 

18,710.848 
4,106,876 
l,n7.046 


Book  Production. — The  following  is  an  analytical 
table  showing  the  number  and  kinds  oi  books  published 
in  the  United  States  daring  1894  and  1895: 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATB& 


Classlfioation. 


FiotioD 

Law 

Theoloiry  and  rellfrlon 

Bdacation  and  langua^ 

Literary,  history,  and  miscellany 

Juvenile 

Political  and  social  science 

Poetry 

Physical  and  mathematical  science 

History  

Biography,  memoirs 
Meolcail  science,  hygiene 
Description,  trayel. 
Fine  arU  and  illustrated  books 

Useful  arts 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy 
Domestic  and  rural. 
Siwrts  and  amusements 
Humor  and  satire 


Unexplored  Territory  of  the  Earth.— The  follow. 
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ing  statistics  regarding  the  portions  of  the  earth  still  re- 
maining unexplored,  were  {)re8ented  by  Mr.  Logan  Lobley 
before  tne  recent  Geographical  Congress  in  London^  £ng. : 

"  To-daj,  outside  of  the  polar  regions,  all  the  seas  have  been  ex- 
plored, bat  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  land.  An  im- 
mense extent  is  entirely  unknown  to  us;  another,  still  more  consider- 
able, has  been  only  imperfectly  explored;  travellers  have  traversed  it, 
commerce  has  exploited  some  of  its  products,  but  good  maps  of  it  do 
not  exist.  Finally,  only  the  least  part  is  well  known,  geodesy  has 
covered  it  with  a  network  of  triangles,  and  the  maps  of  it  are  com- 
plete even  from  a  topographical  standpoint.     *    *    • 

"After  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  which  have  remained 
inaccessible  up  to  the  present  time,  Africa  is  the  part  of  the  world 
that  is  least  known  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  admirable  explorations 
made  in  this  century,  which  are  daily  clearing  up  the  map.     *    *    * 

"  After  Africa,  Australia  offers  the  vastest  field  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  explorers;  we  must  remember  that  even  its  seacoast  was  not 
fully  explored  till  1843.  Since  that  time,  at  the  price  of  great  suffer- 
ing, it  has  been  crossed  from  south  to  north;  but  no  traveller  has  yet 
traversed  it  from  east  to  west. 

**  In  the  two  Americas,  except  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
parts,  the  continent  is  known;  nevertheless  the  whole  central  region 
of  South  America,  though  in  great  part  explored  for  commercial  pur- 
poses (for  mines,  wood,  caoutchouc,  etc.),  is  not  exactly  mapped. 

"  To  sum  up,  the  yet  unexplored  parts  of  the  globe  cover  an  area 
of  about  20,000,000  square  miles,  approximately  divided  thus: 

Square  miles. 

"Africa «,ftOO,000 

**  Australia 8,000,000 

"America 2,000,000 

•'Asia 900.000 

*' Islands 400.000 

*'  Arctic  regions 3,600.000 

*'  Antarctic  regions 5,800,000 

80,000,000*' 


DISASTERS. 
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T?M  St,  Louis  Cyclone. — An  unparalleled  series  of  cy- 
clones and  devastating  storms  ravaged  numerous  states  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  One 
of  the  fiercest  cyclones  ever  known  in  the  West  brought 
great  disaster  upon  the  city  of  St.  Louis^  Mo.^  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  27.  It  was  the  second  time  within  the  pres- 
ent generation  that  the  city  had  been  visited  in  the  same 
way^  the  earlier  instance  being  on  March  8,  1872;  but  the 
recent  storm  surpassed  all  others  in  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  being  comparable  in  that  respect  to  no  other  dis- 
aster since  the  great  Johnstown  (Penn.)  flood  in  1889. 
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The  only  piemonitory  sign  of  the  impending  disaster  was  the  op- 
pressive heat  which  prevailed.  It  appears  that  two  storms  approached 
the  city  from  different  directions,  which,  on  meeting,  developed  the 
cyclone.  The  full  cyclonic  effect  was  not  felt  at  first,  hut  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  violent  wind  storm,  which  burst  upon  the  city  about  5  P.  M., 
and  within  ten  minutes  was  sweeping  over  the  whole  city  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  miles  an  hour.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  heavv  delnse  of 
rain,  accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  cyclone  developed  in  the  southwestern  suburbs,  and  cut  a  wide 
swath  of  destruction  through  the  city.  The  darkness  of  midnight 
reigned.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eads 
bridffe,  the  upper  works  of  which  were  badly  wrecked,  the  cyclone 
laid  low  a  large  part  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  demolished  a  vast  amount 
of  shipping  and  also  a  long  stretch  of  warehouse  property  that  was 
standing  on  the  river  front.  For  a  distance  of  at  least  five  miles 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  beginning  at  the  Mississippi  river  and 
ending  just  beyond  the  fashionable  re^on  known  as  Compton  Hill, 
there  was  not  a  square  in  which  a  house  was  not  damaged.  This  re- 
markable path  was  from  five  blocks  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 

From  St.  Louis  the  tornado  swept  through  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
and  at  the  same  time  great  damage  was  done  by  severe  storms  through- 
out Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
struction was  among  the  poorer  quarters,  where  the  houses  were  less 
strongly  built,  there  was  also  considerable  loss  of  the  stronger  build- 
ings.    The  churches  suffered  heavily. 

The  property  loss  is  estimated  by  architects  and  insurance  experts 
at  from  $22,000,000  to  $50,000,000  for  St.  Louis,  and  half  as  much  for 
East  St.  Louis.  The  fatalities  are  estimated  at  about  888  in  St.  Louis 
and  East  St.  Louis,  with  about  100  in  the  country  districts  ravaged  by 
the  storm.  The  injured  in  St.  Louis  were  about  1,000;  in  East  St. 
Louis,  about  800. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  congress  and  approved  by  the 
president,  May  28,  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to  loan  tents  and 
extend  such  other  relief  to  sufferers  as  he  might  deem  necessary. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  subscribed  $100,000  to  a  relief  fund,  and  nu- 
merous other  contributions  poured  in  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Other  Storms. — On  April  25  a  tornado  in  Clay  county, 
Ean.,  killed  eight  andinjared  seventeen  persons. — On  May 
15  Grayson  and  Denton  counties,  Texas,  were  ravaged  by 
a  tornado  which  destroyed  a  million  dollars*  worth  of  prop- 
erty and  about  100  lives.  The  city  of  Sherman  suffered 
most  severely. — On  May  16  and  17  terrific  storms  wrought 
destruction  to  life  and  property  in  various  parts  of  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  notably  at  Seneca  and 
Frankfort,  Kan. — On  May  24  a  tornado  ravaged  parts 
of  Polk  and  Jasper  counties,  Iowa.  About  half  the  build- 
ings in  Valeria,  a  town  of  600  people,  were  blown  down, 
about  fifteen  persons  being  killed.  At  Bon  Durant  four 
were  killed;  at  Santiago,  three;  at  Mingo,  two. — On  the 
evening  of  May  25  a  tornado  swept  over  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Oakland,  Lapeer,  and  Macomb,  in  Michigan. 
Its  path  was  half  a  mile  wide  and  sixteen  miles  lon^.  About 
forty  persons  were  killed  outright  and  as  many  injured^  the 
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worst  of  the  storm  being  felt  at  Ortonville,  Oak  wood,  and 
Thomas. — On  May  29  abont  twenty  lives  were  lost  as  the 
resalt  of  a  tornado  accompanied  by  a  clondbnrst  at  Seneca, 
Mo. — Wyeth  City,  Marshal  county,  Ala.,  was  wrecked  by 
a  tornado,  Jane  9,  with  six  fatalities. 

Miscellaneous. — On  May  4  a  five-story  brick  structure 
on  Walnut  street,  just  south  of  Fifth,  Cincinnati,  0.,  col- 
lapsed, causing^  about  fifteen  deaths. 

A  similar  disaster  occurred  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 
when  a  portion  of  the  Brown  building,  Seneca  street,  col- 
lapsed, killing  four  persons  and  injuring  about  a  dozen. 
The  supports  of  the  building  had  been  weakened  in  the 
course  of  operations  for  remodelling.  A  coroner's  jury  cen- 
sured not  only  the  owners  of  the  building,  Brown  Bros., 
bankers,  of  New  York  city,  besides  their  Buffalo  agents  and 
the  contractor  for  the  pending  alterations,  but  censured  also 
the  city  Bureau  of  Buildings  for  insufiScient  methods  of 
care  and  inspection  in  regard  to  plans  submitted  for  the 
work. 

Eleven  lives  were  lost  by  a  boiler  explosion  on  the  tow* 
boat  Harry  Brown  on  the  Mississippi  about  twenty-five 
miles  below  Vicksburg,  on  May  10. 

The  capsizing  of  the  ferryboat  Katherine  at  Cairo,  111.^ 
May  26,  caused  eleven  deaths  by  drowning. 

On  June  7  a  loaded  trolley  car  of  the  Nassau  Electric 
Railway  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ran  away  down  the 
steep  hill  at  39th  street.  It  left  the  tracks  at  3d  ave- 
nue, and  was  wrecked.  One  person  was  killed  outright, 
and  nearly  a  score  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  The  ac- 
cident is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  two  mischievous 
boys  who  pulled  the  trolley  pole  from  the  wire.  Also  the 
brake  gave  way  at  the  critical  moment. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  of  mining^  disasters  occurred 
June  28  at  the  Twin  Shaft  in  Pittston,  renn.,  where  a  cave- 
in  imprisoned  about  100  men  beyond  all  probable  hope  of 
rescue. 

On  June  29  the  choirmaster  and  four  of  the  choir  boys 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  church,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  were 
drowned  in  Lake  Massapoag,  near  Sharon^  Mass.,  through 
the  accidental  capsizing  of  their  boat. 

On  April  29,  for  the  second  time^  a  large  part  of  the 
business  portion  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  was  burned,  the 
fire  being  presumably  of  incendiary  origin.  Loss,  about 
$2,000,000,  covered  by  insurance.  Three  deaths  were 
caused. 

On  June  11  over  100  horses  were  lost  in  the  burning  of 
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the  American  Horse  Exchange^  New  York  city.     Total 
loss,  about  $300,000. 

Foreign:— 

At  about  midnight  on  June  16,  the  British  steamer 
Drummond  Castle,  which  sailed  from  Table  Bay,  Cape 
Colony,  for  London,  Eng.,  May  28,  with  143  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  104  men,  struck  a  reef  near  Ushant  on  the 
coast  of  France,  and  sank  before  any  of  the  boats  could  be 
lowered.  There  was  a  slight  fog  at  the  time,  and  the  ves- 
sel was  a  little  out  of  her  oearings.  Two  sailors  and  one 
f)assenger,  who  were  picked  up  by  fishermen  some  hours 
ater,  were  the  sole  survivors. 

The  ship  was  an  iron  screw  staamer  of  2,352  tons'  register;  865 
feet  lon^;  built  at  Qlasfow,  Scotland,  in  1881;  and  owned  by  D.  Car- 
rie &  Company  of  London. 

About  June  18  shocks  of  earthquake,  accompanied  by 
a  tidal  wave,  wrought  immense  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty in  northern  Japan.  In  twenty-four  hours  there  are 
said  to  have  been  150  shocks;  and  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  drowned  by  the  tidal  wave  range  from  10,- 
000  to  30,000. 

Earth(juake  shocks,  followed  by  floods,  destroyed  Puerto 
Viejo,  capital  of  the  province  of  Manabi  in  Ecuador,  May  7. 
Manta,  on  the  coast,  and  other  points  also  suffered  severely. 
— An  earthquake  in  the  province  of  Arequipa,  Peru,  June 
14,  is  also  said  to  have  caused  great  loss  of  life. 

On  June  30  sixty  persons  were  drowned  in  the  Red 
sea  by  the  sinking  of  the  Red  Star  steamer  Rahmanieh, 
which  broke  her  shaft  and  drifted  on  a  reef. 

During  a  fire  in  an  arsenal  near  Fort  Moselle,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Metz,  Lorraine,  an  explosion  occurred  June  30, 
killing  about  forty  and  injuring  about  100  men. 

For  an  account  of  the  disaster  in  the  Ehodynski  plain, 
Moscow,  during  the  coronation  festivities  of  the  czar,  see 
under  "Russia    (p.  443). 
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Science:— 

James  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Modern  Physics.  By  R.  T. 
Olazebrook,  F.  R.  S.  With  a  portrait.  The  Century 
Science  series.  224  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  tl.25.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  author  worked  under  Professor  Maxwell  at  Cambridge.    The 
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first  part  of  the  book  deals  witb  biographical  details,  the  second  and 
larger  part  contains  an  excellent  acooiint  of  Maxwell's  researches, 
particaiarly  his  work  on  the  constitution  of  gases  and  his  theory  of 
electric  force. 

Political  Economy^  Ciyics^  and  Sociology:— 

Protection  and  Prosperity.  An  Account  of  Tariff  Leg- 
islation and  Its  Effect  in  Europe  and  America.  By  Hon. 
George  B.  Curtiss.  Royal  octavo.  896  pp.  Cloth,  13.75; 
half  morocco,  16.00.  New  York:  Pan-American  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Three  presidential  aspirants — ^Messrs.  McKinley,  Morton,  and 
Reid — have  written  an  introduction  to  this  work,  expressing  their  ap- 
proval of  it  as  in  thorough  accord  with  their  own  views,  and  also 
stating  their  belief  that  it  is  the  ablest,  the  most  exhaustive,  and  the 
most  accurate  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  the  commerce  of  ancient  nations,  on  the  rise  of  the  Italian 
cities,  on  the  commeroial  progress  of  the  Netherlands,  on  every  phase 
of  economic  development  of  England  down  to  the  present  time.  Thf  n 
follow  several  chapters  on  (Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  other  lead- 
ing commercial  nations,  and  finally  a  very  complete  survey  of  the 
tariff  history  of  the  United  States,  including  an  account  of  the  Gor- 
man-Wilson  bill  and  its  effects.  The  scientific  basis  of  protection  and 
free  trade,  and  the  various  propositions  contended  for  by  the  respec- 
tive parties,  are  fully  discusscKi  and  explained.  The  book  contains 
102  statistical  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  statistics  and  other 
trustworthy  sources,  of  the  foreign  trade,  population,  wealth,  indus- 
tries, wages,  domestic  productions,  etc.,  of  the  leading  commeroial  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Wages  and  Capital.  An  Examination  of  the  Wages 
FuDd  Doctrine.  By  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  author  of 
Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,  etc.  329  pp.  In- 
dexed.    12mo.     $1.50.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Professor  Taussig  of  Harvard  University  expounds  the  wages 
fund  doctrine  with  great  clearness  in  this  volume.  He  divides  his 
work  into  two  parts:  a  firist,  of  five  chapters,  containing  a  statement 
at  large  of  his  own  views  on  the  relation  of  capital  to  wages  and  on 
the  wage  fund  doctrine;  and  a  second,  of  nine  further  chapters,  in 
which  the  history  of  the  wages  fund  discussion  from  its  beginning 
to  the  present  time  is  followed.  At  the  close,  a  final  chapter  gives  a 
brief  summary  of  both  parts. 

An  Examination  of  the  Nature  of  the  State,     A  Study 

in  Political  Philosophy.  By  Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby, 

Ph.  D.   448  pp.    Indexed.   8vo.   $3.00.    New  York:  Mac- 

millan  &  Go. 

An  epitomized  history  of  the  development  of  the  state  from  its 
earliest  form  to  that  in  which  we  have  it  to-day.  "  If  works  such  as 
this  were  more  generally  appreciated  and  read,  the  obligations  of  the 
state  to  its  citizens  and  those  of  the  citizens  to  their  state  would  be 
more  clearlv  understood,  and  those  without  whom  the  state  is  as  noth- 
ing would  have  less  cause  to  complain,  and  laws  would  be  adminis- 
tered more  nearly  in  favor  of  all  than  they  now  are." 
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Democracy  and  Liberty.  By  William  Edward  Hart- 
pole  Lecky,  author  of  A  History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century y  etc.  In  two  volumes.  668,  601  pp.  In- 
dexed. 12mo.  $5.00.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 

The  range  of  this  work  is  immenBe,  drawing  illastrations  from  all 
modem  forms  of  democracy,  and  examining  th^roblem  from  all  sides. 
It  is  not  an  indictment  against  democracy,  but  an  onsparlng  criticism 
of  its  shortcomings.  If  there  is  one  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  of 
the  author's  reasoning  leads  up,  it  is  the  doctrine  that  democracy  may 
be  the  least  representative  of  governments,  and  that  it  may  ofton 
prove  the  direct  opposite  of  a  state  of  liberty. 

History  of  Monetary  Systems,  Record  of  actual  ex- 
periments in  money  made  by  various  states  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  as  drawn  from  their  statutes,  customs, 
treaties,  mining  regulations,  jurisprudence,  history,  archae- 
ology, coins,  nummulary  systems,  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation. By  Alexander  Del  Mar,  M.  £.,  author  of 
History  of  Precious  Metals,  The  Science  of  Money,  etc. 
444  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  t5.00.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's. 

The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  the  latest  archae- 
ological research  in  his  studies  of  ancient  monetary  systems,  and  his 
book  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases.  A 
full  index  and  a  bibliography  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal AND  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

A  Review  of  '*  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth:'^  A 
Study  in  American  Constitutioyud  Law.  By  Professor  E. 
J.  James  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  36  pp.  Paper. 
8vo.     Price  25  cents. 

The  paper  is  not  merely  a  review  of  Mr.  Bryce's  great  book,  but 
is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  certain  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  constitutional  law  in  regard  to  which,  in  the  critic's  view, 
Mr.  Bryce's  exposition  is  incorrect. 

The  Recognition  of  Cuban  Belligerency.     By  Professor 

Amos  S.  Hershey.     Price  15  cents. 

The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  demonstrate  the  undoubted  right 
and  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government  to  accord 
belligerent  rights  to  the  Cuban  insurgents.  It  contains  an  historical 
account  of  our  relations  to  the  island  in  the  past. 

Religion:— 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Tfieology  in 
Christendom,  fey  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.  D.  In  two 
volumes.  415,474  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  15.00.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Dr.  White  contends  that  the  discussions  which  threatened  to  dis- 
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rapt  various  religious  bodies  were  not  war  between  science  and 
religion,  bat  between  science  and  dogmatic  theology.  He  states 
that  his  book  has  been  in  preparation  for  twenty  years,  and  that  it 
is  presented  as  a  tribute  to  Cornell  University — probably  his  last 
tribute.  The  work  is  based  on  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Pop- 
uiar  Science  Monthly.  The  author  asserts  that  he  is  not  animated  by 
hostility  to  the  clergy.  "  His  belief  is  that  in  the  field  left  to  them, 
the  clergy  will  more  and  more,  as  they  cease  to  oppose  scientific 
methods  and  conclusions,  do  work  effective  beyond  anything  they 
have  heretofore  accomplished.  It  is,  in  other  words,  his  conviction 
that  science,  though  it  has  conquered  dogmatic  theology,  so  far 
as  this  was  based  on  Biblical  texts  and  ancient  modes  of  thought, 
will,  nevertheless,  hereafter  go  hand  in  hand  with  religion,  and 
that,  although  theological  control  will  continue  to  diminish,  reli- 
gion as  evolved  from  Matthew  Arnold's  recognition  of  '  a  power  in 
the  universe,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness,'  and 
from  the  love  of  Qod  and  of  our  neighbor,  will  steadily  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  not  only  in  American  institutions  of  learning,  but  in 
the  world  at  large. 

"In  successive  chapters  are  set  forth  the  triumph  of  scientific 
cosmogony  over  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  its  place 
in  the  cosmos,  propounded  in  Genesis;  the  triumph  of  modern  astron- 
omy over  the  old  hypothesis;  the  transition  from  '  signs  and  wonders,' 
to  the  conception  of  law  in  the  heavens;  the  evolution  of  geoloey  and 
the  establishment  of  the  antiquity  of  man;  the  annihilation  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  '  Fall  of  Man '  by  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  his- 
tory. Then  are  traced  the  development  of  chemistry  and  physics  and 
the  resultant  disappearance  of  the  old  ideas  of  magic;  the  transition 
from  miracles  to  medicine;  from  fetich  to  hygiene;  from  '  demoniacal 
possession '  to  insanity;  from  diabolism  to  hysteria;  from  the  legend 
of  Babel  to  comparative  philology;  from  the  Dead  Sea  traditions  to 
comparative  mythology;  from  Leviticus  to  political  economy;  and 
from  the  conception  of  the  Scriptures  as  divine  oracles  to  the  higher 
Biblical  criticism." 

How  to  Study  the  Bible  for  Greatest  Profit,  The 
Methods  and  Fundamental  Conditions  of  the  Bible  Study 
that  Yields  the  Largest  Besults.  By  B.  A.  Torrey,  author 
of  How  to  Bring  men  to  Christ,  etc.  121  pp.  12mo.  75 
cents.     Chicago:  F.  H.  Reyell  Co. 

It  has  a  broad  ranffe,  and  instead  of  committing  itself  to  one 
method  of  study  by  preferonoe,  points  out  what  is  to  b9  gained  from 
every  method,  and  how  each  is  to  be  conducted.  The  aim  of  the  book 
is  strictly  practical. 

History:— 

The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     A  History  of  the 

Various  Negotiations  for  her  Marriage.     By  Martin  A.  S. 

Hume.    Illustrated.     348  pp.  Indexed.    8yo.    $2.60;  hy 

mail,  $2.78. 

' '  Mr.  Hume  has  put  together  a  clear  and  very  interesting  account  of 
Elizabeth's  successful  endeavors  to  make  the  clever  diplomatic  com- 
edies she  played  with  the  successive  candidates  for  her  nand  subserve 
the  great  end  she  had  in  view,  of  keeping  England  out  of  war  and 
playuig  off  agminst  one  another  the  rival  powers  of  France  and  Spain." 
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History  of  Prussia  Under  Frederic  the  Great,  1756-7. 
By  Herbert  Tuttle.  With  a  biographical  sketch  and  por- 
trait of  the  author  by  Herbert  B.  Adams.  159  pp.  In- 
dexed.    12mo.    tl.50.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co. 

"This  is  a  posthamoas  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor 
Tuttle  of  Cornell  UniversitY.  The  series  to  which  it  belongs  com- 
prises seyeral  volumes,  making  a  historv  of  Prussia.  The  volume 
now  published  embraces  that  portion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  begin- 
ning with  the  Prussian  occupation  of  Saxonj,  about  the  middle  of 
1756,  and  extending  to  the  suspension  of  hostilities  after  the  battle 
of  Leuthen,  in  December,  1757." 

The  Winning  of  The  West.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
author  of  TJie  Naval  War  of  1812,  etc.  Volume  IV. 
Louisiana  and  the  Northwest,  1791-1807.  With  map. 
363  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  $2.50.  New  York:  G.  P.  PuU 
nam  s  Sons. 

In  the  interesting  series  to  wbich  this  volume  belongs,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt beean  his  chronicles  with  the  year  1769,  when  was  begun  the 
great  tide  of  emigration  to  points  bejond  the  Alleghanies.  The  present 
volume  covers '  *  the  period  which  opened  with  the  checkered  but  finally 
successful  war  waged  by  the  United  States  government  against  the 
Northwestern  Indians,  and  closed  with  the  acquisition  and  explora- 
tion of  the  vast  region  that  lay  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  was  du- 
ring this  period  that  the  West  rose  to  real  power  in  the  Union.  The 
boundaries  of  the  old  West  were  at  last  made  certain,  and  the  new 
West,  the  far  West,  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific,  was  added  to  the  national  domain.'^ 

With  the  Fathers.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  John  Bach  McMaster^  author  of  A  History 
of  the  Peoole  of  the  United  States.  With  a  frontispiece. 
334  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $1.50.  New  York:  D,  Apple- 
ton  h  Go. 

A  series  of  essays  on  a  variety  of  topics  covering  a  very  wide  his- 
torical range,  such  as  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  Franklin's 
career  in  France,  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  the 
Knownothings,  etc.,  written  in  most  lucid  style,  and  marked  by  the 
qui^ities  of  deop  historical  insight  which  have  made  the  author's 
writings  deservedly  popular. 

Biography:— 

Jeanne  D*A  re.  Her  Life  and  Death.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
author  of  Makers  of  Venice,  etc.  Illustrated.  Heroes  of 
the  Nations.  Edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.  A.  417  pp. 
Indexed.    12nio.   $1.50.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  not  a  writer  to  add  anything  new  to  our  knowl- 
edge or  understanding  of  the  heroine,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  lately  done 
in  nis  singularly  calm  and  convincing  biography,  or  to  present  her  in 
a  newly  imaginative  aspect,  as  Mr.  Clemens  has  done  in  his  original 
way;  but  no  one  is  better  fitted  for  just  the  work  required  in  this 
series  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Maid,  in  its  historical  perspective,  clearly 
and  fliientlv.  with  sTnipathetic  appreciation,  and  with  worthy  literary 
style." 
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Richelieu. — By  Richard  Lodge,  M.  A.  Foreign  States- 
men series.  235  pp.  12nio.  75  cents.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  &  Go. 

''  Amoog  politicians  of  a  period  before  parliamentary  government 
changed  the  meaning  of  stateemansbip,  when  domestic  policy  resolved 
itself  into  the  preservation  of  order  by  means  of  absolutism,  and  rul- 
ers found  enough  to  do  in  adjustinj?  their  relations  with  foreign 
powers^  Richelieu  stands  supreme.  The  record  of  his  life  as  told  in 
this  book  throws  into  high  relief  the  greatness  of  the  cardinal's  per- 
sonality." 

A  Feto  Memories.  By  Mary  Anderson  (Mme.  De 
Navarro).  With  portraits.  262  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  $2.50. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

Reminiscences  of  the  career  one  of  the  most  successful  actresses 
of  our  time.  The  motive  of  the  book  is  to  dissuade  ambitious  girls  from 
taking  to  the  stage;  but  its  picture  of  the  actress's  sorrows  and  trials, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  her  triumphs,  seems  more  likely  to 
prove  an  incentive  than  otherwise. 

Life  ajid  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  By  John 
T.  Morse,  Jr.  In  two  volames.  Illustrated.  358,  335  pp. 
Indexed.    12mo.   $4.00.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  author  is  a  nephew  of  the  subject  of  the  work,  and  had 
access  to  all  requisite  material.  He  has  given  us  one  of  the  most 
delightful  biographies  ever  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Literature:— 

The  Interpretation  of  Literature.  A  Discussion  of 
Literary  Principles  and  their  Application.  By  W.  H. 
Grawshaw,  A.  M.  235  pp.,  with  an  appendix.  16mo.  $1.00. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  work  emphasizes  the  conception  of  literature  as  an  art,  and 
seeks,  not  to  examine  it  from  without,  but  to  interpret  it  from  within. 
It  endeavors  to  outline,  briefly  but  comprehensively,  a  method  for 
such  study.  In  four  preliminary  chapters  the  author  gives  an  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  literature,  its  various  classes,  its  several  ele- 
ments, both  of  substance  and  of  form.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  application  of  these  general  principles  to  the  sev- 
eral literary  types.  Outlines  for  study  follow  the  detailed  discus- 
sions; and  in  an  appendix  is  given  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  classi- 
fied masterpieces  chronologically  arranged.  The  work  appeals  to 
teachers,  students,  and  general  readers. 

Books  aiid  Their  Makers  During  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
study  of  the  conditions  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  literature  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  By  Geo.  Haven  Put- 
nam, A.  M.,  author  of  Authors  and  Their  Public  in  An- 
cient Times,  etc.  Vol.  1.  459  pp.  8vo.  $2.50.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons. 

The  author's  earlier  work  explained  the  machinery  by  which 
books  were  produced  and  distributed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  world. 
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The  present  Yolnme  covers  the  period  from  476  A.  D.  to  1600  a.  d., 
though  much  material  relatinfi^  to  the  sixteenth  century  is  reserved 
for  the  concluding  volume  of  the  work. 

Education:— 

Uniform  Questions  in  Drawing.  The  Questions  and 
Answers  in  Drawing  Given  at  the  Uniform  Examinations 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  since  June,  1892.  Standard 
Teachers'  Library.  178  pp.  Paper.  50  cents.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Oswego  Methods  in  Geography,  By  Amos  W.  Farnham. 
The  Oswego  Normal  Method  of  Teaching  Geography. 
Prepared  for  the  practice  department  of  the  Oswego 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
127  pp.  Cloth.  Indexed.  50  cents.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
C.    W.  Bardeen. 

A  Mamuil  of  Common  School  Law.     By  C.  W.  Bardeen, 

editor  of  the  School  Bulletin.    Standard  Teachers'  Library. 

290  pp.    Indexed.    Cloth.    $1.00.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.:    C. 

W.  tfardeen. 

This  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  Is  the  only  text-book  on  the 
subject  in  general  use.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions  since  its  first 
appearance  in  1875,  but  has  now  been  entirely  rewritten  and  brought 
up  to  date,  so  that  it  claims  to  be  "a  safe  guide  throughout  the 
country  both  in  school  and  in  court." 

TraYely  Adyentare^  and  Description: — 

Venezuela:  a  Land  Where  IPs  Always  Summer,  By 
William  Eleroy  Curtis,  author  of  The  Capitals  of  Spanish 
America,  etc.  With  a  map  and  appendix.  315  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo.    $1.25.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  is  timely.  Mr.  Curtis  tells  us  in  dif- 
ferent chapters  all  about  agriculture  and  society  in  Caracas,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  religion,  and  newspapers,  and  many  other 
matters  which  are  of  more  or  less  importance.  The  work  is  written 
with  care,  the  style  is  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  topics  is  excel- 
lent. 

Cuba  and  the  Cubans.  By  Baimundo  Cabrera,  author 
of  Los  Estados  IJnidoSy  etc.  Translated  from  the  eighth 
Spanish  edition  of  Cuba  Y  Sus  Jueces  by  Laura  Guiteras. 
Beyised  and  edited  by  Louis  Edward  Leyy  and  completed 
with  a  supplementary  appendix  by  the  editor.  Illustrated 
with  twenty-four  engrayings  and  a  map.  442  pp.  In- 
dexed.   12mo.  $1.50.  Philadelphia:  The  Leyytype  Co. 

This  translation  renders  accessible  to  English  readers  the  most 
authentic,  comprehensive,  and  thorough  statement  of  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion that  has  emanated  from  the  press.  It  has  the  advantage  of  present- 
ing the  subject  in  a  spirit  free  from  the  rancors  of  the  present  armed  con- 
flict between  the  Cuban  colonists  and  the  mother  country,  the  orig^a^ 
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work  having  been  pablished  in  Cuba  and  throughout  Spain  in  1887 
some  years  before  the  present  struggle  began. 

Through  Jungle  and  Desert,  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa. 
By  William  A^tor  Chanler,  A.  M.,  F.  E.  G.  S.  With  illus^ 
trations  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author,  and  maps. 
535  pp.  Indexed.  Svo.  $5.00.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&Co. 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  author's  experiences  in  the  exploring 
expedition  which  he  undertook  to  East  Africa  a  few  jeare  ago  (Vol. 
2,  pp.  171,  268;  Vol.  4,  pp.  227,  460).'  The  book  wiU  delight  all  lov- 
ers of  sport  and  adventure.  The  illustrations,  from  authentic  photo- 
graphs, are  exceptionallj  valuable. 

On  Snow-Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds.  Twenty-eight 
Hundred  Miles  after  Musk-oxen  and  Wood-bison.  By 
Caspar  Whitney,  author  of  A  Sporting  Pilgrimage.  Illus- 
trated. 324  pp.  Svo.  13.50.     New  York:   Harper  &  Bros. 

This  is  a  simple  and  straightforward  narrative  of  a  journey  which 
lasted  six  months  into  a  land  that  had  never  previously  been  explored 
by  any  man  in  the  winter  months.  The  character  and  manners  of  the 
Indians  of  the  far  north  are  described  and  discussed  as  they  probably 
never  have  been  before. 

Fiction:— 

Rome.  By  ii^mile  Zola,  author  of  Lourdes,  etc.  Sole  au- 
thorized version  in  the  English  language.  Translated  by 
Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly.  In  two  volumes.  434,  473  pp. 
12mo.     12.00.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  work  presents  a  strongly  drawn  picture  of  the  papal  court, 
from  an  unfriendly  point  of  view,  intermingled  with  an  immense 
mass  of  details  regarding  points  of  interest  in  the  Eternal  City. 

Maggie.  A  Girl  of  the  Streets.  By  Stephen  Crane, 
author  of  The  lied  Badge  of  Courage.  158  pp.  12mo.  75 
cents.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  stBong  and  realistic  stoir.  It  is  the  brief  and  sad  life  history 
of  a  daughter  of  the  people,  who,  being  ruined  in  early  life,  seeks  re- 
lief from  her  sorrows  In  an  untimely  grave.  Excellently  drawn  is 
the  character  of  Maggie.  This  luckless  waif  has  some  good  qualities, 
and,  if  ^e  had  been  bom  under  different  conditions,  a  happy  life 
might  have  been  hers.  But  she  comes  of  bad  stock,  and  the  laws  of 
heredity  were  bound  to  manifest  themselves.  The  author  is  evidently 
a  careful  student  of  human  nature,  and  in  this  little  book  he  shows  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  tenement-house  life.  An  ordinary  sensa- 
tional writer  would  have  given  us  a  lurid  and  blood-curdling  story; 
lir.  Crane,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  us  a  vivid  and  true  picture  of 
life." 

Weir  of  Hermiston.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  266 
pp.     12mo.     $1.50.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  is  the  romance  which  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson  left  unfinished 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  story  is  steeped  in  the  local  atmosphere 
of  Scotland.     It  breaks  off  abruptly  just  wnen  the  development  of  its 
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plot  has  reached  a  point  of  intense  interest.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a 
great  work  of  art,  showing,  even  in  its  incompleteness,  the  great  au- 
thor at  his  best.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  tells  as  what  he  has  gathered  of 
Stevenson's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  farther  development  of  the 
plot  and  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 

The  Fateful  Hand;  or,  Saved  by  Lightning,  By  Dr. 
N.  T.  Oliver,  author  of  Ayi  Unconscious  Orime,  etc.  Pas- 
time series.  Illustrated.  Paper.  214  pp.  25  cents.  Chi- 
cago: Laird  &  Lee. 

Contains  an  immense  mass  of  details  descriptive  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  great  cyclone  of  May  27  at  St  Loois,  intermingled 
with  a  tale  of  thruling  adventure  and  romance.  It  also  contains  the 
earnest  attempt  in  fiction  to  apply  the  discovery  of  X  rays  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford^  au- 
thor of  Saracinesca,  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
281  pp.    12mo.     tl.50.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Go. 

This  novel  presents  to  us  a  quiet  analysis  of  the  emotions  which 
agitate  two  young  people  strangely  related,  but  casually  brought  to- 
gether. The  scene  is  laid  on  the  south  Italian  coast;  but  the  cnarac- 
ters  are  all  English.  The  young  couple  fall  in  love  with  each  other; 
but  the  girl  refuses  to  admit  it  to  herself,  because  of  a  conversation 
between  the  young  man,  Brook  Johnstone,  and  a  married  woman  of 
a  yachting  party,  to  which  she  has  been  an  involuntary  listener. 

Briseis.     A  Novel.    By   William  Blacky  author  of  A 

Princess  of  Thule,  etc.     Illustrated  by  W.  T.   Smedley. 

406  pp.  12mo.     $1.76.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

A  work  of  sustained  interest  throughout,  with  delightful  pas- 
sages of  description  and  strong  portraiture  of  character.  The  novel 
''opens  in  the  beautiful  Deeslde  country,  and  it  carries  us  eventually 
far  from  the  Scottish  mountains  and  moors  to  the  plains  and  hills  of 
Greece.  The  Greek  character,  as  well  as  Qreek  scenery,  are  curi- 
ously intermingled  with  the  character  and  scenery  of  Scotland.** 

A  Strange,  Sad  •Comedy.  By  Molly  Elliot  Sea  well;,  au- 
thor of  The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac,  etc.  '  With  a 
frontispiece.  281  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  New  York:  Century 
Co. 

"  Begins  in  Virginia  immediately  after  the  war  in  1864.  In  1874 
the  story  reopens  in  Newport.  An  old  Virginia  gentleman  and  his 
delightful  grand -daughter  are  the  unsophisticated  students  of  Amer- 
ican artificial  society  life  as  lived  at  Newport.  The  scene  again  shifts 
south  and  the  "strange,  sad  comedy  *'  is  played  between  a  most  eccen- 
tric hypochondriac  and  a  French  adventuress.  Elspecially  brings  out 
the  freedom  and  perfect  modesty  of  well-bred  Soutnem  girls  as  com- 
pared with  the  acquired  manners  of  recently  enriched  New  Yorkers." 

A  King  and  a  Few  Dukes.     A  Romance.     By  Bobert 

W.  Chambers,  author  of  TJie  King  in  Yellow,  etc.    363 

pp.  12mo.     $1.25.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  charming  love  story.  The  book  abounds  in  delightful  descrip- 
tive passages. 
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Jayeniie  Books:— 

Boys  of  the  Central.  A  High  School  Story.  By  I.  T. 
Tharston^  author  of  Rush  Prentice.  Illustrated.  272  pp. 
12ino.     $1.25.  Boston:  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co. 

While  an  algebra  lesson  was  in  progress  in  the  Central  High  School 
Mr.  Horton,  the  teacher  of  the  section,  disco verinfi^  that  the  boys 
were  using  unfair  devices  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  lessons,  im- 
poses certain  restrictions  which  causes  a  revolt,  headed  by  Crawford, 
a  boy  of  seemingly  malicious  traits.  In  order  to  suppress  Crawford 
and  his  followers,  the  L.  A.  O.  (Law  and  Order  Society)  is  formed; 
then  the  Antis  (against  order)  is  organized.  The  issues  of  these  op- 
posing factions  are  given  with  other  incidents  of  school  life. 

Miseellaneous: — 

Bicycling  for  Ladies.  With  Hints  as  to  the  Art  of 
Wheeling — Advice  to  Beginners — Dress — Care  of  the  Bi- 
cycle— Alechanics — Training — Exercise,  etc.  By  Maria  E. 
Ward.  Hlustrated.  The  Common  Sense  of  Bicycling. 
200  pp.    12rao.  $1.50.  New  York:  Brentano's. 

The  only  exhaustive  book  published  on  this  subject.  The  di- 
rections cover  everything  relating  to  the  mastery  of  the  wheel,  and 
are  clear  and  practical.  *  The  author  shows  the  dangers  of  over-exer- 
cise, and  how  they  may  be  avoided  by  the  application  of  simple  phy- 
siological laws. 
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NECROLOGY. 
American:— 

Abbott,  Austin,  dean  of  the  Law  School,  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1831;  died  Apr.  19. 
His  father.  Jacob  Abbott,  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  in 
Amherst  College,  was  a  voluminous  writer;  and  bis  brothers  Hev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  The  Outlook,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Abbott, 
editor  of  T?ie  Literary  World,  and  the  late  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott, 
a  distinguished  legal  writer,  have  become  prominent.  Austin  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1852;  and  for  a  time  practiced  in  partnership  with  his 
brothers  Benjamin  and  Lyman.  For  many  years  he  published  Ab- 
bott's New  York  Digest  and  AbbotVs  Forms.  '  He  also  published,  in 
1880,  Trial  Evidmce;  in  1888,  Brief  for  the  Trial  of  GivU  Imies  Be 
fore  a  Jury;  Jn  1889,  Brief  for  the  Trial  of  Cnminal  Cases;  and 
in  1891,  Brief  on  Qttestions  Arising  on  the  Pleadings  in  Civil 
Cases.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  series  of  standard  books  on 
methods  of  legal  procedure.  As  one  of  the  counsel  for  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  the  suit  brought  against  him  by  Theodore  Tilton,  he  be- 
came widely  known.  He  was  also  associated  with  the  counsel  for  the 
government  in  the  Guiteau  case,  in  which  his  advice  was  sought  on 
the  question  of  insanity  and  the  practice  in  the  selection  of  jurors. 
In  1889  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  his  alma  mater,  and 
in  1891  became  dean  of  the  Law  School.     He  founded  and  edited  the 
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Umv&riity  Law  BemetD,  He  was  prominent  in  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic work. 

Amtot,  Guillaumk,  Q.  C,  conservative  M.  P.  for  Belleehaase 
county,  Qaebec;  bom  Dec.  9,  1848;  died  Mar.  dO.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1867.  He  served  in  the  late  Northwest  rebellion  as  lien- 
tenant-colonel  of  the  9th  battalion.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  in 
1881,  1883,  and  1887. 

Anqlin,  Hon.  Timothy  W.,  ex-speaker  of  the  Canadian  house 
of  commons;  bom  in  Clonaklltv,  Cork  co.,  Ireland,  Aug.  81,  1822; 
died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  May  8.  He  founded  and  was  for  many  years 
proprietor  of  the  Freeman  in  St.  John,  N.  B.;  from  1861  to  1866 
served  in  the  legislative  assembly;  and  in  1867  became  M.  P.  for 
Gloucester  county.  In  1874  was  elected  by  acclamation;  under  the 
Mackenxie  administration  he  was  speaker  in  the  house.  In  1888  he 
moved  to  Toronto,  becoming  editor  of  the  Tribune^  and  later  was  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  Slobe.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
chief  clerk  of  the  surrogate  court. 

Bbooub,  Josiah  W.,  democratic  confreesman  from  Michigan, 
1878-75,  and  elected  governor  on  a  fusion  tteket  in  1882;  died  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  June  5. 

Bootes,  Levi  Clark,  general,  United  States  army  (retired,  1874); 
died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Apr.  18,  aged  87.  He  served  through  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 

BOREMAN,  Arthur  I.,  first  governor  of  West  Virginia,  afterward 
United  States  senator,  and  for  eight  years  judge  of  the  4th Judicial 
circuit  court;  bom  in  Waynesbnrg,  Penn.,  in  1828;  died  in  Farkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  19. 

BouRKB,  John  G.,  captain  8d  cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Indian  fighter 
and  frontier  soldier;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  8,  aged  about 
50.  While  a  bov,  he  served  for  three  years  during  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  15th  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  After  the  war,  he  was  graduated  at 
West  Point,  and  saw  much  service  on  the  frontier  against  the  Indians. 
For  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  General  George  Crook.  He  was  au- 
thor of  The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquais,  On  the  Border  with  Orook, 
and  other  works;  and  was  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Pan-American  con- 
ference of  1890. 

Brackbtt,  William  W.,  journalist  and  lawyer;  bom  in  New 
York  city  Feb.  2,  1818;  died  there  May  17.  Was  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  and  studied  law  in  Boston.  Went  to  Chicago,  111.,  and 
became  city  clerk.  He  was  editor  of  the  DaUy  Americus  until  1842, 
when  he  started  the  Express,  This  paper,  in  1844,  he  sold  to  a  stock 
company  which  at  once  established  the  Chicago  Tribune,  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  about  1860,  owing  to  ill-health,  and  took  up  the 
practice  of  law. 

Bristow,  Bbnjaicin  Helm,  ex-secretary  United  States  treasury; 
bom  in  Elkton,  Ky.,  June  21,  1832;  died  in  New  Yorl^city  June  22. 
He  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war,  and  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Shiloh.  In  1868  he  was  elected  state  senator,  but  re- 
signed at  the  close  of  the  war  and  went  to  Louisville.  In  1866  he  be- 
came assistant  United  States  district  attomey,  and  next  year  chief  of 
the  department  in  Kentucky.  Resigned  in  1870;  in  1871  was  appointed 
by  General  Grant  to  the  newly  created  office  of  solicitor-genend  of  the 
United  States.  In  1874  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  sue* 
cession  to  Mr.  Richardson,  resigned;  and  made  his  term  of  office  not- 
able by  a  successful  campaign  against  the  abuses  of  the  Whisky 
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Ring.  He^resifined  in  1870,  in  which  year  he  was  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Hayes  for  the  republican  presidential  nomination.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Bristow,  Peet  k  Opdyke, 
New  York  city. 

Brown,  J.  Gordon,  ex-editor  of  the  Toronto  Olobe;  bom  in  Scot- 
land, Nov.  16,  1827;  died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Jane  13.  From  abont 
1844  till  the  death  of  his  brother,  Hon.  George  Brown,  in  1881,  he  was 
associated  with  the  latter  in  the  management  of  the  Olobe,  and  then 
became  chief  manager.  He  retired,  however,  in  18^,  and  became 
registrar  of  the  sarrogate  court  for  the  county  of  York. 

BuNNER,  Hbnrt  Cutler,  editor  of  Pttck;  bom  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.t 
Aug.  8,  1855;  died  in  Nutley,  N.  J.,  May  11.  After  a  brief  experi- 
ence in  business  with  a  German  importing  firm  in  New  York* 
he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Arcadian,  On  the  founding  of  Puck 
in  1877  he  became  its  assistant  editor,  but  soon  succeeded  Syd- 
ney Rosenfeld,  the  playwright,  as  editor.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodical  literature.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years 
many  of  his  stories  have  appetu«d  in  jxrtbner*s.  Besides  his  fiction, 
Mr.  Bunner  had  publishea  two  volumes  of  poems  entitled.  Airs 
from  Aready  and  Botoen,  Among  his  prose  works  are  volumes 
of  short  stories  called  Z€uioe  Pine,  and  Other  Stories;  The  Midge;  A 
Woman  of  Honor;  In  Pckrtnership,  written  in  collaboration  with 
Brander  Matthews;  and  The  Story  of  a  New  York  House,  With 
Julian  Magnus,  for  several  years  Marie  Wain  Wright's  manager,  Mr. 
Bunner  wrote  a  play  called  The  Tower  of  Babel,  produced  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1883. 

Carson,  Key.  Dr.  Wellington  W.,  pastor  of  the  Jefferson 
Ave.  Presbyterian  church,  Detroit,  Mich.;  bom  near  Ottawa,  Ont.,  in 
1845;  died  Apr.  7.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1871;  but  was  called  from  Kingston,  Ont.,  in  1891  to  fill  a  leading 
Presbyterian  pulpit  in  Detroit. 

Chapin,  Mrs.  Sallie  F.,  prominent  religious  and  philanthropic 
worker  in  the  South;  died  Apr.  25.  It  was  through  her  efforts  while 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Christian  Association  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  a 
post  she  held  for  twelve  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  that 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  that  city  was  saved  from  extinction;  and  it  was 
largely  as  an  outgrowth  of  work  she  fostered,  that  the  Associated 
Charities  Society  was  founded.  For  about  twelve  years  she  had 
been  prominently  connected  with  the'  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  was  superintendent  of  the  entire  Southern  work  of  that 
organization. 

CocKERiLL,  Colonel  John  A.,  ioumalist;  bom  near  Dayton,  O., 
in  1845;  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Apr.  10.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
enlisted  as  drummer  boy,  his  father  also  being  colonel  of  the  70th 
Ohio  regiment.  After  the  war  he  became  interested  in  publishing, 
being  connected  with  the  Dayton  Empire,  Dayton  Ledger  (which  he 
purchased),  Hamilton  (O.)  Time  Telegraph,  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Of  the  last  named  he  became  managing  editor,  and  was  its  special 
correspondent  with  the  Turkish  army  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 
On  retuming  to  America  he  established  the  Washington  Post,  but 
sold  out  to  become  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Oazette,  He  went  to  St. 
Louis,  in  1880,  to  edit  the  Post-Disnatch,  For  eight  years  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  In  1891  he  became  editor 
of  the  iSyming  Advertiser  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser ,  in  which 
position  he  remained  for  three  years.     Early  in  1895  Colonel  Cockerill 
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was  sent  by  the  New  York  Herald  to  act  as  its  ooireepondent  in  the 
Orient  dunnff  the  recent  war  between  Japan  and  China.  The  Mikado 
had  bestowed  apon  him  one  of  the  most  coveted  decorations,  that  of 
the  Sacred  Treasure. 

CORBIN,  Austin,  financier  and  railroad  magnate;  bom  at  New- 
port, N.  H.,  July  11,  1827;  died  there  June  4,  from  the  effects  of  be- 
ing thrown  from  a  carriage  through  the  running  away  of  a  team  of 
spirited  horses.  He  was  educated  at  the  Kimball  Academy,  Meriden, 
N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1849. 
Practiced  at  his  home  for  a  time,  but  in  the  earlv  fifties  moved  West, 
settling  at  Davenport,  lo.,  where  he  soon  concluded  that  financier- 
ing would  prove  more  profitable  than  legal  work.  He  started  a  bank- 
ing house,  which  was  the  only  one  in  Davenport  that  did  not  fail  du- 
ring the  panic  of  1857.  In  June,  1868,  he  became  first  president  of  the 
First  National  bank  of  Davenport,  the  earliest  institution  founded 
under  the  National  Banking  and  Currency  act  of  1868.  In  1865  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  continuing  the  banking  business,  which 
in  1878  became  the  Corbin  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Corbin  also  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  the  study  of  railroads.  He  invested  large- 
ly in  Western  railroad  securities,  and  eventually  became  president  of 
a  number  of  roads  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  amonff  others  the 
Philadelphia  k  Beading,  the  New  England,  and  the  Long  Island 
railroads.  It  was  during  a  visit  to  Coney  Island  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  that  Mr.  Corbin  was  first  struck  with  the  great  advantages 
as  a  home  site  and  summer  resort  that  lay  undeveloped  in  that  part 
of  Long  IsUnd.  He  began  to  make  large  purchases  of  land  in  that 
section;  and,  having  bought  the  Long  Island  road  then  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  he  started  in  to  make  improvements,  and  soon  made  it 
possible  for  thousands  who  lived  on  the  island  to  attend  business 
daily  in  New  York  city. 

Denison,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  C,  C.  M.  G.,  con- 
servative M.  P.  for  West  Toronto,  Ont.;  bom  Nov.  22,  1846;  died 
Apr.  15.  He  was  commandant  of  the  Canadian  Voyageurs  in  the 
Nile  expedition  of  1884-5.  He  was  Sir  Qarnet  (now  Lord)  Wolseley's 
orderly  officer  in  the  Red  river  expedition  in  1870. 

DiMOND,  Major-General  William  H.,  superintendent  of  the 
mint  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  during  President  Harrison's  administra- 
tion, and  for  many  years  major-general  of  the  national  guard  of  Cali- 
fornia; bom  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  1888;  died  June  18.  During  the 
war  he  served  in  the  Union  army  as  captain  and  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  volunteers. 

Eaton.  Wyatt,  artist,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists;  bom  at  Philipsburg,  Ijower  Canada,  May  6,  1849; 
died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  7.  His  Revery  and  HarvtUers  <U  Rett 
were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1878.  In  recent 
years  his  chief  work  was  in  portraits.  His  portraits  of  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Dr.  Holland  were  engrav«l 
by  T.  Cole  for  the  Century  Magazine. 

Felch,  Alfheus,  from  1870  to  1888  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  bom  in  Limerick,  Me.,  Sep.  28,  1806;  died  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  18.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1827.  He  served  in  the  Michigan  legislature,  1885-87;  was  judge 
of  the  state  supreme  court,  1842-46;  governor  in  1846;  United  States 
senator,  1847-53. 

Field,  Kate,  joumalist;  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  about  1840;  died 
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in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  May  19,  from  pneumonia  brought  on,  it  is  eaid, 
from  fatiguing  rides  in  the  island  of  Hawaii.  She  was  daughter  of 
an  English  actor.  She  was  educated  in  Massachusetts  at  various  bem- 
inaries  and  in  Europe.  During  her  stay  in  Europe  she  became  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  TrilniTie,  the  Philadelphia  Prew,  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  She  also  furnished  sketches  for  periodicals. 
In  1874  Miss  Field  appeared  as  an  actress  at  Booth's  theatre  in  New 
York,  where  she  met  with  some  success.  In  April,  1876,  Miss  Field 
appeared  at  the  Gayety  theatre,  in  London,  Eng.,  under  the  stage 
name  of  Mary  Kemble.  She  acted  the  part  of  Volante  in  The  Uoney- 
moon.  Miss  Field's  versatile  talents  did  not  let  her  remain  long  on 
the  stage,  however;  and,  returning  to  America,  from  1882  to  1888  she 
was  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  women's  "  Co-operative  Dress  Associa- 
tion "  in  New  York,  which  resulted  in  disastrous  failure.  After  that 
she  took  to  lecturing  on  Mormonism  and  other  topics  of  the  day.  A 
few  years  ago  she  established  a  periodical  at  tue  national  capital, 
called  Kale  Fields  WashtTigton,  which  failed  about  a  year  ago. 

Miss  Field  was  one  of  the  best-known  women  in  Amenca.  Her 
publications  include  PlancheWs  Diary  (1868);  Adelaide  Rigtari  (1868); 
Mad  on  Purpose,  a  comedy  (1868);  Pen  Phoiograiphs  from  Cha/rles 
Dickens's  Readings  (1868);  Haphazard  (1878);  Ten  Days  in  Spain 
(1875);  and  a  History  of  BeWs  7\lephone  (1878). 

FouRNiER,  Telesphore,  puisne  judge  of  the  Canadian  supreme 
court;  bom  in  Quebec  in  1828;  died  May  1.  In  the  Mackenzie  admin- 
istration, he  was  minister  of  justice,  and  he  introduced  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  supreme  court.     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  5,  p.  667. 

Fuller,  Andrew  S.,  horticulturist  and  entomologist;  bom  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1828;  died  at  his  home  near  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  May 
4.  He  originated  the  Delaware  variety  of  grape.  For  twenty-six 
years  he  was  agricultural  editor  of  *the  New  York  Weekly  Sun, 
and  he  was  also  connected  with  T?ie  American  AgricuUurisjt,  TJie 
American  Gardens,  and  other  periodicals  of  that  class.  He  published 
Strawberry  Culture^  The  Orape  GuUurist,  Small  Fruits,  Forestry,  and 
The  Propagation  of  Plants. 

Henrt,  Franx,  inventor  of  the  foot  hemmer  (or  feller)  and  many 
other  sewing-machine  attachments;  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1821; 
died  in  Germantown,  Penn.,  Apr.  6. 

Ives,  Willard,  founder  of  Ives's  Seminary,  Antwerp,  N.  Y., 
and  prominent  among  the  organizers  x>f  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Uni- 
versity and  the  Thousand  Island  Camp  Meeting  Association;  died  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  19,  aged  90. 

Jeffries,  Noah  L.,  lawyer  and  military  officer;  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania Dec.  3,  1828;  died  in  New  York  city  Apr.  22.  He  rendered 
distinguished  military  service  during  the  war,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  Seven  Days'  fight  around  Richmond.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  acting  provost  marshal -general.  As  inspector-gen- 
eral of  state  militia,  he  reorganized  the  military  branch  of  the  state 
government  of  Maryland  after  the  war;  but  resigned  to  become  reg- 
ister of  the  treasury  under  President  Johnson.  In  1869  he  began  to 
practice  law  in  New  York  city. 

Johnston,  Captain  J.  D.,  surviving  ranking  officer  of  the  Con- 
federate navy.  He  commanded  the  ram  Tennessee,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  desperate  fight  in  Mobile  bay  near  the  end  of  the  war. 

Jones,  John  E.,  elected  governor  of  Nevada  on  the  silver  ticket 
in  1894;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Apr.  10,  aged  56. 
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Kbhnbdy,  John  D.,  ex-United  States  consul-general  at  Shang- 
hai, China;  died  in  Camden,  S.  C,  Apr.  14.  He  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  in  1882. 

Macdonald,  Hon.  D.  A.,  ex -postmaster-general  of  Canada,  and 
ex-lieatenant-ffovemor  of  Ontario;  bom  in  Glengarry  oo.,  Ont.,  Feb. 
17,  1817;  died  in  Montreal,   Que.,  June  10. 

Maynard,  Isaac  H.,  ex-judfe  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals; 
bom  at  Bovina,  Delaware  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  9,  1838;  died  in  Albany 
June  12.  He  wasgraduated  at  Amherst  in  1862;  in  1875  and  1876  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  democrat;  and  was  county  judge  and 
surrogate  of  Delaware  co.,  1877-83.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  second  assistant  comptroller  United  States  treas- 
ury; and  in  1887,  on  promotion  of  Charles  Fairchild  to  the  secretary- 
ship, became  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  1890  he  became 
deputy  attomey-ffeneral  of  New  York  state;  and  in  Jan.,  1892, 
he  was  appointed  by  Govemur  Flower  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. After  the  voting  at  the  fall  elections  of  1891,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  stolen  the  Dutchess  county  returns  from  the  office 
of  the  state  comptroller,  the  result  of  which  gave  to  the  democrats 
control  of  the  state  senate.  The  incidents  in  this  connection  have 
been  fully  presented  in  Current  History  (Vol.  3,  p.  737).  >  At  the 
elections  of  1893,  Mr.  Maynard  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  E. 
T.  Bartlett  for  court  of  appeals  judge. 

Mayo,  Frank,  actor;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Apr.,  1839;  died 
suddenly  on  a  train  between  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  June 
8.  His  theatrical  career  began  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1856. 
His  earliest  great  success  was  as  "Badger"  in  The  Streets  of  New 
York.  His  most  famous  achievement  was  in  the  title  part  ot  Davy 
OrodceU,  which  he  played  first  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1872.  In  Apr., 
1895,  he  presented  J*udd%n''he€id  Wilson,  dramatized  by  himself  from 
Mark  Twain's  story  of  that  name,  which  had  a  long  and  prosperous 
run. 

McCuRLBY,  Felix,  commander,  U.  S.  N. ,  captain  of  the  League 
Island  navy  yard;  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1835;  died  May  3.  He 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  Union  navy  during  the  war. 

Morris,  Henry,  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  one  of  the  four 
surviving  original  members  of  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  consti- 
tuting the  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812;  bom  in  New  York  city 
Mar.  29,  1801;  died  in  For*,  CTiester,  N.  Y.,  May  8. 

MuNRO,  George,  publisher;  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  12,  1825; 
died  at  his  country  home  at  Pine  Hill  in  the  Catskills,  Apr.  23.  From 
1850  to  1856  he  taught  mathematics  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Halifax,  N.  S.  He  removed  to  New  York  city  in  1856,  and  became 
a  pioneer  in  the  issuing  of  cheap  publications  for  the  masses,  in  which 
he  built  up  a  fortune.  The  Fireside  Companion  was  started  in  1867; 
The  Seaside  Library  in  1877.  Mr.  Munro  endowed  various  professor- 
ships in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S.  His  total  benefactions  to 
that  institution  aggregated  nearly  $500,000.  He  also  gave  liberally 
to  the  New  York  University,  of  whose  council  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  member.  The  elder  of  his  two  daughters  is  the  wife 
of  President  Schurman  of  Comell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

POMEROY.  Mark  M.  (''Brick"),  joumalist;  bom  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1833;  died  in  Brooklyn  May  80.  He  had  a  varied 
career  in  connection  with  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Demoerat,  where  his  editorial  utterances 
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of  ft  seceeiionlBt  tenor  juet  prior  t«  the  MSMsinatioa  of  Preeident 
Lioeoln  almost  ciilised  a  riot.  One  of  bis  latest  scliemes  was  to  tunnel 
theRockj'niouiitaliiaat  %  point  wbere  aflTO-mile  toniiel  would  ahorten 
tbe  route  between  Salt  L^e  City  and  Denver  by  350  miles.  He  wae 
prMident  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tunnel  Company  ornniiod  for 
this  purpose.  Owingtotbe  financial  depression  of  the  fast  three  years, 
the  work  has  been  suspended,  about  one  mile  of  tunnel  at  each  aide 
being  completed.  The  scheme  was  expected  also  to  field  a  rich  profit 
from  gold,  aiWer,  and  copper  veina  found  in  the  o 
tion.  Mr.  Pomeroy  was 
recognized  as  conscientious 
in  all  bis  motives,  his  sobri- 
quet of  "Brick"  being 
given  him  in  early  life  ow- 
ing to  hia  energy  of  cliar- 

Rbid.  Rkv.  Dr.  Johm 
H.,  prominent  Methodist 
divine;  bom  in  New  York 
city  Hay  80,  1830;  died 
there  May  16.  He  waa  or- 
dained in  1844.  From  1858 
to  1864  be  was  preeldent  of 
Genesee  College,  afterward 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Univer- 
sity; in  1864  became  editor 
of  tbe  WuUm  ChritHan 
Advocals,  Uincinnati,  O. ; 
and  in  1868  editor  at  the 
Sbrlhaettem  Chri4tian 
AdtoeaU.  From  1872  to 
1888,  when  he  retired  from 
ill-health,  he  waa  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,     He  waa  a  dele- 

Cto  the  Ecumenical  con- 
ice   in  London,  Eng., 

in  1881.     He  wrote  Hith^  '"■  ""■  "■'"■"  tibmut  rtab, 

of  MOJioditt  Miwion,  and     ■""*"  <^*™'"-«'  »i»"0' or  thk  oiocb»i  or 

Doomed  Rdigion*.  buitalo, 

Robinson,  Hon.  John  Bsvehlev,  ex -lieu  tenant- governor  of  On- 
tario; bom  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Feb.  30,  1820;  died  there  June  19  during 
a  conservative  public  meeting  in  Massey  Music  Hall,  at  which  he  was 
to  speak.  He  waa  tbe  second  son  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Kobinson,  at 
one  time  chief  jualice  of  Canada.  He  was  educated  at  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  and  when  seventeen  years  old  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  then  governor  of  Canada;  he  became 
mayor  of  Toronto  in  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Toronto  in  tbe  Canadian  parliament,  and  waa  re-elected  at  inter- 
vals for  different  conatituencies  until  1880,  when  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor.     This  position  be  occupied  for  seven  years. 

Rtah,  RT-  Hev.  Stephen  Vincent,  bishop  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  diocese  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  bora  in  Almonte,  Ont.,  Jan,  1,  1835; 
lUed  Apr,  10.     His  parents  came  from  the  Clare  shores  of  tbe  Shan- 
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non,  six  miles  from  Limerick,  Ireland.  When  he  was  three  years 
old  his  people  moved  to  Pottsville,  Peun.,  where  he  lived  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  entered  St.  Charles's  Seminary  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1844  he  became  a  member  of  the  Laxarist  Order. 
After  studying  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Barrens 
in  Missouri,  he  was  onlained  a  priest  in  St.  Louis,  June  24,  1849.  In 
1851  he  became  prefect  of  the  Vincentian  College  at  Cape  Girardeau. 
In  1857  he  was  summoned  to  Paris,  and  there  appointea  head  of  the 
community  in  the  United  States.  He  became  bishop  of  Buffalo  in 
1868,  and  immediately  thereafter  was  called  to  Rome  to  take  part  in 
a  council.  He  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  Rome  by  Garibaldi's 
forces.  He  was  several  times  called  to  important  missions  sbroad, 
and  he  was  very  popular  in  his  diocese,  being  beloved  by  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  unbelievers  alike. 

SiLLiMAN,  Justus  M.,  for  twenty -five  years  professor  of  mining 
engineering  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn. ;  bom  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1842;  died  Apr.  15.  He  served  three  years  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Civil  War;  then  taught  for  five  years  in 
Tioy  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  and  was  graduated  in  1870  at  the  Troy  Poly- 
technic Institute.     He  had  been  at  Lafayette  College  since  18i71. 

Smith,  Gustavus  W.,  military  officer;  bom  in  Kentucky  Jan.  1, 
1822;  died  in  New  York  city  June  28.  Was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1842,  and  served  two  years  in  construction  of  fortifications  at  New 
London,  Conn.;  was  for  one  year  professor  of  engineering  and  the  art 
of  war  at  West  Point.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war, 
being  twice  bre vetted  for  gallantry — ^at  Cerro  Gordo  and  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the 
Confederate  service  as  major-general  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. At  Fair  Oaks  he  was  in  chief  command  of  the  army  i^ter  the 
wounding  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Georgia  state  militia.  He  was  afterward 
engaged  in  business  enterprises,  and  was  for  a  time  insurance  com- 
missioner of  Kentucky. 

Steers,  Jambs  Rich,  last  survivor  of  the  firm  which  built  the 
schooner  yacht  America;  born  in  Plymouth,  Eng.,  Oct.  15, 1808;  died 
in  New  York  city  Apr.  17.  With  his  brother  and  partner  George,  in 
Aug.,  1851,  he  sailed  the  America  to  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  squadron  in  the  historic  race  around  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  brought  the  America's  cup  to  this  country,  where  it  has  since  re 
mained. 

Stevens,  Thokas  H.,  rear-admiral  (retired),  U.  S.  N.;  bom  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  May  27,  1819;  died  in  Rockville,  Md.,  May  15.  He 
was  son  of  an  officer  in  Perry's  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  in  1836,  and  had  a  varied 
service,  being  shipwrecked  in  1848  while  returning  with  wife  and 
child  from  Honolulu,  and  remaining  for  three  months  on  a  desert 
island,  enduring  great  hardships,  and  being  finally  taken  off  by  a 
French  sloop.  He  became  lieutenant  in  1849.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  joined  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  as  commander 
of  the  Oregon,  one  of  the  "  ninety -day  "  gunboats;  and  in  November, 
1861,  was  engaged  at  Port  Royal  and  Forts  Beauregard  and  Walker. 
He  saw  much  active  service  early  in  1862  in  Florida  waters;  and  he 
captured  the  yacht  America,  the  cup- winner,  then  engaged  in  block- 
ade-running. He  left  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  in  May,  1862,  to 
take  command  of  the  steamer  Maralarua,  being  present  at  the  battle 
of  West  Point,  commanding  the  first  expedition  to  the  Jiunes  river. 
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and  taking  part  in.  the  demonstration  against  Petersburg  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Malvern  Hill.  In  July  of  that  year  he  was  promoted  to  the* 
rank  of  commander,  and  was  for  a  short  time  in  command  of  the  fa- 
mous Monitor.  He  next  commanded  the  Sonoma  in  Wilkes's  West 
India  squadron,  when  he  captured  five  prizes  and  made  his  famous- 
chase  of  ^e  privateer  Florida  for  thirty- four  hours  on  the  Bahama, 
banks.  Qd  October  7  he  boarded  and  searched  the  OladicUor  while? 
she  was  under  the  convoy  of  a  British  sloop-of-war,  because  she  had 
the  appearance  of  being  a  blockade-runner — ^an  unprecedented  thing 
to  do,  and  one  that  caiued  both  commanders  to  clear  their  decks  for 
action. 

In  «Aug. ,  1863,  Ck>mmander  Stevens  was  assigned  to  the  monitor 
Paiapico.  He  was  selected  for  extraordinary  services  such  as  the 
night  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  which  he  felt  from  the  first  to  be  im- 
practicable, but  wafi  willing  to  undertake.  Then  he  commanded  the 
Oneida  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  but  was  tempo- 
rarily transferred  to  the  Winnebago  for  the  operations  before  Mobile  in 
July,  1864.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  commissioned  captain;  commodore 
in  Nov.,  1872,  and  rear-admiral  in  Oct.,  1879.  After  the  war  he 
commanded  the  frigate  Ouerriere,  then  at  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk; 
then  the  Pacific  squadron.  He  also  acted  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Academy.  On  May  27,  1881 » 
he  was  retired. 

Tappsn,  Abraham  B.,  from  1868  to  1882  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  2d  judicial  district  of  New  York;  bom  in  New  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y.,  in  1824;  died  in  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  June  1.  He  sat  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1867.  For  several  years  from  1889  he 
held  the  office  of  Grand  Sachem  in  Tammany  Hall.  In  1893  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  but  was  removed 
by  Mayor  Strong  in  1895. 

TiLLBT,  Sir  Samubl  Leonard,  E.  C.  M.  G.,  Canadian  states- 
man; born  at  Gagetown,  N.  B.,  May  8,  1818;  died  in  St.  John,  N.  B.^ 
June  25.  He  was  of  United  Empire  Loyalist  stock.  He  was  a  life- 
long teetotaller,  holding  at  one  time  the  highest  position,  that  of 
Most  Worthy  Patriarch,  in  the  National  Division  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business.  Id 
1850  he  was  elected  in  the  reform  interest  to  represent  the  city  of  St. 
John  in  the  legislature,  but  resigned  in  1851  owing  to  disapproval  of 
the  actions'of  some  of  his  colleagues.  In  1855  he  was  re-elected,  and 
became  a  minister  in  the  liberal  cabinet.  From  1857  to  1865  he  was- 
prime  minister.  In  1864  he  attended  the  conference  at  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I.,  which  aimed  at  a  confederation  of  the  three  maritime  prov- 
inces. Through  the  influence  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  some 
others,  who  were  present  on  invitation,  this  scheme  was  abandoned, 
and  gave  way  to  the  larger  confederation  scheme  consummated  later  as 
a  result  of  the  Quebec  conference  and  the  London  Colonial  Conference 
of  1866-7.  For  his  services  in  the  confederation  movement  he  was 
made  a  companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  (C.  B.).  He  became  min- 
ister of  customs  in  the  first  Dominion  cabinet.  From  Nov.,  1868,  to 
Apr.,  1869,  he  was  acting  minister  of  public  works;  and  in  Feb.,  1873. 
became  minister  of  finance.  Before  leaving  office  in  the  fall  of  ISTd 
as  a  result  of  the  downfall  of  the  Macdonald  government  over  the 
"Pacific  scandal,"  Mr.  Tilley  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  a  post  he  held  until  the  return  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
after  the  elections  of  1878.  He  played  a  large  part  in  formulating 
the  ''National  Policy"  of  protection,  and  retired  from  the  post  of  fi- 
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n  Oct.,  1883,  owing  ti>  itlheallli.  He  filled  >  second 
teriD  as  lieutenaDt-^TerDiir  of  New  Brunawick  UDtil  IS93,  wlieu  he 
retired.     He  was  make  a  K.  C.  M.  U,  in  16TB. 

Tkumbuh,,  Lvman,  politician  and  jurist;  born  in  Colchester, 
Codh.,  Oci.  12.  1813;  died  in  CLicagu.  Hi..  June  25.  At  IS  years  of 
sge  Le  went  to  (ieorgia.  wliere  lie  taught  school  and  studied  law;  in 
1837  settled  at  Belleville,  lit.,  to  practice.  In  1840  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  legislature;  in  1848,  was  made  judge  of  the  Grst 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  in  ld-^3  was  re-elected  for  nine  jears, 
but  served  only  two  of 
tUeiu.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  to  congress  as  au 
anti-Nebraska  democrat, 
but  never  took  his  seat,  be- 
cause be  vita  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  be- 
fore Ue  could  do  so.  This 
was  in  18S5.  There  was  a 
contest  between  Qeneral 
Bhieids,  democrat,  candi- 
date tor  reelection,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Five 
or  sii  of  the  anti-Nebtaaka 
democrats  refused  to  vote 
for  Sbieldn.  and  after  nu- 
merous ballots  Lincoln 
withdrew,  asking  his  sup- 

Krters  to  vote  for  Trum- 
II.  who  was  elected  with 
the   help   of  these  demo- 
crats.    Judge  Trumbull 
opponent  of 
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the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  Re-elected  U> 
the  senate  in  18S1  and 
again  in  1867,  Judge  Trum- 
bull served  a-s  chairman  of 
SIB  LaoNABD  TIU.EI   c  B    K   c   H   o  * '' *  judiciary  committee. 

c-*N*BiiN  BTiTMMAN  '  '  Durlttg  the  War  he  sup. 
ported  and  advocated  in  the 
senate  the  confiscatian  of  the  property  of  Confederates,  ui  give  free- 
dom to  the  slaves,  emancipation,  and  suspension  of  the  habeai  corpus. 
He  was  a  close  friend  and  adviser  of  Lincoln  during  the  war;  and, 
after  its  close,  supported  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  and  the  ISih  and  I4th  amendments. 

Senator  Trumbull's  convictions  led  him.  however,  to  oppose  some 
of  the  reconstruct ioD  measures  after  the  war,  and  this  led  to  a  change 
of  his  party  relations.  His  vote  against  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson  was  the  crowning  act  that  brought  upon  him  the  condem- 
nation of  his  party  associates  and  retired  him  to  private  life.  In  1878 
lie  supported  Horace  (Jreeley  for  president,  and  later  joined  the  dem- 

Judge  Trumbull  took  up  bis  abode  in  Chicago  early  in  bis  first 
senatorial  term.  A  tew  yearK  ajto  lie  came  out  in  strong  support  of 
INipnltslic  theories  and  doctrines.     Ho  defended  the  officers  of  the 
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^-  American  Railway  Union  before  the  courts  in  the  proceedings  against 

^'  them  coming  from  the  great  railway  strike  of  1894,  and  has  made 

several  populistic  speeches  that  have  attained  wide  circulation  in 
fff,  pamphlet  form.    Mr.  Bryan,  the  democratic  presidential  candidate  of 

^  1896,  was  for  a  time  a  student  in  Judge  Trumbull's  office. 

^  Tweed,  Benjamin  F.,  educator;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Apr. 

*  2,  aged  85.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  English  litera- 
B  ture  in  Tufts  College  from  1855  to  1864;  professor  of  English  litera- 
te ture  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  from  1864  to  1870;  super- 
^  intendent  of  public  schools  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  from  1870  to  1876; 
>'  and  supervisor  of  schools  in  Boston  from  1876  to  1880. 

""  Van  Horn,  Bxjrt,  ex-congressman;  bom  in  Newfane,  N.  Y.,  in 

;  1828;  died  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  1.     He  was  a  member  of  the  89th 

^  and  40th  congresses,  and  was  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on  the 

*  Niagara  ship  canal. 

]  Wilson,  Theodore  D.,  naval  constructor,  U.  S.  N.;  bom  in 

'  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1840;  died  at  the  Charlestown  (Mass.)  navy 

!  yard  June  29.     He  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  Civil  War, 

and  reached  the  post  of  chief  naval  constructor  in  Mar.,  1882,  hold- 
ing it  until  July,  1891,  when  he  resigned  through  ill-health.  He  was 
directly  identified  with  the  designing  of  all  the  new  ships  during  his 
service  as  chief  constructor;  and  was  the  first  American  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  the  English  Institute  of  Naval  Architeetuie.  His  work, 
Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and  Practic€Uf  is  a  text-book  at  Annapolis. 

Foreign:— 

Armitagb,  Edward,  historical  and  mural  painter,  and  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  born  in  1817;  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng., 
May  24.  Amonff  his  most  famous  paintings  are  Prametheu%  Bound, 
The  Heavy  CavcUry  Charge  ofBalaHava,  and  The  Stand  of  the  Guards 
at  Inkermann.  In  1875  he  was  made  lecturer  on  painting  to  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Camphausen,  Otto,  Prussian  minister  of  finance,  1869-78;  bom 
at  Cologne,  Oct.  21,  1812;  died  in  Berlin  May  17. 

Cernuschi,  Enrico,  political  economist;  bom  in  Milan,  Italy, 
in  1821;  died  in  Mentone,  France,  May  11.  He  was  active  in  organiz- 
ing the  Roman  Republic  of  1848,  and  afterward  became  a  banker  in 
Paris.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Empire  in  1870,  but  did  not  fully  ap- 
prove of  the  rigime  of  the  Commune.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  an 
ardent  bimetallist.  He  published  a  number  of  works  on  money, 
among  which  are  Mecanigue  de  VExcliange  (1855);  Illusions  des  Socie- 
tes  Co-operatives  (1866);  &lver  Vindicated  (1876);  and  Le  Bimetallism 
a  Quime  et  Demi. 

Charles  Louis,  archduke,  brother  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary;  bom  July 
30,  1833;  died  May  19.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  governor  of  the 
Tyrol.  On  Nov.  4,  1856,  he  married  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of 
King  John  of  Saxony.  This  union,  however,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, his  young  wife  dying  suddenly.  After  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  war  of  1859  he  resigned  the  governorship.  In  Oct.,  18^, 
he  married  Princess  Marie  Annunciata  of  Bourbon- Sicily,  with  whom 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Grfttz,  in  Styria.  Four  children  issued 
from  this  marriage,  the  Archdukes  Francis  Ferdinand  d'Este,  Otho, 
and  Ferdinand  Karl,  and  the  Archduchess  Margaret,  who  is  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Wilrtemberg.     In  May,  1871,  the  archduke  lost  his 
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second   wife,  and   two  jears  later  li 


a  Ur..  isas. 
loaged  tLe  FriacesB  Maria 
Bracwisa.  wlio  survives  bim.  He  had  two  children  bj 
tbia  niBrria^e.  The  archduke  was  the  patron  of  the  Vienna  Eibibi' 
lion  of  1873.  and  from  that  time  forward  he  represented  his  imperial 
brother  at  all  induatrial  and  art  shows,  eamiog  the  popular  designa- 
tioD  of  "The  Exhibition  Archduke."  He  also  accepted  tbe  poeiiion 
of  protecWr  of  the  more  prominent  native  artiste,  grantiue  annual 
prices  for  Ibe  beat  pictures  and  works  of  sculpture.  After  tna  death 
of  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  the  right  of  auccesaion  passed  to  the 
archduke  and  his  sons.  He 
irreproachable  as  a 
husband  and  father.  In 
wof  tbe  illoesBof  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand, 
and  the  character  of  both 
ia  brother  Otho, 
there  are  not  a  tew  who  re- 
gard the  latter's  eldest  son, 
the  j-ouihful  Archdoke 
Charles,  as  likel;  to  be  the 
?upantof[betUrone. 
For  portraits  see  pp.  488, 

SENT,  Sir  Oeorre 
!.from  llM5tol870 
It  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Tiinn;  bom  at  St.  Vin- 
;.  \V.  I.,  in  1817:  died 


lelt. 


translator  of 
(jerman.  Norse,  and  Ice- 
landic stories:  author  of 
several  three -volume  nav- 
els; and  was  associated  with 
tlie  production  of  an  Ice- 
landic-English diction  arv 
in  1 874. 

D.\i-Bn£B.  Gabriel 

R  AuunmTB  nARRi^  AofiCSTB.  Frenchscientist ; 

.L  ANi>  i.i-EK.ri.-  n.xAniEiL  Imrnat  MetiJune25.  18H; 

dif'tin  Paris  May  29.     He 

member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1861:  was  pir>. 


fessorot  (geology  at  the  Natural  Historj  Museum.  Paris:  and 
1872  director  of  the  School  of  Mines.  Be  wrote  over  tl.OOO  mono- 
graphs, chiedy  on  geological  and  mineralog-ical  subjects.  He  was  a 
grand  officer  of  the  Lepion  of  Honor,  and  was  connected  with  nu- 
merous French  and  foreign  scientific  bodies. 

FiTZ  Roy,  Sir  IIobeht  O'Brien,  K.  V.  B.,  vice-admiral  in  the 
Briliah  navy;  bora  in  1S39:  died  May  6.  He  saw  active  service  at  the 
capture  of  Canton  in  tbe  war  with  China,  and  at  the  Peibo  forta  affair 
in  I860;  also  during  tbe  Egyptian  war  in  18H2.  He  retired  from  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet  last  year  through  ill-bealtb, 

Gali.mberti.  Lcioi,  Koman  cardinal;  bom  in  Rome  in  18S8: 
died  near  DUsseldort.  Germany,  May  7.  In  1868  be  became  a  domes. 
tic  chaplain  to  tbe  Pope;  later,  archbishop  of  Nice,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  negotiations  between  Prut-xja  and  the  Vatican,  which  re- 
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Bulted  in  the  abrogation  of  the  May  laws.  In  1887  he  was  accredited 
as  papal  legate  to  Austria.  *  In  that  position  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Austro- Hungarian  goyemment  and  the 
Vatican. . 

Geffcren,  Frederick  Henry,  German  jurisconsult  and  publi- 
cist; bom  at  Hamburg  Dec.  9, 1880;  died  in  Munich  Apr.  80.  He  held 
diplomatic  posts  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London;  from  1872  to  1882  was 
professor  of  law  in  Strasbourg  Unirersity,  retiring  from  ill-health. 
The  publication  in  Sep.,  18w,  of  his  article  "From  the  Emperor 
Frederick's  Diary,  1870-71,"  caused  his  arrest  at  the  instigation  of 
Prince  Bismarck  for  treason.  He  was  imprisoned  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  several  months,  but  finally  acquitted.  The  original  MSB. 
could  not  be  found.  Herr  Geffcken  claimed  he  had  been  authorized 
by  the  emperor  to  publish  the  diary  three  months  after  his  death. 

GRiMSf,  Baron  Const antin  de,  famous  cartoonist;  bom  at  the 
Winter  palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  SO,  1845;  died  in  New  York  city 
Apr.  16.  He  gave  early  evidence  of  artistic  talent;  but  entered  upon 
a  military  career  by  joining,  in  1867,  the  1st  regiment  of  guards  at 
Potsdam,  in  which  he  soon  obtained  a  commission.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  he  won  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery  at  Gravelotte,  and 
also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Beaumont  and  Sedan  and  the  siege  of 
Paris.  In  1873,  however,  he  abandoned  the  military  life  and  in  the 
following  year  founded  Puck,  an  illustrated  humorous  weekly,  which 
subsequently  had  a  brilliant  history.  Removing  to  Paris  in  1879,  the 
cartoonist  was  connected  successively  with  Z^  TribouUt,  the  Olobe 
Almanac^  the  London  Oraphic,  the  London  Pictorial  World,  the  Lon- 
don Sporting  and  Dramatic  NeioBy  and  Vanity  Fair,  In  1884  he  came 
to  New  York,  and  from  that  time  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  his 
cartoons  have  been  familiar  to  the  reading  public. 

Harris,  Sir  Augustus,  theatrical  and  operatic  manager;  born  in 
Paris,  France,  in  1852;  died  at  Folkestone,  Eng.,  June  22.  He  was  a 
son  of  Augustus  Harris,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  stage 
manager  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  and 
Hanover,  and  his  proficiency  as  a  linguist  led  him  to  begin  life  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  a  mercantile  office.  Then  he  became  an 
actor  and  made  his  delmt  in  Dec.,  1873,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  as  Malcolm,  in  Macbeth.  Afterward  he  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan's  company.  He  was  stage  manager  to  Colonel 
Mapleson  for  three  years;  conducted  an  opera  company  through  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  member  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  companv  at  the  Criterion.  Since  1879  he  was  lessee  and 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  In  1888  he  acquired  in  addition 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  where  he  conducted  opera  with  great  success. 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Ijondon  in  1891,  and  was  knighted 
the  same  year.  He  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  modern  art  of 
realistic  staging  of  drama. 

HiRSCH,  Baron  Maurice  de,  financier  and  philanthropist;  born 
in  Munich,  Bavaria,  in  1881;  died  suddenly  at  Ogyalla,  near  Komom, 
in  Hungary,  during  the  night  of  Apr.  20.  His  estate  is  estimated  at 
$200,000,000,  and  he  devoted  much  of  his  wealth  to  lifting  up  the 
downtrodden  people  of  his  own,  the  Jewish,  race.  Although  a  native 
of  Bavaria,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  bankers  to  the 
court,  he  was  a  domiciled  subject  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  empire. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father,  the  first  baron  (ennobled  in  1869),  to  Brus- 
sels at  the  age  of  13.  At  17  he  left  school  and  went  into  business. 
He  married  Mile.  Bischoffsheim,  daughter  of  a  Belgian  senator  who 
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enjoyed  the  confidence  of  King  Leopold,  and,  on  the  failure  of  the 
firm  of  La  grand  Dumonceau  he  acquired  most  valuable  assets,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  construct  the  Turkish  railways.  This  business 
of  railway  construction  was  the  principal  source  of  his  gigantic  for- 
tune. 

Fot  some  time  he  had  been  out  of  business,  and  he  devoted  his  en- 
ergies not  only  to  the  exercise  of  a  lavish  hospitality,  but  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  colossal  philanthropic  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  his  co- 
religionists. This  great  society  for  Jewish  colonization  was  regis- 
ter^ in  England  in  1891,  Baron  de  Hirsch  contributing  £2,000,000  to 
its  funds.    The  principal  object  was 

'*  To  assist  and  promote  the  emiicratioii  of  Jews  from  any  parts  of  Europe 
or  Asia,  and  principally  from  countries  in  wliich  they  may  for  the  time  beiniir  he 
subjected  to  any  special  taxes  or  political  or  other  disabilities,  to  any  other 
partH  of  the  world,  and  to  form  and  establish  colonies  in  various  parts  of  North 
and  South  America  and  other  countries  for  agricultural,  commercial,  and  other 
purposes.'* 

The  ffreat  work  of  the  society  has  been  done  in  the  transfer  of 
Russian  Jews  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  it  has  acquired  (at  the 
cost  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling)  472,562  acres,  nearly 
half  of  which  has  now  been  rentfKi  by  colonists.  In  1895  there  were 
1.222  families  upon  the  land,  and  the  older  colonists  were  in  1895  al- 
most entirely  dispensing  with  subsidies.  The  society  also  has  colo- 
nies in  Canada.  Mr.  Arnold  White  was  sent  to  Russia  to  inspect  the 
human  material  at  the  philanthropist's  disposal.  The  czar*s  govern- 
ment (which  had  refused  to  accept  Baron  de  Hirsch's  benefactions  for 
the  education  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  itself)  was  prevailed  upon  to  al- 
low the  selection  and  dispatch  of  emigrants.  Baron  de  Hirsch  did 
not  retain  his  shares  in  the  association,  but  distributed  them  among 
the  principal  Jewish  bodies  in  Europe.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman.  His  colors  were  well  known  on  the  turf.  The  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  his  racing,  without  any  deduction  for  expenses,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  hospitals:  in  1892  his  donations  from  this  source 
alone  approximated  to  £40,000.  His  connections,  the  Bischoifsheim 
and  Goldschmidt  families,  were  largely  interested  in  the  AlUance 
TsraHite  of  Paris,  which  has  established  schools,  often  in  concert  with 
the  Anglo- Jewish  Association,  throughout  the  East.  He  gave  at 
least  £^M).000  for  education  in  Galicia,  and  made  a  grant  of  10,000 
florins  a  month  each  to  committees  in  Vienna  and  BudaPesth  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  artisans  without  distinction  of  faith,  while  similar 
committees  in  Lemberg  and  Cracow  had  a  monthly  allowance  of  12.- 
000  florins.  He  also  made  a  donation  of  £400.000  to  the  Alliance  Is- 
raelUe,  The  baron  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  blackballed  by  the  Paris  Jockey  Club,  but  afterward  bought 
the  clubhouse  as  a  demonstration  of  power.  He  had  residences  in 
England,  in  Paris,  and  near  Priln  in  Moravia.  His  only  child  Lucien 
died  some  years  ago,  but  he  had  an  adopted  daughter.  -The  baroness 
is  made  universal  heir;  but,  in  event  of  her  not  coming  into  the  in- 
heritance, the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  becomes  universal 
heir. 

Hunt,  Alfred  William,  artist,  member  of  the  British  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colors;  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1830;  died  in  Lon- 
don May  3.     He  was  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Oxford. 

Johnson,  Sir  George,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria;  born  in  Kentsbire  in  Nov.,  1818;  died  in  Ixmdou 
June  3.  He  wa.s  a  graduate  of  London  University,  and  for  many 
years  was  on  the  staff  at  King's  Colle£re.     From  1884  to  1886  he  was 
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presideat  ot  the  Rojtl  Medical  ftud  Cbirurgical  Society.  He  became 
»  [ellovr  of  the  Bojal  Society  io  1872,  and  vu  knighted  in  1893.  HU 
works  on  medical  subjects  ue  numeroaa. 

Karl  Lcdwio,  see  CnARLKa  Louib. 

KuHN,  Franz  (Baron  de  Kuhuefeld),  Aastrltn  fleldmarshal  and 
from  18S8  (o  1874  mioister  of  war:  bom  in  Moravia  July  15,  1817; 
died  llaj  25. 

Mbnabrea.  IjOuis  Frederick  (Marquis  de  Val  Dnra),  Italian 
general  and   diploiuatiat;  born   in  Savoj  Sep.  4,  1809;  died  May  25. 
He  was  head  of  the  engineering  department  of  tbe  army  dnring  the 
war   of   Italian   independence;    later, 
minister  of  marine;  in  1806  be  waa  sent 
to  Uermany,  where,  as  plenipotentiary 
of    ItAly.    he    signed    the    treaty    of 
Prague;  he  was  premier  1867-69;  and 
later,   tmbasBador  to   Austria,   (Jreat 
Britain,  and  France. 

Kasr-ed-Din.  eliah  of  Peteia; 
born  Apr.  4,  1829:  assassinated  May 
1.  For  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch,  see  article  "  Persia"  (p.  451). 

Xemol'RB,  Dec  DR  (Lonis  Charles  i 
Philippe   Baphael   d'0r1<^ans),  second  , 
son  of  King  Loais  Philippe  of  France; 
bom   in  Paris   Oct.  25,  1614;  died  in 
Versaitles  June  25.     In  Feb..  1891,  he 
was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians,  but 

bisroyalfatherdecUned,onbisbehalf,        colohil  w*itb«  t  HoirTH 
this  offer,  as  he  did  also  at  a  later  pe-  ..j.^^  nitrate  kins  "    ' 

riod  a  similar  offer  of  the  throne  of 

Oreero.  Subsequently  the  Due  de  Nemonrs  served  with  dlMinctioQ 
in  the  two  Belgian  campaigns  and  in  Algeria. 

On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Due  dOrlrans,  In  July, 
1843,  he  became  regent  by  a  special  act  of  tbe  French  parliament.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  however,  did  not  appear  to  ratify  this  law,  which  the 
genermi  apprehension  of  danger  caused  to  be  abandoned  in  1848. 
After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  the  Due  de  Nemours  ouiited  France  and 
did  not  return  to  his  native  country  until  after  the  downfall  of  the 
empire  in  1870.  He  afterward  played  an  insignificant  part  in  royalist 
affain.  In  1886  he  was  struck  oil  the  French  arm?  list  when  bis 
family  was  e»pelled  from  France. 

North,  John  Tiiomab,  the  "  Nitrate  King;  "  bora  in  I.eeds.  Eng. ; 
died  in  Ijondon  May  5.  aged  about  58.  Ilin  father  was  a  cnal  mer- 
chaot,  and  he  himself  was  brought  up  as  a  civil  engineer.  While  yet 
an  apprentice  in  l>eede.  be  was  selected  to  go  to  Peru  to  superintend 
the  erection  and  working  of  some  machinery.  He  engaged  in  various 
business  enterprises,  all  of  which  proved  successful.  Tbe  basis  of 
bis  fortune,  however,  was   the  working  of  and  specnlalion  In  tbe 

K.ano  deposits  and  nitrate  beds.  It  is  said  that  juet  before  tbe  war 
tween  Chile  and  Peru  be  salislied  himself  that  the  Peruvians  would 
be  defeated  and  that  they  would  lose  the  province  of  Tarapaca — that 
singular  region  on  which  tbe  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  all  that  are 
left  to  tell  of  the  existence  of  the  great  salt  fjords  and  lakes  which 
bave  been  lifted  up  by  volcanic  action  and  desiccated  bv  the  sun. 
never  to  be  melted  by  any  riiin,  fir  tbe  whole  stretch  of  coast  nearly 
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SOO  miles  long.  Some  of  these  tracts  he  acquired  by  puichtse;  uid, 
when  the  conquering  CbileflDB  came  to  seize  upon  the  lands,  they 
found  the  Briltsli  flag  Syins  over  many  aquare  milee  of  nitrate  beds 
of  wbicli  the  owner  was  J.  T.  North.  On  hia  return  to  England 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  twenty  years,  Colonel  North  (he  was  hono- 
rary colonel  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  volunteer  engineers)  became  a 
prominent  member  of  all  the  associations  connected  with  sport.  Id 
1889  he  paid  a  visit  to  Chile  to  strengthen  his  companlee  by  agree- 
ments with  the  Chilean 
~1  government. 

As  a  bnalnees  man. 
Colonel  North's  most  re- 
markable achievement  was 
his  introduction  of  the  Ni- 
trate Railways  Company 
and  variona  nitrate  of  soda 
producing  companies,  on 
the  Ijondon  market. 

Colonel  North  last  year 
contested  West  Leeds  as  a 
«nservative  in  opposition 
o  Mr.  Herbert  Qladstone. 
-le  was  defeated  by  only 
ninety-six  votes  on  a  poll 
■  ver  12.000.  In  1889  he 
presented  lo  Leeds  Kirk- 
slallAbbey  and  its  grounds, 
which  he  had  purchased 
for  .£10,000.  and  was  made 
I  honorary  freeman  of 
the  borough. 

P.iTiKBS,  Sir  Henri, 
O.  ('.M.<j.,«x-primemin- 
>r  of  New  South  Wales; 
bom  at  Stoneleigh.  War- 
wickshire. Eng.,  in  May, 
1813:  died  in  Sydney.  N.  8. 
r«a.r..".":a.r".:^.",.;.LE..  W.  Apr.  26  He  began 
life  as  a  mechanic  m  Bir- 
mingham. In  1839,  soon  after  marrying,  he  emigrated  with  his 
wife  to  New  South  Wales.  There  he  found  employment  at  first  as  a 
farm  laborer.  Then  he  went  int«  business  as  a  toy  dealer,  and  later 
on  he  founded  the  Empire  newspaper.  In  1849  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  suffrage  qualification. 
Having  gained  that  couceesion  from  the  mother  couiiiry,  lie  worked 
hard  to  put  an  end  to  the  transportation  of  convicts  into  the  colony, 
with  the  result  that  the  orders  in  council  reviving  transportation  vren 
,  revoked.  He  next  devoted  bis  energies  In  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
government.  He  was  returnfd  to  the  h'^islative  council  in  18o4.  and, 
when  responsible  govemitient  wa.s  established,  he  sat  in  the  assembly 
for  a  division  of  Sydney.  In  1861  he  was  sent  to  IDdgland  as  com'- 
missioner  for  emigration.  The  following  year  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  assembly.  He  became  colonial  secretary  In  I860.  Six  veara 
later  he  fomieil  his  first  administration,  in  1877  the  second.  in'l878 
the  third,  in  \mi  the  fourth,  in  1HH0  the  fifth.  Altogether  he  held 
office  for  alrautadozen  years — a  much  largerperiodthnn  can  be  credited 
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a  buj  other  politiciin  in  &□  AuBtraliaa  coIodj.     In  Mu.,  IBTT,  be 


vu  crekted  K.  C.  M.  U.     In  1B8T  he  swept  the  countrr  on  the  free- 
--"■ -qtieetion.     In  1888  he  was  promoted  to  be  G.  C.  M.  Q.    In  1891 
IS  defeated  at  the  elections  hj  Hon.  G.  R.  Dibha  (Vol.  1.  p.  400). 


At  bia  euggeetioQ  a  confeieoce  of  the  coloniee  was  held  at  Melbonrne 
jn  18B0  to  conaider  the  matter;  and  in  the  following  ;ear  he  presided 
over  the  coaventioti  at  Sjdnej  which  met  to  frame  a  federal  constitu- 
tion (Vol.  1.  pp.  23,  135,  STt).      Sir  Henrj  Farkee  was  three  times 
iDftrried.  the  lul  occasion 
bein^  in  1895,  when  he 
waain  bis  eightjr-fint  year. 
He  leaves  a  son  not  yet 
four  years  old. 

pREBTWicH,  Sib 
Joseph,  D.C.  L.,F.  R.  S. 
B.,  the  Nestor  of  British 
geologists;  born  nekr  Lon- 
don Mar.  12,  1812:  died 
June  23.  He  was  the  last 
link  which  bound  as  to  the 
age  of  Lyell  and  Murcbi- 
soD.  the  men  who  made 
geology  into  sn  inductive 
science.  He  was  educated 
partly  in  France  and  part- 
ly at  University  College. 
London.     By  1885  be  had 

in  Bcientitic  circles,  but  it 
was  not  until  1672  that  be 
was  able  to  retire  from 
business.  He  was  made 
president  of  the  Ueoloj^ical 
Society  in  1870.  and  ivas 
vice-president  of  ibe  lioy- 
al  Society  in  1870-1.     lie 

conceived  the  Ldeaof  a  mn-  

nel  between  England  and  ^^ 

France,  and  wrote  an  elab-  rmMcTsr'TMiiAK 

orate   paper  on  llie  sub- 

iect.  This  won  bim  a  medal  in  1674  from  the  Institute  of  Civil 
DngineerB.  His  treatise  upon  the  coalfield  of  Coalbrooltdsle  won 
for  him  the  WoUaston  medal  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  Royal 
Society  in  186-'i  awarded  him  a  royal  medal  for  h\a  paper  on  the  exist- 
ence of  flint  implements  with  the  remains  of  cerlain  animals  of  ex- 
tinct species  in  geological  beds  of  a  laie  period  in  Kngland  and  France; 
and  alio  another  article  on  drift  deposits,  in  which  Ihe  seme  interest- 
ing phenomena  were  observed.  Both  of  these  papers  were  in  the  line 
of  bis  earlier  contributions  to  science,  proving  the  existence  of  man 
in  remote  antiquity.  In  1874  he  sacceeded  to  the  chair  of  geology 
at  Oxford,  wbicb  he  held  till  1888.  In  1880  he  had  been  placed  on 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Supply  of  Coal,  and  in  1666  and  1886 
be  published  the  two  parts  of  his  text-book  of  geology.  Oxford  hon- 
ored bim  with  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cenffrfi  Oedogig'ie  InteriinUoiint.  held  in  London  in  1888.     His  later 
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aiticles  have  been  devoted  to  llie  Quateruu?  period  in  England  and 
iu  Europe  generally.  In  them  Le  gives  reasons  (or  believing  that 
WesterD  Europe  was  submerged  at  the  close  of  the  (Juaternary 
period,  and  suggests  that  tbis  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Flood. 

QuEBADA.  Obnbral  Rafael  db.  a  promineDt  member  of  the 
t'uban  junta  in  the  United  States;  bom  at  Pnerto  Principe.  Cuba,  in 
IBS-S;  Hied  in  Xew  York  city  June  6.     Dnring  the  Ten  Yoare' war 
(186ti->U)  Le  landed  several  filibustering  expeditions  in  the  iEland. 
Tben,  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  revolt,  he  lived 
moat  of  the  time  in  Ven- 
ezuela. 

RuwBLi.,  physician  in  or- 
dinary to  Queen  Victoria; 
born  at  Komsej,  Hamp- 
shire, in  1828;  diedin  Lon- 
don May  29.  He  was  a 
graduate  and  fellow  of 
Univeraity  College,  where 
in  1863  lie  became  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medj- 
i  and  in  1865  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of 
medicine.  On  the  demth 
of  Sir  A.  Clark  in  1808.  he 
sncceeded   him   as   pree- 


made  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  <|ueen's  house- 
hold in  18T6,  and  a  baronet 
in  1803.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous works  on  medical 

KOHi.F8.GEnAiiD,  ex- 
plorer: l)orn  near  Bremen. 
jDLE«  nnan.  ijerman.v,  in  1884;  died  at 

FRKNiH  MTiTt»ji*s.  tiodesberg,  Uhenish  Prus- 

sia, June  3.    He  travelled  eiteosively  in  Morocco,  and  in  1873  explored 
the  Libyan  desert  under  patronage  of  the  Egyptian  khedive. 

Say.  LtoN.  French  statesman  and  economist;  bom  in  Paris  June 
6,  1826;  died  there  Apr.  31.  He  was  grandson  of  Jean  Baptiste  Say. 
the  well-known  writer  on  political  economy,  and  son  of  Horace 
Emile  Say,  who  also  was  prominent  in  French  politica  and  economic 
"'       '  '  '      "      "    t  l>ecame  known  in  politics  as  a  member  of 

pire  abnul  1869.  In  18T1  he  was  elected  to 
.  ind  M.  Tliiers  named  him  prefect  of  the  Seine. 
One  of  the  chief  efforts  of  his  father  had  been  to  reform  the  adminis- 
tration of  Paris;  and  Ibe  son  accomplished  much  wbich  the  father  bad 
suggested.  It  fell  to  him  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  Comtnune- 
Thougli  a  free  trader.  M.  Thiers  made  bin  minister  of  finanix;  and 
to  hliii  beloncffl  no  small  part  of  tbe  credit  of  paying  off  Ibe  "  Five 
Milliards"  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  no  serious  disturbance  of 
business.     He  held  tbe   portfolio  of  minister  of  finance  under  M. 


literature.  Leon  Say  li 
cUe  opposition  to  tbe  ei 
kiional  assembly. 
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Thiers,  M.  Buffet,  M.  Dufftura,  M.  Jules  Simon.  M.  Waddingtoi),  tad 
M.  de  Freyciuet.     For  %  few  weeks  in  1880  be  was  ombusador  id 
EnglMid.     He  retained  iD  eonsetjuence  ot  his  election  to  the  presi- 
deney  of  tlte  senate — an  office  which  he  held  twice.     Since  the  fall  of 
the  De  Fre^ciDet  ministry  in  1882  his  official  career  ma;  be  regarded 
•s  cloeed.     But  lie  continued  to  eiercise  in  the  senate,  and  through 
the  colnmcs  of  the  JoumiU  da  Dibatt  (of  which  lie  was  principal  pro- 
prietor), as  president  of  tlte  reunion  of  the  Left  Centre  in  the  senate, 
and  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Liberal  Republican  Uniou,  a  power- 
ful influence.     On  economic  subjects 
be  wrote  much.     State  socialism   be 
rigoronslr  opposed.     In  1886  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  to 
succeed  Edmond  About.     Among  bis 
manj  books  on  financial  and  economic 
topics  are;  Hi»tory  of  th^  Caitte  d'Ek- 
eoinpt<  (1848):   The  City  of  Paru  and 
0»e  CtmU  FoneUr;  ObtervaUom  on  Oie 
financial  ^stem  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  (1865);   Let   Obligations   Popu- 
WrM(18M}i  atranalation  of  Goscben's 
Theory  of  Foreign   Exchange  (1875);  , 
State  Socudimn(\^);DemocrntU  Solu- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Quettioa  {lS8i). 

ScHuuANN,  Mke.  Clara,  widow 
of  Robert  Schumann,   the  compoeer, 
and  herself  a  famous  mueiciHa;  bom 
in  Leipsic,  Germany,  Sep.    18,  1910;      ,_  „_, 
died  in   FrankfoH  on-Main    May   20. 

8KB,  Gerhain,  eminent  French  physician  and  medical  writer; 
bom  in  181S  of  Jewish  parents;  died  May  13.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  In  1809;  professor  of  clinic  at  the  H6td 
iKra,  Paris,  in  18TS;  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1880. 

SiKON.  Jules,  French  statesman  and  philosopher;  bom  at  L'Ori- 
ent  Dec.  31.  1814;  died  in  Paris  June  8.  His  name  was  Jules  Fran- 
cis Simon  Suisse  until  1839,  but  from  that  time  he  was  known  only 
as  Jnles  Simon.  He  began  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on  philosophy  and 
a  clever  exponent  of  the  views  of  tlonsin.  his  flrst  teacher.  He  stood 
as  a  liberal  for  the  CStes-du-Nord.  To  (all  then  was  toinsurehis  uac- 
OMB  ^ter  the  revolution  of  February,  and  the  same  iJonBtituency  sent 
him  to  the  assembly  in  1848.  After  one  year  he  resigned  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Conteil  d'etat.  For  twelve  years  he  continued  to 
publish  books  and  articles,  his  name  having  already  been  made  by  bis 
editions  of  Descartes  and  Bossuet,  and  by  the  remarkable  Hiatoire  de 
CEeole  O" Alexandria,  published  in  1844.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the 
Gorpi  ijigMat}f  by  a  Paris  constituency  as  a  member  of  the  opposition. 
In  1869  be  was  elected  both  for  Paris  and  for  theOironde.  He  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  free  trade,  against  capital  punishment,  and  against 
the  war.  On  the  collapse  ofthe  empire  he  was,  with  Thiers  andGam- 
b^ta,  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Government  of  National  Defense. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  reetore  to  three  of  the  chief  lyeee»  of  Paris 
the  names  of  Comeille,  Descartes,  and  Condorcet,  whilst  the  (ierman 
troops  were  surrounding  Paris.  When  the  siege  Was  over,  be  ren- 
der^ a  supreme  service  to  bis  country.  It  was  he  who  was  selected 
to  proceed  to  Bordeaui  and  save  France  from  the  suicidal  madne^'-  of 
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a  resumption  of  hostilities,  for  which  Gamhetta  seemed  determined  to 
use  his  virtual  dictatorship  in  the  provinces.  Simon's  firmness  and 
courage  prevailed  at  last  over  the  impetuous  trihune  of  the  people; 
and,  bj  securing  Gambetta's  withdrawal  from  the  field  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  lefi^usiative  elections,  he  enabled  France  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  herself.  If  Thiers  has  gone  down  to  history  as  the  ''liberator 
of  the  territory,"  Simon  may  live  in  its  pa^  as  the  liberator  of 
France  herself  m  the  darkest  hour  of  her  destinies. 

From  the  conclusion  of  peace  till  the  fall  of  Thiers,  Simon  was 
prominent  in  the  assembly  at  Bordeaux  and  at  Versailles.  He 
resigned  his  position  as  Thiers's  minister  just  before  the  crisis  of 
May  24,  1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Waddington;  and  in  1875  he 
was  withdrawn  from  the  turbulent  lower  house  and  made  a  life  sena- 
tor. A  year  later  Marshal  MacMahon,  forced  to  choose  a  liberal  min- 
istry, gave  the  conduct  of  it  to  Jules  Simon,  presumably  as  the  liberal 
whom  the  clergy  disliked  the  least.  In  1877  there  began  a  strong  ag- 
itation in  favor  of  the  Temporal  Power,  and  the  clergy  circulated 
petitions  far  and  wide  to  be  signed  by  the  faithful.  Jules  Simon  pro- 
hibited the  colportoffe  of  these  documents,  and  President  MacliaJion 
wrote  Jules  Simon  hfe  famous  letter,  practically  amounting  to  a  dis- 
missal. The  accession' of  the  Due  de  Broglie's  Qauvemement  de  cam- 
bat  followed.  But  in  spite  of  the  most  ruthless  pressure,  the  country 
declared  unmistakably  for  the  republic  in  October,  and  Jules  Simon's 
frieods,  though  nOt  himself,  came  back  to  power. 

The  most  striking  incident  of  his  later  years  was  his  mission  to 
Berlin  in  1800  as  senior  representative  of  France  at  the  Labor  Con- 
gress convoked  by  William  II.  He  has  written  much — his  own  Me- 
moirs, books  on  various  philosophical  ideas,  books  on  education,  and 
a  vigorous  book  against  Boulanger.  He  was  also  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  Temps.  He  was  a  single-minded  patriot,  a  speaker  and  writer 
whose  style  was  always  pure,  and  whose  ideas  were  always  lofty. 

TiLONER,  Victor  Oscar,  Hungarian  sculptor;  bom  in  Pressburg 
in  1844;  died  in  Vienna  Apr.  16.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna. 

Treitschke,  H.  G.  von.  German  publicist  and  historical  writer; 
born  in  Dresden  Sep.  15,  1884:  died  Apr.  28.  He  had  been  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  since  1874,  and  a  member  (nationid  liberal) 
of  the  Reichstag  since  1871. 

Tricoupis,  Charilaos,  ex-prime  minister  of  Greece,  often  spoken 
of  as  the  "Greek  Gladstone; "  bom  at  Nauplia,  Greece,  July  28, 1882; 
'died  at  Cannes,  France,  Apr.  11.  He  was  the  foremost  Greek  in  his 
generation.  His  father  wasSpiridion  Tricoupis,  diplomatist,  historian, 
and  poet,  at  one  time  minister  to  London,  and  companion  of  Lord  By- 
ron. In  1852  young  Tricoupis  became  an  attache  of  the  Greek  lega- 
tion in  London,  and  in  1868  he  was  eJiarge  d'affaires.  He  entered  tne 
chamber  as  deputy  for  Missolonghi  in  1865,  and  received  in  1866  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1875  he  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
cabinet,  but  had  to  resign  after  a  few  months.  In  1877,  when  the 
whole  Eastern  question  was  opened  by  the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  and 
(Greece  prepared  to  claim  her  share  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  a  patri- 
otic ministry  was  formed  without  distinction  of  parties  under  the 
])residency  of  old  Canaris;  and  M.  Tricoupis  was  intrusted  with  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs;  but,  before  the  Greeks  were  ready  to  act 
effectively  on  their  own  account,  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Meanwhile 
the  Canaris  ministry  had  resigned.  M.  Tricoupis  succeeded  C-ou- 
moundouros  as  premier  in  1880.  but  re? n ai ned  iii  office  only  about  four 
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months,  and  had  to  retire  in  consequence  of  the  f  ailare  of  the  West- 
em  powers  to  induce  Turkey  to  make  a  large  territorial  concession  to 
the  Greek  kingdom.  Two  years  later  the  renewed  eiforts  of  the  pow- 
ers succeeded,  and  Greece  obtained  the  province  of  Thessaly;  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  Greek  aspirations,  and  Coumoundouros  was  driven 
from  office.     Again  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Tricoupis. 

M.  Tricoupis  recognized  that  if  Greece  Vas  ever  to  play  a  great 
part  in  southeastern  Europe  she  must  have  an  army  and  a  fieet,  and 
much  greater  pecuniary  resources.  He  endeavored  to  set  the  finances 
in  order  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  construction  of  roads,  rail- 
ways, harbors,  steamship  companies,  and  all  the  requirements  of  a 
modem  civilized  power.  Unfortunately,  he  was  beaten  on  a  subordi- 
nate financial  question,  and  resigned.  At  the  request  of  the  king  he 
resumed  office;  but  in  Apr.,  18o5,  he  was  beaten  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  office,  and  took  up  anew 
his  great  schemes  of  financial  and  economic  regeneration.  When  the 
Bulgarians  effected  the  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  with  the  principal - 
itv,  the  Greeks  regarded  the  incident  as  a  disturbance  of  the  balance 
of  power  to  their  aetriment,  and  demanded  compensation  from  Turkey. 
The  Western  powers  did  not  recognize  this  rifht,  and  compelled 
Greece  to  remain  quiet.  But  the  government  had  very  greatly  in- 
creased the  national  debt  by  lavish  expenditure  on  military  prepara- 
tions. M.  Tricoupis  displayed  an  amount  of  financial  dexterity 
which  astonished  even  the  most  capable  bankers  among  his  compa- 
triots, and  a  certain  number  of  roads  and  railways  were  constructed; 
but  all  his  calculations  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  could 
raise  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  to  par,  and  this  assumption  wa» 
never  realized.  When  his  plan  broke  down,  M.  Tricoupis  endeavored 
to  make  terms  with  the  nationid  creditors,  but  failed.  He  resigned 
office  in  Jan.,  1805,  owin^  to  action  of  the  crown  prince  in  counter- 
manding the  governments  orders  to  certain  troops  who  were  called 
out  to  prevent  a  riotous  popular  demonstration  (Vol.  5,  p.  195);  and, 
at  the  general  elections  in  Apr.,  1895,  he  not  only  suffered  a  crush- 
ing defeat,  but  himself  was  not  returned  to  the  chamber  (Vol.  5,  p. 
447).  He  then  retired  from  public  life.  He  was  never  married.  His 
sister,  Mile.  Sophie  Tricoupis,  devoted  her  life  and  energies  to  her 
brother. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  steady  aemand  for  complete  sets  of  Current  History  for  public  and 
liVate  libraries,  compels  the  publishers  to  keep  the  back  numbers  constantly  in 
^nt,  and  to  facilitate  ordering  we  give  below  the  complete  list. 
]  The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  History  was  first  published  in 
ietroit  and  issued  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.  In  November, 
i^ity  the  magazine  was  dated  one  month  later — March,  June,  September  and 
lecember — instead  of  as  before,  and  volumes  I  and  II  were  issued  from  the  De- 
loit  office. 

ioLUME  I  VOLUME  II 

;  No.  1 .  Feb. ,  1891 — Contains  a  history  of  the 
bar  1890  in  condensed  form,  being  intended 
I  an  introduction  to  the  regular  issue  which 
ps  followed. 

rNo.  2.  May,  1891 — Commenced  the  regular 
bne  and  contains  a  history  of  the  quarter  year 
|dlng  March  31,  1891. 

No.  3.     A  ug. ,  1891-r-Contains  a  history  of  the 
parter  ending  June  30,  1891. 
.  No.  4.     Noy. ,  1891 — Contains  a  history  of  the 
feaafter  ending  September  30,  1891. 
[  No.  5.     Feb. ,  1892— Contains  a  history  of  the 
narter  ending  December  31,  1891. 

'     After  the  completion  of  the  second  volume,  the  magazine  was  purchased  by 
^arretson,  Cox  &  Co.,  its  present  publishers,  and  the  following  changes  were 
lade:    The  name  was  changed  from  The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current 
liSTORY,  to  The  Cyclopedic  Review  of  Current  History,  the  latter  half 
the  title  being  retained  as  the  common  name  of  the  publication;  the  size  of 
kge  was  changed  and  the  number  of  pages  increased.     While  the  annual  sub- 
iription  price  remained  the  same  ($1,50),  the  price  for  single  copies  was  reduced 
»m  50  cents  to  40  cents.     It  was  also  decided  to  discontinue  dating  the  magazine, 
knd  instead  to  designate  the  numbers  by  the  quarter  of  the  year  covered. 

'OLUME  III  VOLUnE  IV 

No.  I.     First  Quarter — Contains  a  history  of  No.  1.     First   Quarter — Contains  a  history 


No.  1.  May,  1S92 — Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter  endinfi^  March  31,  1892. 

No.  2.  Aug.,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1892. 

No.  3.  Dec.,  1892— Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter  ending  Septemher  30,  1892. 

No.  4.  March,  1893— Contains  a  his^ry  of 
the  quarter  ending  December  81,  1892. 


fcbe  quarter  ending  March  81,  1893. 

No.  II.  Second  Quarter— Contains  &  history 
it  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1893. 

No.  III.  Third  quarter — Contains  a  history 
if  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1893. 

No.  iV.  Fourth  quarter — Contains  a  history 
of  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  81,  1893. 


of  the  quarier  ending  March  81,  1894. 

No.  11.  Second  Quarter — Contains  a  history 
of  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1894. 

No.  HI.  Third  quarter— Contains  a  history 
of  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  1894. 

No.  IV.  Fourth  quarter — ^Containn  a  his- 
tory  of  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31 ,  1894. 


VOLUME  V 

No  I      First  Quarter— Contains  a  history  of  No.  III.     Third  Quarter— Contains  a  bistory 

»  the  quarter  ending  March  81,  1895.  of  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1895. 

No  II  Second  Quarter— Con  tains  a  history  No.  I  v.  Fourth  Quarter— Contains  a  his- 
*  of  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1896.  tory  of  the  quarter  ending  December  81.  1895. 

The  four  Quarters  are  issued  as  early  as  possible  in  the  months  of  May  (Ist 
Quar.),  August  (2d  ijuar.),  November  (3d  Quar.),  and  February  (4th  Quar.). 

(  Subscription,  $1.50  per  Annum  in  Advance.    To  Foreign  Countries,  $1.75. 
v^     •  \  Single  Copies,  40c  each. 

■^l*ICfi^-S  CloSi  Binding,  per  volume,  $2.00. 
■-     *  1.%/^^*^  J   Library  Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  per  volume,  $2.50. 

PostlMid      V  Hall"  Morocco,        *         **  2.50. 

HISTORY.— Readers  of  Cxjkrent  History  will  liear  in  mind  that  it  really  is  what  it 
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LI  HUN«-CHAN«. 

A  MONO  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  that  of  the  great  Chinese 
viceroy,  Earl  Li  Hung-Chang.  A  unique  personality, 
representative  of  a  nation  far  exceeding  any  other  in  num- 
bers— a  nation  mysterious  in  its  almost  incredible  anti- 
quity, yet  with  some  characteristics  of  an  enduring  infancy 
— this  man  appears  thrice  in  strong  relief  against  the  back- 
ground of  startling  events  which  have  made  memorable 
the  recent  months.  In  the  first  of  these  scenes  he  is,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  for  the  first  time  on  foreign  soil, 
ending  a  war  of  a  few  months  by  a  treaty  in  which  his 
nation,  the  most  self-satisfied  on  earth,  confesses  itself 
hopelessly  vanquished  on  land  and  sea  by  an  adversary 
small  and  despised;  and  yet  he  is  bearing  himself  with  un- 
swerving dignity.  In  the  second  scene  he  is  in  the  ancient 
Muscovfte  capital  at  the  coronation  of  the  czar,  where,  in 
the  grandest  and  most  august  assemblage  of  nations  and 
their  potentates  that  the  modern  world  has  seen,  no  figure 
draws  more  of  questioning  regard  than  his.  In  the  tliird 
scene,  closing  only  a  few  weeks  since,  this  delegate  from 
the  slumberous  Orient,  where  a  thousand  years  leave 
scarcely  more  mark  than  does  a  single  day,  is  in  the  whirl 
of  our  American  life,  tumultuous  in  its  business  activity, 
hysterical  in  its  vices  and  its  virtues,  and  is  moving  through 
it  all  with  the  grave  look  of  mingled  wisdom  and  inquisi- 
tiveness  sometimes  seen  on  the  face  of  a  child.  The  great- 
est living  Asiatic  making  the  tour  of  Europe  and  crossing 
the  continent  of  America  at  an  hour  so  critical  for  his  na- 
tion as  the  present,  offers  an  interesting  study  in  his  history 
and  his  personality,  and  suggests  momentous  questions  of 
commercial  and  diplomatic  relations.  What  is  the  man 
aiming  to  do?    What  is  he  able  to  do?    W^hat  does  he  show 
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of  the  attitude  of  China  toward  modern  civilization?  What 
political,  social,  moral  changes  in  the  great  Eastern  world 
does  he  herald?  While  little  answer  to  these  questions  is 
here  attempted,  some  of  the  facts  that  seem  most  pertinent 
are  offered,  with  their  suggestions  and  intimations.  The 
enigma  of  the  Orient  remains. 

Li  Huno-Chano  [pronounced  Lee  Iloong  Chdng]  was  bom  in 
1822  at  Hofei,  a  little  citj  in  the  province  of  An-Huei,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  central  China.  The  Li  family  ^in  China  the  first  name 
corresponds  to  oar  last  or  surname)  is  purely  Chinese  without  mix- 
ture of  Manchu  blood.  Though  resident  in  Hofei  through  many 
generations,  it  had  never  been  notable.  The  father  of  the  statesman 
who  is  our  theme  became  one  of  the  class  of  literati  in  virtue  of  his 
degree  taken  at  the  district  examinations  in  ("hinese  literature,  which 
are  the  only  door  for  entrance  to  official  or  social  rank;  but  he  never 
made  his  way  beyond  this  lowest  step.  Young  Li  was  studious  from 
his  early  years;  and,  after  taking  his  first  degree  at  the  government 
district  examinations,  he  passed  upward  through  the  two  successive 
grades  of  scholastic  honor  (the  provincial  and  the  imperial),  winning 
distinction  among  20,000  competitors  at  the  triennial  imperial  exam- 
ination at  Peking  in  1849.  Afterward  he  gained  admission  to  the 
Han-lin  college,  an  institution  whose  members  receive  salaries  while 
awaiting  their  turn  for  appointment  in  the  government  service.  These 
scholars  take  rank  as  nobles,  for  there  is  in  China  no  hereditary  no- 
bility. The  imperial  blood  gives  a  rank  almost  celestial,  and  the 
princes  of  that  blood  hold  some  of  the  high  offices  of  the  country;  but 
aside  from  these  few  the  most  important  posts,  civil  and  military, 
are  open  to  the  lowest  subject,  and  are  reaciied  only  through  attain- 
ments in  (i^inese  literature  as  attested  by  the  three  grades  of  severe 
scholastic  examinations.  As  the  scholastic  standard  has  scarcely 
changed  for  2,000  years,  literary  attainment  is  far  other  than  that 
known  in  Western  lands.  The  Chinese  literary  man  is  not  expected 
to  have  acquaintance  with  mathematics  or  any  of  the  natural  sciences, 
or  foreign  languages,  or  universal  history.  Of  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakes- 
peare, Michelangelo,  Charlemagne,  he  may  not  have  even  ueard.  He 
must  have  mastered  and  largely  memorized  the  political  and  ethical 
philosophy  of  Confucius  and  other  Chinese  classics  including  the  lin- 
cient  poets  of  the  nation,  and  he  must  be  an  adept  in  the  fearful  and 
interminable  complexities  of  the  Chinese  literary  language.  The 
native  intellectual  force  of  Li  HungChang  is  evinced  by  its  surviving 
the  unnatural  strain  of  such  a  mechanical  system  of  education;  and 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  careful  observers  make  the  same  remark  con- 
cerning some  other  Chinese  officials  of  the  present  day. 

The  Tai-Ping  rebellion  (1851-64),  ranking  as  the  greatest  in  mod- 
ern times  for  devastation  of  property  and  destruction  of  life,  called 
Li  from  a  life  of  study  to  a  military  activity  for  which  he  had  had  no 
fit  training,  but  in  which  he  showed  unusual  ability.  The  rebels, 
having  captured  and  plundered  town  after  town,  at  length  possessed 
themselves  of  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital,  and  gathered  to  their 
standard  100,000  fighting  men.  Their  march  through  Li*8  native 
province  toward  the  capital  of  the  empire  incited  him  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  home  troops,  with  which  he  harassed  the  rebel  army,  hang- 
ing on  their  rear  and  cutting  their  communications.  His  conspicu- 
ous patriotism  and  ability  in  the  crisis,  which  ended  in  a  general  re- 
pulse of  the  r()bels,  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Tseng  Kwo-Fan, 
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commander-in-cbief  of  the  Chinese  armies,  then  the  greatest  China- 
man known  to  foreign  nations,  father  of  Marquis  Tseng,  long  the 
Chinese  minister  to  Ureat  Britain.  Li's  militia  were  incorporated 
into  the  main  army,  and  he  was  given  important  military  commands. 

After  the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  China  ending  in  the  captare 
of  Peking  (1860)  had  given  the  almost  quenched  relNellion  a  revival 
which  again  endangered  the  imperial  dynasty,  Li  was  appointed 
(1861)  viceroy  or  ^vernor  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  w^ith  his  resi- 
dence at  Shanghai.  This  was  an  important  epoch  in  his  life.  He  was 
at  the  age  of  forty  years.  In  Shanghai,  with  its  dominant  European 
population  and  influence,  Li — to  whom  recent  events  had  shown  the 
wcsakness  of  China,  especially  in  its  methods  and  weapons  of  warfare 
— was  brought  into  close  connection  with  foreigners,  and  doubtless 
gained  much  of  that  liberty  from  the  trammels  of  Chinese  precedent 
and  conservatism  which  has  made  him  ever  since  the  often  distrusted 
and  savagely  opposed,  but  always  the  finally  indisp)ensable,  leader 
of  his  nation  and  mainstay  of  the  throne. 

His  province  became  the  scene  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  of  the  re- 
bellion. He  took  the  field  in  person  and  showed  remarkable  military 
abilities.  Immediately  under  Li*s  command  was  a  legion  recruited 
from  European  adventurers,  always  numerous  in  Shanghai,  organized 
and  led  on  modern  methods  by  Frederick  Town  send  Ward,  a  native 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  had  been  appointed  admiral -general  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  emperor  of  China.  Ward's  legion,  well  trained  and  skil- 
fully handled  by  him,  soon  became  noted  for  its  dashing  bravery; 
and  from  its  series  of  brilliant  successes  the  Chinese  called  it  the 
'*  Ever  Victorious  Army."         « 

General  Ward  was  killed  in  battle  in  1868,  and  his  legion  passed 
under  the  leadership  of  that  strange  hero,  Charles  George  Gordon, 
then  major  In  the  British  army,  afterward  major-general  m  the  Son- 
dan.  Li's  close  official  association  with  Gordon,  and  the  curious  per- 
sonal relations  between  the  two  men — an  intimate  friendship,  diversi- 
fied occasionally  like  that  of  two  boys,  by  fierce  but  transient  dis- 
agreements— had  doubtless  much  influence  in  opening  the  Chinaman's 
mind  to  Western  ideas.  It  must  have  been  to  him  like  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  disagreements,  so  sharp  that  Gordon  repeatedly  re- 
signed his  commission  and  as  often  resumed  it,  resulted  from  the  im- 
mense contrast  in  all  their  inherited  and  habitual  modes  of  thought. 
Most  memorable  of  these  disagreements,  and  to  Gordon  most  honor- 
able, was  one  occasioned  by  Li's  action  in  1863,  after  the  final  battle, 
in  immediately  beheading  the  captured  rebel  chieftains  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  Gordon  at  Soochow  on  his  pledge,  known  to  Li,  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  The  Scotchman's  indignation  at  this  base 
and  cruel  act  was  like  a  flame  of  fire.  It  is  credibly  reported  that  in 
the  first  flush  of  his  terrible  anger  he  seized  a  weapon  and  sallied 
forth  to  find  Li  and  take  his  life  as  forfeit  for  his  violation  of  mili- 
tary honor,  and  that  Li — warned  of  the  danger — withdrew  into  hid- 
ing. Afterward  Gordon's  wrath  was  appeased.  His  English  advis- 
ers urged  on  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  at  that  time  knew 
almost  nothing  of  the  modern  mitigations  of  cruel  war,  nor  of  keep- 
ing pledges  made  to  an  enemy,  nor  of  the  sacred n ess  with  which  a 
human  life  is  invested  in  Christian  lands;  also  the  fact  that  the  be- 
headed rebels  had  habitually  practiced  the  most  horrid  cruelties  and 
had  led  a  rebellion  in  which  20,000.000  lives  had  been  sacrificed 
and  whole  provinces  devastated;  moreover,  that  after  their  surrender 
they  had  been  refractory  and  insolent  instead  of  submissive.     Gordon 
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gradually  allowed  his  wrath  to  cool,  consented  to  retain  his  command, 
and,  till  the  end  of  his  life,  held  friendly  relations  with  the  viceroy. 
The  peculiar  quality  of  the  friendship  hetween  these  two  leaders  of 
men  is  evident;  and  it,  together  with  Li*s  reverential  friendship  for 
(General  Urant,  may  perhaps  stand  as  various  types  of  whatever  real 
sympathy — except  that  developed  in  the  Christian  fellowship — is 
likely  to  obtain  between  people  of  the  West  and  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Chinamen.  There  can  be,  there  must  be  sympathy  and  kindly 
acts;  but  the  element  of  a  firm  reciprocal  confidence  will  probably  be 
of  slow  growth.  Ijetters  from  Gordon  are  extant,  and  some  have 
been  published,  in  which  he  depicts  L'i  as  always  pressing  to  make 
every  possible  use  of  him,  but  as  never  giving  him  his  confidence. 
He  complains  that  Li  was  accustomed  to  claim  for  his  Chinese  troops 
more  than  their  share  of  credit  for  the  results  achieved  in  fight.  A 
thoughtful  writer,  however,  has  pointed  out  that  the  viceroy's  conduct 
in  these  respects  may  seem  not  entirely  unreasonable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Gordon  was  doubtless  the  only  foreigner  serving  under  Li 
actuated  by  any  motive  higher  than  self-interest,  and  that  even  Gor- 
don distinctly  asserted  that  he  was  before  all  else  a  British  oflScer 
with  British  interests  first  at  heart.  The  viceroy,  in  his  friendship 
of  later  years  with  General  Grant,  seems  to  have  made  a  great  ad- 
vance on  his  earlier  type — his  confidence  becoming  veneration.  But 
Grant,  as  a  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  mightiest  military  com- 
manders and  civil  potentates  on  earth,  may  have  appeared  almost  as 
a  god  in  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  see  divine  honors  paid  to  par- 
ents and  ancestors  after  death,  and  likewise  to  the  living  em|>eror. 

From  the  campaign  which  endec^the  terrible  Tai-Ping  rebellion, 
Earl  Li  HungChang  came  forth  with  a  repute  above  that  of  any 
other  man  in  his  nation  for  ability  as  a  soldier,  as  an  administrator  of 
government,  and  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  endued  with  the  three- 
eyed  peacock  feather  and  the  yellow  jacket,  special  marks  of  impe- 
rial favor  and  of  lofty  authority.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  emperor 
and  the  Tsung-li- Yamen,  the  high  council  which  formally  has  charge 
of  foreign  relations,  have  left  much  of  their  ordinary  work  in  his 
hands,  and  have  turned  instantly  to  him  in  every  delicate  crisis  and 
in  every  great  emergency  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Earl  Li  held  the  oflSce  of  viceroy  of 
Chi-Lf;  having  been  made  successor  to  the  great  Tseng  Kwo-Fan  in 
1870.  To  this  position  he  was  appointed  because  of  the  peculiarly 
difficult  and  critical  situation  of  affairs  in  that  province  due  to  the 
atrocious  massacre  at  Tientsin  in  that  year  of  the  French  consul  and 
his  wife  and  twenty-one  other  foreigners  mostly  French  Koman  Catho- 
lic sisters,  with  the  destruction  of  the  French  consulate  and  cathe- 
dral. The  danger  of  the  situation  —a  danger  of  war  with  France — 
was  in  the  fact  that  the  crime  was  known  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  authorities  of  the  city.  Grave  questions  of  punishment  of 
the  offenders,  restoration  of  order,  protection  of  foreigners,  repara- 
tion to  sufferers,  and  satisfaction  to  the  French  government,  were  to  be 
settled  by  the  new  governor.  On  one  hand  the  populace  were  en- 
raged; on  the  other  hand  France  was  threatening  swift  and  dire  ven- 
geance. The  imperial  authorities,  perplexed  and  alarmed,  looked  to 
Li  for  extrication  from  their  trouble.  The  new  viceroy  proved  him- 
self fully  able  to  cope  with  the  dangers  of  the  crisis:  with  mingled 
tact  and  force,  and  with  provision  of  indemnity,  he  quelled  both  the 
domestic  tumult  and  the  foreign  menace. 
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This  Ticeroj|ilt7  (of  Clii-Li),  though  less  lucrative  than  many 
others,  is  more  dignified  and  honorable  as  comprising  within  its  lim- 
its the  capital,  eightj-five  miles  from  its  chief  city  Tientsin;  so  that  its 
viceroy  is  guardian  of  the  sacred  person  of  the  emperor.  Earl  Li  has 
held  also,  almost  continuously  through  a  quarter  of  a  century,  sev- 
eral high  offices  in  the  imperial  government,  such  as  secretary  to  the 
grand  council  of  state,  superintendent  of  foreign  trade  for  the  north- 
em  ports,  superintendent  of  coast  defense  for  the  northern  district, 
senior-guardian  of  the  heir-apparent.  The  burdens  which  this  man 
has  carried  during  all  these  years,  and  the  range  both  of  his  resjson- 
sibilities  and  of  his  opportunities  as  a  ruler  of  a  vast  empire,  are 
amazing.  Without  recognition  as  prime  minister,  for  China  knows 
no  such  office,  he  has  discharged  many  of  the  duties  ordinarily  as- 
signed to  such  a  functionary.  Within  his  scope  have  been  all  ques- 
tions of  internfd  administration,  of  dealing  with  the  outlying  depen- 
dencies, of  diplomacy  and  foreign  relations — questions  of  domestic 
detail  annoying  by  their  p)ettines8,  questions  of  broad  policy  moment- 
ous for  peace  or  war  on  the  international  field.  It  is  believed  that  he 
h&s  concluded  more  treaties  than  the  foreign  office  at  Peking,  besides 
acting  as  chief  adviser  in  all  treaties  which  that  office  has  made; 
while  all  regulations  of  traffic  and  intercourse  under  the  treaties 
have  been  decided  and  applied  by  him.  His  also  has  been  the  chief 
burden  of  providing  and  distributing  relief  for  the  helpless  myriads  in 
the  frequent  times  of  local  famine.  In  the  great  famine  of  1877-78, 
when  in  Chi-Li  and  neighboring  provinces  9,000,000  people  were  re- 
ported to  have  perished,  Li  was  the  great  organizer  and  leader  in  all 
manner  of  relief,  raising  funds  and  bringing  in  supplies,  and  provid- 
ing from  his  own  table,  it  is  said,  for  more  than  1,000  persons  daily. 

Another  line  of  work,  more  accordant  with  his  natural  tastes,  but 
beset  with  appalling  difficulties,  was  that  of  literally  creating  mili- 
tary and  naval  defenses  for  the  northern  coasts  and  for  the  approaches 
to  the  capital.  Not  only  was  China  then  as  defenseless  as  the  United 
States  ten  years  ago,  with  antiquated  earth-works,  helpless  ships,  and 
harmless  cannon,  but  China  had  no  class  of  military  or  naval  experts 
trained  or  capable  of  quick  training  in  the  science  of  war,  no  great  es- 
tablishments for  producing  swift  and  powerful  vessels  or  war  mate- 
rials. Moreover,  Li  himself  had  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  war;  and  the  whole  government  service  was  little  else 
than  an  organized  incompetency,  with  feeble  check  on  corruption. 
The  work  which,  against  such  obstacles,  the  man  accomplished  in 
providing  defense  and  in  other  great  departments  of  his  office,  de- 
fective as  in  parts  that  work  was,  shows  his  wonderful  versatility  of 
mind,  his  organizing  and  executive  ability,  his  indomitable  persever- 
ance, and  his  unresting  labor.  More  impressive  does  all  this  become 
when  we  remember  that  his  most  important  measures  were  under  con- 
stant attack  from  the  official  Chinese  ignorance,  prejudice,  suspicion,  or 
jealousy,  and  were  also  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  foreigners  who 
formed  dishonest  combinations  for  selfish  advantage.  Of  the  official 
imbecility  two  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Chester  Holcombe — long  in 
the  United  States  legation  at  Peking,  and  for  a  time  acting  minister 
to  China — as  within  his  immediate  knowledge. 

"The  viceroy,  having  placed  expensive  machinery  in  the  Kai-Pinf?  coal 
mines,  with  a  view  to  furnish  supplies  of  coal  for  th«  naval  and  mercantile  ma- 
rine, a  hi^h  otfltrial  at  Peking;  apiiealod  to  the  thrcme,  askhifr  that  the  mines 
nii^ht  be  closed,  and  the  viceroy  held  guilty  and  punished  for  sacrileire,  upon 
the  irronnd  that  the  extraction  of  coal  by  machinery  disturbed  the  bones  of  his 
imperial  majesty's  ancestors  then  calmly  reposing  in  the  imperial  c*emetery 
forty  miles  distant." 
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Another  offloial  besoui^ht  the  emperor  to  eommand  Li  to  cease  all  his  mod- 
em innovations,  and  to  report  hiroseif  for  punishment,  on* the  ground  that  the 
introdactlon  by  him  of  forel^ni  Arts  and  appliances  had  ansered  the  imperial 
dra|(on,  and  had  thus  caused  unusually  heavy  rains  resulting  In  floods  with  large 
loss  of  property  and  life. 

The  attitude  of  the  Western  governments  in  regard  to  Chinese 
development  and  advancement,  however  it  may  be  deemed  natural 
and  excusable,  certainly  has  not  been  greatly  helpful  to  reforms  by 
Li  Hung- Chang,  nor  entirely  praiseworthy  in  itself.  It  needs  excuse. 
Christian  churches,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  indeed  put 
forth,  through  the  hands  of  able  and  devoted  men  and  women,  noble 
and  most  helpful  efforts  for  enlightening  and  uplifting  the  vast  dark 
masses  of  the  population;  and  the  signs  are  multiplying  that  the  self- 
denying  missionaries  and  their  work  have  deeply  impressed  some  of 
the  highest  officials  in  the  empire.  A  few  recent  months  show  far 
greater  success  in  winning  converts  and  earnest  hearers  than  mission- 
aries had  met  previously  in  long  periods  of  years.  But  the  European 
|)owers  and  the  United  States  government  have  shown  little  sympathy 
with  Earl  Li  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  a  new  China.  In  1875,  when  he 
had  requested  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  United  States  army,  a 
visitor  m  China,  to  draw  up  for  him  a  scheme  for  a  Chinese  military 
school  modelled  on  the  West  Point  academy — a  request  which  was 
welcomed — the  officer  met  rebuke  when  reporting  the  incident  to  the 
department  of  state  at  Washington;  and  the  policy  of  this  government 
was  declared  to  be  to  aid  and  encourage  China  in  only  the  peaceful  arts 
of  commerce.  Great  Britain  has  even  discouraged  movements  for  estab- 
lishing manufacturing  industries  in  China.  Had  Elarl  Li  had  for  his 
plans  the  encouragement  which  he  sought  from  the  lands  of  enlight- 
enment against  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  hi&  own  people  twenty  years 
before  the  war  with  Japan,  that  war  of  a  few  weeks  would  not  have 
left  his  people  prostrate  and  helpless  before  a  nation  of  one-sixth  their 
size.  Neither — as  Britain  may  now  too  late  take  note — would  Russia 
find,  as  she  probably  will,  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  with 
their  coast,  open  to  her  whenever  she  shall  judge  that  the  time  has 
come  for  her  to  take  her  way  therein. 

Earl  Li  seems  to  have  held  his  place  in  the  regard  and  confidence  of 
his  imperial  master  until  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan.  C-omplaints 
from  ttie  censors,  an  absurd  body  of  imbecile  fault-finders,  were  fre- 
quently lodged  against  hiiu  at  the  palace;  and  on  several  occasions  he 
was  summoned  to  Peking  and  reprimanded — usually  with  the  ulti- 
mate result  that  he  returned  to  his  viceroyalty  with  increase  of  privi- 
lege. His  singular  abilities  and  his  loyal  fidelity  made  him  too  valu- 
able to  be  diHf)ensed  with.  Also  he  had,  it  is  said,  an  astute  and 
powerful  friend  at  court  in  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  thwarted  the 
factions  which  have  long  sought  his  overthrow.  Three  times,  how- 
t^ver,  the  cen.Hors  prevailed  against  him  for  a  short  ))eriod,  and  he  was 
punished  according  to  their  demands  by  degradation  in  rank  and  (at 
two  of  the  times)  deprival  of  feather  and  yellow  jacket — the  first  time 
because  of  his  taniiness  in  putting  down  the  Nienfei  rebellion  in  1868; 
II  second  time  be<*ause  the  grand  canal  of  which  he  had  special  charge 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  unprecedented  fl(K)d  in  1871;  a  third  time 
during  the  war  with  Japan,  because  of  the  Chinese  defeats  in  Korea 
and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river.  But  in  every  case,  having 
within  a  few  weeks  re-<istablished  his  good  standing,  either  by  recti- 
fying his  orror  or  by  proving  that  he  had  committed  no  error,  he  put 
his  enemies  to  shame  by  receiving  again  his  rank,  feather,  and  jacket. 

lii's  connection  with  the  Korean  question  and  with  its  resulting 
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war  seems  to  have  been  officially  misrepresented  in  his  own  country. 
The  Korean  qaestion  refers  to  a  situation  which  has  been  aptly 
likened  to  that  to  which  the  '* Monroe  doctrine'*  refers.  The  rela- 
tion of  Korea  to  China  was  not  one  of  vassalage,  as  has  often  been 
supposed:  it  was  the  "  peculiar  relation  "  of  a  small  nation  to  a  great 
one.  by  which  the  greater,  refraining  from  interference  with  the 
smaller,  forbade  interference  from  other  nations.  This  was  for  a  safe- 
guard of  China  and  Japan  as  against  each  other,  and  of  all  concerned 
as  against  Russia,  inasmuch  as  Kussian  possession  of  the  Korean  penin- 
sula would  menace  both  C'hina  and  Japan.  Li  Hung- Chang,  sus- 
picious of  ultimate  Russian  designs  on  Korea,  advised  that  little 
Hermit  Kingdom  to  strengthen  its  position  by  entering  into  treaties 
with  the  Western  powers;  and  its  first  treaty  was  made  with  the  United 
States  in  1882. 

When  Korean  relations  had  ^own  involved,  in  1S94.  and  war 
with  Japan  was  threatened,  Li  used  his  efforts  to  avert  it,  knowing  the 
military  weakness  of  China  as  the  emperor's  conceited  and  impiacti- 
cable  councillors  did  not.  Their  advice  was  followed,  till  China,  re- 
duced to  dire  extremity,  turned  as  usual  to  Li,  and  sent  him  to  make 
a  peace.  He  sent  for  the  distinguished  diplomat,  General  John  Wat- 
son Foster  of  Indiana,  United  States  minister  to  Mexico  under  Presi- 
dent Grant,  and  successor  of  Mr.  Blaine  as  secretary  of  state  under 
President  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mr.  Foster  was  duly  commissioned  as 
confidential  adviser  to  the  emperor  of  China  in  forming  a  treaty  of 
peace.  He  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  some  of  the 
Japanese  statesmen.  Li,  who  bad  thus  showed  his  wisdcm  in  fi^eeking 
wiso  advice,  found  more  favor  with  the  Japanese  than  they  would 
have  shown  to  any  other  Chinese  commissioner.  He  consented  to  a 
cession  of  the  Leao-Tong  peninsula,  which  excited  fierce  wrath  in  his 
own  land,  but  was  necessary  in  order  to  gain  for  China  escape  from 
harsher  terms.  This  cession  was  soon  annulled  by  the  European 
powers.  The  annulment,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  expected  by 
the  two  men  who  were  acting  for  China;  but  the  charge  that  Li  had 
previous  information  from  Europe  that  the  cession  would  be  an- 
nulled, has  been  denied  explicitly  and  on  the  very  highest  authority. 
No  such  information  was  necessary.  An  experienced  diplomat  could 
scarcely  have  judged  otherwise  than  that  Russia  at  lea{:t  would  never 
permit  Japan's  domination  of  Korea  or  permanent  possession  of  any 
territory  on  the  continent  so  near  the  Chinese  capital  and  the  Russian 
boundary.  The  viceroy,  returning  to  Cliina,  found  that  the  treaty 
had  raised  a  tempest  of  denunciation.  All  the  other  viceioys  and 
nearly  all  the  generals,  also  representatives  of  three  European  powers, 
endeavored  to  prevent  its  ratification  by  the  emperor.  Was  there  in 
some  foreign  quarters  a  willingness  that  the  war  should  go  on  till 
China  had  been  weakened  sufficiently  for  dismemberment?  Earl  J^i 
did  not  quail.  He  declared  that  China,  rejecting  the  treaty,  would 
fare  far  worse.  He  insisted  that  in  any  event  China  must  keep  faith 
with  Japan.  He  carried  his  point:  the  young  emperor  ratified  the 
treaty.  Time  soon  justified  Li's  advice  and  the  emperor's  accordant 
action. 

Li  Hung-Chang  has  never  shown  antagonism  to  Christian  mission- 
aries. Ind^d  he  has  protected  them,  at  first  perhaps  under  stress  of 
international  obligations,  and  afterward  recognizing  them  as  heralds 
of  the  improvements  which  he  was  desirous  to  introduce  from  Western 
lands.  Later,  he  was  impressed  by  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
immense  good  which,  in  the  name- of  Christ,  they  were  achieving  in 
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caring  for  the  bodily  wants  of  tbe  sick,  the  degraded,  and  the  miser- 
able. The  immense  superiority  of  their  educational  and  medical 
work  also  commanded  his  attention.  The  societies  whose  combined 
delegations  presented  their  respects  to  him  recently  in  New  York, 
maintain  in  his  country  733  missionaries,  of  whom  97  are  physicians; 
400  schools  of  various  grades;  and  60  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
wherein  were  treated  (1895)  493,089  patients.  The  viceroy  reports 
that  his  first  clear  knowledge  of  Western  lands  and  affairs  he  received 
from  a  missionary.  Dr.  Martin,  for  forty  years  president  of  the  Im- 
perial University  at  Peking.  In  recent  years  Earl  Li  has  repeatedly 
guarded  missionary  interests;  and  he  is  reported  as  a  personal  con- 
tributor to  some  of  their  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  amone  the  largest 
hospitals  in  the  world.  He  received  with  great  cordiality  the  mis- 
sionary delegation  in  New  York,  expressing  warm  appreciation  of 
their  work;  and  assuring  them  of  his  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
message — startling  message  to  a  pagan  mind — which  the  Christians, 
Japanese  as  well  as  others,  sent  to  him  in  Japan  after  the  attack  on 
his  life.  The  message  simply  assured  him  of  their  sympathy,  and 
that  they  were  praying  Uod  for  his  recovery.  Since  he  has  so  recently 
recalled  this  Christian  message,  we  quote  from  his  reply  which  his 
American  adviser  on  the  treaty,  Mr.  «fohn  W.  Foster,  reports  in  full. 
Li's  son  replied  on  his  behalf  as  follows: 

"  My  father  has  directed  me  to  write  the  foUowinir.  dictated  from  his  bed, 
in  reply  to  your  address.  He  Is  deeply  moved  by  the  sentiments  of  kindly  soUoi- 
tude  fur  his  welfare  expressed  in  your  address,  and  feels  that  the  prayers  you 
have  offered  for  hts  recovery  cannot  have  been  unheard  by  tbe  Power  who  con- 
trols human  destinies.  *  *  *  He  believes  that  his  life  has  been  spared  to 
him  for  some  wise  purpose  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  to  fathom;  but  he  will 
venture  to  interpret  his  good  fortune  as  an  indication  *  *  *  that  he  may 
yet  do  some  good  in  the  world    •    •    •." 

It  is  not  wise  nor  just  to  claini  him  aa  a  Christian  convert  on  such 
.expressions  as  these  at  such  a  time.  Probably,  as  far  as  his  intellec- 
tual processes  deal  with  the  subject  of  religion,  he  remains  an  agnos- 
tic of  the  Confucian  type,  still  holding  to  the  veneration,  amounting 
to  divine  worship,  of  parents,  according  to  the  central  precept  of 
Confucian  philosophy.  For  this  precept  is  woven  into  the  texture  of 
the  whole  political  fabric — the  emperor  being  worshipped  as  the 
fatherly  head  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  at 
least  the  wall  of  prejudice  has  been  broken  down  in  his  mind,  and 
therefore  probably  in  many  other  minds  in  China,  so  that  Christianity 
and  its  civilization  can  at  least. find  there  an  open  field.  An  open 
field  is  all  that  it  asks. 

Li's  friendship  with  General  Grant  has  been  alluded  to.  The 
viceroy  evidently  holds  the  great  soldier  in  enduring  memory.  His 
own  declaration  was,  that  to  stand  at  his  friend's  tomb  and  pay  there 
the  rites  of  friendship,  was  one  of  his  purposes  in  his  American  visit. 
With  his  suite  and  a  distinguished  company  he  went  to  the  superb 
mausoleum  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  as  to  a  shrine,  bringing  rich 
votive  offerings  of  flowers  Entering  with  all  solemnity  of  move- 
ment and  of  feature,  he  remained  a  while  alone  with  the  dead,  and 
came  forth  with  visible  signs  of  emotion.  Li  Hung-Chang  has  always 
lieen  credited  with  a  rare  faculty  in  judging  of  men.  He  has  doubt- 
less met  public  men  more  astute  in  affairs,  with  more  of  the  sagacity 
that  furthers  self-interest  without  visibly  invading  the  interests  of 
others.  But  probably  he  had  not  met  a  public  man  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  whom  simplicity,  sincerity,  directness,  magnanimity,  were 
personified — a  man  not  only  utterly  unselfish,  but  also  utterly  unoon- 
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scions  of  his  anselfishness.  Here  was  one  of  the  plainest,  least  demon- 
strative of  men;  jet  in  the  showy  gilded  Orient  he  made  perhaps  his 
chief  capture:  he  captured  the  greatest  living  Asiatic.  Surely,  "of 
one  hlood  hath  God  made  all  the  nations  of  men  that  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth." 

Li  Hang-Changes  remarkable  career  as  a  ruler^  and  his 
recent  tour  througn  the  Western  lands,  suggest  questions 
as  to  the  future  of  China,  in  her  trade,  her  civilization, 
her  social  condition,  and  her  international  relations.  But 
to  these  questions  there  is  no  easy  answer:  they  severally 
are  parts  of  that  grand  enigma  which  is  China  herself. 

Two  things  are  becoming  increasingly  evident:  one, 
that  the  viceroy  himself  sees  the  necessity  of  change,  no 
longer  regarding  the  conservatism  which  is  the  habit  and 
the  heritage  of  2,000  years  as  being  the  supreme  wisdom. 
This,  with  the  consideration  that  he  either  represents,  or 
will  develop  and  lead,  a  class  of  men  like-minded  with 
himself,  is  a  signal  of  hope.  The  other  evident  fact  is 
that  reform  will  be  slow-paced,  at  least  in  all  its  earlier 
stages.  The  delay  will  be  tedious.  The  immediate 
changes  predicted  from  the  shock  of  the  defeat  by  Japan 
have  not  occurred.  The  reasons  are  very  plain.*  There  is 
in  China  no  public  spirit,  no  patriotism,  no  glory  in  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  national  good,  except  in  a  few  rare  souls. 
The  place  of  these  inspiring  forces  is  occupied  by  their 
caricature,  a  supreme  national  self-satisfaction,  ignorant, 
bigoted,  inwoven  with  a  superstition  neither  artistic  nor 
poetic  nor  romantic,  but  incredibly  childish  and  inane. 

Careful  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  uplift 
must  come  from  other  lands.  We  of  European  stock  must 
confess  that  it  was  so  with  our  own  ancestors,  into  whose 
savage  darkness  the  light  shone  first  from  Western  Asia. 
From  the  farther  West  in  Europe  and  America,  our  light 
must  now  be  cast  back  and  beyond  to  the  farthest  East. 

The  first  needs,  from  a  material  point  of  view,  are  rail- 
roads and  machinery;  from  asocial  and  ethical  point  of  view, 
an  ennobling  spiritual  faith;  and,  as  adjuncts  and  heralds 
of  these,  an  impulse  and  an  upward  guidance  from  more 
favored  lands  along  all  the  lines  of  education  in  science 
and  the  arts.  A  faint  stir  of  desire  is  beginning  to  be 
manifest  in  the  empire  in  all  these  directions.  Commerce 
may  be  expected  gradually  to  find  or  open  the  roads  of 
this  various  advance.  The  chief  specific  obstacle  to  any 
and  every  improvement  is  the  official  board  of  censors,  an 
embodiment  of  captious  and  supercilious  fault-finding,  a 
citadel  of  antiquated  absurdity.     It  is  presumed  that  Li 
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Uuug-Chatig  sees  the  true  nature  of  this  venerated  clog, 
since  he  has  had  to  make  his  way  steadily  against  it;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  may  be  able  to  induce  the  youthful 
emperor  to  use  his  arbitrary  power  as  the  Son  of  Heaven  to 
beneficial  purpose  by  an  edict  ending  the  ancient  abuse. 
Li  Hung-Chang  was  welcomed  among  us  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  exalted  rank^  his  personal  character,  and 
his  long  and  faithful  service  as  ruler  of  a  great  nation. 
From  the  Pacific  coast,  departing,  he  sent  back  assurances 
of  friendship  and  a  gracious  farewell. 


J^^a^i^'^^l^^ifs^f^f:^?''*'^^ 
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"^JO  previous  campaign  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  surpassed  that  of  189()  in  complexity  of 
party  antagonisms  or  difficulty  of  forecasting  results.  At 
this  writing  (Oct.  1),  no  fewer  than  eight  different  par- 
tisan organizations  have  shared  in  determining  the  out- 
come, namely,  the  republican,  the  democratic  (regular), 
the  silver,  the  populist,  the  national  democratic,  the  pro- 
hibition, the  national,  and  the  socialist-labor  parties.  Of 
these,  however,  the  silver  party  is  not  properly  to  be 
ranked  as  a  really  separate  organization:  at  its  national 
convention  its  action  was  little  more  than  a  simple  in- 
dorsement of  the  democratic  ticket  and  platform;  but 
it  nowhere  nominated  a  state  ticket;  and,  where  it  held 
state  conventions,  merely  declared  in  favor  of  electors  al: 
ready  nominated  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Sewall.  The  populist  party,  too,  by  its  indorsement  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  is  very  closely  affiliated  with  that  remark- 
able development  of  democracy  which  at  Chicago  planted 
the  standard  of  free  silver  upon  the  grave  of  the  historic 
principles  and  leadership  of  the  party  of  Jefferson.  It 
was  only  the  refusal  of  the  populist  party  to  indorse  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Sewall  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  its 
persistent  demand  for  recognition,  from  its  Western  allies, 
of  Mr.  Watson,  its  nominee,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
prominent  leaders  in  the  South,  saved  the  party  from  com- 
plete loss  of  identity  by  absorption  into  the  regular  demo- 
cratic organization. 

The  union  of  the  populist,  silver,  and  democratic  par- 
ties upon  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  liryan  (which  reduced  the 
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number  of  presidential  nominees  to  six)^  marked  a  concen- 
tration of  scattered  forces,  which,  as  a  stroke  of  political 
generalship,  had  rarely  been  ecjualled.  It  was  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  contest,  revealing  the  remarkable  vigor 
with  which  the  silver  propaganda  had  carried  on  its  canft- 
paign  of  education.  For  about  two  years  its  active>  or- 
ganized work  had  been  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  As  early  as  March,  1895,  our  readers  will 
remember,  the  organization  of  the  '^American  bimetal- 
lic party"  was  decided  upon,  and  an  address  issued  to 
the  people  (Vol.  5,  pp.  43,  98).  Subsequently  free-silver 
conventions  were  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Springfield, 
111.,  and  at  other  points.  In  the  meantime  the  country — 
particularly  the  West  and  South — was  flooded  with  silver 
literature,  most  notably  Mr.  Ilarvey^s  brochure  entitled 
Coin'if  Fmancial  School.  Under  the  direction  of  central 
agencies  in  Wasliington,  Chicago,  and  several  of  the 
Southern  cities,  lecturers  travelled  from  point  to  point 
spreading  the  leaven  of  **  bimetallism.'^  It  was  not,  now- 
ever,  until  January  of  the  present  year  that  the  leading  sil- 
ver organizations  of  the  country  were  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  American  Bimetallic  Union  (p.  116),  and 
a  program  was  definitely  formulated  for  action  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign.  From  that  time  on,  official  organizers  ixx 
behalf  of  free  silver  worked  with  great  diligence  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  forming  clubs,  sowing  campaign  litera- 
ture, establishing  '*  financial  schools  "  for  free  public  dis- 
cussion, raising  lunds,  and  arranging  for  lectures.  They 
were  met  everywhere  by  the  sturdy  opposition  of  "  sound- 
money  "  advocates.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  flood 
of  speeches  and  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the  issues  of  a 
campaign;  never  before  were  officials  of  state  departments 
and  of  the  various  party  committees  so  overwhelmed  with 
requests  from  all  classes  of  people  for  statistics,  explana- 
tory statements,  and  other  information.  The  popular  in- 
terest in  the  questions  calling  for  decision  was  unprece- 
dented. Personal  asperities  played  no  part  in  the  na- 
tional canvass. 

Mr.  Bryan  made  two  incursions  into  Eastern  territory, 
the  stronghold  of  his  opposition,  speaking  at  points  all 
along  his  route.  With  the  exception  of  the  incident  of 
September  24  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  when  boisterous  Yale 
students  prevented  the  delivery  of  his  intended  address 
at  an  open-air  meeting  on  the  historic  Green,  he  was  lis- 
tened to  respectfully.  The  tenor  of  his  later  speeches, 
however,  revealed  some  departure  from  the  lines  of  stric.tly 
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ucadcmic  discussion,  and  a  tendency,  more  or  less  marked, 
calculated  to  stir  iiii  cliiss  and  sectional  rivalry,  between 
those  who  want  and  tiiose  who  have,  between  the  debtor 
or  working  classes  and  tliose  who  control  the  expenditure 
of  capital,  between  the  producers  of  the  South  and  West 
and  tne  people  of  the  East  who  are  represented  as  the  sub- 
servient dupes  of  a  conspiracy  of  bankers  in  Wall  street 
I  and  London.    Mr.  Mc- 

Kinlcy,  on  the  Other 
hand  remained  at  his 
home  in  Canton,  0.; 
while  his  addresses  to 
various  delegations, 
which  came  to  visit 
him  in  great  numbers, 
in  which  he  graphical- 
ly depicted  the  dan- 
gers of  a  departure 
from  our  present  mon- 
etary standard,  and 
persistently  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  a 
protective  tarilT  as  an 
etticient  means  of  re- 
storing prosperity  to 
our  sorely  tried  land, 
were  diligently  scat- 
teied  broadcast  by  the 
republican  press. 

lOteworthy  de^ 
lartii/i 


L  noteworthy  de- 
lye  Trom  cstab- 
H  custom  was  the 


i  shell 
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city — a  point  over  1,400  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Upyan'a 
home — as  the  place  of  giving  him  olticial  notification  of 
his  being  chosen  as  the  democratic  standard  bearer.  At 
an  immense  meeting  in  Madison  Square  (iarden  on  tlio 
night  of  August  1'4,  Messre.  Bryan  and  Hewall  were 
formally  notitiod  of  their  nomination  by  the  democratic 
national  convention  held  in  Chicago.  The  address  of 
notification  was  made  by  <!overnor  Stone  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Itryan  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  read  an 
elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  defei>se  of  the  silver 
I>osition.  The  address  attracted  much  attention  through- 
out the  country,  being  received  with  varied  comment. 
On   August   IX.   also   in   Madison    Siguare  (iarden,   Mr. 
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Bonrke  Cockran,  speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon- 
est Money  Democratic  League  of  America,  delivered  a  pow- 
erful oration  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bryan.  These  two  addresses, 
which  were  widely  reproduced  by  the  press,  together  con- 
stitute a  fair  presentment  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  two 
leading  parties  on  the  dominant  issues  of  the  campaign. 

While  the  vigor  of  the  battle  waged  over  silver,  and 
the  depth  of  popular  interest  aroused,  were  noteworthy 
features  of  the  contest,  still  more  remarkable  incidents 
were  found  in  the  birth  of  the  new  **  national  democratic  " 
party  (see  below),  and  the  development  of  a  domestic  schism 
within  the  populist  organization  as  between  the  South  and 
the  West,  causing  fusion  arrangements  on  presidential  elect- 
ors, between  populists  and  democrats,  to  play  an  unusually 
large  part  iis  a  determining  factor  in  the  campaign. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  a  regu- 
lar nominee  of  a  great  party  was  formally  repudiated  by 
a  national  administration  of  his  party,  and  bv  a  large 
section  of  the  press  nominally  allied  with  the  party. 
President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Carlisle,  Attorney-General 
Harmon,  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet  made  public 
announcement  that  they  did  not  consider  Mr.  Bryan  a 
true  representative  of  the  principles  of  the  historic  dem- 
ocracy, and  that  they  regarded  his  candidacy  as  a  menace 
to  national  honor  and  welfare.  Also,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  a  great  party  (the  populist) 
was  confronted  with  a  situation  apparently  demanding  as 
a  condition  of  highest  attainable  success,  that  it  should 
indorse  the  ticket  and  platform  of  a  party  (the  demo- 
cratic) whose  chief  opponent  it  had  been  for  years  in  its 
own  states  in  the  South.  Up  to  October  1,  fusion  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  between  democrats  and  populists, 
in  a  few  cases  including  also  silver  republicans,  for  a  union 
on  the  electoral  ticket  (also,  with  some  exceptions,  for 
joint  state  and  legislative  tickets),  in  the  following  twenty- 
six  states: 

California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  lx)uisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska. New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Watson,  the  populist  nominee,  looked  upon  the 
movement  for  fusion  as  a  bargain  between  leaders  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Sewall,  a  bargain  distrusted  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  populist  party.  In  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World,  late  in  Se])tenil)er.  Mr.  Watson  said: 
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"The  populist  voters  are  dissatisfied  and  suspicious.  Tbey  feel 
iustinctively  that  the  fusion  policy  which  compels  them  to  vote  for 
He  wall  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  people's,  party.  They  feel 
that  the  principles  they  love  are  being  used  as  political  merchandise, 
and  that  the  populist  vote  is  being  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder. 
*  *  *  Under  present  conditions  Mr.  Bryan  cannot  get  the  full 
populist  vote. 

"  Populist  voters  are  men  who  have  educated  themselves  on  po- 
litical topics.  They  will  not  stultify  themselves  by  voting  against 
their  convictions.  They  will  not  vote  for  a  man  who,  if  Mr.  Bryan 
dies,  will  make  us  another  president  after  the  fashion  of  Grover 
Cleveland.'' 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  delivered  by  the  various 
candidates  and  their  supporters,  important  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  campaign  are  found  in  the  formal 
letters  of  acceptance  from  the  different  nominees.  Mr. 
McKinley's  letter  was  published  August  2G. 

It  contains  aboat  10,000  words,  dealing  most  prominently  with 
the  money  and  tariff  ouestions.  "  Until  an  international  agreement  is 
had,"  writes  Mr.  Mc&inley,  "  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  gold  standard; "  and  again:  "The  republican  party 
has  declared  in  favor  of  international  agreement,  and  if  elected  it  will 
•be  my  duty  to  employ  all  proper  means  to  promote  it.  The  free  coin- 
age of  silver  in  this  country  would  defer,  if  not  defeat,  international 
bimetallism,  and  until  an  international  agreement  can  be  had  every 
interest  requires  us  to  maintain  our  present  standard."  Mr.  McKinley 
declares  himself  "  utterly  opposed  "  to  independent  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, because  a  definite  issue  threatening  the  honor  of  the  nation  is 
raised,  and  the  mere  declaration  of  its  purpose  by  the  Chicago  con- 
vention **has  already  caused  universal  alarm."  He  goes  on  to  show 
that  free  silver  does  not  mean  free  without  cost  or  labor,  will  not 
make  labor  easier,  hours  shorter,  pay  better,  farming  Ic^ss  laborious 
or  more  profitable,  "nor  will  it  start  a  factory  nor  create  a  demand 
for  a  single  day's  additional  lal)or.  A  new  measure,  it  gives  no  new 
value  to  the  thing  measure<l,"  but  will  derange  all  values  and  destroy 
all  confidence.  The  owner  of  bullion  only  can  get  for  fifty-three 
cents*  worth  of  silver  the  new  dollar  by  coinage,  and  others  can  get  it 
only  by  giving  their  produce  or  labor.  The  430  millions  coined  since 
1878  have  been  coined  by  government,  profits  going  to  the  people's 
treasury,  and  issued  by  it  with  a  solemn  pledge  to  maintain  them  at 
par  in  gold.     But  who  will  maintain  the  dollar  coined  for  private 

fain?  Qovernment  will  have  no  obligation  to  do  so,  and  no  ]K)wer. 
'he  result  must  be  simply  silver  monometallism.  If  silver  could  be 
raised  to  parity  with  gold  there  would  be  no  cheaper  money  nor  easier 
to  get,  but  experience  of  all  times  and  all  lands  proves  that  mainten- 
ance of  such  a  value  would  be  impossible.  The  republican  party  has 
done  all  that  can  be  done  with  safety  and  honor  to  promote  increased 
use  of  silver,  but  joined  in  stopping  it  when  the  danger  point  had 
been  reached.  It  ' '  will  not  consent  to  put  the  country  on  a  silver 
basis"  nor  to  "expel  gold  from  our  circulation." 

Mr.  McKinley  contends  that  hard  times  are  not  attributable  to 
the  gold  basis  for  currency,  but  to  the  partial  free  trade  enacted  by 
the  democratic  party.  He  places  in  antithesis  the  picture  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country  drawn  by  President  Harrison  in 
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-e  of  December,  1803.  and  that  of  tba  diEsstroiiB 

of  affairs  depicted  in  Freaident  Cleveland's  mtnutage  calling  a  Hpeci 
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airs  depicted  in  Freaident  Cleveland's 

in  uf  congress  eigbt  uioDtliK  later.  "  The  first  dutj  of  the  repub- 
lieaa  party,  if  restored  to  power  in  the  country,  will  be  the  enactment 
of  a  tariS  law  wLicU  will  raise  all  the  money  necessary  to  conduct  tbe 
govern inant,  economically  and  honestly  adminititered,  and  so  adjusted 
an  to  give  preference  to  hmile  inanufacturers  and  adequate  protection  to 
borne  labor  and  tbe  home  market."  Of  tlieotherplanksof  tbeSl.  Louis 
platform,  which  Mr.  McKinley  approves  aa  a  whole,  reciprocity,  re- 
stricted immigration,  gen- 


of  tbe 


lercliai 


9.  upbuilding 


singled  out  forspetial  com- 
mendation. The  letter 
closes  with  an  appeal  for 
the  obliteration  of  sectioD- 
alisin,  and  for  co-operation 
of  North,  South,  East,  and 

laWourcouiitry's  name  and 
honor,  its  peace  and  good 
order,  and  its  continued 
ascendancy    a : 
greatest    govi- 

Mr.  Hobart'a  letter 
of  acceptance  iippeared 
September  il. 

It  eipreisses  emphatic 
approval  of  all  the  jilanks 
of  the  republican  national 
platform,  but  deals  chieHy 
with  the  financial  (juefiioD 
and  the   necessity  of  ailc- 

bart  mainCains  that  gold  is 
the  linal  standard,  and  that 

if  we  are  to  continue  to  p^'"""""  ""  "''■■~"  "'. 

hold  our  place  among  the  "*  ''""  •*""""''"  ''"'  ucE-rnssinBHT. 
commercial  nations  we  must  make  our  honehtr  of  purpose  clear  to 
the  world.  He  describes  tbe  consequences  of  free-silver  coinage, 
declares  that  a  great  calamily  is  threatened,  calls  attention  to  the 
conflHcation  of  savings  which  would'  result  from  free  coinage,  shows 
bow  it  would  affect  our  i>enBioners,  argues  that  it  would  iS  putting 
a  premium  on  dishonesty.  He  also  contrasts  the  tarilT  policies  of 
the  two  parties,  and  regards  the  asaanlt  on  the  supreme  court  as  one 
of  very  serious  imjiort. 

Mr.  Bryan's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the 
Chicago  convention  was  made  pnblicalso  on  September  9. 

It  is  much  shorter  than  the  letter  of  Mr.  McKinley.  The  writer 
declares  at  the  outset  that  if  elected  it  is  bis  "  fixed  determination 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  a  candidate  for  re  election."  He 
tdly  every  plank  of  the  democratic  platform.     He 
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deiicribes  tLe  principles  of  democracy,  declariog  lliat  it  knows  do 
creed,  is  indifferent  ta  pedigree,  opens  before  the  individnal  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  development,  and  insures  to  each  the  fall  en- 
joyment of  the  rewards  of  toil.  On  the  sulijecl  of  the  invasion  of 
states  liy  federal  force,  be  quotes  the  constitution,  and  declares  tiiat 
the  United  States  goreminent  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal afTairs  of  a  state,  unless  invited  to  do  so  by  the  state  itself. 
He  holds  that  the  government  has  the  right  to  redeem  its  ohUgations 
in  either  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the  nghl  shoald  have  been  eier 
ciaed;  opposes  the  issuing 
of  national  bank  notes  as  a 
aluable  privilege  cob' 
ferred  on  a  favorite  cUss; 
touches  upon  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  pensions,  arbitra- 
n  of  uW  disputes,  im- 
migration, "recent  abuses 
wliich  have  grown  ont  of 
injunction  proceedings, " 
'  its,  iDteratate  com* 
rce,  Cuba,  territorial 


i  "  It  IB  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  tariff  tjuei'tion 
X  this  time,"  for,  "until 
hemone.viiaestion  is  fully 
and  Bnally  settled,  the 
American  people  will  not 
consent  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  other  important 
question," 

Shortly  iifter  the 

Eiiblication  of  Mr. 
Tyan'a  letter,  Attor- 
ney-General Harmon, 
sisATon  WIL1.TAH  V.  ALLiH  OF  NKBiuiiKA.     in  an  opcn  lotter,  re- 
rsHHANiNTouiRiiAN  cir  TUB  rortTLinT  NA-    piled  to  Mr.   BryBn's 
TioNAL  miivENiioH.  crlticlBins  upon  the  ac- 

tion of  the  ad mtiiiBtratioii  in  sending  federal  troops  to 
Chicago  dnring  the  riots  accompanying  the  great  railroad 
strike  of  1894. 

By  the  revised  statutes  the  president  is  authorized  to 
use  the  armed  forces  of  the  government  upon  his  own 
judgment  alone  against  "  unlawful  obstruction,  combina- 
tions or  assemblages  of  persons  in  whatever  state  or  terri- 
tory the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  forcibly  opposed 
or  the  execution  thereof  forcibly  obstructed."  It  was  un- 
der this  authority  that  the  nots  in  Chicago  were  sup- 
pressed.    Rays  Mr.  Ilurmon  in  part: 

"  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  claim  tliat  the  Tnited  States  must  n«- 
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gleet  its  own  interests  because  in  protecting  them  those  of  a  state  may 
be  incidentally  protected,  as  to  claim  that  a  state  must  let  riot  run 
free  because  it  happens  to  be  directed  against  federal  rights  and  offi- 
cers as  well  as  its  own.  Mr.  Bryan's  doctrine  that  this  law  [Sec- 
tions 5,297  and  5.298,  Mevised  StaiuteM]  is  unconstitutional,  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  secession.  The  latter  at  least  left  the  gov- 
ernment some  power  and  authority  in  the  territory  of  the  states 
which  should  choose  to  remain.  Mr.  Bryan  would  reduce  it  to  the 
mimicry  of  the  stage." 

The  letter  of  acceptance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sewall,  demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  vice-presidency,  appeared  October  fJ. 

It  is  very  brief,  merely  expressing  full  approval  of  the  democratic 
platform,  and  upholding  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  as  "the 
sole  remedy  with  which  to  check  the  wrongs  of  today,  to  undo  the 
ruin  of  the  past." 

Considerable  use  was  made  by  silver  advocates,  of  a 
letter  dated  August  24,  from  Prince  Bismarck  to  Governor 
Culberson  of  lexas,  written  in  answer  to  a  request  from 

the  latter  that  the  great  German  statesman  should  express 
his  judgment  as  to  the  best  policy  to  adopt  (the  gold 
standard  or  bimetallism)  and  as  to  the  effects  of  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  bimetallism  by  the  United  States. 
The  pertinent  passages  of  the  letter  are  translated  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  have  always  had  a  predilection  for  bimetallism,  but  did  not, 
while  in  office,  regard  myself  infallible  as  compared  with  experts. 

"  I  still  think  it  advisable  to  aim  at  an  understanding  in  the  di- 
rection of  bimetallism  among  those  nations  which  have  the  largest 
share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"The  United  States  are,  economically,  more  free  to  act  than  any 
one  of  the  Europ>ean  states  taken  separately;  and  if  North  America 
should  find  it  compatible  with  her  interests  to  take  an  independent 
step  in  the  direction  of  bimetallism,  then  I  believe  that  sucli  a  step 
would  favorably  influence  the  establishment  of  an  international 
agreement  with  the  conjunction  of  the  states  of  Europe." 

The  full  significance  of  this  letter  cannot  be  known  in 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  inspired  it  or  of 
Bismarck's  attitude  toward  disposal  of  the  immense  stock 
of  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  German  treasury,  for  whose 
idle  accumulation  there  as  a  result  of  the  demonetization 
acts  of  1871  and  1873  he  is  largely  responsible.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  whatever  advice  to  the  United  States  the 
letter  may  be  interpreted  as  giving,  that  advice  is  quali- 
fied by  the  words  'Mf  compatible  with  her  interests;'^  and 
probably  the  letter  is  merely  an  astute  e\^sion  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was,  however,  hailed  with  jubilation  in  agrarian 
circles  in  Germany,  where  the  increasing  prospects  of  an 
international  agreement,  and  possibly  also  of  an  influx  of 
gold  no  longer  to  be  used  in  a  free-silver  country,  would 
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tend,  it  was  thought,  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  yellow  metal  and  thus  to  raise  prices  of  agricultural 
produce. 

The  Populist  Convention.—The  second  national 
convention  of  the  people's  party  was  held  in  8t.  Louis, 
Mo.,  July  22-25,  resulting  in  the  nomination  of  William 
J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  (who  was  also  the  nominee  of  the 
democratic  national  convention  at  Chicago,  p.  273)  for  the 
presidency,  and  Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Georgia  for  the 
vice-presidency.  Dissensions  marked  the  proceedings  al- 
most throughout.  One  faction,  known  as  the  *'  Middle-of- 
the-Road  "  men — mainly  from  the  South,  but  with  some  sup- 
port in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  the  New  England  states — strenu- 
ously opposed  an  unconditional  indorsement  of  the  Chi- 
cago ticket  and  platform,  looking  upon  such  a  course  as  a 
practical  absorption  into  the  democratic  party  and  a  loss  of 
identity  as  a  distinct  national  organization.  Another  fac- 
tion— the  "Bryan'*  faction,  mainly  from  the  West,  threw 
all  their  influence  to  secure  unconaitional  fusion  with  the 
democratic  party.  Between  these  extreme  factions  was  a 
third  favoring  a  compromise  by  combining  with  an  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Bryan  tne  nomination  of  a  straight  populist 
for  vice-president  instead  of  Mr.  Sewall,  and  a  scheme  of 
fusion  on  electors  with  the  democratic  organizations  in  the 
various  states.  In  this  way,  it  was  thought,  the  populist 
party  organization  would  be  saved.  Prominent  among 
the  advocates  of  compromise  were  Senator  Marion  Butler 
of  North  Carolina  and  members  of  the  Kansas  delegation. 

Temporary  organization  was  readily  effected  with  Sen- 
ator Marion  Butler  of  North  Carolina  as  chairman,  all  fac- 
tions avoiding  a  contest  at  this  stage.  On  July  23  oc- 
curred the  first  trial  of  strength  between  the  factions. 
It  was  over  choice  of  permanent  chairman.  The  major- 
ity report  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organization, 
presenting  the  name  of  Senator  William  V.  Anen,  candi- 
date of  the  Bryan  faction,  was  adopted  by  758  votes 
against  564  for  the  minority  report  favoring  choice  of 
James  E.  Campion  of  Maine.  One  vote  was  cast  for  Ig- 
natius Donnelly  of  Minnesota. 

The  following  day,  July  24,  the  "  Middle-of-the-Road" 
faction,  in  order  to  insure  the  nomination  of  a  populist  in 
place  of  Mr.  Sewall,  nominee  of  the  Chicago  convention, 
forced  the  adoption  of  a  proposal  to  reverse  the  customary 
order  of  making  nominations  and  to  nominate  the  vice-presi- 
.dent  first.  This  was  a  remarkable  disregard  of  precedent; 
but  it  had  become  apparent  that  there  would  be  a  bolt  of  the 
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anti-Brjraii  men  if  the  effort  to  force  Mr.  Sewall  ujion  the 
convention  were  pereieted  in;  and  tlie  proposal  to  name 
the  vice-president  before  the  president  was  finally  carried 
by  a  vote  of  785  to  <;i5. 

The  Fupullut  rinlfunii. — The  next  order  of  buBiiiesa 
was  adoption    of  a  platform,'    (ieneral  Weaver   of    Iowa, 
chairman  of  tlio  committee  on  roaolntions  and  platform, 
read  the  planks  afi- 
proved  hy  the  majority 
<if  the  committee. 


cal 


nbstitnte  platform 
hat  more  radi- 
ae  iiresonteti  by 


Mr,  Kearby  of  Texas; 
and  J.  S.  Coxey  of 
Ohio,  as  representing 
the  minority  of  the 
committee,  read  other 
propositions  to  be  add- 
ed— among  them,  non- 
interest  bearing  bonds, 
good  roads,  extension 
of  suffrage  to  women, 
and  the  owncrghlp  and 
control  by  the  govern- 
ment of  every  indnstry 
necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  comm  iin  i  ly. 
However,  all  amend- 
ments were  laid  on  the 
table, and  themajority 
report  was  agreed  to. 

The  platform  as 
a<lopted  is  summarized   as  follows,  the   most  important 
paragraphs  being  quoted. 

POl'UI.IST  PLATFORM, 

The  party  reafHrras  its  allvfriance  to  the  principles  of  tbe  founders 
of  tbe  republic  &nd  to  tLu  declarntioDB  of  the  Omaha  plattorm  of 
1893  (Vol.  2.  pp.  74,  376).  »  •  •  "We  realise  that  while  we 
have  political  independence,  our  financial  and  iDdustrial  indepeo- 
d«Dco  ia  vet  to  be  attained  br  reatorinif  to  our  countrj'  the  conBtitu- 
tioDal  control  and  exercine  of  tbe  functions  necessary  to  a  people'H 
government,  wfaicb  functions  have  been  basely  surrendered  by  our 
public  servants  to  corporate  mono]>olie9.  The  inQuence  of  European 
money  chanf^rs  has  been  more  potent  in  Bbaping  legiHlation  than  the 
voire  of  the  .American  people.  Executive  7>nwnr  and  patronane  have 
been  used  to  corrupt  our  isEiHlamres  and  defeat  the  will  of  tbe  peo 
pie,  and  plutixracj  has  thereby  been  enthroned  upon  the  ruina  of 
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democracy.  To  Ktttore  tbe  goveroiiient  intended  by  ibe  falhers,  and 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperil;  o(  tLiB  and  future  (teneratiooB,  we 
demand  tLe  establisbmeot  o(  an  econoniic  and  linailcial  ityHlem  wliich 
shall  make  an  masters  of  our  own  afTairi  and  independent  of  Euro- 
pean control." 

The  money  plank  Iv  In  full  an  follows: 

"  We  ilemand  a  nationnl  ninnry.  mte  and  Bound.  Iwtued  by  tho  icencni] 

(Cnvprnment  nnly.  withnnc  the  Inlervontl.m  of  banln  ol  Ibbub,  Ui  he  a  full  Ivfnl 

tender  fur  all  debts.  pubUuuDd  private;  a  Jusl,  eqiiiWblP.  ind  elUtlont  nicansof 

distrlbutlim  direct  to  the  peo- 

id  throu^  th 


,_. „.„  of  BOTeminenl 

^„ _.„o„o.  obliKatlone." 

Tbe  platform  favors  a  graduated  Income  tax,  and  declares  that 
tbe  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was  "a  mislnlerpretation  of  the 
constitution  "  and  an  "  invasion  of  tbe  rightful  powers  of  congress  on 
the  subject  of  taxation; "  declares  for  postal  ssviners  banks,  Kovem- 
ment  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs;  for  public  lauds  for  set- 
tlers only:  cuDdeiiins  the  Pacific  land  grams:  calls  for  the  election  of 
president,  vice- preside  at.  and  senators  by  direct  vote  of  tbe  people; 
direct  legislation  through  the  initiative  and  rrferendum;  home  mle 
in  the  territories;  adjustment  of  public  salaries  to  the  prices  of  labor 
and  Its  products;  just  pensions;  an  honest  ballot;  favors  the  immediate 
recognition  of  Cnba  as  "  a  free  and  independent  sute; "  and  demands 
foreclosure  sales  of  the  Pacific  roads  in  default  of  payment  of  their 
obligations  to  the  Unil^  states.  It  also  asks  for  leKislation  to  pre- 
vent United  States  courts  from  issuing  injunctions  for  indirect  con- 

Tbe  platform  contains  no  tariff  plank. 
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Bryan  and  Watson  dominated. — Nomiuations  for  the 
vice-presidency  were  made  at  the  evening  sesBion  July  24. 
The  following  names  were  presented: 

Representative  Harry  Skinner  of  North  Carolina,  nominated  by 
Mr.  Bauraann  of  Alabama;  seconded  by  Mr.  Rodgers  of  California  in 
behalf  of  Nevada;  and  Major  Guthrie  of  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Georgia,  nominated  by  Mr.  Howard  of 
Alabama;  seconded  by  J.  R.  Sovereign,  general  master- workman  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  behalf  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  Murphy  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Stockwell  of  Indiana;  Judge  Foster 
of  Kansas;  A.  A.  Gunby  of  Louisiana;  B.  B.  Taylor  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Walton  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Donnelly  of  Minnesota;  G.  Abbott  of 
Nebraska;  and  others. 

Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine,  nominated  by  Lafe  Pence  of  New  York, 
formerly  congressman  from  Colorado;  seconded  by  W.  A.  Harris  of 
Kansas;  Mr.  Fogg  of  Michigan;  James  Donovan  of  Montana;  and  Mr. 
Patterson  of  Colorado. 

Frank  Burkitt  of  Mississippi,  nominated  by  Mr.  Weller  of  Iowa; 
seconded  by  C.  P.  Gore  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Reeves  of  Montana;  and 
others. 

A.  L.  Mimms  of  Tennessee,  nominated  by  Captain  Bumham  of 
that  state;  seconded  by  G.  M.  Miller  of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Kentucky. 

Mann  Page  of  Virginia,  nominated  by  Mr.  Bateman  of  Maine; 
seconded  by  South  Dakota,  and  by  Genera!  Field  'of  Virginia. 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Minims  threw  considerable  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Watvson,  who  secured  the  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot  shortly  after  midnight. 

On  July  25  the  convention  nominated  W.  J.  Bryan  of 
Nebraska  for  the  presidency,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity on  the  first  ballot.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Bryan,  while 
the  struggle  which  resulted  m  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Sewall 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Watson  was  in  progress,  tele- 
graphed to  Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
democratic  national  committee,  who  attended  at  St.  Louis 
in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Bryan,  directing  that  his  (Mr. 
Bryan's)  name  should  be  withdrawn  in  case  Mr.  Sewall 
were  not  nominated.  However,  his  intention  to  refuse  a 
nomination  on  a  fusion  ticket  was  never  communicated 
officially  to  the  delegates,  and  he  was  nominated  without 
it  being  known  whether  he  would  decline  or  accept. 

The  following  were  the  names  presented: 

W.  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska,  nominated  by  General  James  B. 
Weaver  of  Iowa,  presidential  candidate  of  the  party  in  1892; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cator  of  California;  Mr.  Hunt  of  Georgia;  Colonel 
Clagettof  Idaho;  Mr.  Taubeneck  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Eolb  of  Alabama; 
Jerry  Simpson  of  Kansas;  Mr.  Miller  of  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Roberts  of 
Colorado,  in  behalf  of  I^uisiana;  E.  G.  Brown  of  Massachusetts; 
E.  S.  Greece  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Donnelly  of  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lease  of  Kansas;  Mr.  Smith  of  Montana;  Mr.  Green  of 
Nebraska;  Mr.  Kitchen  of  North  Carolina*.  Mr.  McDowell  of  Tennessee; 
and  others. 
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S.  F.  Norton  of  Chicago,  111.,  nominated  by  Henry  W.  Call  of 
New  York  speaking  for  Maine;  seconded  by  "Cyclone"  Davis  of 
Texas. 

There  was  some  talk  of  putting  forward  the  name  of  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  who  was  imprisoned 
for  bis  connection  with  the  riots  attending  the  great  railway  strike  of 
1894;  but  Mr^  Debs  declined  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  roll-call  by 
states: 

BALLOT  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


States. 


Bryan.   '  Norton. 


Alabama 

Arkan»a8 

California 

Coloradt) 

Conneetiuut.  . . 

Dtsiaware 

Elorida 

Ceorja^la 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  

MassachuHett.H. 

Miohifran 

MiMnesutM 

Mississippi  ..   . 

Mi8.souri 

Montana 

Nebra.ska 

Nevada..'.. 


•  •  •  • 


88^ 

iss 

45 

U 

8 

H 
56 


20 
29 
9i 

ao 

8 
9 
81 
19 
49 
12 
6 
11 
W 

^» 
I 


States. 


Bryan.   I  Norton. 


:5 

10 

1 

5 


11 
4 
C 


New  Hampshire. . . 

•^  \^  yn   •!  "■  wU  jf  •  ■  ■  -  •  ■  •  • 

New  York 

.North  ('aroliim 

North  Dakota 

Oiiio 

Oregon  

(*enu8yivania 

Uliode  Islan<l 

South  Carolina....! 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vlrjrinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

New  IMexlco 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. 


4 

10 

70 
12 
21 
9  4-9 
35 


17 
67 

5 

S 
50 
10 

B» 

8  4-6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

6 


2 

9i 
85 

17 
7  I 

i    ■ 

3 


10 
108 


9 


3 
tt 

16  1^ 


Totals  iut  offiirially  announ<ied-  Bryan,  1,0B4;  Norton,  881;  Donnelly.  3; 
Debs,  H;  Coxey,  1. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  formally  notified  of  his  nomination  by 
letter  from  the  committee  of  notification  ^Senator  W.  V, 
Allen,  chairman)  dated  September  14.  The  uncertainty 
of  his  willingness  to  accept,  had  caused  the  convention, 
shortly  before  adjourning,  to  authorize  the  national  com- 
mittee to  fill  any  vacancies  on  the  ticket  which  might  oc- 
cur. However,  on  October  3,  Mr.  Bryan  gave  out  a  letter 
accepting  the  nomination  of  the  people's  party,  professing 
that  it  had  been  tendered  him  on  such  nonorahle  terms 
that  he  could  accept  it  **  without  departing  from  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  and 
appealing  for  a  concentration  of  the  silver  vote  upon  one 
electoral  ticket  in  each  state.  Mr.  Watson  was  formally 
notified  in  a  letter  dated  September  14  from  Senator  But- 
ler, chairman  of  the  notification  committee. 

Watson,  Thomas  E.,  people's  party  candidate  for  the  vice- presi- 
dency in  1896,  was  bom  September  5, 1856,  in  Columbia  co. ,  Ga.  After 
receiving  a  common  school  education  he  went  to  Mercer  University, 
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M  MftcOD.  He  Btajed  there  two  jwv;  but  lack  of  fuode  compellvil 
liJDi  to  leave  college  in  his  sophninnre  jenr,  and  he  taught  acLoul  for 
about  two  jeara,  BtudyiUK  law  by  bimself  in  the  meaatime.  He  ea- 
tered  an  AnKOsta  law  office  for  a  few  weeks,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  In  1876.  He  opened  an  office  in  Thomson.  He  served  a  jear 
ID  the  O.eorgia  legislatnre  in  1882-3,  and  was  democratic  elecU>r-at- 
lar^  in  1888.  la  1890  he  was  elected  to  the  52d  congress.  He  served 
onlj  one  term;  for  the  neit  congress  he  ran  as  a  popuKst,  bat  was  de- 
feated b;  the  regular  demncratic  candidate,  J,  C-C.  Black,  He  also  ran 
for  the  54tl]  congress  as  a 
populist,  but  was  again  de- 
feated b;  Black. 

In  the  house  Mr,  Wat- 
son was  an  eccentric  figure 
and  attracted  considerable 
attention  bj  bis  boisterous 
and  fiery  participation  in 
many  hot  parliamentary 
fights.  He  soon  sboned 
his  populistic  tendencies 
In  these  debates.  He  came 
into  special  prominence  by 

againsit  Judge  Cobb  for 
speaking  in  a  state  of  in- 
toiication.  Cobb  woDnd 
up  a  rambling  address  by 
asking  in  iMwildeniient, 
"Where  am  I  at!"  a 
phrase  which  has  since  be- 
come famous.  Judge  Cobb 
indignantly  denied  the 
charge  of  drunkenness,  and 
the  house  was  satisfied  wii  h 
the  eiplanation  he  made 
and  rejected  the  motion  to 
censure  him. 

'  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1892  Mr.  Wat- 
son published  a  book  for  p^^m, 
the  use  of  populist  speak- 
ers, that  brought  him  into  considerable  further  notoriety.  In  it  he 
made  wholesale  charges  against  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
the  house  of  representatives.  He  asserted  that  drunkenness  was 
common  in  it,  and  that  members  freqnently  participated  in  important 
delwtes  while  intoiicated.  Extravagance,  the  employment  of  swarms 
of  useless  employes,  absenteeism,  and  the  making  of  useless  eipen- 
ditures  in  every  department,  were  some  of  his  other  allegations. 

Mr.  Watson  was  at  this  time  a  memtier  of  the  house,  and  be  was 
called  to  account  for  his  sUtements.  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Alabama,  one 
of  the  members  whom  Watson  had  attacked  by  name,  look  up  the 
charges  against  himself  and  the  house,  and  they  were  made  the  sub' 
ject  of  a  long  debate.  Watson  defended  himself,  saying  that  all  the 
charges  in  his  Ixiok  bad  t>een  previously  made  by  the  press  corres- 
pondents in  Washington,  and  bidding  open  deSance  to  the  democratic 
majority.     A  commUtae  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges, 
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whicb  were  not  sasUined;  and  at  the  election  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Watson 
waM  defeated  for  re-election  by  Major  J.  C.  C.  Black,  democrat. 

In  ISM  he  ran  a^in  against  Mr.  Black,  and  was  defeated;  bat. 
It  having  been  alleg^  that  fraud  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  demo- 
cratic managers.  Mr.  Black  resigned  his  seat,  and  another  election  was 
held,  in  which  Mr.  Black  was  again  victorious. 

Mr.  Watson  has  lately  been  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Preu,  a 
)K)pulist  newspaper.  He  is  a  person  of  conspicuous  appearance,  thin, 
angular  with  a  nervous  face,  clean  shaven,  and  surmoonted  by  a 
mass  of  red  hair.  A  friendly  biographer  thus  describes  Mr.  Watson  s 
personal  appearance:  He  is  "a  small,  five-feet-seven  man,  with  a  face 
inclined  to  be  weazened,  apparently  from  intense  earnestness  and 
hard  study.  He  is  apparently  frail  in  body,  with  red,  clean-shaven, 
freckled  face,  blue  eyes.  red.  sandy  hair;  and  while  his  best  friends 
would  not  call  him  pretty,  character,  conscience,  earnestness,  sensi- 
tivenesH.  and  intellectuality  are  written  all  over  his  features.*'  As  a 
speaker  he  excels,  being  eloquent  and  having  that  indefinable  quality 
of  magnetism  which  carries  away  an  audience.  He  was  married  in 
1878.  and  has  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

The  National  Silver  Party  Convention.— Under 

the  auspices  of  the  American  Bimetallic  Union,  an  outcome 
of  the  Washington  free-silver  conference  held  in  January 
(p.  116).  the  first  national  convention  of  the  national  sil- 
ver or  **  bimetallic  "  party  in  the  United  States  was  held 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  22-24,  simultaneously  with  the 
(convention  of  the  people's  party.  A  statement  from  the 
HO(M*etary  of  the  convention  showed  946  delegates  registered, 
with  140  alternates,  representing. thirty-six  states  and  ter- 
ritories. A  poll  showed  the  previous  affiliations  of  about 
7(K)  of  the  delegates  to  be  as  follows:  496  republicans,  136 
democrats,  47  populists,  12  independents,  9  prohibition- 
ists, 1  internationalist,  and  1  greenbaoker. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Mott  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
national  executive  committee,  called  the  convention  to 
order.  Uepresontative  F.  (1.  Newlands  of  Nevada  was 
temporary  (chairman.  Permanent  organization  was  effected 
under  W.  l\  St.  John,  late  president  of  the  Mercantile 
National  hank  of  New  York  city,  as  chairman;  Charles 
A.  Towne  of  Minnesota  as  vice-chairman;  and  R.  E. 
DilTenderfer  of  Pennsylvania  as  secretary. 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  convention  was  given  up  to  ad- 
dresses on  the  money  question,  that  of  Mr.  St.  John  being 
an  exceptionally  strong  presentation  of  the  silver  side.  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee 
whose  appointment  by  the  populist  convention,  was  re- 
(juested.  The  result  of  the  conferences  was  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution,  which  bound  neither  party  to 
any  definite  course  of  action: 

"  Jit'itfdced,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  (inference  comtnittee  that 
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a  anion  of  all  forces,  including  the  people's  party,  silrer  men,  free- 
silver  democrats  and  republicans,  is  expedient,  and  should  be  effected 
at  once  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  victory  for  the  advancement  of 
free  silver  in  November." 

The  Silver  Party  Platform. — The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  platform  and  address  to  the  people^  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention,  July  24: 

NATIONAL  SILVER  PARTY  PLATFORM. 

*'  The  paramount  issue  at  this  time  in  the  United  States  is  indis- 
putably the  money  question.  It  is  between  the  British  gold  standard, 
gold  bonds,  and  bank  currency  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bimetallic 
standard,  no  bonds,  government  currency  (and  an  American  policy) 
on  the  other.  On  this  issue  we  declare  ourselves  to  be  in  favor  of  a 
distinctively  American  financial  system.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  single  gold  standard,  and  demand  the  immediate  return  to  the  con- 
stitutional standard  of  gold  and  silver,  by  the  restoration  by  this  gov- 
ernment, independently  of  any  foreign  power,  of  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  standard  money  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1,  and  upon  terms  of  exact  equality  as  they  existed  prior  to  1878; 
the  sHver  coin  to  be  of  full  legal  tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all 
debts  and  dues,  public  and  private;  and  we  demand  such  legislation 
as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  destruction  of  the  legal-tender 
quality  of  any  kind  of  money  by  private  contract.  We  hold  that  the 
power  to  control  and  regulate  a  paper  currency  is  inseparable  from 
the  power  to  coin  money;  and  hence  that  all  currency  intended  to  cir- 
culate as  money  should  be  issued  and  its  volume  controlled  by  the 
general  eovemment  only,  and  should  be  a  legal  tender. 

"  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  issue  by  the  United  States  of 
Interest-bearing  bonds  in  time  of  peace,  and  we  denounce  as  a  blunder 
worse  than  a  crime  the  present  treasury  policy  of  plunging  the  coun- 
try into  debt  by  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  vain  attempt  to  maintain 
the  gold  standard  by  borrowing  gold;  and  we  demand  the  payment 
of  all  coin  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  provided  by  existing 
laws,  in  either  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  government 
and  not  at  the  option  of  the  creditor.  The  demonetization  of  silver 
in  1878  enormously  increased  the  demand  for  gold,  enhancing  its  pur- 
chasing power  and  lowering  all  prices  measui^^  by  that  standard;  and 
since  that  unjust  and  indefensible  act  the  prices  of  American  products 
have  fallen  upon  an  average  nearly  50  per  cent,  carrying  down  with 
them  proportionately  the  money  va^ue  of  all  other  forms  of  property. 

"  Such  fall  of  prices  has  destroyed  the  profits  of  legitimate  indus- 
try, injuring  the  producer  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- producer,  increas- 
ing the  burden  of  the  debtor,  swelling  the  gains  of  the  creditor,  para- 
lyzing the  productive  Energies  of  the  American  people,  relegating  to 
idleness  vast  numbers  of  willing  workers,  sending  the  shaidows  of 
despair  into  the  home  of  the  honest  toiler,  filling  the  land  with  tramps 

and  paupers,  and  building  up  colossal  fortunes  at  the  money  centres. 

•    •    * 

"The  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  persistently  claim  that  the 
real  cause  of  our  distress  is  over-production  *  *  *  which  implies 
that  the  true  remedy  is  to  close  the  factory,  abandon  the  farm,  and 
throw  a  multitude  of  people  out  of  employment.     *    *    * 

"  We  afiSrm  to  be  unquestioned  that  there  can  be  no  such  economic 
paradox  as  over-production,  and  at  the  same  time  tens  of  thousands  of 
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oar  fellow  citizeiiH  rem&iaiDg  haif-clolhed  and  half-fed,  and  who  are 
piCeoualj  clamoring  for  the  common  necessities  of  lite. 

"  Over  and  above  alt  other  questiona  of  policj,  we  are  in  favor  of 
restoring  to  ibe  people  of  the  United  SXtMa  tLe  time-honored  roonej 


of  the  coDBtltution — gold  and  silver,  not  one.  hut  both — the  money  of 
Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and  Jadison, 
and  Lincoln,  to  the  end  that  the  American  people  may  receive  honest 
par  for  an  honest  product;  that  the  American  debtor  maf  pay  bia 
juHt  obligatlona  in  an  honest  standard,  and  not  in  a  dishonest  and 
unsound  standard  appreciated  1(M)  i>er  cent  in  purchasing  power  and 
with  no  appreciation  in  deht- pay  ing  power;  and  to  the  end.  further,  that 
Hilver-Htwjdard  countries  may  be  deprived  of  the  unjust  sdvanttge 
they  now  enjoy,  in  the  difference  in  exchange  between  gold  and  all' 
ver — an  advantage  which  tariff  legislation  cannot  overcome. 

"  We  therefore  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  in  abeyance  alt  other  questions,  however  important  and 
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even  momentous  tbej  may  appear;  to  sunder,  if  need  be,  all  fonner 
party  ties  and  affiliations,  and  unite  in  one  supreme  effort  to  free  them- 
selves and  their  children  from  the  domination  of  the  money  power — 
a  power  more  destructive  than  any  which  has  ever  been  fastened  upon 
the  civilized  men  of  any  race  or  in  any  age.     ♦    ♦    * 

"Inasmuch  as  the  patriotic  majority  of  the  Chicago  convention 
embodied  in  the  financial  plank  of  its  platform  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  platform  of  the  American  bimetallic  party,  promulgated 
at  Washington,  D.  (*.,  January  22,  1896,  and  herein  reiterated,  which 
is  not  only  the  paramount  but  the  only  real  issue  in  the  pending  cam- 
paign, therefore,  recognizing  that  their  nominees  embody  these  pa- 
triotic principles,  we  recommend  that  this  convention  nominate  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  for  president,  and  Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine 
for  vice-president." 

Bryan  and  Sewall  Ni/tninated. — After  the  adoption  of 
the  above  platform,  which  was  read  to  the  convention  by 
Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  the  following  nominations  of 
candidates  were  made: 

William  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska,  for  president,  nominated  by  £.  C. 
Little  of  Kansas;  seconded  by  L.  (>.  Pace  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Maginley 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Stansbury  of  Colorado,  and  several  others. 

Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine,  for  vice-president,  nominated  by  A. 
Troupe  of  Connecticut;  seconded  by  Mr.  Niles  of  Ohio. 

Both  nominations  were  unanimously  carried  by  arising 
vote.  The  notification  ceremonies  took  place  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  September  8,  the  day  of  Mr.  Bryan's  return  home 
from  his  first  Eastern  tour. 

National  Democratic  Party  Formed.— We  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion and  a  large  part  of  the  regular  democratic  press  re- 
pudiated the  platform  and  ticket  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, looking  upon  them  as  of  revolutionary,  even  anar- 
chistic, tendency,  and  as  at  variance  with  the  historic 
principles  of  the  party  which  had  hitherto  called  itself 
**  democratic."  The  result  of  that  convention  was  a  rup- 
ture of  the  democratic  party — the  most  serious  that  had 
occurred  since  the  early  sixties, — and  the  organization  into 
a  new  party,  under  the  name  of  the  "national  democratic 
party,  of  those  elements  of  the  older  organization  who 
iiad  remained  faithful  to  its  traditions  and  were  resolutely 
opposed  not  only  to  free-silver  coinage  but  to  the  other 
planks  of  the  Chicago  platform  hitherto  identified  with 
populism.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  the  new  party 
was  three-fold: 

1.  To  make  an  organized  protest  against  what  was  regarded  as 
the  l)etrayal  of  the  democratic  party  at  Chicago; 

2.  To  ))erpetuate  the  principles  of  the  old  democracy ;  and  possibly 
form  a  rallying  point  for  the  party  after  the  election  of  1896; 

3.  To  contribute  to  a  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  by  drawing  from  his 
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support  ■£  muif  of  Ibe  votes  as  possible  of  tboee  who,  it  was  thongbt, 
would  vote  for  him  through  party  fealty  rather  than  sever,  even  in 
name,  their  life-long  partisan  allegiance  by  voting  for  Mr.  McKinley. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  national 
democratic  party  is  interesting  to  trace. 

The   "  HoiiDd-money "   democratH   of    lilioois   were  its  nucleus. 

The  reader  will  remember  tli&t  early  in  189-').  as  a  prottwt  againnt  the 

vigorous  freS'Silver  propaganda.  President  Cleveland  wrote  a  letter  in 

reply  to 


from  a  committee 
appointed  as  the  outcome 
of  a  meetinn  at  the  Wab«n- 
Bw  Club  in  February,  at 
whic'j  Mr.  Henry  S.  Hob- 
bins  proponed  the  holding 
of  the  banquet.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land CflUid  not  accept  the 

t1i«  proprieties  of  hia  of- 
fl<¥;  but  strongly  sympa- 
tliixed  with  the  objects  of 
the  gathering.  Shortly  af- 
terward, under  a  call  from 
Mr.  RolibiBH,  the  "Honest 
Money  Uague"  of  Clii- 
ca;;'!  waa  formed,  the  in- 
fliii-nce  of  which  liecame  a 
piitHot  factor  in  the  spread 
of  "sound  money"  senti- 
mi'Tit.  All  efforts,  bow- 
eviT,  proved  unavailing  to 
prfvent,  at  the  various 

tion  of  a  aufRrient  nunil>er 

OKKiB.1.  ^iMOH  HOT  lYAH  B1.-RNKK  nr  KSNTtcBV  "^  "le'^gates  to  commlt  the 

NATIONAL  DEmicHATii-  lAiTuHATii  nm        lational  n>nvention  of  the 

v..  >  i-»r.i.»'-.T  democratic  party  to  the 

"■"'^""  .-.auseof  free  silver.  Of   the 

Hfty  HtatHR  and  territorieH,  not   including   Alaska,   only  fifteen   had 

positivelv  declared  a^inst  free  silTer  when  the  Chicago  convention 

inet  (p.  374). 

What  may  he  said  to  l)e  the  first  deltoite  step  looking  to  the  for- 
mation,of  a  new  party,  was  taken  July  7.  the  opening  day  of  th« 
Chicago  convention,  when,  at  a  conference  of  "  Round -money  "  demo- 
crats presided  over  by  Senator  Gray  of  Delaware,  it  was  resolved  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  canvass  the  seigtiment  of  the  country  regard- 
ing a  separate  ticket,  which  committee  was  to  report  by  August  1. 
The  course  of  events,  however,  prompted  more  speedy  action. 

On  July  13.  two  days  after  the  convention  adjourned,  the  Honest 
Money  Iieagne  of  Chicago,  as  the  outcome  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
confetwice  of  Illinois  sound  money  delegates  on  July  10  (wbfcb  reso- 
lutions  were  indorsed  by  the  sound  money  delegates  from  Texas), 


hadcf 


The 
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issued  an  address  to  tbe  democrats  of  the  coaDtry,  declaring  that  a 
Dew  ticket  was  necessary  to  enable  democrats  to  vote  their  protest 
and  preserve  their  old  affiliations.  The  result  was  a  conference  held 
at  the  auditorium  in  Chicago,  July  28,  at  which  eleven  states  were 
represented.  General  E.  S.  Bragg  of  Wisconsin  presided;  and  a  call 
was  issued  for  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August 
7,  to  issue  a  formal  call  for  a  new  convention. 

On  the  date  mentioned,  the  conference  assembled,  attended  by 
committeemen  representing  thirty-three  states.  General  John  M. 
Palmer  of  Illinois  was  made  chairman  of  the  provisional  national  com- 
mittee; and  ex-Congressman  W.  D.  Bynum  of  Indiana,  secretary  of  the 
executive  committee.  An  address  to  the  democrats  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted,  formally  calling  a  national  convention  of  the  now  duly 
constituted  national  democratic  party,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Septem- 
ber 2,  to  adopt  a  platform  and  nominate  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president.  The  following  statements  from  the  address  are  of 
special  interest: 

"A  political  party  has  always  been  defined  to  be  an  association  of  voters 
to  promote  the  snoceKS  of  political  principles  held  in  common.  The  democratic 
party,  during  its  whole  history,  has  bten  pledered  tu  promote  the  liberty  of  the 
mdividaal.  the  security  of  private  rights  and  property,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  law.  It  always  has  insisted  upon  a  safe  ana  stable  money  for  the  people's 
use.  It  has  insisted  upon  tBfe  maintenance  of  the  financial  honor  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  upon  the  preservation,  inviolate,  of  tbe  institutions  established  by 
the  constittttion. 

"These,  its  principles,  were  abandoned  by  the  supposed  representatives  of 
the  party  at  a  national  convention  recently  aK*«emblea  at  Chicago.  The  demo- 
cratic party  therefore  will  cease  to  exist  unless  it  be  preserved  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  such  of  its  members  as  still  adhere  tu  Its  fundamental  principl^s.- 
*    *    * 

"  For  the  first  time  since  national  parties  were  formed,  there  is  not  before 
the  American  people  a  platform  declaring  the  principles  of  the  democratic  party 
as  recognized  and  most  courageously  and  consistently  administered  by  Jeffer- 
Stm,  Jackson.'  and  Cleveland,  nor  are  there  nominees  for  the  office  of  president 
and  vice-president  of  tbe  United  States  pledged  to  carry  those  principles  into 
practical  effect.    •    ♦    ♦ " 

The  address  then  goes  on  to  call  a  national  convention,  to  meet  in  Indian- 
apolis, September  2;  and  requests  all  democrats  **who  believe  in  sound  money 
and  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  and  who  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
platform  adopted  and  candidates  nominated  at  Chicago,*'  to  select  in  each  of 
the  various  states  a  number  of  delegates  "  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  to  which  such  states  are  respectively  entitled." 

Another  important  address  to  the  democratic  voters  of  the  coun- 
try was  issued  August  17  by  the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
new  party. 

A  fter  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  historic  democracy,  and 
a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  **  sectional  combination  "proclaimed  at  Chicago 
and  the  policies  of  the  platform  there  adopted,  which  are  described  as  " danger- 
ous to  the  welfare  and  fife  of  free  arovemment,"  tbe  address  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
Chicago  convention  having  thus  departed  from  the  recognized  democratic  faith 
and  promulgated  doctrines  new  and  strange  to  the  democracy,  all  democrats 
are  absolved  from  obligations  to  support  Its  program.  More  than  this,  as  the 
doctrines  announced  are  destructive  of  national  honor  and  private  obligation, 
and  tend  to  create  sectional  and  class  d  stinctlons  and  engender  discord  and 
strife  among  the  people,  all  good  citizens  of  the  republic  are  bound  to  repudi- 
ate them  and  exert  every  lawful  means  to  Insure  the  defeat  of  the  candidates 
who  represent  these  false  doctrines."  The  address  concludes  with  a  call  for 
organization  in  the  states,  and  the  sending  of  delegates  to  Indianapolis. 

The  Indianapolis  Convention. — The  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  national  democratic  party  met  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  pursuant  to  call,  September  2-3.  There  were 
824  delegates  in  attendance,  representing  all  of  the  states 
except  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Nevada.     The   terri- 
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tories  of  Alaska^  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  were  also  rep- 
resented. Hon.  Koswell  P.  Flower,  ex-governor  of  New 
York,  was  made  temporary  chairman,  and  delivered  a 
strong  address;  as  did  also  Senator  Uonclson  Caifery  of 
Louisiana,  the  permanent  chairman. 

Tlie  Xational  Democratic  Platform. — The  following  is 
the  platform  of  the  new  party,  wliich  was  read  to  the  con- 
vention by  Senator  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  and  unanimously  adopted,  Sep- 
tember 3: 

NATIONAL  DEMOC^RATIC  PLATFORM. 

"  This  convention  has  assembled  to  uphold  the  prindples  upon 
which  depend  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  in  order 
that  democrats  throughout  the  Union  may  unite  their  )>atriotic  efforts 
to  avert  disaster  from  their  country  and  ruin  from  their  party. 

"  The  democratic  partv  is  pledged  to  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men  of  every  creed  and  condition;  to  the  largest  freedom  of  the 
individual  consistent  with  good  government;  to  the  preservation  of 
the  federal  government  in  its  constitutional  vigor,  and  to  the  support 
of  the  states  in  all  their  just  rights;  to  econdftiy  in  the  public  expen- 
ditures; to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith  and  sound  money;  and 
it  is  opposed  to  paternalism  and  all  class  legislation. 

"The  declarations  of  the  Chicago  convention  attack  individual 
freedom,  the  right  of  private  contract,  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary, and  the  authority  of  the  president  to  enforce  federal  laws.  They 
advocate  a  reckless  attempt  to  increase  the  price  of  silver  by  legisla- 
tion, to  the  debasement  of  our  monetary  standard;  and  threaten  un- 
limited issues  of  paper  money  by  the  government.  They  abandon 
for  republican  allies  the  democratic  cause  of  tariff  reform,  to  court 
favor  of  protectionists  to  their  fiscal  heresy. 

"In  view  of  these  and  other  grave  departures  from  democratic 
principles,  we  cannot  support  the  candidates  of  that  convention,  nor 
be  bound  by  its  acts.  The  democratic  party  has  survived  defeats, 
but  could  not  survive  a  victory  won  in  l)ehalf  of  the  doctrine  and 
policy  proclaimed  in  its  name  at  Chicago. 

"The  condition,  however,  which  made  possible  such  utterances 
from  a  national  convention,  are  the  direct  result  of  class  legislation 
by  the  republican  party.  It  still  proclaims,  as  it  has  for  years,  the 
power  and  duty  of  government  to  raise  and  maintain  prices  by  law, 
and  it  proposes  no  remedy  for  existing  evils  except  oppressive  and 
unjust  taxation. 

"The  national  democracy  here  convened,  therefore,  renews  its 
declarations  of  faith  in  democratic  principles,  especially  as  applicable 
to  the  conditions  of  the  times.  Taxation,  tariff,  excise  or  direct,  is 
rightfully  imposed  only  for  public  purposes,  and  not  for  private  gain. 
Its  amount  is  justly  measured  by  public  expenditures,  which  should 
be  limited  by  scrupulous  economy.  The  sum  derived  by  the  treasury 
from  tariff  and  excise  levies  is  affected  by  the  state  of  trade  and  vol- 
ume of  consumption.  The  amount  required  by  the  treasury  is  deter- 
mined by  the  appropriations  made  by  congress.  The  demand  of  the 
republican  party  for  an  increase  in  tariff  taxation  has  its  pretext  in 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  which  has  its  causes  in  the  stagnation 
of  trade  and  reduced  consumption,  due  entirely  to  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence that  has  followed  the  populist  threat  of  free  coinage  and  de- 
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eitrAvagtutt 
We  u'raifcn 
It.  LoDis  for 
creating  these  coodi- 
heavy  increaGe  of  the 


preciatioD  of  our  money,  and  the  republican  practi 
appropriations  beyond  the  needa  of  good  ^veritn: 
and  condemn  the  populiBtic  coDventionx  of  Chicai;o 
tbeir  co-operation  with  the  repablicaii  party 
tionB,  which  are  pleaded  in  justification  of 
burdens  of  the  people  by  a  further  rexort  to  protection. 

'•  We  therefore  denounce  protection  and  ite  ally,  free  coinage  of 
silver,  as  schemes  for  the  pereon&l  profit  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
tbemaaees;  and  oppose  the  two  parties  which  stand  for  theae  schemeit 
as  hostile  to  the  people  of 
the  republic,  whose  food 
ftod  shelter,  comfort  and 

Eroaperity  are  attacked  by 
igher  tales  and  depreci- 
ated money.  In  fine,  we 
reafflrm  the  historic  demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  tariff  for 

■'We  demand  that 
henceforth   modern  and 
liberal    policies   toward 
American  shipping  shall 
take  the  place  of  our  imi- 
tation  of  the  restricted 
statutes  of  the  eigbleenth 
ceDtory,  which  have  been 
alNuidoned  by  every  m 
time  power  but  the  United 
States,  and  which,  to 
nation's  humiliatioQ,  have 
driven    American    capital 
and  enterprise  to  the  a 
of  alien  flags  and  ali< 
crews,  have  made  tl 
Btars  and   titripes  an  al- 
meet  unknown  emblem  in 
foreign  ports,  and  have 
virtually  eitinguished  the 

nxe  of  American  seamen.  ^^^   ^  j^  vmvii  of  iNnijtNA. 

We  oppose  the  pretense    t.y,,K»As  or  Tsr  bxeiiitivii  ci.iiMrrTBB  or 
that    discriminating   du-  the  NtTiuNJiL  oiHucRjtrir  piktt. 

ties  will  promote  Bhippinfj: 

that  scheme  Is  an  inviution  to  commercial  warfare  upon  the  United 
States,  nn-American  in  the  light  of  our  great  commercial  treaties, 
oRering  no  gain  whatever  to  American  shipping,  while  greatly 
increa^Dg  ocean    freights   on   our   agricultural   and   manufactured 

"  The  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that,  by  reason  of  tbeir 
natural  qualities,  gold  is  Ihe  necessary  money  of  the  large  aflaira  of 
commerce  and  basiness.  while  silver  is  conveniently  adapted  to  minor 
traDsaclions.  and  the  moKt  beneficial  use  of  both  together  can  be  in- 
sured only  by  the  adoption  of  the  former  as  a  standard  of  monetary 
measure,  and  the  maintenance  of  silver  at  a  parity  with  gold  by  its 
limited  coinage  under  suitable  safeguards  of  law.  Thus  the  largest 
possible  employment  of  both  melals  is  gained  with  a  value  universally 
accepted  throaghont  the  world,  which  constitutes  the  only  practical 
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bimetallic  currency,  assuring  the  mcmt  stable  standard,  and  especially 
the  best  and  safest  money  for  all  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor 
or  the  produce  of  husbandry.  They  cannot  suffer  when  paia  in  the 
best  money  known  to  man,  but  are  the  peculiar  and  most  defenseless 
victims  of  a  debased  and  fluctuating  currency,  which  offers  continual 
profits  to  the  money  changer  at  their  cost. 

"  Realizing  these  truths  demonstrated  by  long  and  pablic  incon- 
venience and  loss,  the  democratic  party,  in  the  interests  of  the  masses 
and  of  equal  justice  to  all,  practically  established  by  the  legislation 
of  1884  and  1858  the  gold  standard  of  monetary  measurement,  and 
likewise  entirely  divorced  the  government  from  banking  and  cur- 
rency issues.  To  this  long-established  democratic  policy  we  adhere, 
and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  and  of  the 
parity  therewith  of  every  dollar  issued  by  the  government,  and  are 
firmly  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  to  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  silver  bullion.  But  we  denounce  also  the 
further  maintenance  of  the  present  costly  patchwork  system  of  na- 
tional paper  currency  as  a  constant  source  of  injury  and  peril. 

"  We  assert  the  necessity  of  such  intelligent  currency  reform  as 
will  confine  the  government  to  its  legitimate  functions,  completely 
separated  from  the  banking  business,  and  afford  to  all  sections  of  our 
country  uniform,  safe,  and  elastic  bank  currency  under  governmental 
supervision,  measured  in  volume  by  the  needs  of  business. 

"The  fidelity,  patriotism,  and  courage  with  which  President 
Cleveland  has  fulfilled  his  great  public  trust,  the  high  character  of 
his  administration,  its  wisdom  and  energy  in  the  maintenance  of 
civil  order  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  its  equal  regard  for  the 
rights  of  every  class  and  every  section,  its  firm  and  dignified  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  its  sturdy  persistence  in  upholding  the  credit 
and  honor  of  the  nation  are  fully  recognized  by  the  democratic  party, 
and  will  secure  to  him  a  place  in  history  beside  the  fathers  of  the 
republic. 

'*  We  also  commend  the  administration  for  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  reform  of  the  public  service,  and  we  indorse  its  effort  to 
extend  the  merit  system  still  further.  We  demand  that  no  back- 
ward step  be  taken,  but  that  the  reform  be  supported  and  advanced 
until  the  un-democratic  spoils  system  of  appointments  shall  be  eradi- 
cated. 

'*  We  demand  strict  economy  in  the  appropriations  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 

"We  favor  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 

"  We  favor  a  liberal  policy  of  pensions  to  deserving  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was  wisely  established 
by  the  framers  of  our  constitution  as  one  of  the  three  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government.  Its  independence  and  authority  to  in- 
terpret the  law  of  the  land  without  fear  or  favor  must  be  maintained. 
We  condemn  all  efforts  to  degrade  that  tribunal  or  impair  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  which  it  has  deservedly  held. 

"The  democratic  party  ever  has  maintained,  and  ever  will  main- 
tain, the  supremacy  of  law,  the  independence  of  its  judicial  adminis- 
tration, the  inviolability  of  contracts,  and  the  obligations  of  all  good 
citizens  to  resist  every  illegal  trust,  combination,  or  attempt  against 
the  juflt  rights  of  property  and  the  good  order  of  society,  in  which 
are  bound  up  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  people. 
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"  Believing  tbese  principles  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
tbe  republic,  we  submit  tbem  to  the  consideration  of  the  American 
people." 

Palmar  and  Buckner  Nominated. — The  personality  of 
the  candidates  to  be  chosen  had  been  a  subject  of  some 
discussion — the  leading  possibilities  mentioned  being  (len- 
eral  Palmer  of  Illinois,  General  Bragg  of  Wisconsin,  lion. 
Henry  Watterson  of  Kentucky,  General  1).  W.  Lawlor  of 
Minnesota,  Senators  Gray  of  Delaware  and  Vihis  of  Wis- 
consin, and  President  Cleveland.  However,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Watterson,  and  Mr.  Vilas  had  intimated  that 
they  would  not  accept;  and  only  two  names  were  formally 
presented : 

(iJeneral  John  M.  Palmer  of  Illinois,  nominated  by  Mr.  Kilborn  of 
Michigan;  seconded  by  Florida,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Georgia,  Minne- 
sota, New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

General  Edward  S.  Bragg  of  Wisconsin,  nominated  by  B.  W. 
Jones  of  Wisconsin,  seconded  by  Oregon  and  Missouri. 

The  only  ballot  takeii  resulted  in  giving  the  nomina- 
tion to  General  Palmer  by  769^  votes  to  118^  votes  for  Gen- 
eral Bragg.     Details  are  given  as  follows: 


states. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California ,  .. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geonda 

nilnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Bfalne 

Maryland 

MassachusettH 

Michlfcan 

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Palmer.  I    Bramr. 


16 
1H 

8 
13 

6 

8 
26 
47 
HO 
254 
20 
14 
16 
12 
16 
80 
2H 
15 
18 
17 

6 

8 


States. 

New  Hampshire. 
!  New  Jersey 


12 


3 
17 

8 


New  York 

North  Carolina — 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oreifon  

Pennsylvania 

'Khode  Island 

Soutli  Carolina 

South  Dalcota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont : 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Alaska 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 


Palmer.  '  Branr- 


8 

— 

10 

I 

47 

25 

22 

6 

— 

80 

16 

4 

4 

63 

1 

8 

- 

18 

— 

5 

8 

21 

H 

90 

24 

8 
12 

6 
6 
6 


24 


Totals. 


rm 


UHi 


On  motion  of  General  Bragg  the  nomination  was  de- 
clared unanimous. 

Mr.  Wilbur  B.  Browder  of  Kentucky  nominated  Gen- 
eral S.  B.  Buckner  of  that  state — the  only  name  brought 
forward  for  the  vice-presidency.  A  roll-call  of  states  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  nomination  declared  unanimous. 

Generals  Palmer  and  Buckner  were  formally  notified, 
September  12,  in  Louisville,  Ky.     At  the  meeting,  which 
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wae  presided  over  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Byoum,  telegrams  in- 
doFBing  the  action  of  the  Indtatiapo1i»  convention  were 
read  from  President  Cleveland,  -Hecretary  Carlisle,  Secre- 
tary Lamoiit,  and  the  new  secretary  of  the  interior,  Hon. 


D.  R.  Francis.  On  September  'i'Z  a  meeting  wae  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  city,  to  ratify  the 
nominations.  Ex-Governor  Flower  of  New  York  presided. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  nominees,  and  by  Hon.  William 
D.  Bynum,  Dr.  William  Everett  of  .Mass.,  and  John  R. 
Fellows  of  New  York.  The  attendance  was  variously  es- 
timated at  from  7,000  to  12,000. 

Palmer.  General  John  McCaui.et.  flret  presidential  candidate 
of  the  natloDsl  democratic  part;,  was  born  at  EUigle  Creek,  Scott  Co.. 
Ky.,  September  13,  1817.     He  received  a  common  scbool  education, 
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In  1851  Lis  father,  a  strong  anti-slaverj  man,  removed  to  Illinois,  a 
free  state,  settling  near  Alton  in  Madison  co.  In  the  spring  of  1834 
John  M.  and  his  brother  Elihu  entered  Alton  College,  organized  on  the 
manual  labor  system;  but  the  want  of  money  soon  compelled  him  to 
leave  college.  Ue  worked  awhile  in  a  cooper's  shop,  then  became  a  ped- 
ler,  and  finally,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  became  a  teacher  of  a  district  school 
near  Canton.  In  the  following  summer,  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  the 
democratic  ticket.  Senator  Douflas  being  then  a  candidate  for  congress. 
During  the  winter  of  1838-9  he  obtained  a  copy  of  BlackUone,  and 
began  reading  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  law;  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  entered  the  office  of  John  L.  Greathouse,  then  a  law- 
yer of  considerable  note  in  Carlinville,  Macoupin  co.  Thither  he 
walked  from  St.  Louis;  and  on  his  arrival  found  himself  possessed 
of  f  14  in  money,  an  indifferent  suit  of  clothes,  and  one  extra  shirt. 
I^iOSH  than  two  months  after  this,  at  the  request  of  leading  demo- 
cratic politicians,  he  became  a  candidate  for  county  clerk,  entered 
actively  into  the  canvass,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1839,  but  had  a  hard  struggle  to  earn  a  sufficient  in- 
come. In  1840  he  engaged  actively  in  the  presidential  canvass, 
supporting  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  was  married  in  December,  1842. 
He  was  elected  probate  justice  in  1843.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
to  the  Illinois  state  constitutional  convention,  but,  owing  to  a  combi- 
nation against  him,  was  defeated  for  probate  justice  at  the  same  elec- 
tion. In  1848,  however,  his  victorious  competitor  having  resigned, 
he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  1849,  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, he  was  elected  county  judge,  which  office  he  held  until  1851, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  for  four  years.  In  1854  he  op- 
posed the  Nebraska  bill;  and,  differing  from  bis  party,  he  resigned 
went  before  the  people  on  the  new  issue,  and  was  again  returned  to 
the  senate  in  1855,  wlien  he  became  the  warm  supporter  of  the  free- 
school  system,  homestead  law,  and  other  important  measures.  In  1856 
he  was  president  of  the  first  Illiuois  republican  state  convention  at 
Bloom ington.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  national  republican  con- 
vention, and  advocated  the  nomination  of  Judge  McLean,  although 
|)ersonally  preferring  Fremont.  Having  resigned  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate on  the  ground  that,  having  changed  his  political  views  and  con- 
nections subsequent  to  his  election,  self-respect  and  a  pro])er  regard 
for  the  true  principles  of  representative  government  demanded  such 
a  course,  he  engaged  actively  in  the  canvass  for  Fremont. 

In  1859  he  was  nominated  for  congress,  but  was  defeated,  but 
in  1860  was  chosen  elector- at -large  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  cast 
his  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1861  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
peace  congress  at  Washington,  and  favored  the  compromise  measures 
adopted  by  the  convention.  When  the  second  call  for  troops  was 
made  he  came  forward  and  was  unanimously  elected  colonel  of  the 
14th  Illinois  volunteers.  In  November,  1861,  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general,  and  was  in  the  army  under  Bragg  on  its  retreat  to 
Chattanooga.  In  1862  he  commanded  a  division  under  General  Pope 
in  the  operations  against  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  and  later 
took  part  in  the  operations  against  Corinth.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro,  in  December,  1862.  For  his  gallantry  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  commanded  a  division  in  the  battle  of  Cnickamauga,  and 
was  promoted  to  command  the  14th  army  corps  in  October,  18493,  and 
took  part  in  the  operations  around  Chattanooga,  including  the  battles 
of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Kidge,  in  November.     He  took 
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part  in  the  operations  against  the  Confederates  in  the  Atlantic  cam- 
paign, and  was  relieved  at  his  own  request  on  August  4,  1864.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  department  of  Kentucky  in 
February,  1865,  and  retained  it  till  May  of  the  following  year.  He 
resigned  his  command  in  1866. 

The  next  year  he  removed  to  Springfield,  111.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Illinois  as  a  republican.  In  1872  he  left  the  re- 
publican party  on  account  of  what  he  regarded  as  its  tendency  toward 
federal  centralization.  In  1876  he  was  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
St.  Louis  democratic  convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  as 
a  "hard-money"  man,  in  opposition  to  the  greenback  inflationists. 
He  was  one  of  the  democratic  visitors  to  Ijouisiana  after  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1876.  In  1877  he  was  the  democratic  candidate 
for  senator  from  Illinois,  but  was  defeated,  as  he  was  twice  there- 
after. He  was  a  delegate -at -large  to  the  national  convention  of 
1884,  and  in  1888  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Illinois,  but  made 
an  unsuccessful  contest.  In  1890  General  Palmer  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  the  United  States  senate,  and  this  time  was  successful.  His 
adherents  carried  the  state  by  30,000  majority;  there  were  101  demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Illinois  legislature  elected,  who  voted  for  him 
on  158  ballots.  On  the  154th  the  independents  voted  with  the  demo- 
crats, and  he  was  elected  Unite<l  States  senator  for  the  term  expiring 
.March  4.  1897. 

BrcKNER,  Genbual  Simon  13omvak,  first  candidate  of  the  na- 
tional democratic  party  for  the  vice- presidency,  was  bom  in  Kentucky 
in  1828;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1844;  was  assistant  professor  of 
ethics  at  West  Point  from  August,  1845,  to  May,  1846.  Served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  l>eing  bre vetted  first  lieutenant  for 
gallantry  at  Cbntreras  and  Cliorubusco,  where  he  was  wounded,  and 
captain  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rev.  Was  appointed  assistant 
instructor  of  infantry  ta(*tics  at  West  Point,  Aug.,  1848,  and  resigned 
Mar.  25,  1855.  Was  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  custom 
house  at  (^hicago  in  1855,  and  colonel  of  the  volunteers  then  raised 
in  Illinois  for  the  Utah  expedition,  but  not'  inustere<l  into  service. 
He  then  practiced  law,  and  l>ecame  the  most  prominent  of  the  Knights 
of  the  (iolden  Circle  in  Kentucky.  After  tlie  civil  war  began,  he  was 
made  commander  of  the  state  guard  of  Kentucky,  and  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  state.  On  Sep.  12,  1861,  he  issued  from  Ru8.sellville  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  calling  on  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  usurpation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  which  he  occupied 
l&wling  Green.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  he  evacuated  that 
place  and  withdrew  to  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  battles  of  Feb.  18,  14,  and  15,  1862,  and,  after  the 
escape  of  Generals  Pillow  and  Floyd,  surrendered  the  fort,  Feb. 
16,  to  General  Grant,  with  16,000  prisoners  and  vast  stores.  After 
a  term  of  imprisonment  in  f'ort  Warren,  Boston,  he  was  exchanged 
in  Aug.,  1862.  He  afterward  commanded  the  1st  division  of  General 
Hardee's  corps  in  Bragg's  army  in  Tennessee.  Later  he  was  made  a 
major-general  and  assigned  to  the  3d  grand  division;  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Murfreesboro  and  Chickamauga,  and  surrendered  with  Kirby 
Smith's  army  to  Osterhaus  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. ,  May  26,  1865. 

In  1887  General  Buckner  was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky.  His 
friendship  with  (xeneral  (^rant  after  the  war,  was  very  close,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  failure  of  Ward  &  (ilrant  he  rendered  General  Grant 
most  timely  assistance.  He  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  the  latter^s 
funeral. 
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The    Socialist-Lalwr    Convention.— Eighty-eight 

delegates  attended  the  national  convention  of  the  sociaTist 
labor  party,  held  in  Xew  York  city  July  4-10.  The  fol- 
lowing states  were  represented : 

N«w  York,  Xew  Jersev.  Connecticut.  Masaikcliusetts.  Rhodt^  Island. 


.  Michigui.  PeniiRylva 


New   Hunpebire,  Ohio,  lllin 
Iowa,  Nebraska,   Mary- 
land, and  California. 

The  SocialiKt-La- 
bar  Plalforju.—Tbe 
platform  is  largely  a 
transcript  of  German 
Hooialism,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of 
which  is  hostility  to 
the  private  ownersliip 
of  land,  mines,  fac- 
tories, and  other  in  earis 
of  production,  us  well 
OK  all  means  for  trans-- 
porting  and  distribut- 
ing wealth. 

SWIALISTLABOR 
I'LA'l'KORM- 

The  platform  holds 
tbat  both  tliH  marbitiery  of 
goTemineDt  and  tlii^  ira- 
cbinery  of  production  luiist 
beloDg  tn  the  people  in 

■■privaie  prciperty  in  the 
natural  Bources  of  produi'- 
tion  and  in  tlie  instrumentH 
of  labor  is  tbe  obviou» 
causeof  all  economic  servi- 
tude and  political  dependence; "  demands  federal  gove 
ership  of  "all  means  of  public  transportation  and  communication." 
and  municipal  gavernmeDt  ownership  of  "all  indnstrleti  requir- 
ing municipal  franchises;  free  inventions,  with  government  remu- 
neration to  ihe  inventor;  income  and  iuberitauce  taies;  compulsory 
mlucation,  with  public  assistance  when  necessary;  "repeal  of  all  pau- 
per, tramp,  conspirarj,  and  sumptuary  laws;  "  "  unabridged  right  of 
ronihination;"  child  and  female  labor  iegiKlation;  abolition  of  convict 
contract  laI)or  system;  public  employment  of  all  unemployed;  employ- 
ers'liability  law;  ri'/frcnrimn.abolitionof  the  veto  power  of  the  execu- 
tive {national,  slate,  and  municipal);  abolition  of  the  United  t^tates 
senate  and  state  upper  rliambers;  universal  suffrage  and  proportional 
representation;  recall  of  i)ul>lic  offlcers  by  their  conKtituencies;  uniform 
laws  throughout  tbe  United  Slates;  free  administration  of  justice;  and 
nltolition  of  capital  punishment. 

Mntrhett  nuil    Mmjiiire    Ximiinated.—On    July    9    the 
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convention  nominated  Charles  H.  Matohett  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mathew  Maguire  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the 
presidency  and  vice-presidency  respectively,  the  vote  for 
president  standing:  Matchett,  43;  Maguire,  23;  and  Wil- 
liam WatkinS*  of  Ohio,  4. 

Matchett,  Charles  H.,  socialist- labor  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1843,  and  as  a  young  man  served 
in  the  United  States  navy.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought  on  board  the 
gunboat  Imoc  Smith.  He  afterward  became  a  carpenter,  but  is  now  em- 
ployed as  an  expert  electrician  by  the  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Tele- 
phone Company.  Joined  the  socialist  movement  in  1885,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  putting  forward  Henry  George  as  the  candidate  of 
the  united  labor  party  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  city  in 
1886.  In  1892  Mr.  Matchett  was  socialist- labor  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency;  and  in  1894  for  the  governorship  of  New  York 
state. 

Maguire.  Mathew,  socialist- labor  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, was  lx)rn  in  New  York  in  1850.  He  was  from  an  early  age  a 
trades-union  advocate,  and  is  now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Peftple, 
a  socialist  organ,  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  was  among  the  first  organi- 
zers of  the  Central  liabor  Union.  * 

Other  Political  Notes.— On  July  28  Mr.  Joshua 
Levering  wtis  formally  notified  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency  by  the  prohibition  party 
national  convention  held  in  Pittsburg  (p.  290),  and  read 
at  the  notification  meeting  his  letter  of  acceptance.  The 
notification  of  Mr.  Hale  Johnson,  prohibition  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency,  took  place  at  Chicago,  111.,  Au- 
gust 13. 

A  noteworthy  incident  of  the  campaign  was  the  ap- 
pearance in  mid -July  of  an  open  lerter  from  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cornell  University,  ex-minister 
to  (jermany  and  Russia,  and  member  of  the  Venezuela- 
Guiana  Boundary  Commission,  addressed  to  prominent 
democrats  from  various  parts  of  the  country — among  them, 
J.  Stirling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  W.  L.  Wilson  of  West 
Virginia,  E.  F.  Uhl  and  W.  E.  Quinby  of  Michigan, 
Wayne  MacV^eagh  of  Pennsylvania,  F.  R.  Coudert,  C.  R. 
Fairchild,  Roswell  P.  Flower,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Carl  Schurz, 
J.  DeWitt  Warner,  and  E.  P.  Wheeler  of  New  York. 
After  an  elaborate  historical  and  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  democracy,  the  letter  appeals  for  sup- 
port of  all  patriotic  and  intelligent  citizens  for  Messrs. 
McKinley  and  Hobart,  depicts  the  action  of  the  Chicago 
convention  as  diametrically  opposed  to  true  democracy, 
and  denounces  the  ticket  and  platform  there  chosen  as  ex- 
tremely dangerous  in  tendency. 

NoTK.- Returns  rereivcHl  up  to  November  6  assured  the  election  c>f  Mr. 
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THE  OTTOMAN  GRI8I8. 

T'lIE  quarter  shows  four  chief  aspects  of  this  crisis:  the 
revived  Armenian  Question,  the  Cretan  question,  the 
Macedonian  question,  ihe  Druse  rebellion  in  Syria. 

The  Armenian  Question. — This  is  still  persistently 
haunting  all  the  purlieus  of  European  diplomacy.  Ke- 
peatedly  hushed,  declared  closed,  and  officially  retired,  it 
continually  recurs  and  stalks  forth.  About  the  middle 
of  July,  tidings  of  renewal  of  massacre  in  previous  weeks 
showed  the  civilized  world  that  the  Turk  and  his  govern- 
ment were  still  the  same  as  of  old,  still  clinging  to  the  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages,  still  insanely  practicing  the 
frightful  cruelties  of  ancient  Oriental  despotism.  On 
July  16  reports  reached  Western  Europe  and  America,  of 
the  killing  by  the  Kurds  of  400  (afterward  officially  re- 
ported 600)  Armenians  at  Eguin  in  the  Diarbekr  district; 
and  on  July  18,  of  disorder  in  the  vilayet  of  Sivas,  in 
which  60  Mussulmans  and  340  Armenians  were  killed.  A 
few  days  later,  from  the  city  of  Van,  came  tidings  which 

McKlnley  by  about  27S  electoral  votes  (about  SO  more  than  the  SS4  necessary  to 
elect),  and  by  a  popular  plurality  of  about  1,000,000,  the  larjcest  ever  given  in 
the  history  of  the  country . 

The  states  cairied  by  republicans  were:  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Hamebhire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin—)^ 
electoral  votes. 

The  states  carried  in  Mr.  Bryan's  interest  were:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado. Florida.  Georgia,  Idaho.  Kannas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Mon 
tana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,   Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington— 1«7  votes. 

South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  (7  votes)  were  still  in  doubt. 

The  extent  of  the  republican  victory  is  shown  by  several  considerations. 
The  votes  in  DeUware.  Maryland,  West  \irginia,  and  Kentucky,  with  marked 
republican  gains  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  Virginia,  Missouri,  Florida,  and 
Texas,  indicate  the  first  decisive  breach  made  in  the  Solid  South:  for,  since  1878, 
when  Hayes  carried  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina,  which  were  then 
still  partially  under  federal  military  control,  no  Southern  or  border  state  had 
cast  its  vote  for  a  republican  presidential  candidate.  For  the  first  time  also  in 
recent  years  has  a  national  candidate  received  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast. 
(Garfield  (18H0).  Cleveland  (1884  and  1802).  Harrison  (1^)— all  had  popular  ma- 
jorities against  them.  McKinley,  however,  has  a  large  majority  over  all  oppo- 
nents combined. 

Abroad  the  election  attracted  unusual  attention,  the  result  being  greeted 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  with  more  general  signs  of  approval  than  any 
other  event  in  American  affairs  since  the  Civil  War. 

As  to  the  complexion  of  the  55th  Congress,  returns  for  the  house  indicate 
a  probable  republican  plurality  of  about  eighty,  and  an  absolute  majority  of 
sixty-five,  the  division  being  about  as  follows:  Republicans  211,  Democrats  180, 
Populists  17. 

The  senate  is  more  in  doubt,  the  result  as  r^rards  republican  strength 
against  silver  pressure  apparently  depending  upon  the  legislatures  chosen  in  a 
few  of  the  states— as  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington— and 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  sound  money  democratic  senators. 

The  enactment  of  a  measure  to  counteract  the  current  public  deficit,  by  a 
tariff  revision  calculated  to  raise  the  public  revenue,  will  probably  be  among 
the  earliest  tasks  undertaken  by  the  incoming  administration. 
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had  been  awaited  through  weeks  of  dismal  foreboding. 
The  well-known  American  mieaionary  plwBician  and  re- 
lief agent  in  that  city,  Miss  Grace  M.  Kimball,  writing 
under  date  July  1,  related  that  a  tumnlt  which  had  been 
started  by  a  sniatl  band  of  Armenian  revolutionists,  armed 
interloperB  from  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Persia,  partly  fanat- 
ics and  partly  vJUainB — who  scorned  all  the  remonstran- 
cesof  the  British  vice-consul  and 
the  American  missionaries — had 
ended  In  raising  a  Turkish  mob, 
which  had  murdered  about  500 
defenseless  Armenian  men  and 
women  in  the  city.     The  band 
of  mischief-makers  mostly  made 
their  escape  across  the  Persian 
frontier.     Tiie  slaughter  in  the 
eight  days  of  rioting  in  the  city 
would  have  been  much  greater 
had   not   the  mob  soon  fonnd 
I   more  attractive  work  in  pillag- 
ing  the   homes  of  the   tlirifty 
HOK.  w,  II.  HERBiRT.  A  r  m  c  u  1  a  II 8.     A  simultaneous 

n.!i..v"AT"'i)i«T«"TiNopi.B.  murder  and  pillage  went  on 
thronghout  the  province, 
wrought,  however,  not  so  much  by  Tnrka  as  by  Kurds. 
A  report  from  another  writer  stated  that  forty  villages 
were  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  Van,  every  male  over 
eight  years  of  age  being  killed,  to  the  number  of  13,000. 
This  number  seems  exaggerated;  but  that  the  devastation 
was  frightful  appears  from  Miss  Kimball's  statement  some 
weeks  later,  that  the  relief  department  in  the  city  was 
then  giving  daily  rations  to  more  than  15,000  starving 
refugees,  of  whom  10,000  were  also  utterly  homeless.  The 
mi.ssionary  hospital  was  crowded  with  wounded  men  and 
women.  Dr.  Kimball  ascribes  to  the  few  Armenian  mis- 
creants above  mentioned  the  blame  of  arousing  this  savage 
and  brutal  outbreak.  She  praises  the  conduct  of  the  lo- 
cal governor,  and  tlie  admirable  adroitness  and  bravery  of 
the  British  vice-consul.  Major  Williams.  For  several  days 
the  American  mission,  protected  under  the  British  flag, 
gave  refnge  to  about  15,000  Armenians.  The  middle-class 
Turks  also  saved  hundreds  of  persons  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  mob. 

From  the  region  of  Ilarpfit,  massacres  were  reported 
September  :il  by  United  Stati's  Minister  Terrell;  and  the 
Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  TaijfMaU  tele- 
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graphed  the  following  day  that  in  disorders  in  the  interior 
a  week  previously  6,000  persons  had  been  killed. 

The  Gregorian  Armenian  Patriarch,  Monsignor 
Matthew  Izmirlian  (Mattheos  III.)  resigned  his  patriarch- 
ate August  5.  The  sultan  accepted  his  resignation — in- 
deed, is  thought  to  have  used  influence  to  bring  it  to  pass 
— having  notified  him  that  he  and  his  church  council 
would  hereafter  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  dis- 
orders which  might  occur. 

He  was  born  in  1845;  beld  an  Armenian  bishopric  in  Egypt,  1886 
-01;  and  was  made  patriarcb,  1895.  His  soundness  of  judgment, 
courage,  and  purity  of  purpose  commanded  universal  respect.  He 
was  unmoved  equally  by  tbe  sultan's  tbreats  or  bribes  and  by  the 
fanatical  pressure  of  the  Armenian  revolutionist  group.  His  resig- 
nation, leaving  his  harassed  nation  without  a  widely  recognized  leader 
of  intellectual  and  moral  eminence,  is  due  probably  to  his  conviction 
that  affairs  have  now  reached  a  state  in  which  he  can  do  nothing 
more  for  his  people. 

Armenian  Relief. — Contributions  in  Britain  anil 
America  have  slackened  during  the  summer,  though  the 
real  need  has  not  decreased.  The  approaching  winter, 
however,  will  soon  decrease  the  need  by  putting  beyond 
help  multitudes  of  the  shelterless  people  insufficiently  clad 
even  for  the  summer.  To  show  the  conditions  of  the 
"Ottoman  crisis  "as  it  exists  in  the  Armenian  country, 
one  of  the  large  districts  is  here  instanced — that  of  which 
Harpiit  is  the  distributing  centre.  In  this  district  there 
are  100,000  needy  persons  who  have  lost  nearly  all  their 
clothing,  all  their  bedding,  food,  stores,  household  uten- 
sils, tools,  business,  and  many  of  them  their  homes.  They 
have  lost  heart  also.  Amid  the  ruins  of  their  former 
thrift,  and  under  constant  menace  of  new  assaults  against 
which  they  have  no  protection  by  any  government  on  earth, 
they  sit  hopeless.  A  government  commission  has  esti- 
mated that  merely  to  provide  houses,  at  the  cost  of  only 
^22  each  for  the  simplest  shelter  of  those  whose  houses 
have  been  burned,  would  require  about  ^205,000.  Of  the 
♦100,000  thus  far  raised  and  distributed,  nothing  has  been 
used  for  building, 'because  merely  to  keep  the  victims  from 
starvation  day  by  day  has  required  more  than  all  the  funds 
contributed.  Of  the  houseless  multitude,  manv  of  those 
who  have  roofs  to  sleep  under  are  found  huddled  in 
corners  of  stables  and  similar  refuges,  where,  without  beds 
they  sleep  on  the  floor  with  scarcely  any  covering.  What 
will  the  winter  be  to  them?  As  to  their  food,  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Armenian  relief  association  visiting  the  vil- 
lage of  Ash  van  to  make  sure  that  relief  was  really  needed 
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there^  found  the  people,  even  in  summer,  subsisting  on  a 
very  little  bread  (many  not  having  any  bread)  and  on 
grass  which  they  gathered  in  little  bunches  from  the  fields. 
They  were  gaunt  with  hunger.  Their  children  were  nigh 
starvation. 

Clara  Barton  arrived  in  New  York  September  12,  re- 
turning for  rest  from  her  mission  of  mercy  after  nearly 
seven  months  of  most  laborious,  devoted,  and  efficient  ser- 
vice as  the  executive  and  almoner  of  the  Red  Cross  Societv. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  this  society  to  collect  funds. 
She  went,  leading  her  trained  and  expert  staff,  to  organize 
and  systematize,  in  a  land  of  utter  disorder,  an  economical 
and  judicious  distribution  of  charities  from  Christian 
lands.  The  Red  Cross,  which  originated  during  our  civil 
war  to  bring  aid  to  sufferers  in  camp  and  on  the  battle- 
field, keeps  with  military  directness  to  its  one  object, 
which — ^as  Miss  Barton  has  found  occasion  to  say  to  many 
inquirers — ^is  not  investigation  as  to  blame  or  responsibility 
for  the  evils  in  Turkey,  nor  speculation  as  to  the  duties  of 
national  governments,  but  simply  the  actual  relief  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  helpless  sufferers.  It  is  under- 
stood that  she  expects  to  return  to  her  work  of  mercy  if 
funds  are  in  hand,  and  that  she  looks  with  dread  to  the 
coming  winter  with  its  gloomy  prospect  of  increased  want 
and  woe.  Declining  to  testify  as  to  the  massacres — ^re- 
marking  that  they  occurred  before  her  arrival — she  testi- 
fies that  the  Armenians  are  now  literally  starving,  and 
are  reduced  to  abject  fear  and  almost  absolute  helplessness. 
She  testifies  further  that  help  must  be  immeaiate,  and 
that  the  missionaries  are  "  very  efficient  almoners.*'  She 
praises  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  the  Turkish  officials  to 
ner,  and  their  protection  of  her  and  her  associates  in  their 
work,  and  instances  the  sultan's  farewell  letter  of  thanks. 
Of  Minister  Terrell's  assiduous  help  and  furthering  of  her 
plans,  she  speaks  with  enthusiasm.  Her  departure  (the 
papers  report)  was  like  a  triumphal  procession — ^throngs 
cheering  her  embarkation;  fiags,  salutes,  and  cheers,  from 
ship  and  shore,  signalizing  her  passage  down  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  probably  wisest  for 
us,  at  least  in  this  review,  to  imitate  her  in  not  peering 
too  far  below  the  surface  of  the  Turkish  official  compli- 
ment. 

Constantinople  in  Tumult. — The  last  days  of  Au- 
gust were  days  of  terror  in  the  Turkish  capital,  t^rom  the 
conflicting  accounts  the  following  is  sifted  as  presenting, 
on  main  points,  the  view  of  the  most  trustworthy  observers. 
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Oil  August  25  a  society  of  patriot  Armenians  whose 
patriotism  has  become  insanity  under  the  hideous  Turkish 
misrule^  presented  to  the  government  and  the  foreign  em- 
bassies a  memorial  declaring  that  the  Armenian  people  had 
at  last  been  driven  to  utter  despair,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment could  avoid  an  awful  disaster  only  by  immediately 
entering  on  the  reforms  so  long  promised^  in  vain.  A 
scheme  of  reform  was  subjoined.  To  emphasize  this  memo- 
rial a  desperate  attack — utterly  wild  in  its  general  con- 
ception though  skilfully  planned  in  details — was  made 
the  next  day  on  the  Ottoman  bank,  a  British  institution, 
the  chief  nucleus  of  foreign  interests  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. The  plan  was,  after  lodging  dynamite  in  the  bank 
cellar,  to  brifig  in  a  supply  of  bombs  in  sacks  borne  by  men 
in  the  guise  of  the  porters  who  carry  coin,  and  then  by  a 
sudden  rush  to  seize  and  close  the  doors  and  hold  the 
bank  officials  as  captives  under  threat  of  instantly  blowing 
up  the  bank  building  in  case  of  resistance.  About  2  p.  m., 
twenty-five  men  (some  accounts  say  forty)  who  had  taken 
positions  unobserved  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice  sud- 
denly fired  revolvers  and  exploded  bombs,  making  terrific 
uproar  and  shattering  glass,  but  harming  no  one.  The 
officials  in  the  cash  department  fled  in  sudden  panic  from 
their  room,  leaving  about  $50,000  exposed  to  the  conspira- 
tors, who,  however,  did  not  touch  it,  and  indeed  afterward 
helped  the  cashier  to  place  it  securely  in  the  safe.  Many 
of  the  bank  staff,  with  the  governor,  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing, and  summoned  military  assistance;  but  two  directors 
and  about  eighty  clerks  found  themselves  shut  in,  and 
were  held  as  hostages  by  the  invaders,  who  swiftly  closed 
and  barricaded  every  entrance,  and  announced  that  unless 
the  reforms  were  granted  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period 
they  would  destroy  all  the  bank^s  securities  and  blow  up 
the  whole  building.  Their  intention  was,  they  said,  '*to 
force  Europe  to  take  action,"  and  '^  to  show  what  the 
Armenian  people  could  do.''  Small  groups  of  Armenians 
made  demonstrations  at  several  other  points  in  the  city. 

The  police  and  troops,  soon  arriving,  attempted  to 
break  their  way  into  the  bank,  but  were  repulsed  by  bombs 
thrown  on  them  by  revolutionists  stationed  on  the  roof. 
Near  midnight,  the  bank  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  foreign  embassies,  having  held  a  consultation — at 
which  a  message  was  received  from  the  temporary  masters 
of  the  bank  building  that  they  were  ready  to  evacuate  if 
they  could  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country — sent  three 
of  their  number  to  parley  with  the  invaders  and  to  arrange 
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terms  for  evacuation  of  the  bank.  The  parley  was  held  at 
a  lower  window;  and,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
at  2:30  A.  M.  that  the  revolutionists  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  place  and  the  country  without  arrest.  There 
has  been  some  speculation  as  to  the  motive  of  M.  Maxi- 
moff  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  leading  this  parley,  which 
provided  for  saving  the  lives  of  these  men.  The  agitators, 
reduced  by  death  or  wounds  to  about  fifteen  in  number, 
were  taken  on  board  the  yacht  of  Sir  Edwin  Vincent,  gov- 
ernor of  the  bank,  and  the  next  morning  were  put  on 
board  a  steamer  bound  for  Marseilles.  In  a  legal  view, 
and  in  other  regards,  this  whole  proceeding  is  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

Almost  immediately  on  tlic  first  outbreak  at  the  bank, 
the  streets  in  various  parts  of  the  city  were  filled  with  the 
Turkish  and  Kurdish  rabble  armed  with  yataghans  and 
iron-shod  clubs,  who  began  hunting  the  defenseless  Ar- 
menians in  all  directions,  and  braining  or  disembowelling 
them  in  the  streets,  often  before  the  eyes  of  the  troops  and 
high  military  officers.  Through  the  day  and  through  the 
night  and  the  following  day  till  two  hours  after  sunset, 
the  horrid  work  continued,  with  wreck  of  houses  and 
plundering  of  shops:  at  length  orders  were  issued  to  the 
nashi-Bazouks  to  cease.  Through  these  thirty  hours  the 
only  interference  by  soldiers  was  at  times  when  they  would 
drive  an  Armenian  out  of  a  house  where  he  had  taken 
refuge  and  into  the  mjdst  of  a  score  of  Turks,  who  instantly 
fell  on  him  with  bludgeons  and  knives,  crushing  his  head 
and  then  cutting  his  throat.  Blood  was  like  water  in  the 
streets;  mutilated  corpses  lay  for  hours  till  the  municipal 
oifal  carts  carried  them  away.  In  the  Kassein  quarter, 
forty-five  women  and  children  on  a  flat  roof,  where  they 
huddled  together  for  safety,  were  seen  by  a  mob.  The  mob 
ran  up,  cut  their  throats,  and  threw  their  bodies  down 
into  the  street.  The  worst  slaughter  was  in  the  Galata 
quarter.  The  total  number  of  murders  in  Constantinople 
is  believed  by  the  best  judges  to  have  been  between  5,000 
and  0,000.  Crowds  of  Armenian  refugees  from  the  city 
and  various  parts  of  Turkey  were  reported  as  arriving  at 
Russian  ports  on  the  Black  sea — many  of  them  maimed  or 
destitute. 

The  foreign  ambassadors,  at  a  meeting  on  Saturday, 
August  29,  sent  a  collective  note  to  the  sultan,  sharply  pro- 
testing that  the  anarchy  in  the  capital  was  intolerable,  and 
that  his  majesty  was  endangering  the  continuance  of  his  em- 
pire by  allowing  such  brutal  lawlessness  to  continue  under 
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connivance  from  the  imperial  troops.  They  also  decided 
to  omit  on  the  following  Monday  the  illumination  of  the 
embassies,  which  has  been  their  customary  honor  to  the 
sultan  on  the  anniversary  of  his  accession.  Thrs  refusal 
so  grievously  disturbed  the  potentate  that  he  sent  his  for- 
eign minister,  Tewfik  Pasha,  to  remonstrate.  The  ambas- 
sadors replied  that  after  the  events  of  the  last  few  days, 
signs  of  rejoicing  would  be  out  of  place.  They  also  sent 
to  the  Porte  a  demand  for  judicial  investigation  of  the  out- 
rages and  punishment  for  the  guilty.  The  Porte  replied 
that  the  whole  responsibility  was  on  the  Armenians.  The 
ambassadors'  rejoinder  simply  declined  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. The  sultan  appointed  an  international  commission 
of  investigation,  also  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  Ar- 
menian refugees  in  Constantinople.  Numerous  arrests 
followed,  both  of  Armenian  revolutionists  and  of  Moslems 
accused  of  rioting.  The  assertion  has  been  freely  made, 
though  its  proof  would  necessarily  be  difficult  and  cannot 
be  called  conclusive,  that  the.  cases  of  many  suspected 
persons  were  disposed  of  without  trial,  by  summary  process, 
speedily,  quietly,  finally.  The  scenes  of  terror  in  the 
streets,  and  a  general  distrust  of  the  government,  com- 
bined to  fill  the  city  with  fear.  Business  was  paralyzed; 
shops  were  closed;  the  foreign  guardships  steamed  up  to 
Galata  for  protection  to  European  residents,  many  of  whom 
made  sudden  departure  from  the  city  or  took  refuge  on 
vessels.  The  foreign  warships  were  con  verging,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles. 

The  confusion  in  the  Turkish  capital  was  equalled  by 
the  confusion  in  th»  published  reports  and  declarations 
regarding  its  origin  and  its  international  bearings.  In 
taking  note  of  these,  it  is  indispensable  to  remember  the 
distinction  between  probable  conjecture  and  fact.  Indeed, 
of  many  conjectures — fillingcolumnsof  foreign  correspond- 
ence in  the  newspapers — no  note  need  here  be  taken.  As 
to  the  remote  and  real  origin  of  the  hideous  massacre, 
whose  immediate  and  evident  occasion  was  the  Armenian 
revolutionists'  attack  on  the  bank,  it  has  been  ascribed  by 
some  to  the  Softas,  young  Mohammedan  theological  stu- 
dents who  are  demanding  sundry  reforms  in  the  system  of 
bloody  despotism  which  in  Turkey  is  called  a  government, 
and  many  of  whom  deny  the  hereditary  right  of  Abdul 
Hamid  to  the  sultanate,  and  are  connected  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  Young  Turkey  conspiracy  to  bring  on  a  revo- 
lution in  the  interest  of  a  purified  Moslemism.  This  party, 
comprising  many  persons  of  old  family  and  high  standing,  is 
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far  from  homogeneous,  and  has  within  itself  the  germs  of 
several  antagonist  conspiracies;  yet  it  occasions  the  sultan's 
goYernment  constant  alarm  and  watchfulness.  Most  of 
them,  as  bigoted  Moslems,  religiously  hate  the  Christian  Ar- 
menians; and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  the  state- 
noent,  that  among  those  active  in  the  murderous  riot  were 
many  Softas,  and  that  the  government  has  quite  willingly 
balanced  its  arrest  of  hundreds  of  Armenians  on  the 
charge  of  revolutionism  by  the  arrest  of  many  of  these 
inconvenient  Turks  on  the  charge  of  killing  Armenians. 
The  government  in  dealing  with  European  powers  shows 
the  peculiar  shrewdness  which  characterizes  a  certain  type 
of  insanity.  Thus,  some  plausibility  may  attach  to  the 
demand  of  the  Young  Turkey  party  for  a  new  sultan  on 
the  plea  that  Abdul  Hamid  is  suffering  from  mania. 

Another  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  massacre  is  that  it 
was  foreseen  as  a  possible  result  by  the  Armenian  Hint- 
chack  (or  Huntchagists),  the  group  of  revolutionary  con- 
spirators, and  that  they  were  expecting  (if  indeed  it  should 
occur)  that  it  would  bring  salvation  to  the  hopeless  mil- 
lions of  their  nation  by  rousing  Europe  and  the  world  to 
come  to  their  rescue.  Since  the  nation  was  surely  to  be 
slaughtered  piece-meal  in  remote  villages  among  the  rug- 
ged mountains  of  Anatolia,  there  could  be  no  loss,  and 
was  possible  gain,  by  making  the  killing  of  a  few  thousand 
a  spectacle,  dramatic,  public,  and  in  a  European  capital. 
This  whole  supposition  is  violent,  yet  may  have  a  grain  of 
truth. 

A  cognate  supposition  tra(;es  the  outbreak  with  its 
dreadful  sequel  to  the  recent  enfor^d  resignation  of  the 
Armenian  patriarch  arousing  the  Hintchack  to  anger  and 
despair,  as  they  saw  their  nation  like  sheep  surrounded  by 
a  vast  pack  of  wolves,  now  left  without  the  feeble  protec- 
tion that  even  one  lonely  shepherd  could  give.  A  corres- 
pondent of  a  prominent  New  York  paper,  whose  gift  of  im- 
agination should  give  him  high  repute  in  his  calling  as  a 
provider  of  news,  discovered  that  the  attack  on  the  bank 
which  introduced  the  massacre  was  primarily  a  part  of  a 
great  international  labor  movement,  which,  he  reports, 
had  made  great  head  among  the  Armenians. 

Philosophy  tells  us  that  a  thing  quite  unthinkable  may 
nevertheless  be  quite  true.  It  was  asserted  in  Constanti- 
nople immediately  after  the  massacre,  that  the  atrocity  had 
been  connived  at  by  the  local  authority — which  unfortu- 
nately quite  thinkable  assertion  took  form  on  Saturday 
(August  29)  in  one  of  the  collective  notes  to  the  Porte 
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from   the  foreign   embaesiea,    which    intimates    plainly, 
thoDgh  diplomatically,  that  the  massacre  showed  signs  of 
having  been  instigated  by  high  authority  and  of  having 
been  arranged  to  take  place  as  soon  as  a  proper  occasion 
should  present  itself.     The  note  lays  stress  ou  the  organ- 
ized character  of  the  mob  and  ite  simultaoeoiis  appear- 
ance in  varions  parts  of  the  city,  and  ofiers  to  prove  that 
weapons  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  rioters  by 
fovernment  agents. 
'his   ^lave   charge 
seems    illustrated    by 
the  accredited  account 
of  the  sudden  turning 
of  the  Kurdish  porters 
at  the  custom-house  on 
their  Armenian  co-la- 
borers, killing  them 
with  weapons  fur- 
nished by  the  authori- 
ties. 

A  fortnight  after 
the  massacre,  the 
declaration  appeared 
in  the  London  Times 
and  in  nimiy  other 
journals,  that  there 
was  evidence  that  the 
sickening  slaughter  of 
the  Armenians  was  not 
unacceptable  even  in 

the  imperial  palace.  """'  o»obob  or  eBuct 

One  more  week  passed,  and  the  unthinkable  appeared: 
in  jODmale  of  the  highest  standing  it  was  stated  tliat  in- 
vestigation had  shown  the  imperial  government  guilty 
of  more  than  instigation  of  the  massacre;  it  had  created 
and  organized  the  massacre;  and  not  that  alone,  it 
had  created  and  organized,  as  a  retjuisite  prelude  to 
the  massacre,  the  well-imitated  Armenian  attack  on  the 
English  bank,  which  was  no  Armenian  attack  at  all,  but 


a  Turkish  performance.  In  other  words,  the  whole  epi- 
sode at  the  bank  was  a  mere  show-piece  enacted  by  Turlta 
in  government  employ,  for  instruction  of  the  meddlesome 
British  nation  that  their  Armenian  prot^g^s  were  lawless 
villains;  for  an  object-lesson  to  all  nations,  that  foreign 
meddling  with  Turkey's  aSairs  would  merely  bring  more 
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bloodehed;  and  for  a  final  dtscouragement  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  from  any  attempts  to  avert  their  doom  of  ex- 
termination.     Atiotner  useful  pitrpoee  of  this  dramatic 
preeentution  was  to  supply  tlie  imperial  government  with- 
a  judicial  pretext  for  the  immediate  arrest  and  Bummary 
midnight  disposal  of  leading  Armenians,  also  of  Turks 
suspected   of   sympathy   with   the  rehelHons  designs   of 
Young  Turkey.     The  twenty- 
five  to  forty  '■  Armenians"  were 
allowed  to  hold  the  bank  against 
tlie  imperial  army  for  thirty 
hours,  till  the  massacre  had  gone 
as  far  as  was  prudent;  then.nav- 
iug  announced   their  readiness 
to  depart,  these  dangerous  crim- 
inals were   comfortably  trans- 
ported out  of  a  country  in  which 
a  man'slife  is  little  more  regarded 
than  that  of  a  dog,  and  in  which 
a  pledge  to  an  inlidel  is  not  re- 
garded at  all.     Their  i-elease 
showed    the  sultan's  clemency. 
This  well-wrought  and 
oEORoi  1-ASHA,  rHiNci  XT  HAMiM.  highly   impressivc    explanation 
Niw  oovsBNOM-oBSBiuL        jj  jg  j^jg  provlnce  of  thls  revlfiw 
to  preeent  as  having  a  respect- 
able advocacy.     It'  may  possibly  be  true;  but  at  present, 
to  outside  observers,  it  is  certainly  incredible  in   large 
parte  of  its  detail.     Some  Turkish  plotting  may  at  some 
stage  have  used  for  its  own  foul  purpose  the  wild  Arme- 
nian despair. 

The  Cretan  Qiiestion.^Tho  quarter  opened  drear- 
ily in  the  island  of  Crete,  There  had  been  since  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  for  the  eighth  time  in  this  century,  armed 
revolt  against  Turkish  oppresson  (p.  347).  Massacres  at 
Canea  and  other  places  occurred  on  May  24;  and  in  the 
succeeding  fortnight  twenty-eight  villages  were  pillaged 
and  burned  by  the  Turkish  soldiery,  in  whose  ranks  the 
governor  had  recently  enrolled  hundreds  of  Benghazis,  the 
woret  element  of  the  Cretan  population — robbers,  ruffians, 
murderers.  The  outrages  which  they  perpetrated  drew 
protests  from  the  foreign  consuls.  On  Jnly  1,  the-Turk- 
ish  forces  in  the  island  had  been  increased  from  about 
G,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  more  than  20,000, 

Late  in  Juno,  the  Porte,  yielding  slightly  to  the  press- 
ure from   the  foreign   ministers   for   pacihcation  of  the 
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island,  withdrew  the  Mohammedan  governor;  appointed 
in  his  stead  Georgi  Pasha,  a  Christian;  announced  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cretan  legislature;  offered  general  amnesty  to 
all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms;  and  decreed  the  re- 
vival of  the  "pact  of  Halepa,"  which  had  been  in  force  as 
a  constitution  1878-89  (pp.  347,  349).  The  foreign  minis- 
ters took  steps  to  notify  the  insurgents  of  these  conces- 
sions, and  to  insist  on  their  acceptance  on  penalty  of  for- 
feiting all  sympathy  of  the  European  powers.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Greece  was  asked  to  use  all  its  influence  to  bring 
the  Cretans  to  an  acceptance,  and  to  prevent  its  own  sub- 
jects from  sending  help  to  the  insurrection. 

The  prospect  of  peace,  however,  was  not  hopeful.  The 
Halepa  constitution  was  more  a  nominal  than  a  real  con- 
cession ;  and  promises  from  Constantinople  had  so  often 
been  broken  that  the  Christian  leaders  had  long  ago  re- 
solved to  disregard  all  assurances  and  amnesties  offered 
from  the  ever  treacherous  Porte  except  those  fully  guar- 
anteed for  enforcement  by  the  great  powers.  Moreover, 
the  new  Christian  governor  was  practically  powerless  to 
effect  reforms,  being  overshadowed  by  his  predecessor,  who 
was  an  officer  of  higher  rank  in  the  army  and  had  been 
made  military  governor.  On  August  17  the  government 
of  Greece  formally  called  the  attention  of  the  powers  to 
the  threatening  state  of  Cretan  affairs.  There  was  con- 
stant fighting  between  the  fanatical  Christian  tribes  and 
the  Mohammedans,  in  which  the  Turkish  war  vessels, 
hovering  near  the  coast,  took  part  by  shelling  rebel 
camps  and  villages.  On  both  sides  pillage  and  rapine 
were  incessant.  The  month  of  July  ended  with  the  in- 
surrection not  abating  but  spreading.  The  insurgents 
were  pressing  backward  the  Turkish  troops.  The  disor- 
der and  distress  were  acute — the  Mohammedan  inhabit- 
ants being  the  greatest  sufferers  as  they  were  largely  out- 
numbered by  their  nominally  Christian  opponents.  The 
Turkish  troops,  however,  both  the  regulars  and  the  ruf- 
fian Bashi-Bazouks,  were  not  backward  in  reprisals  after 
their  well-known  fashion. 

The  Cretan  question,  which  had  for  some  time  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  powers  as  a  possible  continental  com- 
plication, now  took  rank  with  that  of  Armenia  as  a  Euro- 
pean question  whose  settlement  could  no  longer  be  avoided 
without  risk  of  a  general  war.  The  attitude  of  G  reece  caused 
added  uneasiness  in  diplomatic  circles.  That  little  king- 
dom was  regarded  as  permitting,  even  instigating,  expedi- 
tions from  its  shores  to  the  neighboring  island,  aiding  the 
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insurgents  with  military  recruits  and  large  supplies  of  waE 
material.  Though  the  Greek  government  was  probably 
quite  guiltless  in  this  regard,  except  for  occasional  lack  of 
vigor  in  watching  and  checking  Cretan  aid,  the  sentiment 
of  its  subjects  entluisiastically  favored  the  success  of  the  re- 
volt of  their  Greek  brethren  in  Crete  against  the  Moham- 
medan rule  (Egyptian  and  Turkish)  of  250  years.  Tliey 
desired  the  independence  of  Crete  as  preliminary  to  its  an- 
nexation. Moreover,  geographically  and  ethnologically, 
the  island  is  a  Greek  island— «ven  its  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation being  mostly  of  pure  Greek  blood,  descendants  of 
men  who  were  converted  under  the  sword  centuries  ago. 
King  George  of  Greece  has  been  in  serious  trouble,  and  is 
said  to  have  desired  to  abdicate  his  throne,  on  account  of 
the  conflicting  pressure,  on  the  one  hand,  of  his  kinsman 
the  czar  of  Russia,  urging  him  to  use  severe  measures 
against  his  subjects  who  give  aid  to  the  insurgents  iu 
Crete,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  his  subjects  themselves, 
urging  him  to  send  ships  and  men  to  aid  the  overthrow 
of  the  Turkish  oppression,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the 
annexation  of  the  island,  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  Though 
Crete's  acceptance  of  annexation  may  be  doubted,  yet  the 
ideal  solution  of  the  whole  local  difhculty,  and  a  pleasing 
enlargement  of  Greek  territory,  would  be  the  incorporation 
with  the  kingdom  of  its  kindred  island.  But  it  is  one 
characteristic  of  ideals  not  to  be  immediately  practicable, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  diplomats.  This  ideal  solution 
was  the  one  solution  to  be  refused  beyond  all  others.  It 
must  not  even  appear  to  have  been  considered.  It  would 
destroy  the  delicate  European  equilibrium.  It  would  bring 
down  the  avalanche  from  the  European  and  the  Asiatic 
North,  sweeping  nation  after  nation  over  the  verge  of  war. 
For  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  outright  partition  of 
the  Turkish  empire — an  event  so  dreaded  that,  though 
that  empire  is  crumbling  apart  by  its  own  inner  repulsion, 
the  chief  task,  for  at  least  the  present  hour  of  European 
diplomacy,  is  to  apply  outside  pressure  and  to  devise  bands 
for  holding  it  together — how  many  hours  longer  no  man 
can  tell.  Meanwhile,  there  is  always  the  hope  of  some- 
thing undefined  which  may  make  an  amicaole  division 
possible;  but  even  the  transfer  of  so  small  a  territory  as 
Crete  to  so  small  a  country  as  Greece  cannot,  at  this  critical 
time,  be  discussed.  This  is  noted  in  passing,  in  this 
review  of  the  quarter-year  just  now  ended,  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  for  an  object-lesson  in  reference  to  all  the  main  de- 
partments of  the  Eastern  question. 
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Great  Britain^  while  abstaining  from  proceeding  alone 
in  any  interference  against  Turkey  that  might  let  loose 
the  flood  of  war,  does  not  permit  herself  to  be  crowded 
by  the  other  powers  into  any  act  of  interference  in  aid  of 
Turkey  by  any  threat,  or  any  prospect  of  danger.  She 
found  excellent  and  noble  use  for  the  virtue  that  some- 
times veils  itself  in  quiet  immovableness,  when,  on  August 
1,  in  cabinet  council  in  London,  it  was  decided  to  refuse 
to  join  in  the  blockade  of  Crete  by  the  combined  powers. 
The  blockade  is  reported  to  have  been  proposed  by  Russia 
and  favored  by  France  and  Austria  (one  report  speaks  of  it 
as  an  **  Austrian  proposal,*' while  in  other  dispatches  it  is  de- 
scribed as  emanating  from  Germany).  The  proposed  block- 
ade was  distinctly  an  aid  to  Turkey,  having  for  its  object  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  military  supplies  for  the  Cretan  in- 
surgents. Britain  in  answer  declined  to  act  the  part  of  a 
policeman  to  guard  Turkey's  interests;  and  suggested  that 
before  the  powers  combined  for  such  a  service  it  would  be 
proper  for  them  to  appeal  to  Turkey  to  put  into  effect  the 
needed  and  oft-promised  reforms  in  the  island,  whose  lack 
had  caused  the  rebellion.  It  is  reported  that  the  answer 
suggested  also  that  in  default  of  such  action  by  Turkey 
the  powers  should  unite  to  give  Crete  autonomy.  This 
dignified,  safe,  and  strong  attitude  of  Great  Britain,  was 
attacked  by  the  continental  press,  especially  in  Germany, 
as  breaking  the  European  concert.  Whatever  this  just 
action  may  have  broken,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  mend- 
ing of  Crete,  and  would  be  found  a  true  help  to  Turkey 
were  not  that  government  beyond  help.  How  one  wise 
deed  may  control  a  complex  situation  by  introducing  a 
moral  element,  is  seen  in  the  approval  by  France  and 
Russia,  afterward  expressed,  of  England's  position. 

On  August  12  a  report  from  Constantinople  was  that 
the  Porte  had  definitely  rejected  the  demands  of  the  Cre- 
tans, refusing  any  concession  beyond  those  before  offered. 
Through  the  month  affairs  grew  worse,  and  the  Moham- 
medans in  turn  suffered  by  pillage  and  slaughter  at  the 
hands  of  their  foes:  many  of  their  villages  were  burned. 
The  butchery  of  6,000  Christians  during  nine  months  was 
reported  in  August  by  the  Cretan  Reform  Committee  in 
Berlin,  Germany.  In  the  same  month  there  were  reported 
to  be  9,000  Cretan  refugees  in  Athens,  fed  by  the  Greek 
government.  The  end,  however,  drew  nigh.  On  August 
24  the  Porte,  in  a  lucid  interval — due  mainly  to  the  sul- 
tan's being  made  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  financial  embar- 
riissment  of  his  government,  and  also  to  the  new  and  more 
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determined  attitude  to  which  Great  Britain  had  led  the 
powers, — signified  its  willingness  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  a 
proposal  for  settling  the  Cretan  troubles,  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Count  Goluchowski,  Austrian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  in  consultation  with  the  other  European 
foreign  ministers.  The  proposal,  in  which  all  the  great 
powers  concurred,  was  that  Turkey  should  grant  to  Crete 
a  new  constitution,  whose  chief  features  are  the  following: 

Appointment  of  a  Christian  governor  under  guarantee  of  the 
powers; 

Establishment  of  Cretan  financial  independence,  with  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  sultan  under  the  general  guarantee  of  the  European 
powers — the  annual  tribute  to  be  proportionate  to  the  revenues  of  the 
island; 

Reorganization  of  the  geticUirmerie  by  European  officers; 

Judiciary  independence  of  the  island  concerning  all  affairs  of  na- 
tive Cretans;  aud 

Concentration  of  civil  and  military  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor-general. 

The  proposal  found  speedy  acceptance  in  Crete,  with 
great  delight  among  the  Christians  and  reasonable  con- 
tentment among  Mohammedans — an  acceptjince  which 
was  soon  made  formal  and  official.  Relief  from  the  dangers 
and  miseries  of  intestine  war,  and  gratitude  for  the  action 
of  the  powers,  found  expression  in  congratulations  on  all 
sides.  The  sultan's  concessions  are  certainly  ample.  The 
result  has  the  charm  of  an  unexpected  blessing.  European 
observers  view  it  with  hope,  while  confessing  that  it  is  an 
experiment  in  self-government  by  an  unprepared  people. 
Its  success  or  failure  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  Cre- 
tan Christians.  If  it  succeed,  it  may  indicate  for  other  re- 
gions under  Turkish  rule  the  solution  of  one  of  the  chief 
problems  of  tlie  great  Eastern  question. 

The  Macedonian  Question. — This  "question^*  has 
been  almost  continuous  in  recent  years,  immediately  be- 
coming pressing  on  appearance  of  any  symptoms  of  insur- 
rection in  the  province.  Bands  of  invaders  from  Greece 
or  from  Bulgaria  are  usually  charged  with  inciting  the 
local  disturbances  which  annoy  European  diplomacy. 
Macedonia  is  one  of  the  spots  considered  tender  in  the 
European  system,  and  anxiously  watched  for  signs  of  in- 
flammation. Macedonia,  held  by  Turkey,  is  coveted  by 
Austria,  which  seeks  at  Salonica  a  port  on  the  ^^ean  sea; 
while  the  province  is  claimed  by  Servia  and  by  Bulgaria 
as  being  largely  peopled  from  those  countries  severally; 
and  by  Greece  as  an  integral  part  of  its  own  historic  terri- 
tory, the  home-land  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  dwell- 
ers are  descendants  of  the  race  to  which  pertains  the  im- 
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l>eriBhable  glory  of  the  conquest  of  the  uncieiit  world.  But 
modem  Europe  cares  nothing  for  such  claims.  The  tides 
of  war  have  swept  over  the  land  for  agee;  successive  con- 

3uests  have  effaced  the  old  population  and  brought  new 
eposits;  aad  the  tie  that  links  the  present  province  with 
the  Macedon  of  Philip  can  be  little  more  than  Imaginary. 
Still,  patriotic  sentiment  in  the  reawakened  Greece  feeds 
on   such  imagining,  dreams  of 
unloosing  the  Mussulman  yoke, 
and  sends  across  the  border  strag- 
gling bands  which  the  Turk  soon 
captures  as  brigands  or  drives 
back.    For  several  months  these 
bauds  have  been  larger  and  more 
frei^uent,  and  have  showed  some 
mihtary  organization.     The 
Greek  government,  thongh  of- 
ficially blamed  by  Turkey  for 
these  raids,  has  not  been  proved 
guilty  of  any  complicity  in  them. 
On  July  25,  advices  in  Ber- 
lin  reported  a  rising  that  was 
df^emed  formidable,  especially  in 

view  of  the  fact  that  the  Turk-  "°"*"' i;"^'^,'™""  '" 
ish  troops  were  threatening  re- 
volt because  of  long  lack  of  pay  and  because  of  insufficient 
food.  It  was  said  that  the  Turkish  reserves  had  been  sent  to 
the  front  to  the  number  of  7,000  men,  but  that  these  were 
insuflicienttostaythe  insurgent  advance.  On  August  1!)  the 
burningof  two  Turkish  villages  and  the  murder  of  eighty  per- 
sons were  reported  as  the  work  of  an  insurgent  band.  The 
Macedonians  and  their  Greek  allies  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  occasion  offered  by  the  formidable  rebellion  in 
Crete  as  well  as  by  the  Armenian  troubles;  and  the  Euro- 
))can  powers  saw  danger  in  the  situation,  inasmuch  as  the 
ending  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  in  the  province  would 
bring  in  other  nations,  prominently  Bnlgaria,  to  dispute 
the  prize  with  Greece.  The  fire  of  war  thus  kindled 
Blight  spread  afar. 

It  the  reports  of  recent  Englisli  observers  are  accepted, 
the  Macedonians  have  abundant  reason  to  complain.  The 
'   '    !S  of  administrative  reform,  guaranteed  to  them  by 


not  been  fnlfilled.  For  years  all  the  usual  abuses — espe- 
cially the  plundering  which  in  organized  form  is  in  the 
Turkish  empire  called  government — have  had  full  cotirse. 
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Beiug  remote  from  Constantinople  and  from  the  observa- 
tion of  European  officials,  life  and  property  have  been  no 
safer  than  in  Armenia.  The  Turkish  tax-gatherers  are 
accustomed  to  demand  double  the  legal  rate,  and  then 
offer  to  throw  off  a  part  of  the  excess  on  infamous  condi- 
tions. The  brigands,  for  whose  number  the  province  has 
an  evil  fame,  are  said  to  be  in  manycases  men  who,  hav- 
ing no  defense  agaiiist  the  dishonor  of  wife  or  daughter 
by  the  tax-gatherer,  liave  killed  him  and  been  compelled 
to  ilee  as  outlaws  to  the  mountains. 

The  reports  of  formidable  insurrection,  which  caused 
so  much  solicitude  in  Europe,  may  have  been  exaggerated; 
or  the  sudden  yielding  by  Turkey  to  the  proposals  of  the 
powers,  which  ended  the  Cretan  revolt,  may  have  de- 
stroyed the  chief  basis  for  the  hope  of  Macedonian  success. 
On  September.  11,  tidings  came  that  the  Greek  bands  in 
Macedonia  had  been  dispersed;  and  that  their  members 
were  secretly  recrossing  the  frontier,  where  they  were  be- 
ing arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Greek  authorities. 

Thus,  for  the  present,  the  Greek  dream  comes  to  its 
end.  It  is  a  seductive  dream.  Some  future  generations 
may  see  it  partly  realized  in  a  new  Hellenic  kingdom,  com- 
prising (as  a  recent  Greek  writer  suggests)  Epirus,  south- 
ern Albania,  and  Macedonia,  the  coast  regions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  all  the  old  Isles  of  Greece,  with  Crete  and  Cy- 
prus. The  population  of  these  lands — which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  dream,  may  be  called  Greek — would  add  two  and 
a-half  millions  to  the  present  two  and  a-half  millions  of 
Greece.  Since  it  is  all  a  dream,  Thrace  may  be  added, 
with  its  Constantinople,  capital  of  the  ancient  Greek  em- 
pire, where  now  dwell  probably  a  quarter  million  Greeks. 
Diplomacy  despises  all  si]ch  dreams;  yet  no  more  substan- 
tial is  much  of  the  fabric  which  it  so  laboriously  weaves. 

The  Druse  Rebellion. — There  was  in  June  a  some- 
what serious  outbreak  against  Turkish  rule,  among  the 
Druses  in  Syria  (p.  450).  The  news  is  fragmentary;  but 
the  rising  is  probably  one  that  would  command  little  at- 
tention were  it  not  for  the  present  epidemic  of  dangerous 
revolt  in  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
Beyrout  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing  on 
June  25,  reported  Turkisli  troops  pouring  in,  chiefly  from 
Smyrna,  6,000  in  three  days,  to  repress  the  Druse  rising  in 
the  Hauran  district.  The  reserves,  called  out  from  Tripoli 
and  Damascus,  objected  to  serving  under  Turkish  officers 
because  the  officers  embezzled  the  military  stores  and  left 
their  men  to  starve.    The  outbreak  was  attributed  to  ''  the 
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bratalitv  of  the  Turkish  garrisons/'  and  their  "  unbridled 
license. '  About  a  month  later,  Druse  messengers  reached 
the  Lebanon  with  news  of  the  capture  bv  the  Druses  of 
Suadet^  capital  of  the  Hauran,  after  a  siege  of  several 
days.  The  insurgents  maddened  by  their  loss  of  GOO  men 
in  forcing  their  entrance  into  the  citadel,  put  the  whole 
Turkish  garrison  of  1,200  to  1,600  men  to  the  sword. 

Dispatches  dated  July  28  showed  the  revolt  declining 
in  strength,  the  Druses  having  suffered  severe  reverses. 
The  conflicts,  however,  were  still  fearfully  sanguinary.  On 
August  4,  Renter's  agent,  writing  from  Beyrout,  reported 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  an  appeal  by  the  Druse 
leaders  for  the  intervention  ^f  the  consuls-general  of 
France  and  Russia  to  obtain  redress  for  their  grievances. 
The  consuls  received  permission  to  mediate. 

International  Bearings. — The  brief  review  preced- 
ing shows  that  the  Ottoman  crisis  is  regarded  by  Western 
nations  as  of  European  concern,  and  yet  as  one  not  to  be 
safely  dealt  with  by  any  one  nation  or  selected  group  of 
nations,  except  on  some  non-essential  points  and  in  some 
indirect  way.  All  the  great  powers  alike  are  waiting  for 
some  development,  none  knows  what;  but  their  attitudes 
in  waiting  have  thus  far  not  been  alike.  Divergent  or  an- 
tagonist interests  decide  their  several  relations  to  the  case; 
whence  arises  the  distressing  feature  of  the  situation,  that 
no  practicable  line  of  settlement  appears.  To  apply  a 
barbarism  in  speech  to  an  abhorrent  international  condi- 
tion— the  case  has  been  for  many  months  a  "  hold-up,''  by 
a  brigand  and  semi-barbarian  Asiatic  encampment  on  the 
furthest  shore  of  Europe,  of  the  five  mightiest  and  most 
civilized  nations  on  the  earth.  The  brigand,  of  whom 
they  have  not  the  slightest  fear,  keeps  his  grip  by  skil- 
fully playing  on  their  fears  of  one  another.  Armenia  is 
his  visible  victim,  but  they  all  are  morally  his  victims. 

Britain  is  waiting  with  deep  and  undisguised  sympa- 
thy, in  which,  previously  to  the  months  now  in  review, 
she  seemed  alone  in  Europe:  her  position  has  been  that  of 
readiness  to  act,  but  of  conscious  inability  to  apply  the  re-, 
quisite  force  in  Turkey  if  Russia,  Germany,  and  France, 
and  now  Austria-Hungary,  were  to  stand  armed  in  her 
path.  A  portion  of  the  British  people  are  so  moved  with, 
indignation  and  horror  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  facts 
which  restrain  the  government  from  intervention.  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  forth  from  his  retirement;  and  in  Liver- 
pool>  on  September  24,  with  an  eloquence  peculiarly  his 
own,  denounced  the  sultan  as  ^Hhe  great  assassin,'  and 
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urged  the  government  to  take  action  in  the  directipn  of 
coercion,  even  without  the  other  powers. 

He  denied  that  Britain's  coercion  of  the  Turk  would  necessarily 
involve  war  in  Europe,  if  the  action  were  accompanied  by  England's 
disclaimer  of  all  advantage  for  herself.  His  plan  of  action  practically 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  stem  protest  with  proposals  for  re- 
form, emphasized  first  by  recall  of  the  British  ambassador  from 
C!onstantinople  and  dismissal  of  the  Turkish  ambassador  from  Lon- 
don; seoondly,  by  a"  peremptory  demand"  on  Turkey  for  compliance 
with  the  proposals;  and  lastly,  by  an  energetic  threat  of  coercion. 
His  concession,  however,  that  prudence  would  finally  forbid  plung- 
ing Europe  into  war,  reduced  his  whole  plan  to  a  protest  and  a  threat 
in  words.     The  Turk  yields  to  nothing  but  force. 

Britain,  as  already  noted  in  this  volume  fp.  103),  now 
shows  less  solicitude  than^formerly  to  keep  Russia  out  of 
Constantinople  and  to  uphold  Turkey  as  a  bulwark  against 
Russians  advance  into  Southern  Asia.  Indeed,  there  are 
acute  observers  who  consider  that  Britain  has  let  the  time 
pass  for  holding  back  Russia  from  the  Bosphorus  and  Asia 
Minor;  and  whispers  are  heard — mere  conjectures  as  yet — 
of  England's  modified  policy  in  the  direction  of  accord 
with  Russia  and  France. 

In  the  meantime  Russia  is  waiting  easily.  She  is  not 
in  the  least  impatient.  A  year  of  Armenian  horrors 
brought  from  her  no  word  of  sympathy:  the  Armenians 
are  not  in  the  parish  of  the  Orthodox  Greeks;  they  uphold 
heresy  and  dissent;  it  is  indeed  sad  that  such  multitudes 
should  be  killed,  but  equally  sad  that  they  probably  de- 
serve their  fate.  Moreover,  Armenians,  being  the  bankers 
and  chief  merchants  of  Asia  Minor,  hold  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  bankrupt  Turkish  empire.  The  more  quickly 
this  element  of  financial  strength  is  cut  off,  the  sooner  will 
the  armies  unpaid  dissolve,  and  the  sooner  will  the  general 
disorder  permit  and  compel  Russia  to  throw  in  her  troops 
on  pretext  of  humanity.  The  territory  can  be  practically 
held  with  or  without  formal  annexation.  This  cynical 
policy  may,  with  probability,  be  ascribed  to  Russia  for 
many  months  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  present  year: 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  as  the  young  czar  takes  fuller 
observation  and  firmer  grasp  of  affairs,  he  seems  to  show 
a  capability  of  human  sympathy  and  a  sense  of  iustice 
which  give  a  faint  color  of  truth  to  the  theory  that  Britain 
may  be  able  to  approach  him  with  proposals  of  at  least 
some  little  joint  action  of  the  powers  for  Turkish  reform. 
This  again,  however,  is  conjecture.  What  is  certain  is 
that  England  and  Russia,  united,  would  hold  the  key  to 
the   situation.     The  death   of  Prince   Lobanof,  Russian 
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foreign  inini8tei%  has  removed  a  consummate  diplomatist, 
powerful  and  persistent,  the  personal  embodiment  of  the 
narsh  relentless  Russian  policy.  The  czar's  recent  visit  to 
the  czarina's  grandmother.  Queen  Victoria,  at  Balmoral, 
and  his  interview  there  with  Lord  Salisbury,  are  believed, 
though  not  positively  known,  to  have  borne  good  fruit. 
The  queen,  who,  like  most  persons  who  know  how  to  keep 
silence,  knows  when  and  how  to  speak,  is  said  to  have  used 
plain  speech. 

France  (again  we  are  in  the  field  of  conjecture)  was  re- 

Eorted  "  upon  semi-official  authority  "  on  September  29,  to 
ave  declared  to  the  sultan  through  M.  Gambon,  French 
ambassador,  that  repetition  of  recent  disorders  would  lead 
to  European  intervention,  and  to  have  demanded  that 
clemency  be  exercised  toward  the  Armenians  now  in  pri- 
son, and  that  the  reforms  long  promised  should  be  put 
into  effect.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  point  toward  the 
theory  of  a  Russo-French  accord  with  Great  Britain  in  ap- 
plying some  degree  of  check  to  the  Turkish  atrocities. 
France  is  well  known  to  be  felicitating  herself  on  the  hope- 
fulness of  a  Russian  alliance;  and  the  French  press  nas 
within  a  few  weeks  shown  a  new  sympathy  with  England's 
horror  at  the  Armenian  outrages.  The  air  of  Europe, 
however,  is  full  of  rumors  that  claim  "  semi-official " 
origin — those  of  one  week  contradicting  those  of  the  week 
preceding. 

Germany  has,  through  the  voice  of  its  press  for  several 
months,  been  derisive  and  even  bitter  in  its  criticisms  of 
British  sympathy  with  the  Armenians  as  either  a  silly 
sentiment  or  a  piece  of  display  intended  to  cover  some 
plan  to  advance  British  interests  in  the  East.  Quite  re- 
cently, this  disagreeable  tone  has  been  modified,  and  the 
horror  of  the  Armenian  situation  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Austria- Hungary  has  large  interests  in  the  Balkan 
states,  and  is  watching  for  gain  of  territory  southward  to 
the  sea  when  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  made. 
Her  chief  effort  now  is  to  avert  the  final  struggle  which 
would  necessarily  rage  in  her  immediate  neighborriood.  It 
is  considered  probable  that  the  dual  monarchy  will  pur- 
sue a  policy  on  the  Eastern  question  in  general  accord  with 
Russia  and  France. 

Italy,  though  a  member  of  the  Dreibund,  is  likely  to 
stand  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Ottoman  prob- 
lem. (See  article  below  on  the  **  General  European  Sit- 
uation "). 
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The  Troubles  in  Rhodesia.— The  embers  of  the 
Matabele  insurrection  (p.  322)  were  still  aglow  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  quarter,  and  there  were  frequent  encount- 
ers between  bands  of  natives  and  detachments  of  the  char- 
tered company^s  troops.  On  July  5  a  considerable  force 
of  Matabeles,  holding  a  strong  position  in  the  Intaba 
Mamba  hills  near  Inyati,  was  attacked  at  daylight  by 
Colonel  Plumer,  commanding  a  mixed  force  of  soldiers 
white  and  black,  the  latter  being  native  *'boys**  from 
Cape  Colony.  The  Matabeles  were  taken  by  surprise;  and 
200  of  their  women  and  children,  together  with  a  number 
of  wagons  and  dome  horses,  were  captured.  The  warriors, 
retiring,  took  up  a  position  on  a  high  hill,  and  were  there 
attacked  by  the  Cape  boys,  but  these  were  compelled  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  insur- 
gents could  not  be  dislodged  save  at  too  heavy  cost;  and 
Colonel  Plumer,  after  capturing  the  rest  of  the  cattle  of 
the  Matabeles,  ordered  his  column  to  retire.  Five  whites 
were  killed  and  six  were  wounded.  About  the  same  date 
an  insurgent  force  was  beaten  at  Briscoe^s  farm,  near  Fort 
Salisbury,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  men.  There  was  no  losa 
on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  rebels  in  this  affair  were 
Mashonas.  Reports  were  frequent,  of  men  of  the  native 
Mashona  police  joining  the  revolt  after  killing  their  offi- 
cers. But  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  was  believed  to  be 
broken,  in  token  of  which  the  commander-in-chief,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  formally  disbanded  the  Buluwayo  field 
force.  Still,  the  hopes  of  the  natives  were  not  quite  ex- 
tinguished, as  shown  by  the  reported  choice  by  tne  Mata- 
beles, of  Nyamanda,  Lobengula's  son,  for  their  king. 
From  Delagoa  bay,  also,  reports  were  received  of  restless- 
ness among  the  natives,  especially  in  the  north  and  north- 
west. The  Matoppo  hills  still  continued  to  be  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Matabeles;  and  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  clear  the  rebels  out.  General  Carrington,  at  the  head 
of  1,600  men  of  the  native  contingent  and  300  white  sol- 
diers, set  out  from  Buluwayo  July  17,  and  on  the  morning 
of  Jiily  20  confronted  the  rebel  force  under  the  chief  Bab- 
yan.  He  shelled  the  enemy  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
precipitately  to  his  fastness  in  a  mass  of  hills  with  numer- 
ous caves  at  the  source  of  the  Tuli  river.  The  Matabeles 
found  safety  in  the  caves;  their  kraals  were  burnt;  fighting 
continued  from  daybreak  to  2  p.m.  General  Carrington's 
loss  was  three  killed,  eleven  wounded;  rebel  loss,  estimated 
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at  sixty.  The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory^  the  moral 
effect  of  the  victory  being  Questionable.  It  was  believed  that 
General  Carrington  would  not  enter  the  hill  region  again, 
but  would  content  himself  with  building  forts  around  it. 
At  the  end  of  July  the  few  white  settlers  left  in  Buluwayo 
were  preparing  to  go  away,  in  view  of  the  probability  of 
war  continuing.  Complaint  was  made  by  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, of  the  suppression  by  the  military  autnorities 
of  the  details  of  engagements  with  the  rebels. 

Telegrams  from  Buluwayo,  August  22,  announced  the 
surrender  of  the  principal  Matabele  chiefs  to  the  British 
forces.  This  intelligence  was  fully  confirmed  the  following 
d^.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  person  received  from  the  indnuas 
of  the  native  forces  in  the  Matoppo  hills  their  formal  sur- 
render. Secombo,  their  principal  chief,  promised  to  bring 
his  people  out  of , the  hills  and  into  the  open  country  with- 
in a  few  days.  This  surrender  tended  strongly  to  discour- 
age and  dispirit  the  natives  who  were  still  in  arms.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  agreement  between  the  chiefs  and 
Mr.  Rhodes  gave  dissatisfaction  in  both  camps,  the  rebels 
denouncing  the  act  of  their  chiefs  as  treason,  the  white 
settlers  and  soldiers  denouncing  the  terms  given  to  the  in- 
surgents as  an  encouragement  to  rebellion  and  outrage. 
At  a  second  conference  with  the  rebel  chiefs,  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  his  associates  were  treated  with  scant  courtesy  by  the 
younger  braves.  Several  of  them  demanded  for  their 
people  the  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  chase,  which  was  of 
course  denied.  One  great  chief,  Makoni,  openly  declared 
for  war,  and  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  killing  all  small 
parties.  He  was  speedily  captured  by  the  British  and  shot 
to  death,  September  8.  In  these  dealings  with  the  rebels, 
Mr.  Rhodes  overrode  the  military  authorities,  and  Gen- 
eral Carrington  repudiated  Rhodes's  convention  with  the 
chiefs.  In  this  state  of  affairs  tranquillity  was  not  to  be 
expected.  Again  the  rebels  attacked  the  feeble  British 
outposts:  again  the  British  troops  made  forays  against  the 
rebels'  kraals.  But  the  last  days  of  September  saw  the  re- 
bellion surely  collapsing,  the  natives  rebuilding  their 
kraals  and  tilling  the  ground  in  the  Matoppo  hills,  and 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Rhodesia  reviving.  An  evi- 
dence of  this  is  seen  in  the  price  paid  (£2,000)  for  a  site 
for  a  club-house  in  Buluwayo,  eight  times  as  great  as  the 
same  ground  sold  for  a  year  previously. 

Dr.  Jameson  Conyicted. — The  trial  of  Dr.  L.  S. 
Jameson  (p.  321)  and  his  associates  in  the  Transvaal  raid 
began  in  the  queen's  bench  division  of  the  high  court  of 
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justice  in  London,  the  chief  justice.  Lord  Kussell  of  Killo- 
wen^  presiding.  The  defense's  motion  to  quash  the  indict- 
ment was  denied  and  the  court  adjourned.  On  the  second 
day,  after  the  jury  had  been  chosen,  the  attorney-general,  Sir 
Richard  Webster,  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and 
some  testimony  was  taken.  The  days  succeeding,  down  to 
July  28^  were  devoted  to  hearing  the  witnesses  and  the 
arguments  of  counsel.  On  the  28th  the  accused  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  them.  The 
chief  justice,  in  his  charge,  emphasized  tne  importance  of 
the  trial. 

The  crime,  he  said,  with  which  the  defendants  were  charged, 
might  entail  consequences  which  nobody  could  foresee.  There  iad 
been  no  attempt  to  gainsay  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution;  but,  if  the  jury  had  any  valid  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  defendants*  acts,  they  must  give  them  the  benefit  of  it.  If  such 
acts  as  the  defendants  were  charged  with  had  been  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  government,  they  would  have  amounted  to  act- 
ual war.  Done  by  subjects  of  the  queen  without  her  authority,  they 
amounted  to  a  lawless  filibustering  raid.    If  the  grievances  com- 

Elained  of  in  the  letter  (p.  55)  signed  by  the  five  leaders  of  the  Jo- 
annesburg  Reform  Committee,  summoning  Dr.  Jameson  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  foreign  residents  of  the  town,  were  well  grounded,  the 
queen's  representatives  should  have  been  appealed  to,  and  not  a  trad- 
ing company  like  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  an  hour.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  they  announced  that  they 
had  agreed  upon  the  verdict  of '^  guilty '' against  all  the 
defendants,  viz:  Dr.  Jameson,  Major  Sir  John  Willoughby, 
Major  Raleigh  Grey,  Colonel  H.  F.  White,  Major  K. 
White,  and  Hon.  Henry  F.  Coventry.  The  court  sen- 
tenced Dr.  Jameson  to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment, 
Willoughby  to  ten  months'.  Colonel  White  to  seven  months', 
and  the  rest  to  three  months'  imprisonment  each.  The 
sentence  does  not  involve  obligation  to  hard  labor. 

The  prisoners,  when  conveyed  through  the  streets  to 
the  Holloway  jail,  were  saluted  by  the  populace  with  cries 
of  "  God  bless  you! "  At  the  jail  they  were  placed  in  cells 
and  dressed  in  convict  garb.  But  immediately  they  were 
allowed  all  the  privileges  of  '^ first-class"  misdemeanants. 
Their  place  of  confinement  was  the  Wormwood  Scrnbbs 
prison.  The  demurrer  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  based 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act,  would 
doubtless  have  been  allowed  in  a  case  not  involving,  as 
this  did,  questions  of  international  comity.  The  prison- 
ers' acts  were  of  a  kind  to  imperil  the  peace  of  the  empire; 
but  were  hardlv  a  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
act.     The  men  had  to  be  punished  even  if  the  law  had  to 
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be  stretched  to  fit  their  case.     This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
comment  of  the  London  Times: 

"  The  sentences  are  adequate  for  the  vindication  of  the  law  in  a 
case  of  great  international  as  well  as  of  municipal  interest,  and  mark 
very  clearly  the  view  taken  by  the  court  of  transactions  indefensible 
^  in  principle  and  fraught  with  danger  to  the  common  weal.  At  the 
same  time,  they  avoid  the  appearance  of  vindictiveness  or  undue  se- 
verity, which  also  for  public  reasons  it  would  have  been  highly  un- 
desirable to  display.  The  case  is  remarkable  for  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  controversy  upon  questions  of  fact.  There  was  not,  and 
there  could  hardly  have  been,  any  serious  attempt  to  deny  the  actions 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  defendants  and  forming  the 
basis  of  the  charges  against  them.  The  efforts  of  their  counsel  were 
directed  to  showing  that  these  admitted  and  undeniable  actions  did 
not  constitute  offenses  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act.  Some  of 
the  arguments  relied  upon  for  their  purpose  were  of  an  exceedingly 
technical  character.  Though  not  more  technical  than  many  argu- 
ments to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  the  courts  defer  in  criminal 
cases,  their  success  in  a  case  involving  international  issues  and  obli- 
gations would  undoubtedly  have  hi^  a  deplorable  effect  upon  the 
opinion  of  other  nations.  It  is  also  impossible  to  divest  ourselves  of 
the  feeling  that  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  public  calamity  to  have 
it  laid  down  by  our  judges  that  the  scope  and  force  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  act  are  so  narrow  and  ineffective  as  they  would  have  been 
proved  to  be  by  the  success  of  the  pleas  urged  w|th  great  forensic 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  This  feeling  was  evidently 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  notwithstanding  the  declaration 
of  the  lord  chief  justice  to  the  jury  that  the  trial  was  a  criminal  one. 
It  was  criminal,  but  it  was  also  political,  and  was  conducted  with  re- 
gard to  larger  issues  than  those  involved  in  an  ordinary  criminal 
prosecution." 

Parliamentary  Action. — The  question  of  Cecil 
Khodes's  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  for  invading  the 
South  African  Republic  having  been  taken  up  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Cape  Colony,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
that  body  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Jame- 
son's raid.  On  July  25  the  majority  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  submitted  to  the  Cape  legislature,  and,  after 
amendment,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  declares  that  Cecil  Rhodes,  heing  at  the  time  prime 
minister  of  the  colony,  was  aware  of  Jameson's  intention,  but  that 
the  London  directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  were 
not,  though  they  ought  to  have  had  their  suspicions  aroused,  see- 
ing that  the  company  was  expending  large  sums  of  money,  osten- 
sibly for  purposes  of  flotation,  but  really  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
preparing  for  and  conducting  a  revolution. 

Unanimity  in  approval  of  this  resolution  was  obtained 
through  compromise,  as  is  the  usual  course  in  parliament- 
ary bodies  where  an  influential  minority  cares  to  make 
itself  felt.  The  original  draft  of  the  majority  report 
charged  that 
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"The  chartered  oompany  sapplied  all  the  funds  needed  for  the 
raid  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  Ix)ndon  office  of  the 
concern,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  subseqaentlj  covering  the  entire  amount 
with  a  check  of  his  own." 

That  meant  an  indictment  of  very  high  personages  in 
England;  and,  rather  than  have  such  a  charge  stand  on 
the  records  of  the  Cape  parliament^  the  minority  voted  in 
a  hody  for  a  less  explicit  resolution. 

On  July  30,  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  the  pre- 
liminary step  for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  was  taken  by  Mr.  jDham- 
berlain,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  who  made  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  fifteen 
members  of  the  house  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  The  mo- 
tion, seconded  by  Sir  William  V.  Harcourt,  was  adopted 
by  the  house. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Transvaal  volksraad,  August  4, 
passed  a  bill  allowing  the  children  of  foreign  residents  in 
the  state  to  learn^  in  the  public  schools,  the  language  of 
their  parents. 

Mr.  John  Ilays  Hammond  has  denied  Dr.  Jameson's 

assertion  that  the  raid  on  Johannesburg  was  made  at  the 

request  of  the  reform  leaders. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  says  Mr.  Hammond,  "  and  one  that  will 
be  conclusively  shown  at  the  coming  parliamentary  investigation, 
Dr.  Jameson  started  in  spite  of  my  express  orders  to  the  contrary." 


THE  CUBAN  REVOLT. 

A  New  President. — The  change  in  the  presidency  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  reported  in  June  to  be  im- 
pending, would  seem  to  have  been  brought  about  toward 
the  end  of  that  month.  In  June  the  succession  to  Presi- 
dent Cisneros  appeared  to  be  assured  to  General  Galixto 
Garcia  (p.  312);  but  advices  from  Havana  of  July  3  reported 
the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  by  the  Marquis  de  Santa 
'Lucia,  the  new  V  rebel  president.  The  proclamation  fa- 
vored annexation  of  the  island  to  the  United  States  when 
independence  is  gained.  But  again  a  telegram  of  July  12 
mentions  decrees  of  ''Salvador  Cisneros  Betancourt,  presi- 
dent of  the  rebel  republic." 

Military  Operations. — Accounts  of  skirmishes  and 
battles  were  received  almost  daily,  each  side  invariably 
claiming  the  advantage  for  itself  and  a  rout  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  be^nning  of  July,  Colonel  Drualla,  commanding 
620  men,  nad  an  engagement  with  a  strong  force  of  reb- 
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els  near  Bolondron  in  Matanzas  province:  after  several 
honrs  of  obstinate  fighting  the  rebels  were  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  twenty  killed.  A  telegram  of  July  6  reported  a 
battle  between  a  Spanish  force  of  1,500  men  and  a  rebel 
force  under  Jos6  Maceo  and  Periquito  Perez.  The  fight- 
ing continued  for  six  hours,  when  the  rebel  positions  were 
taken  by  dashing  bayonet  charges.  Eebel  loss  in  killed, 
fifty-nine;  Spanish,  two:  aremarkableresultof  "fierce  en- 
gagements*' carried  on  for  six  hours.  Bands  of  rebels  ap- 
peared in  the  vicinity  of  Havana  in  the  early  days  of  July, 
and  on  the  9th  fired  upon  various  posts  in  •  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  garrisons  in  the  Santa  Maria  and 
other  forts  responded  with  desultory  firing.  For  half  an 
hour  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  capital. 

On  July  9,  10,  and  11  was  fought  at  Najasa,  in  Puerto 
Principe  province,  a  battle  which  is  said  to  have  lasted 
forty-two  nours.  The  telegraph  report  of  the  action  does 
not  state  the  number  of  men  engaged  on  either  side.  The 
Spanish  force  consisted  of  troops  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Gastellanos,  reinforced  before  the  end  of  the  bat- 
tle by  a  detachment  under  command  of  General  Godoy. 
The  rebels  were  under  the  command  of  General  Maximo 
Gomez,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cuban  armies. 
Gomez  in  person  led  several  dashing  cavalry  charges,  and 
there  was  an  enormous  expenditure  of  ammunition;  but. 
when  all  was  over,  neither  side  appeared  to  have  gained 
any  advantage.  General  Gastellanos  retired  with  his  army 
to  Puerto  Principe,  reporting  his  loss  to  have  been  four 
killed,  thirty  wounded.  He  set  down  the  rebel  loss  (killed 
and  wounded)  at  between  400  and  500.  The  rebels  them- 
selves give  their  loss  as  eleven  killed,  forty-nine  wounded. 

Rumors  of  the  death  of  General  Jos6  Maceo  began 
to  circulate  about  the  middle  of  July,  but  the  manner 
of  his  death  was  variously  reported.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  writing  from  "  Headquarters  of  the 
Cuban  army,  Banancoa,'*  July  14,  reports  an  engagement 
which  took  place  July  4  between  a  rebel  force  under  Gen- 
eral Maceo  and  a  Spanish  column.  The  Spaniards  were 
ravaging  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Cristo,  when  Maceo  charged  them  with  his  own   body- 

fuard  and  some  cavalry  from  General  Cebreco's  command. 
Taceo  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  bullet,  which  lodged  in 
his  brain,  and  he  died  shortly  afterward. .  Another  story 
was  that  Maceo  was  shot  bv  one  of  his  own  men.  It  is 
charged  that  Maceo  had  seized  for  the  use  of  his  own  army 
the  cargo  of  military   supplies  brought   by   the    Three 
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Friends  on  her  latest  voyage,  and  that  as  he  was  convey- 
ing the  stores  into  the  interior  he  was  ambushed  and  shot 
to  death  by  men  who  were  of  his  own  army.  Another  ac- 
count was  that  Maceo  was  shot  to  death  by  order  of  a 
court-martial  convoked  by  order  of  General  Calixto 
Garcia. 

Meanwhile  the  contradictory  reports  of  victories  con- 
tinued to  be  given  out  by  loyalists  and  rebels.  According 
to  an  official  telegram  from  Havana  dated  July  17,  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  rebels  in  Matanzas  province  was 
won  a  few  days  previously.  The  rebel  bands  under  Ingle- 
sito,  Betancourt,  Acevedo,  Bienvenido,  and  Sanchez, 
were  whipped  out  of  their  strong  intrenchments  and  put 
to  flight  by  a  Spanish  force  under  General  Morot,  leaving 
200  dead  on  the  field.  In  a  five  hours'  engagement  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Santa  Clara  province,  the  rebels  suffered 
a  loss  of  thirtv-two  killed,  while  the  Spanish  loss  was  but 
one  killed.  On  the  other  hand  a  great  victory  was  re- 
ported won  by  General  Antonio  Maceo  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
province,  July  15.  For  two  weeks  the  rebels  had  been  very 
aggressive  and  had  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  trocha. 
General  Inclan,  with  a  force  of  2,000  men,  set  out  to  dis- 
perse the  rebel  bands.  Maceo  prepared  an  am^bush  for  the 
Spanish  general.  He  stationed  a  large  force  in  a  favor- 
able position,  and  ordered  detached  parties  to  draw  Inclan 
into  the  trap.  The  Spaniards,  nothing  suspecting,  en- 
tered in;  and  then  the  Cubans  opened  fire  on  them  from 
all  sides,  throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion.  The  Cu- 
bans now  charged,  completely  routing  their  foes.  Gen- 
eral Inclan  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rally  his  troops^  but 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  Cubans  and  made  prisoner. 
The  Spanish  loss,  as  reported  in  the  rebel  bulletins,  was 
300  killed  and  wounded.  Maceo  was  to  hold  General  In- 
clan as  a  hostage  to  save  the  lives  of  insurgent  ofiScers 
captured  by  the  Spaniards. 

Attempts  to  blow  up  railway  trains  or  to  destroy 
bridges  were  reported  almost  daily.  To  balance  these  out- 
rages of  the  rebels,  letters  from  Matanzas  tell  of  a  raid 
made  by  Spanish  troops  on  Cuban  army  hospitals  at  Isabel 
and  Magdalena.  According  to  these  reports,  Drs.  Roig 
and  Izquierdo,  surgeons  in  the  Cuban  army,  with  their  as- 
sistants and  the  nurses,  were  put  to  the  machete,  while  the 
sick  and  wonnj^ed  were  assassinated  in  their  cots:  the 
buildings  were  then  burned  over  their  heads  to  cover  up 
the  crime. 

An  important  seizure  of  dynamite  bombs  was  made  in 
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Havana  July  21.  With  these  botnba  Armando  del  Kio  had 
intended  to  blow  up  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  city 
and  to  kill  the  leading  government  officers.  On  being  ar- 
rested he  declared  that  he  had  no  accomplices,  that  he 
alone  was  responaible,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  die  a  mar- 
tyr for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

In  another  "  decisive  battle  "  near  Santa  Ana,  General 
Linares  inflicted  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  on  the 
rebel  forces  command* 
ed  by  Caliito  Garcia, 
Cebreco,  and  Pere- 
quito  Perez,  number- 
ing S,500  men.  Gen- 
eral Linares  was  on  the 
march  from  Hamon  de 
las  Yaguas  when  he  en- 
countered the  insur- 
gents. He  attacked 
them  vigorously,  and 
forced  them  to  flee  pre- 
cipitately  to  Santa 
Ana.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  insurgents  L 
presented  a  new  front 
to  the  enemy.  After 
a  protracted  struggle 
the  final  charge  m 
made  by  the  Spanish 
commander  with  four 
companies  of  infantry 

and  two  guns.     The         11..1..  ii*i.nMTAiijm  ..r -.../lo-—, 
positions  of  the  rebels         initbd  «t*t>bi  mmBTER  to  ep*ih. 
were  captured.     The  rebels  carried  off  their  wounded;  their 
loss  in  killed  was  large. 

On  the  Isle  of  Pines,  in  the  middle  of  July,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  liberate  the  political  prisoners  there  confined. 
The  conspirators  numbered  250;  and  their  plan  was  to 
captnre  the  gunboat  stationed  at  Puerto  Santa  Fe,  then  to 
attack  the  garrison  and  liberate  the  prisoners.  A  band 
armed  with  machetes  seized  the  governor.  Colonel  Berriz, 
and  were  about  to  gag  him  when  he  was  saved  by  the 
arrival  of  the  patrol.  Meanwhile  a  mounted  party  armed 
with  revolvers  and  machetes  attacked  the  prison  guard, 
but  were  beaten  off.  Then  they  fled,  but  were  not  pur- 
sued owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  garrison. 

ToL  6^-38. 
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Smuggling  in  War  Material. — A^ain  the  steamer 
7'hree  Friends  (p.  308)  eluded  the  Spanish  guardships  and 
landed  on  the  night  of  July  0,  at  a  point  nine  miles  west  of 
Havana,  a  cargo  of  400,000  cartridges,  350  Mauser  rifles, 
250  machetes,  800  pounds  of  dynamite,  and  ten  cases  of  hos- 
pital supplies.  The  steamer  bearing  these  stores  sailed 
from  Tampa,  Fla.,  June  26.  The  expedition  was  directed 
by  Dr.  Joaquin  de  Castillo.  Early  in  September  the  same 
vessel  once  more  succeeded  in  landing  a  valuable  cargo  of 
supplies  for  the  army  of  General  Antonio  Maceo.  The 
landing  was  effected  at  Bahia  Honda  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
province — a  coast  which  is  guarded  by  the  Spaniards  with 
special  watchfulness.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Ruis  Rivera,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  a  veteran  of  the  Cuban  Ten  Years'  war.  The  cargo 
consisted  of  1,017  rifles,  460,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  a 
pneumatic  dynamite  gun,  2,000  pounds  of  dynamite,  1,000 
machetes,  together  with  clothing  and  medical  stores.  The 
pattern  of  the  rifles  taken  to  Cuba  in  this  expedition  will 
take  the  Miluser  cartridges;  and,  say  the  insurgents,  those 
cartridges  cau'be  captured  or  purchased  from  the  Spanish 
troops.  The  most  highly  prized  item  of  the  cargo  is  the 
dynamite  gun;  and  with  the  gun  went  a  little  company  of 
artillerists  who  thoroughly  understand  the  working  of  it 
— Cubans,  Americans,  and  Russians. 

No  victory  claimed  by  either  side  since  the  war  began 
equals  in  completeness  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  force 
near  Bayamo  by  General  Jesus  Rabi  at  the  close  of  August. 
The  town  had  been  beleaguered  by  insurgents  for  some 
time;  and  provisions  and  ammunition  were  short.  The 
commander,  being  notified  that  a  convoy  was  on  the  way, 
dispatched  Captain  Jose  Perez  with  150  men  to  meet  it. 
General  Rabi  detached  500  men  to  intercept  Perezes  force, 
which  they  surrounded.  After  one  rifle  volley,  Rabi's  men 
rushed  in  upon  the  Spaniards,  machete  in  hand,  and  left 
but  one  man  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  He  was  severely 
wounded  and  was  left  for  dead,  but  revived  and  made  his 
way  back  to  Bayamo.  Lat^r  in  the  day  Rabi  captured  the 
convoy  after  routing  200  Spanish  soldiers  who  guarded  it. 
The  spoil  of  war  included,  oesides  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, several  thousand  dollars  in  money.  About  the  same 
date  a  similar  feat  was  performed  by  insurgents  on  the  line 
of  the  trocha  between  Meron  and  Jucaro,  a  Spanish  convoy 
being  seized  and  300  men  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners. 

On  September  20  a  '* serious  engagement"  was  fought 
in  Havana  province  near  Calabazar,     A  government  col- 
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nmn  of  volunteers  and  regulars  was  attacked  by  500  insur- 
gents commanded  by  Castillo  and  Delgado.  The  rebels 
attempted  to  surround  and  overwhelm  the  royalists,  charg- 
ing them  repeatedly  with  the  machete.  The  Spanish 
troops  were  almost  at  the  end  of  their  resources  when  a 
reinforcement  of  volunteers  arrived.  The  rebels  were  now 
quickly  routed,  losing  100  killed  and  wounded:  Spanish 
loss  twenty-three  killed,  three  wounded. 

Here  are  two  well-balanced  accounts  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Spaniards  and  Cubans  respectively:  they  come 
from  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,  under  date  of  September  21: 

*'  A  correspondent  in  Pinar  del  Rio  declares  that  Antonio  Maceo's 
negro  rebel  bands  are  completely  overrunning  the  western  Cuban  dis- 
tricts, burning  the  settlements,  assassinating  all  pacificos,  and  ill- 
tre^iting  helpless  women.  They  blow  up  passenger  trains  and  bridges 
with  dynamite,  destroying  other  foreign  and  native  property,  burn 
the  tobacco  fields  and  cat  down  the  coffee  plantings,  and  thus  deso- 
late the  entire  country.  The  coast  towns  are  crowded  with  starving 
refugees;  the  sun  is  obscured  by  smoke  by  day;  and  the  heavens  are 
lighted  by  the  burning  of  the  fields  at  night.  General  Weyler  is  hur- 
rying reinforcements  into  the  province  to  check  the  dire  destruction." 

'*  Letters  received  here  from  Santa  Clara  and  other  Central  Cuban 
towns  assert  that  Captain-Cleneral  Weyler*s  amnesty  decree  is  a  farce. 
Rebels  surrendering  and  expecting  the  amnesty  therein  assured, 
though  received  by  the  Spanish  military  outposts  with  open  arms  and 
temporarily  liberated,  are  invariably  rearrested  within  a  fortnight  as 
spies  or  incendiaries,  tried  and  convicted  by  a  drumhead  court-mar- 
tial, and  shot.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the  majority  of  tl^e  prisoners  of 
war  taken  on  the  field  are  being  unceremoniously  dispatched  by  the 
roadside,  the  Spanish  commanders  afterward  reporting  their  fate  as 
due  to  an  attempted  escape." 

Of  the  40,000  troops  to  arrive  from  Spain  for  the  win- 
ter campaign,  30,847  had  been  landed  on  the  island  by  the 
end  of  September.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  hospi- 
tals at  Havana  was  then  9,475.  Yellow  fever  was  declin- 
ing, but  smallpox  was  rapidly  spreading  over  the  city. 

A  general  attack  on  the  insurgents'  positions  through- 
out the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  .was  made  September  29. 
At  daylight  General  Melguizo  marched  from  the  city  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  with  a  force  consisting  of  the  columns  of 
Colonels  Hernandez,  Velasquez,  and  Frances.  These  col- 
umns took  different  routes,  Hertiandez's  advancing  toward 
Rumbao  de  Tolima,  the  nearest  rebel  outpost.  There,  the 
Cubans  were  dislodged  from  their  positions  and  fell  back, 
pressed  by  the  Spanish  troops.  When  the  main  insurgent 
positions  were  reached,  a  fierce  battle  commenced,  lasting 
till  evening.  Colonel  Hernandez  seized  their  outposts  one 
by  one,  and  at  night  was  master  of  the  field.  Colonel 
Frances  advanced  upon  the  village  of  Manajal,  held  by 
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Perico  Diaz  with  a  strong  force.  The  Spaniards  drove  the 
enemy  out  and  held  the  place.  In  the  two  actions  the  in- 
surgents lost  more  than  eighty  killed,  and  on  their  flight 
abandoned  arms  and  munitions.  The  Spanish  loss  was 
eleven  killed  and  eighty-six  wounded.  There  was  again 
some  obstinate  fighting  in  the  same  province  a  day  or  two 
afterward  in  the  mountain  region  northeast  of  the  city  of 
Pinar  del  Rio.  At  Ceja  del  Negro,  General  Bernal  forced 
the  rebels  out  of  their  strong  positions  after  a  stubborn 
fight.  The  Spanish  loss  was  very  great,  viz.,  as  stated  in 
an  Havana  telegram,  34  killed  and  about  250  wounded. 

Though  the  stores  brought  by  the  7'kree  Friends  were 
safely  landed  and  carried  into  the  interior,  the  persomiel 
of  the  expedition  would  seem  to  have  met  with  a  sinister 
fate:  at  least  some  of  the  men  who  took  passage  on  the 
vessel,  intending  to  join  the  rebel  forces,  were  captured  at 
the  point  of  landing  and  shot  to  death  on  the  spot.  There 
were  sixty-four  men  on  board  the  Three  Friends,  natives 
of  Cuba  and  American  sympathizers.  According  to  the 
report  of  an  inhabitant  of  Jaruco  (where  the  expedition 
landed),  the  party  (or  several  members  of  tlie  party)  were 
captured  by  General  Ochoa,  tied  in  rows,  and  shot  to  death. 

American  Trade  with  Cuba.— Officials  of  the  treas- 
ury department  at  Washington,  at  the  end  of  August, 
anticipated  a  further  falling  off  of  American  trade  with 
the  island.  The  total  imports  from  Cuba  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  wore  only  *39,0()9,f553,  a  decline  from  the 
previous  year  of  $12,901,000.  In  that  time  the  United 
States  sold  to  Cuba  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $7,530,880, 
a  decrease  of  $r),*->70,T81.  The  imports  of  sugar  declined 
from  *40,141,919  to  *21, 456,3:7.  The  tobacco  imports 
increased  from  *i7, 102,523  to  |;10,501,775. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  Cuba  are  iron  and 
steel  and  provisions.  Both  these  products  show  heavy  de- 
crease in  exportation  t(5  Cuba  for  the  year;  and  the  export 
of  coal  fell  from  $1,091,812  to  $013,411. 

Proclamation  of  Neutrality. — The  president  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  proclamation,  July  30,  warning 
citizens  against  conspiring  to  aid  the  Cuban  insurgents  in 
unlawful  ways.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  additional 
monition  is  oelieved  to  be,  that,  should  Spain  be  success- 
ful in  the  Cuban  war,  the  Spanish  government  might  have 
large  claims  for  damages  against  the  United  States,  grow- 
ing out  of  filibustering  expeditions.  The  administration 
desires  to  be  able  to  show  that  this  government  has  done 
all  it  could  to  fulfil  its  international  obligations.     After 
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reciting  the  tenor  of  his  prior  proclamation,  the  president 
gives  the  grounds  on  which  this  latest  manifesto  is  based: 

Whereas,  since  the  date  of  said  proclamation  said  neutrality  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  been  the  subject  of  authoritative  exposi- 
tion by  the  judicial  tribunal  of  last  resort,  and  it  has  thus  been  de- 
clared that  any  combination  of  persons  organized  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  and  making  war  upon  a  foreign 
country  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  and  provided  with 
arms  to  be  used  for  such  purpose,  constitutes  a  '  military  expedition 
or  enterprise'  within  the  meaning  of  said  neutrality  laws,  and  that 
the  providing  or  preparing  of  the  means  for  such  '  military  expedition 
or  enterprise,*  which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  said  laws,  includes 
furnishing  or  aiding  in  transportation  for  such  '  military  expedition  or 
enterprise; '  and 

"  Whereas,  by  express  enactment,  if  two  or  more  persons  con- 
spire to  commit  an  oifense  against  the  United  States,  any  act  of  one 
conspirator  to  effect  the  object  of  such  conspiracy  renders  all  the  con- 
spirators liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment;  and 

"  Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  others  within  their  jurisdiction  fail  to  apprehend  the  mean- 
ing and  operation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  as  au- 
thoritatively interpreted  as  aforesaid,  and  may  be  misled  into  partici- 
pation in  transactions  which  are  violations  of  said  laws  and  will 
render  them  liable  to  the  severe  penalties  provided  for  such  violations, 

"  Now,  therefore,  that  the  laws  above  referred  to  as  judicially 
construed  may  be  duly  executed,  that  the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States  maybe  fully  satisfied,  and  that  their  citizens 
and  all  others  within  their  jurisdiction,  being  seasonably  apprised  of 
their  legal  duty  in  the  premises,  may  abstain  from  disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  escape  the  forfeitures  and 
penalties  legally  consequent  thereon; 

"1,  Grover  (-leveland,  president  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
solemnly  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  others  within 
their  jurisdiction,  against  violations  of  the  said  laws  interpreted  as  here- 
inbefore explaine<l,  and  give  notice  that  all  such  violations  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted.  And  I  do  hereby  invoke  the  co-operation  of 
all  good  citizens  in  the  enforcement  of  said  laws  and  in  the  detection 
and  apprehension  of  any  offenders  against  the  same;  and  do  hereby 
enjoin  upon  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  United  States  the  utmost 
diligence  in  preventing,  prosecuting,  and  punishing  any  infractions 
thereof. " 
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AS  the  controversy  regarding  the  divisional  line  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  progresses,  there  are 
increasing  indications  of  its  great  importance  in  the  gen- 
eral history  of  diplomacy.  In  its  beginning  it  startled  the 
English-speaking  peoples  in  two  ways.  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  war  thought  that  a  great  opportunity  for 
its  exercise  was  at  hand;  while  the  lovers  of  peace  at 
once  made  strenuous  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ilnited  States  to  seize  this 
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opportunity  of  giving  tho  world  a  notable  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  arbitration.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  as 
time  goes  on  the  labors  of  the  more  peaceable  are  bearing  fruit. 

During  the  past  three  months  the  dispute  has  not 
given  rise  to  any  dramatic  incident,  but  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  very  important  correspondence.  This 
correspondence  Lord  Salisbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
house  of  lords  on  July  17.  It  treats  of  two  important 
questions,  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  scheme  of  general  arbitration  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  latter  question,  al- 
though directly  occasioned  by  the  discussion  of  the  former, 
assumes  in  this  correspondence  the  principal  place  and  is 
so  stated  as  to  include  the  other. 

Two  reasons,  the  British  premier  said,  had  induced 
him  to  take  tiie  unusual  course  of  laying  diplomatic  docu- 
ments before  the  nation  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  they  relate.  The  first  was  the  fact  that 
the  American  congress  was  soon  to  take  a  recess;  and  the 
second  was  the  desire  of  the  English  government  to  ascer- 
tain the  temper  of  the  people  on  the  subject. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  act  the  prime  minister 
did  something. quite  contrary  to  the  traditional  practice  of 
conservative  ministries,  and  that  this  desire  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  people  on  such  a  question  marks  a  conces- 
sion to  the  new  method  of  conducting  international  dis- 
putes which  is  known  as  the  •*  new  diplomacy." 

Treaty  of  Arbitration   Outlined.— The  history  of 

this  correspondence  is  as  follows: 

On  February  21  Ambassador  Bayard  suggested  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  be  empower  tbe  Britisb  ambassador  at  Washington,  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  to  enter  into  correa|wndence  with  Secretary  Olney  with 
a  view  to  reaching  a  well-defined  agreement  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tion to  constitute  a  tribunal  for  the  arbitration  of  the  Venezuelan 
question.  With  this  request  Ix)rd  Salisbury  complied;  and  on  March  5 
he  submitted  to  Secretary  Olney  through  her  majesty's  ambassador 
the  heads  of  a  suggested  treaty  of  arbitration.  A  synopsis  of  this 
treaty  follows: 

1.  Number  of  ArlrUratoTH  and  Method  of  Appointment. — Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  each  appoint 
two  or  more  permanent  judicial  officers  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty; 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  any  question  which  in  the  judgment  of  either 
nation  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  each  shall  choose  one  of  the 
said  officials  as  arbitrator,  and  the  two  arbitrators  shall  hear  and  de- 
termine any  matter  referred  to  them  in  accordance  with  this  treaty. 

2.  ProvisioH  for  Appointfnent  of  an  Umpire. — Before  entering  on 
such  arbitration  the  arbitrators  shall  elect  an  umpire  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  in  all  cases  where  there  is  disagreement  between  the 
arbitrators,  whether  in  interlocutory  or  final  questions. 

3.  Kin(h  of  Questiona  to  he  Submitted. — Complaints  ma<le  by  the 
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Dational  reprefjentatives  of  one  power  against  the  officers  of  tlie  other; 
all  claims  or  group  of  claims  amounting  to  not  more  than  £100,000; 
all  claims  for  damages  or  indemnity  under  this  amount;  all  questions 
affecting  diplomatic  or  consular  privileges;  all  alleged  rights  of  fish- 
ery, access,  navigation,  or  commercial  privilege;  and  all  questions  re- 
ferred by  special  agreement  between  the  two  parties,  shall  come  un- 
der the  operations  of  this  treaty. 

4.  A  Court  of  Review. — If,  after  an  award  has  been  reported, 
either  party  shall  protest  against  it  within  three  months,  the  award 
shall  be  reviewed  by  a  court  composed  of  three  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Ureat  Britain  and  three  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  If  this  court  shall  decide  by  a  ma- 
jority of  not  less  than  five  to  one  that  the  a>%aid  is  just,  it  shall  stand. 
This  court  is  to  review  decisions  regarding  questions  of  fact  or  of  in- 
ternational law  involving  territory,  territorial  rights,  sovereignty,  or 
jurisdiction  of  either  power,  or  any  pecuniary  claim,  or  group  of 
claims  of  any  kind  involving  a  sum  larger  than  £100,000,  when 
either  party  protests  against  the  award  as  stated  above. 

5.  QiietHona  Intolmng  A'atio7ial  Honor. — Any  difference  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  either  power,  materially  affects  its  honor  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  territory,  shall  not  be  referred  to  arbitration  under  this 
treaty  except  by  special  agreement. 

6.  A  Way  of  Escape. — Any  difference  whatever,  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  may  be  referred  for  decision  by  arbitration  as 
herein  provided,  with  the  stipulation  that  unless  accepted  by  both 
powers  the  decision  shall  not  be  valid. 

Secretary  Olney  in  his  reply  of  April  11,  practically  ex- 
pressed approval  of  all  these  stipulations  except  those 
made  in  sections  4  and  6. 

His  exception  to  Section  4  is  taken  on  the  ground  that  its  pro- 
visions are  not  sufficiently  broad  in  their  scope.  He  proposes  that 
questions  of  the  nature  de^ribed  in  Section  4,  and  pecuniary  claims 
or  group  of  claims  aggregating  a  sum  larger  than  £100,000,  and  all 
controversies  not  in  this  treaty  specially  described,  be  submitted  to 
this  board  of  arbitration,  provided  that,  before  the  arbitral  tribunal 
meet,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  or  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  declare  such  questions  to  involve  the  national  honor  or 
territorial  integrity.  In  case  of  such  a  declaration,  the  question  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  arbitration  under  this  treaty.  As  to  awards,  they 
shall  be  final  if  concurred  in  by  all  the  arbitrators.  If  concurred  in  by 
only  a  majority,  they  shall  be  final  unless  one  of  the  parties  to  the  arbi> 
tration,  within  three  months  from  the  promulgation  of  an  award,  shall 
protest  that  the  decision  was  erroneous  in  respect  of  some  issue  of  fact 
or  law.  In  such  a  case,  a  court  consisting  of  thiee  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  and  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Great  Britain  shall  decide  the  question.  Before  entering  upon  their  du- 
ties, they  shall  appoint  three  learned  and  impartial  jurists  to  be  added 
to  this  court  in  case  it-  is  equally  divided.  A  majority  of  the  court  as 
thus  constituted  shall  decide  questions. 

Secretary  Olney  further  says  that  if  Section  4  as  thus  amended  shall 
prove  acceptable  to  Ijord  Salisbury,  there  is  in  his  mind  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  pending  dispute  regarding  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
should  not  be  expressly  included  in  this  treaty;  and  that  if  no  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty  can  now  be  expected,  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary dispute  might  be  used  as  a  tentative  experiment  in  arbitration, 
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whoae  Bettlemeot  luight  indicattt  tlie  linen  ^oag  which  a  general 
scheme  for  Brbitration  might  judicioual;  be  drawn. 

inalater(iocuiDenl,the  secretar; of  nUteei presses  bis  criticism  of 
8ection6of  the  proposed  treaty;  andcLiacritidsm  is,  therefore,  reserved 
forsubsequent  notice.   (See  article  below  ■■International  Arbitration.") 
In  (lis  reply  to  Mr.  OIney's  statements,  Lord  StiUsburv, 
on  May  18,  expresses  gratification  that  Section  3  shoultl 
have  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Ameri- 
can secretary,  and  re- 
grets that  the  two  gov- 
ernments  should    ne- 
glect the  opportunity 
of  embodying  this  com- 
mon view  in  a  Beparate 
convention. 

He  guee  on  to  saj  that 
he  fearo  that  compalsory 
arbiiratioo    of    lemtorial 
claims  will  at  once  result 
QormouHly  multiplying 
the  number  of  such  cUiins, 
and  that  the  consequence 
would  be  disastrous  to  the 
border  countries.     In  h  ia 
id  the  effects  would  be 
lianlly  leas  serious  than  the 
threat  of  war.     In  view  of 
is  he  believes  tliat  it 
>uld  be  wiser  for  the  pres- 
t  to  allow  nations  to  re- 
in In  their  own  hands 
uie  control  over  the  ulti- 
ate  result  of  any  claitn 

RnN.  wiLLijtH  I..  iiCRi'iioii  OP  nRnnniA.  that  may  be  advanced  af- 

EX-llHITEU  HTITtx   HINIKTER  TU  VEHEEI'GLH.  AND  FpCting    Ihejr  territorial 

Tue  BHrNiiAHv  LOU  II I  HMO  N.  AnotlieF    dispatch 

beuringtlie  (late of  May '^'.{contains  Lord  iSaiisbtiry's  answer 
to  Mr.  OIney's  suggestion  that  the  Venezuelan  controversy 
be  included  in  the  proposed  arbitration  treaty. 

The  premier  states  that  he  did  not  mean  expressly  to  exclude 
this  question,  but  takes  occaxiou  to  point  out  the  "  danger  of  multi- 
plying speculative  territorial  claims."  He  therefore  submits  a 
counter  proposal  regarding  the  settlement  of  this  dispute.  The  propo- 
sition is  that  two  subjects  of  (1  reat  Britain  and  two  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  be  appointed  to  regiort  upon  the  facts  affecting  the  rights 
of  Spain  and  Holland  at  the  time  when  Urcat  Britain  acquired  Brit- 
ish Uuiaoa.  When  this  commission  shall  have  reported.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Venezuela  shall  try  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Failiog  SDch 
an  agreement,  each  shall  appoint  a  commissioDer;  and  these  two  shall 
select  a  third.     The  decision  of  these  three  c  .    ..  • 
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final;  bat  it  must  not  include  as  Venezuelan  any  territory  occupied 
by  Britisb  subjects  on  or  before  January  1,  1887. 

To  these  suggestions  Mr.  Olney  add  ressed  a  reply,  June  1 2. 

Such  a  proceeding  as  the  British  premier  had  outlined  must  be 
regarded  as  mischievous,  because  it  might  become  the  means  through 
which  Venezuela  would  be  stripped  of  rightful  possessions  merely 
because  British  colonists  had  erroneously  been  taught  to  regard  such 
possessions  as  their  own.  Although  due  weight  should  be  given  to 
previous  occupancy  of  territory,  yet  he  advises  the  clause  suggested 
by  Lord  Salisbury  regarding  it  to  be  stricken  out. 

In  his  last  communication^  tlie  final  one  of  the  pub- 
lished correspondence,  Secretary  Olney  under  date  of  June 
22,  directs  his  attention  particularly  to  Section  6  of  the 
treaty  suggested  by  the  English  prime  minister. 

In  expressing  his  objection  to  this  section,  Mr.  Olney  draws  a 
comparison  between  the  two  methods  of  arbitration  which  may  Ih' 
described  as  the  English  and  the  American  methods  respectively. 
Both  plans  leave  out  of  consideration  questions  involving  national 
honor  and  territorial  integrity.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  dif- 
ference, which  consists  in  this:  The  British  plan  allows  the  dispu- 
tants to  enter  into  arbitration,  and,  when  they  know  the  result,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  will  be  bound  by  it;  but,  according  to 
the  American  plan,  each  party  enters  into  arbitral  negotiations  know- 
ing beforehand  that  it  is  bound  to  accept  the  result. 

Venezuela's  Case. — On  July  20  Mr.  J.  J.  Storrow 

of  Boston,  Mass.^  of  counsel  for  Venezuela  in  her  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Great  Britain,  laid  his  report  before  tlie 
British  representative  at  Washington,  and  the  Venezuelan 
Boundary  Commission.  Mr.  Storrow's  points  in  brief  are 
as  follows: 

There  has  never  been  any  British  sovereignty  in  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory; the  Dutch  never  gained  the  slightest  foothold  in  the  Orinoco 
basin;  the  Schombuigk  line  as  held  by  Ix)rd  Salisbury  was  a  forgery 
perpetrated  by  the  English  government  twenty  years  after  Schom- 
burgk's  death;  the  actual  Dutch  and  Spanish  settlements  were  al- 
ways separated  from  each  other  by  at  least  150  miles  of  forest;  Spain 
discovered  the  E^ssequibo;  and  the  Dutch  settlements  there  were  made 
on  the  ruins  of  older  Spanish  settlements. 

Mr.  Storrow  applies  the  famous  Oregon  boundary  case  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  shows  from  this  that  no  occupation  can  create  sovereign  domin- 
ion unless  it  be  directly  authorized  or  adopted  by  a  government  at  the 
outset,  and  for  the  announced  purpose  of  acquiring  sovereignty. 

Altogether  Mr.  Storrow's  arguments  are  the  clear  and 
aggressive  statements  of  a  lawyer  who  knows  how  to  plead 
his  case  well.  Of  how  much  real  value  they  are  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  before  the  two  nations,  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Another  very  important  presentation  of  the 
case  from  a  point  of  view  favorable  to  Venezuela,  was  the 
reply  of  Mr.  William  L.  Scruggs,  Venezuelan  agent  be- 
fore the  Boundary  Commission  (published  in  April,  1896) 
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to  the  ItritiBli  blue  book  (p.  ^1)0).  Tliii^  reply  has  more 
recently  been  published  in  revised  form*  in  coiijimction 
with  two  earlier  papers  by  the  same'  writer  bearing  on  the 
dispute— entitled  '■British  Aggressions  in  Venezuela,  or 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  Trial"  and  "Lord  Salisbury's 
Mistakes  on  the  Boundary  Question," 

Other  English  Blue  Books.— Another  blue  book  on 

the  Venezuelan  question  was  issued  by  the  English  goTem- 

ment  July  ii.     It  comprised  3.»6  pages,  and  consisted  of 

documents  from  the  Dutch  and 


An  otSciAleunimar^nbich  is  pre- 
fixed SHSertx  that  the  enclosed  doeu- 
inente  prove  that  fof  over  two  cen- 
turisH  prior  to  17S6  the  Dutch  con- 
trolled the  i«rriuirie8  now  in  dispute, 
and  that  their  control  was  recognised 
^  by  the  i^paniardB. 

I        Still  another  blue  book  was 
I  issued  September  'i5,  consisting 
"(entirely  of  reports  and  maps  of 
;■  Sirll.  .Sohombiirgk.     All  of  the 
ilocuments  relate  to  British 
■R.  V.  A.  HJiRRiMiN.         (iulana,  but  only  about  half  of 
■BiTmH  KiniviTcm  ARRBTrn  hy  them  have  any  bearing  on  the 
vEKE?;i  Bi.ASK.  boundary  question. 

Work  of  the  Boundary  Commission.— The  first 
part  of  the  task  of  this  commission,  that  of  gathering  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  a  report,  is  said  to  be  completed; 
and  the  commission  has  entered  upon  the  work  of  classify- 
ing its  doGumenta.  It  has  prosecuted  its  work  with  great 
zeal,  independently  of  the  work  done  by  (ireat  Britain, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  five  blue  books, 
and  the  work  done  by  the  Venezuelan  government,  which 
is  embodied  in  Mr.  Storrow's  report  and  Mr.  Scruggs's 
pumj^)]ilcts. 

The  Harrison  Incident. — Judging  from  the  tone  of 
the  pajiers  In  both  Venezuela  and  British  Cruiana,  the  ex- 
citement aroused  by  this  incident  (p.  30^)  has  not  wholly 
died  away.  The  IJaily  Chrimkh.  pnblished  at  George- 
town. British  Guiana,  protests  against  England's  "hold- 
ing the  Venezuelans  too  cheaply,"  meaning  that  Great 
Britain  may,  by  too  great  leniency  towards  the  offending 
country,  lose  prestige.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line  the 
papers    are   divided    in    opinion.      The    administration 

•  I'lihlldhed  by  the  Pranklln  Printing  *  Pobllshlrw  Co..  Atlanta,  fla 
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papers  consider  the  act  of  the  government  in  releasing 
Mr.  Harrison  to  have  been  dignified^  and  calculated  to 
show  Great  Britain  that  the  Venezuelans  are  not  a  hot- 
headed and  arbitrary  people.  The  opposition  papers  re- 
gard it  as  an  act  of  mistaken  leniency. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

T^HE  strong  support  which  the  movement  in  favor  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  is  commanding  from  the  intel- 
ligence of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  been 
conspicuously  shown  during  the  past  three  months  in 
both  official  and  unofficial  circles. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. — The  official  docu- 
ments which  passed  between  the  department  of  state  at 
Washington  and  the  British  foreign  office  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  which  were  made 
public  in  July,  have  to  do  chiefly  with  a  plan  for  general 
arbitration  between  the  two  nations.  This  correspondence 
has  already  been  reviewed  in  connection  with  tne  Vene- 
zuelan question  (p.  590)  in  this  number.  Those  aspects 
of  it  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  international  arbitration  have  been  reserved  for 
statement  here. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  one  who  reads  the  propositions  of 
the  British  premier,  Secretary  Olney's  replies  and  counter- 
propositions,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  rejoinders,  that  there 
IS  a  sufficient  basis  of  agreement  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  a  definite  and  important  step  has  been  taken,  and 
taken  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  probability  that  either 
nation  will  retreat,  while  every  indication  points  to  distinct 
progress.  An  analysis  of  the  arguments  which  these  state 
papers  contain  shows  that  both  secretaries  are  agreed  as 
to  the  necessity  for  some  understanding  which  shall  make 
war  between  the  two  countries  impossible  in  case  of  dif- 
ferences which  do  not  concern  national  honor  or  territorial 
integrity.  But  Lord  Salisbury  is  more  inclined  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  diplomatic  negotiations  than  is  Secretary 
Olney.  There  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  former,  evils 
which  the  people  living  in  a  disputed  territory  might  suf- 
fer daring  the  progress  of  arbitration,  more  disastrous 
than  the  threat  of  war,  while  in  the  mind  of  the  latter 
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nothing  except  the  upholding  of  national  honor  would  be 
a  justifiable  excuse  for  resorting  to  war. 

Again,  while  the  British  minister  is  willing  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  questions  which  involve  mo- 
mentous consequences,  he  is  not  prepared  to  grant  the 
tribunal  final  and  authoritative  voice  in  deciding  all  mat- 
ters. Secretary  Olney,  however,  desires  that  the  court 
should  have  the  final  word,  and  would  not,  as  would  Lord 
Salisbury,  require  an  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  the 
court  to  decide  a  question.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  suggestions  of  her  representatives  each  country  is 
carrying  out  the  traditions  of  her  history,  and  the  policy 
which  her  position  would  lead  her  to  favor.  The  history 
of  Great  Britain^  of  course,  contains  a  long  record  of  suc- 
cessful wars  and  great  battles,  which  are  to-day  the  pride 
of  her  people.  With  her,  arbitration  is  a  method  of  settle- 
ment of  dijfferences  the  adoption  of  which  her  martial 
spirit  and  huge  armaments  are  not  primarily  calculated  to 
promote.  But  the  United  States  has  had  very  few  wars  in 
her  history.  She  has  yet  no  great  navy,  and  her  standing 
army  is  the  equivalent  of  but  a  fraction  of  the  large  arma- 
ments kept  up  by  some  of  the  European  powers.  More- 
over, the  number  of  arbitral  tribunals  in  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  a  party,  is  very  large;  and  the  success  of  the 
process  of  arbitration  in  our  history  is  conspicuous  and  ar- 
gues well  for  the  future  if  adopted  as  a  general  scheme.  A 
third  reason  for  the  diiTerence  of  attitude  of  the  two 
countries  is  the  comparative  geographical  isolation  and 
consequent  immunity  of  the  United  States,  while  England 
is  beset  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  relationships  and 
complications  which  vastly  multiply  her  points  of  vulner- 
ability. 

But  with  all  these  differences  the  spirit  of  this  corres- 
pondence is  so  temperate  and  amicable,  that  not  only  the 
English-speaking  peoples  but  the  whole  civilized  world  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  with  which  this  of- 
ficial treatment  of  the  subject  of  international  arbitration 
has  met. 

Another  aspect  of  this  correspondence,  of  which  it  is 
fitting  to  speak  under  the  head  of  arbitration,  is  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  received  by  the  two  peoples.  There  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  great  difference  in  the  way  in  which  individual 
papers  in  each  country  regarded  it.  But  in  the  main,  the 
British  press  seemed  to  regard  the  discussion  as  a  decided 
step  towards  putting  the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences upon  a  new  and  more  satisfactory  basis;  while  the 
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Americau  press,  in  its  support  of  Secretary  Olney's  posi- 
tion, raised  its  voice  in  favor  of  the  widest  possible  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  arbitration. 

Lord  Russell's  Address.— The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Angust 
^0.     Sir  Charles  Kusseil,  lord  chief  jiisticeof  England,  de- 
livered an  oration  on  the  sifbject  of  "International  Law." 
A  part  of  his  address 
wiia  devoted  to  that  .1 
department  of  inter-  i 
national  law  which  is 
chiefly  occupying  the  I 
mindsof  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  at  the 
present  time,  namely, 
arbitration.     This 
speech,  while  extru- 
otficial   i  n  charucter, 
WHS  important  in  that 
it  expressed  the  atti- 
tude of  the  highest 
official  of  the  judiciary 
of  England  on  this 
important  question. 

[jord  Rusaell  paid  a 
delicate  compliment  to 
America  wheo  be  said  that 
the  stateBnien  and  jiiritttti 
tiftlie  United  SlatBa  were  | 
liirf^elf  respoDHJbie.  imth  , 
betauBe  of  tlieir   prarlice 

and  their   precepts,   for  lobd  arimsLL  of  kiujuven 

vrbateverof  amitf  andlove  lohd  chuf  justhe  uf  kncilabi) 

throDghont  tbe  world.  In  discussing  Ibe'present  condition  nftbe  world, 
be  said  tbat  talk  of  universal  peace  vsaa  ratlier  hopeless  of  fulfilment,  be- 
cause mostof  tbe  nations  were  armed.  He  stated  two  objections  whicb, 
in  bis  jadgment.  must  operate  against  the  Rucreiernl  establish  men  t  of 
a  court  of  aoiversal  arbitration.  Tbe  first  is  that  there  can  be  no 
technical  power  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  sucb  a  court,  except  Ibe 
consent  and  will  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  This  difference  between 
tbe  condiiions  of  private  litigatinn  and  international  arbitration  is 
serious.  The  second  objection  is  that  there  are  certain  questions 
wbich  nations  would  never  agree  lo  subinit  to  a  court  of  arbitration. 
His  bope  is  in  tbe  advancement  of  civilizHtioa  and  tbe  general  amelio- 
ration of  conditions  which  such  advancement  would  produce.  His 
words  regarding  tbe  limitations  of  tbe  principle  of  arbitration  are  so 
significant  thai  we  record  them: 

"Tbe  analog?  between  arbitration  as  lo  matters  in  difference  \>e- 
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tween  individuals  and  to  matters  in  difference  between  nations  carries 
us  but  a  short  way. 

''In  private  litigation  the  agreement  to  refer  is  either  enforceable 
as  a  rule  of  court,  or,  where  this  is  not  so,  the  award  eives  to  the  suc- 
cessful litigant  a  substantive  cause  of  action.  In  either  case  there  is 
behind  the  arbitrator  the  power  of  the  judge  to  decree  and  the  power 
of  the  executive  to  compel  compliance  with  the  behest  of  the  arbitra- 
tor.  There  exist  elaborate  rules  of  court  and  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lature governing  the  practice  of  arbitrations.  In  fine,  such  arbitral 
tion  is  a  mode  of  litigation  bj  consent,  governed  by  law,  starting 
from  familiar  rules,  and  carrying  the  full  sanction  of  judicial  decision. 
International  arbitration  has  none  of  these  characteristics.  It  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  each  sovereic^  power, 
however  politically  weak,  is  internationally  equal  to  any  otlier  politi- 
cal power,  however  politically  strong.  There  are  no  rules  of  inter- 
national law  relating  to  arbitration;  and  of  the  law  itself  there  is  no 
authoritative  exponent  nor  any  recognized  authority  for  its  enforce- 
ment. 

**But  there  are  differences  to  which,  even  as  between  individuals, 
arbitration  is  inapplicable — ^subjects  which  find  their  counterpart  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.  Men  do  not  arbitrate  where  character  is  at 
stake,  nor  will  any  self-respecting  nation  readily  arbitrate  on  questions 
touching  its  national  independence  or  affecting  its  honor.  Again,  a 
nation  may  agree  to  arbitrate  and  then  repudiate  its  agreement.  Who 
is  to  coerce  it?  Or,  having  gone  to  arbitration  and  been  worsted,  it 
may  decline  to  be  bound  by  the  award.     Who  is  to  compel  it? 

"These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  justify  two  conclusions. 
The  first  is  that  arbitration  will  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  interna- 
tional controversy;  and  the  second,  that  unless  and  until  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  in  league,  bind  themselves  to  coerce  a  recalci- 
trant member  of  the  family  of  nations,  we  have  still  to  face  the  more 
than  possible  disregard  by  powerful  states  of  the  obligations  of  good 
faith  and  of  justice.  The  scheme  of  such  a  combination  has  been  ad- 
vocated, but  the  signs  of  its  accomplishment  are  absent.  We  have, 
as  yet,  no  league  of  nations  of  the  Amphictyonic  type. 

"Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  force  is  still  the  only  power  that 
rules  the  world?  Must  we  then  say  that  the  sphere  of  arbitration  is 
a  narrow  and  contracted  one?  By  no  means.  The  sanctions  which 
restrain  the  wrongdoer,  the  breaker  of  public  faith,  the  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  not  weak,  and,  year  by  year,  they  wax 
stronger.  They  are  the  dread  of  war  and  the  reprobation  of  mankind. 
Public  opinion  is  a  force  which  makes  itself  felt  in  every  corner  and 
cranny  of  the  world,  and  is  most  powerful  in  the  communities  most 
civilized.  In  the  public  press  and  in  the  telegraph,  it  possesses  agents 
by  which  its  power  is  concentrated  and  speedily  brought  to  liear  where 
there  is  any  public  wrong  to  be  exposed  and  reprobated.  It  year  by 
year  gathers  strength  as  general  enlightenment  extends  its  empire 
and  a  higher  moral  altitude  is  attained  by  mankind.  It  has  no  ships 
of  war  upon  the  seas  or  armies  in  the  field,  and  yet  great  potentates 
tremble  before  it  and  humbly  bow  to  its  rule.  Again,  trade  and 
travel  are  great  pacificators.  The  more  nations  know  of  one  another, 
the  more  trade  relations  are  established  between  them,  the  more  good- 
will and  mutual  interest  grow  up,  and  these  are  powerful  agents 
working  for  peace. 

"  But,  although  I  have  indicated  certain  classes  of  questions  on 
which  sovereign  powers  may  be  unwilling  to  arbitrate,  I  am  glad  to 
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think  that  these  are  not  the  questions  which  most  commonly  lead  In 
war.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  arbitration  may  fitly  be  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  by  far  the  largest  number  of  questions  which  lead 
to  international  differences.  Broadly  stated,  1.  wherever  the  right  in 
dispute  will  be  determined  by  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  facts  of 
the  case;  2.  where,  the  facts  being  ascertained,  the  right  depends  on 
the  application  of  the  proper  principles  of  international  law  to  the 
given  facts;  and  3.  where  the  dispute  is  one  which  may  properly  be 
adopted  on  a  give-and-take  principle,  with  due  provision  for  equitable 
compensation,  as  in  cases  of  delimitation  of  territory  and  the  like — 
in  such  cases  the  matter  is  one  which  ought  to  be  arbitrated. 

**  The  question  next  arises.  What  ought  to  be  the  constitution  of 
the  tribunal  of -arbitration?  Is  it  to  be  a  tribunal  ad. hoe,  or  is  it  to  be 
a  permanent  international  tribunal? 

"  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  at  this  stage  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  a  permanent  tribunal  is  not  ripe  for  practical  discuis- 
sion,  nor  will  it  be  until  the  majority  of  the  great  powers  have  given 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  principle.  But  whatever  may  be  said  for 
vesting  the  authority  in  such  powers  to  select  the  arbitrators  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  arise,  I  doubt  whether  in  any  case  a  ])erma- 
nent  tribunal,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  a  priori  designated,  is 
practicable  or,  desirable.  In  the  first  place,  what  in  the  particular 
case  is  the  best  tribunal  must  largely  depend  upon  the  question  to  l)e 
arbitrated.  But,  apart  from  this,  I  gravely  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giv- 
ing that  character  of  permanence  to  the  personnel  of  any  such  tribunal. 
The  interests  involvcMl  are  commonly  so  enormous  and  the  forces  of 
national  sympathy,  pride,  and  prejudice  are  so  searching,  so  great, 
and  so  subtle,  that  I  doubt  whether  a  tribunal  the  membership  of 
which  had  a  character  of  permanence,  even  if  solely  composed  of  men 
accustomed  to  exercise  the  judicial  faculty,  would  long  retain  general 
confidence,  and,  I  fear,  it  might  gradually  assume  intolerable  preten- 
sions. 

**  There  is  danger,  too,  to  be  guarded  against  from  another  quar- 
ter. So  long  as  war  remains  the  sole  court  wherein  to  try  interna- 
tional quarrels,  the  risks  of  failure  are  so  tremendous  and  the  mere 
rumor  of  war  so  paralyzes  commercial  and  industrial  life,  that  pre- 
tensions wholly  unfounded  will  rajely  be  advanced  by  any  nation, 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  statesmen,  whether  immediately  con- 
cerned or  not,  will  be  directed  to  prevent  war.  But  if  there  be  a  stand- 
ing court  of  nations,  to  which  any  power  may  resort,  with  little  cost 
and  no  risk,  the  temptation  may  be  strong  to  put  forward  pretensions 
and  unfounded  claims,  in  support  of  which  there  may  readily  be 
found  in  most  countries  (can  we  except  even  tireat  Britain  and  the 
United  States?)  busybody  Jingoes  only  too  ready  to  air  their  spurious 
and  inflammatory  patriotism.'^ 

Lord  Russell  then  went  on  to  add  that  mediation,  as  distinguished 
from  appeal  to  arbitration,  should  be  more  generally  resorted  to.  The 
mediator,  being  a  friend  to  both  parties,  could  do  much  to  induce  the 
contestants  to  adjust  their  differences  by  peaceful  methods. 

The  address  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  association  were  tendered  to  Lord  Russell  at 
the  suggestion  of  ex-Minister  E.  J.  Phelps  and  Hon. 
James  C.  Carter.  The  following  resolution  was  then 
adopted : 

Re9oli>edy  that  the  American  Bar  Association  concurs  with  the 
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principles  enunciated  in  tbe  eloqaent  address  of  Lord  Chief  Jastice 
Russell;  be  it  further 

Res(flved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  international 
law  to  recommend  such  further  action  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  to 
forward  the  great  cause  of  international  arbitration. 

Those  who  compare  the  spirit  which  was  expressed  in 
Lord  RusseU's  oration  and  the  reception  which  it  received, 
with  the  feelings  which  were  aroused  last  December  as  a  re- 
sult of  President  Cleveland's  special  message  on  the  Vene- 
zuelan matter,  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  the  cause  of 
peace,  kindliness,  and  mutual  understanding  between 
(Ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  made  great  prog- 
ress during  the  past  year. 

INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM. 

To  advocate  a  maintenance  of  the  existing  gold  stand- 
ard is  one  thing;  to  be  a  gold  monometallist  is  altogether 
another.  Those  who  look  with  alarm  upon  tlue  prospects 
of  a  change  from  a  gold  standard  in  the  United  States  can 
quite  consistently  favor  international  bimetallism,  that  is, 
an  agreement  among  those  nations  having  the  largest 
commercial  dealings  with  one  another  to  accept  all  silver 
tendered  them,  provided  that  they  be  allowed  to  take  it 
as  the  equivalent  only  of  an  amount  of  gold  whose  weight 
would  bear  to  the  weight  of  the  silver  a  certain  ratio. 
Such  an  agreement  would  indefinitely  enlarge  the  coinage 
use  of  the  white  metal  and  the  debt-discharging  power  of 
all  stores  of  silver  bullion;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
would  be  welcomed  by  all  people  of  the  United  States  ir- 
respective of  party.  There  is  evidence  also,  as  we  have 
frequently  noted,  that  in  influential  circles  in  Europe  the 
international  bimetallic  movement  has  a  growing  number 
of  friends,  even  if  its  prospects  of  ultimate  success  are 
distant. 

The  annual  report  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Bimetallic  Leagae 
at  its  meeting  in  Tx)ndon,  Eng.,  July  13,  draws  attention  to  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  bimetallism  adopted  by  the  popular  chambers  of 
Prussia,  France,  and  Belgium.  It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the 
United  States  all  the  political  parties  and  all  classes  of  business  men 
would  welcome  the  establishment  of  international  bimetallism.  A 
large  number  of  the  people  of  that  country  were,  however,  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the  remonetization  of  silver  that 
they  were  not  disposed  to  wait  for  an  international  agreement  to  that 
end.  The  report  further  said  that  no  party  of  importance  in  America 
favored  gold  monometallism. 

Gold  monometallism,  on  the  other  hand,  would  deny 
to  silver  all  legal-tender  debt-paying  power  save  in  limited 
([uantity  and  for  subsidiary  change.     This  is  the  universal 
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g)licy  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to-day.  It  is  no  more 
ritish  than  it  is  German^  or  Danish,  or  even  Italian,  or 
Austrian,  or  Russian.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  period  a  fall  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  value  of 
silver  nas  been  witnessed,  the  trend  of  financial  opinion, 
and  of  administrative  experience  throughout  the  continent 
has  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  single  gold  standard. 
Prance  and  her  monetary  allies  in  the  Latin  Union,  after 
endeavoring  in  vain  for  thirteen  years  to  keep  gold  and 
silver  on  a  parity  of  value  by  international  agreement, 
suspended  silver  coinage  in  1878,  and  in  practice  adopted 
the  single  standard  for  the  regulation  of  their  exchanges. 
Germany  was  converted  from  a  silver  into  a  gold  country 
by  the  imperial  acts  of  1871  and  1873.  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia,  after  suffering  from  the  evils  of  fluctuating 
silver  and  debased  paper  currency,  have  accumulated  great 
reserves  of  gold  in  preparation  for  an  ultimate  resumption 
of  gold  payments.  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Roumania,  and  other  nations  have  adopted  the  single  gol6 
standard.  The  causes  of  this  movement  so  widespread  in 
Europe,  toward  gold  monometallism,  are  found,  at  least  in 
part,  in  overproduction  in  America,  the  failure  of  three 
international  monetary  conferences,  and  the  continuous 
shrinkage  of  the  value  of  silver  in  spite  of  legislative  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  its  price. 

THE  NILE  CAMPAIGN. 

An  Able  Dervish  GeneraL— In  the  spoil  of  war 

captured  at  Firkeh  (p.  330)  were  found  some  dispatches 
from  Mohamed  Wad  el  Bishara,  emir-in-chief  command- 
ing at  Dongola,  addressed  to  Hammuda,  military  chief  of 
the  dervish  army  at  Firkeh,  and  to  the  emirs  under  his 
command.  There  were  grave  dissensions  among  the  sub- 
ordinate emirs  at  Firkeh;  and  the  emir-in-chief  writes  them 
in  the  very, spirit  of  an  apostle  to  put  aside  their  unworthy 
jealousies  and  to  unite  like  one  man  for  the  defense  of  the 
cause  of  God  and  religion.  The  dispatch  received  at 
Firkeh  June  6,  just  before  the  battle,  in  its  opening  sen- 
tences reminds  one  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  discreet  com- 
mendation of  the  Corinthians  before  he  begins  to  rebuke 
them  for  their  factiousness.  This  epistle  of  the  young 
Emir  Mohamed  (he  is  but  thirty  years  old)  is  worthy  of 
being  quoted  entire: 

"  Yoa  are.  thank  God,  of  good  understanding,  and  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  those  rules  of  religion  which  enjoin  love  and  uni- 
son.    Thanks  be  to  God  that  I  hear  but  good  reports  of  you.     But 
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you  >re  now  close  to  the  enemy  of  God,  and  bftve  with  70a,  with  tlie 
help  of  (iod,  a  aullicient  number  of  men.     1  therefore  request  70U  to 
ualte  logutker,  to  fa&ve  the  heart  of  a  Bing^le  man  founded  on  love  and 
unilj.     Consult  with  one  another,  and  thus  jou  will  insure  good  re- 
saltH,  which  will  strengthen  the  religion  and  vei  the  heathen,  the  ene- 
mies of  Uod.    Do  not  move  without  conHulting  one  another,  and  eneh 
others,  also,  in  the  armj  who  are  full  of  sense  and  wisdom.     Employ 
their  plans  and  tricksof  war,  in  the  general  fight  toore  especiallj.  1  our 
armj.  thank  Uod,  is  large;  if  jou  unite  and  act  as  one  hand,  your  action 
will  be  n-);iilBr;  you  will,  wilb  the  help 
of  Hod,  defeat  the  enemiee  of  God  and 
set  at  ease  the   tnind  of   the  khalifa, 
peace  be  00  bimi     Follow  this  advice, 
and  do  not  allow  any  intrigues  to  come 
between  rou.     Rely  on  God  in  all  your 
doings:  be  bold  in  all  your  dealings 
with  the  enemy;  let  them  find  no  flaw 
in  your  disposition  for  the  fight.     But 
be  ever  most  vigilant,  for  these  enemiee 
of  (iod  are  cunning,  may  Uod  destroy 
ChemI  Our  brethren,  Mohamed  Koku, 
wilb  two  others,  bring  you  this  letter; 
on  their  return  they  will  inform  me 
'.    whether  you  work  in  unison  or  not. 
Let  them  And   you  as  ordered  in  re- 
ligion, in  good  spirits,  doinr  yoor  ut- 
most to  insure  the  victory  of  religion. 
MAJOR  J   r   BDRK  BinuHirH        Hsuiember,   my   brethren,   that   what 
DtKTiMauiHED  iRiTiMi  cAVALHt    "ifves  lue  to  ur(te  fin  you  to  love  each 
orricKR  IN  TUB  HiiruAN,  other  and  to  unite  is  my  love  for  you 

and  my  desire  for  your  good.  This  is 
a  trial  o(  war;  so  torus  love  and  amity  are  of  utmost  necessity.  You 
were  of  the  supported  of  the  Mahdi.  'peace  be  on  him!  Vou  were  as 
one  spirit  occupying  one  body.  When  the  enemy  know  that  you 
•re  quite  united  they  will  be  mucli  provoked.  Strive,  therefore,  to 
provoke  these  enemien  of  religion.  May  God  bless  you  and  render 
JOU  successful." 

These  sage  counsels  were  not  heoOcd;  the  factions  con- 
tinned,  kih)  the  bickering  emirs  were  slaughtered  almost 
to  the  last  man,  and  their  forces  annihilated. 

The  Advance  on  Dongola.— The  movement  on  Don- 
gola  was  commenced  in  the  last  week  of  Auguet  with  the 
occupation  of  Absarat,  Seven  steamers  had  by  that  time 
passed  the  Semneh  cataract:  the  ronte  thence  to  Dongola 
was  clear.  These  steamers  received  at  Kosheh  their  arma- 
ment, consisting  of  muzzle-loading  9-poiinder8  and  three 
or  four  Nordenfeldt  rapid-fire  guns  each.  By  the  middle 
of  September  15,000  men  were  marching  on  a  route  paral- 
lel to  the  river;  while  a  fleet  of  15  stern-wheel  gunboats, 
towing  more  than  200  other  boats  and  barges  loaded  with 
supplies,  kept  pace  with  them  on  the  way  to  Dongola  dis- 
tant less  than  100  miles  by  river.  Dervish  posts  on  the 
river  banks  were  evuciiatt'il  on  the  approach  of  the  flotilla. 
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Wad  el  Bishara  abandoned  the  strong  position  at  Kerman^ 
which  he  had  held  with  4,000  of  the  best  men  of  the  Don- 
gola  garrison;  and,  with  his  whole  force,  crossed  the  river 
to  Hafir  on  the  west  bank.  Here  the  dervishes  held  a 
strong  fort,  under  which  was  moored  their  one  gunboat 
with  twenty-five  boats  laden  with  grain.  The  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  expedition  bombarded  the  dervish  posi- 
tion; and  the  dervishes  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  in  reply.  The 
dervish  ffunboat  was  struck  by  a  shell  and  sunk;  and  three 
of  the  Egyptian  gunboats  ran  past  the  fort  and  proceeded 
for  Dongola.  The  fire  between  the  fort  and  the  horse  and 
field  batteries  of  the  expedition  continued,  and  Wad  el 
Bishara  received  serious  injuries  in  the  face  and  shoulders 
from  the  bursting  of  a  shell. 

Meanwhile  the  three  gunboats  made  all  speed  up  the 
river  and  reached  Dongola,  which  was  found  undefended. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  moral  effect,  the  town  was  bombarded 
at  a  range  of  300  yards.  The  fire  of  the  gunboats  dis- 
mounted two  guns  in  the  fort.  The  treasury  of  the  der- 
vishes and  their  records  were  captured  on  boats  at  Dongola. 
On  September  23  (Jeneral  Sir  H.  II.  Kitchener  made  his 
formal  entry  into  Dongola  and  definitely  occupied  the 
town. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  campaign  and  count- 
ing the  costs,  the  London  TimcH  says: 

"The  brilliant  and  continued  success  from  a  military  standpoint 
which  haH  attended  the  advance  of.  the  Soudan  expedition,  cannot  be 
aU«)we<l  to  blind  ns  to  another  as|H^ct  of  the  campaign.  *  *  * 
Military  efficiency  has  indeed  been  attained.  The  progress  of  the  ex- 
]>edition  proves  that  by  the  best  of  all  proofs — the  test  of  splendid 
and  steady  success.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  in  the  face  of  re- 
cent statements  made  by  our  s})ecial  correspondent,  whether  that  suc- 
cess is  not  being  paid  for  too  dearly,  not  in  piastres  and  stores,  but 
in  unnecessary  suffering,  disease,  and  death.  *  *  *  The  money 
must  be  found  for  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  under  conditions 
consistent  with  common  humanity  to  the  troops.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  to  come,  and  to  that  question,  in 
present  circumstances,  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  honor  and 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  demand  that  the  campaign  shall  be  prose- 
cuted to  a  triumphant  end.  It  was  begun  with  our  sanction,  and  it 
is  being  conducted  with  the  aid  of  British  officers  and  of  British 
troops,  while  in  a  certain  measure  it  serves  imperial  objects.  In  these 
circumstances  it  becomes  a  national  duty  for  us  to  assist  the  Egyptian 
treasury.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  face  of  our  correspondent's  statements,  it 
would  be  discreditable  to  us  as  a  wealthy  and  humane  nation  if  satis- 
factory assurance  were  not  speedily  given  to  the  government  of  the 
khedive.  England  will  not  grudge  money  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of 
the  soldiers  who  are  campaigning  in  the  desert  with  her  assent." 

The  expeditionary  army  will  not  this  year  advance  be- 
yond Dongola.     In  the  meantime  Korti  and  Debbeh  will 
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be  garrisoned,  and  the  affairs  of  the  entire  province  will  be 
administered  by  British  and  Egyptian  officials.  No  Brit- 
ish troops  will  remain  except  the  engineers  and  those  in 
charge  of  the  machine  guns.  But  it  is  not  doubted  that 
the  war  will  be  continued  to  the  extermination  of  Mah- 
dism. 

At  Cairo  great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  the  British-Egyptian  authorities  to  induce  the  banks  to 
advance  26,000,000  francs  against  the  Egyptian  revenue 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Dongola 
expedition.  It  was  understood  that  the  French  bond- 
holders would  resist  by  law  the  attempt  to  raise  the  loan 
in  the  manner  proposed. 

The  khedive  conferred  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Order 
of  Osmanieh  on  the  commander  of  the  Dongola  expedition. 
General  Sir  Herbert  H.  Kitchener. 

Soudan  Threatened  From  the  South.— The  re- 
port of  an  expedition  from  the  Kongo  Free  State  to  co- 
operate with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  force  against  the  khalifa 
(p.  76),  received  some  confirmation  in  the  summer,  when, 
from  several  independent  sources,  was  spread  the  intelli- 
gence of  native  troops  being  mustered  in  the  Free  State 
and  in  the  British  dependency  of  Lagos  for  service  against 
the  dervishes  in  the  Soudan.  Toward  the  end  of  August 
the  advices  received  from  Leopold ville  were  that  the  ex- 
pedition, under  command  of  Baron  Dhanis,  had  reached 
the  White  Nile  and  occupied  Lad o.  This  place  is  on  the 
White  Nile  about  325  miles  north  of  the  Victoria  Nyanzu, 
and  in  territory  subject  to  British  dominion.  Khartoum 
was  regarded  as  the  objective  point  of  the  expedition. 
The  accounts  of  its  strength  are  conflicting.  The  '*  ad- 
vanced guard"  of  four  companies  consisting  of  250  men 
each,  was  reported  **fr.om  a  German  source"  to  have  left 
for  Kilongalonga  June  10.  Meanwhile  a  **  vast  supply  " 
of  ammunition  and  cannon,  including  a  battery  of  Maxim 
guns,  had  been  got  together  at  Stanley  Falls.  This  ma- 
terial was  to  be  forwarded  to  Kilongalonga;  and  at  the 
same  point  the  advanced  guard  was  to  be  joined  by  2,000 
men  from  Welle.  By  another  report  the  force  of  men  was 
reduced  to  200  all  told,  and  no  ^mention  is  made  of  Max- 
ims or  of  heavy  cannon.  The  Etoile  Beige,  official  organ 
of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  brands  the  story  in  all  its  forms 
as  *'a  monstrous  lie."  Nevertheless  the  Brussels  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  maintains  the  reality  of 
Baron  Dhanis's  expedition.  Certain  it  is  that  down  to 
this  writing  no  intelligence  has  come  from  any  source,  of 
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the  expedition  having  come  in  contiict  with  the  tjoudan- 
ese,  nor  of  any  movement  made  by  them  since  the  report 
of  their  occupation  of  Lado.     That  the  expedition  was 
not  a  mere  chimera,  however,  would  appear  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr,  Alfred  Parminter,  a  veteran  official  of  the 
Free  State,  who,  as  early  as  last  December,  saw  at  Lagos 
palpable  evidence  of  preparations  being  made  for  siicii  a 
movement.    From  the 
I>eginning  it  was  iin-  I 
derstood  that  the  iia-  i 
live  troops  were  to  be  I 
levied  in  the  Free  State  | 
and  in  the  British  de- 
pendency of  Lagos. 
\ow  in  an   interview 
with  a  reporter  of  the 
London  Times,  Sep- 
tember 10,  Mr.  Par- 
minter said: 

"Altliougb  there  was 
no  special  eviilenteof  such 
an  advance  wben  I  left,  1 
liave  DO  reasiin  to  doubt 
Ibe  accuracy  of  the  reports. 
altbouf(b  tiiey  are  denied 
f  roui  Brusxels,  The  steam- 
er b3-  wliich  I  came  home 
paRtted  the  LrapoldtiUe  at 
La^os.  Itaron  bhanin  was 
on  the  vessel  on  bis  way 
to  BoQia  with,  it  was  said, 
some  2(H)  Ldigos  Haiissa» 
and  a  considerable  Dumber 
uf  Belgian  nl1icer».     It  is  a 

Hlfrnllicant  fact  that,  despite  _       omaa*!.  Rieorn, 

tire  vigorous  action  of  ihe  "*"""  "'-"""'"x  ""  w*"- 

BritlKli  colonial  authorities  in  stopping  recruiling  for  the  Kongo  snrv- 
iee,  BaroD  Dhanis  shoulil  have  openly  enlisted  ao  fargf^  a  force  under  the 
eifpKof  the  Lagos  olTlrials.  Id  my  opinion  this  certainly  gives  color  to  the 
1>elief  that  the  BritiHli  fiovernment  cannot  be  altogeiher  ignorant  of 
the  long-talhed-of  movement  against  the  rearoftliedervisbes.  •  •  " 
In  collecting  a  force  for  service  on  the  Nile,  Baron  Dbanis  might  with 
strenuous  elTorta  have  got  together  500  soldiers  from  Boma,  but  only 
by  a  dangerous  weakening  of  the  military  force  on  the  lower  Kongo. 
In  addition  to  these  and  the  force  of  Lagos  Ilaussas  he  could,  per- 
haps, order  down  from  the  Kassal  and  other  partw  of  the  lower  Kongo 
another  300  men.  I  do  not  think  that  after  collecting  all  he  could  on 
the  lower  and  upper  Kongo  Baron  Dbatiis  could  get  together  more 
than  1,000  regular  troops  for  Xile  service.  Of  course  this  strength 
could  be  largely  augmented  by  native  levies,  but  previous  experi- 
ence on  the  Kongo  lias  shown  that  these  are  not  to  be  relied  upon." 

Italy  and  Abyssinia.— A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
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eluded  between  the  king  of  Italy  and  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia in  the  middle  of  September. 

Menelek  pets  2,000,000  francs  as  compensation  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  Italians  captured  during  the  war.  It  is  provided  that 
the  limits  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Erythrea  shall  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, and  that  the  Italians  shall  not  transgress  those  limits. 

It  is  understood  that  Russia  supported  Menelek  in  re- 
quiring these  conditions.  The  number  of  Italian  prison- 
ers held  by  the  Abyssinian  potentate  is  3,000  or  more. 
Pul)lic  opinion  in  Italy  and  among  Italians  everywhere 
finds  expression  in  the  sentiment  recently  uttered  by  the 
Prnfiresso  It  nlo- America  no  of  New  York: 

**  Let  our  captive  brethren  be  reston^d  to  us.  A  single  brother 
Italian  is  well  worth  Ma.ssowah,  the  triangular  territory  adjoining, 
and  the  whole  of  Abyssinia." 

THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE- 

The  two  commissioners  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
signed  February  8,  1896  (p.  342),  were  selected  about  the 
middle  of  July.  They  are  Judge  George  E.  King  of 
Canada  and  Judge  William  L.  Putnam  of  the  first  United 
States  judicial  circuit. 

An  important  decision  was  rendered  in  July  by  Chief 
Justice  Davis  of  the  exchequer  court  of  Canada,  sitting  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  as  a  local  judge  in  admiralty,  as  a  result 
of  legal  proceedings  in  a  test  cjise  growing  out  of  the  seiz- 
ure by  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  liiish,  of  the  Cana- 
dian schooner  lieatrire^  on  August  25,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p. 
5H4).  In  principle  the  judgment  says  that  any  vessel  un- 
lawfully prevented  by  seizure  from  following  its  intended 
business  of  hunting  must  be  compensated  to  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  catch  which  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  take. 

The  British  and  American  experts  who  were  selected 
to  conduct  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
the  seal  herds  during  the  season  of  1896  (p.  343),  have 
done  their  work  with  great  care  and  thoroughness,  the  ut- 
most mutual  good  feeling  prevailing  between  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  powers.  Professor  D'Arcy  W.  Tliompson 
headed  the  British  commission.  A  statement  from  Dr. 
D.  S.  Jordan,  head  of  the  American  commission,  appeared 
October  1,  in  part  as  follows: 

"  There  is  still  a  vast  body  of  fur  seals  on  the  islands,  more  than 
the  commissioners  were  at  first  led  to  ex})ect,  but  the  number  is 
steadily  declining.  The  only  cause  of  this  decline  is  the  killing  of 
females  through  pelagic  sealing.     The  females  are  never  molested  on 
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the  islands,  but  tbree-fourths  of  those  killed  in  Bering  sea  are  nursing 
females.  The  death  of  the  mother  causes  the  death  of  the  young  on 
sliore,  so  that  for  every  four  fur  seals  killed  at  sea  three  pups  starve 
to  death  on  shore.  As  each  of  those  females  is  also  pregnant,  a  like 
number  of  unborn  pups  is  likewise  destroyed. 

**  Pelagic  sealing  as  an  industry  has  already  cut  its  own  throat, 
as  the  fleet  this  year  will  not  pay  expenses.  The  killing  of  surplus 
young  males,  as  provided  by  law,  has  always  been  a  benefit  to  the 
herd.  The  commissioners  believe  that  the  way  is  open  to  an  honor- 
able and  amicable  settlement  of  this  question  in  a  manner  highly  satis- 
factory alike  to  the  United  States  and  England  and  to  Canada. 
There  can  be  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  any  facts  in 
question." 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

Rumors  of  impending  diplomatic  changes  on  the  con- 
tinent have  been  as  thick  as  the  drifting  leaves  of  autumn. 
The  European  body  politic  is  exhibiting  some  feverish 
symptoms:  it  has  a  chronic  ulcer  on  its  southeastern  ex- 
tremity; the  chancelleries,  its  main  nerve  centres,  have 
been  roused  to  unwonted  activity  by  the  travels  of  the  czar; 
and  the  flames  of  its  excitement  have  been  fanned  by  the 
dispatches  of  an  imaginative  and  speculative  press.  How- 
ever, though  heroic  treatment  may  in  the  end  be  necessary 
to  a  full  recovery,  there  is  no  immediate  danger;  the  pa- 
tient.has  wonderful  staying  powers;  and  the  bulletins  will 
continue  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 

The  Czar's  Tour.— It  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
this  review  to  indulge  in  speculation — for  that  is  all  that 
any  definite  statements  can  amount  to — regarding  the  po- 
litical significance  of  the  tour  of  European  courts  begun 
by  the  Russian  emperor  and  empress  in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  The  object  of  their  majesties'  trip  was  rather 
domestic  and  personal  than  diplomatic  or  political;  yet, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  be  utterly  void  of 
political  bearing.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  general  sen- 
timent of  Europe  regarding  the  supposed  policy  of  Russia 
in  the  Armenian  matter;  a  confidential  exchange  of  views 
and  sentiments,  for  which  the  daily  intercourse  of  even  a 
purely  domestic  visit  affords  many  opportunities,  to  the 
softening  or  obliteration  of  prejudice — these  could  hardly 
in  the  end  fail  to  bear  some  political  fruit.  But,  for  the 
time  being,  the  progress  of  the  czar  has  left  behind  no 
evidence  of  any  radical  change  in  the  general  political 
situation. 

On  August  25  the  czar  and  czarina  left  St.  Petersburg 
for  Vienna,  accompanied  by  Prince  Lobanof  Rostovski, 
foreign  minister^  and  other  high  court  functionaries.  They 
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arrived  at  the  Auetrian  capital  August  27,  being  met  and 
welcomed   by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  otner  mem- 
bers of  the  Austrian  royal  family.     On  September  6  they 
entered  Germany,  being  met  by  the  emperor  and  empress 
and  the  Werman  princes,  at   Brealau.     In  both  Austria 
and  (iermany  there  were  enthusiastic  popular  demonstra- 
tions of  respect.    Military  reviews  were  held,  banqueta  and 
entertainments    pro- 
vided, and  everytning 
apparently  done,  even 
by  the  crowned  heads, 
to  court  favorwith  the 
young  representative 
of  the  mighty  empire 
of  the  North,  or  at  least 
to  present  to  the  world 
an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  of  ami- 
cable, if  not  cordial, 
relations.  In  all  his  ut- 
terances, however,  in 
reply  to  toasts,  Nicho- 
las 11.  was  most  guard- 
e<l  and  conservative,  to 
the  sorrow  of  the  po- 
litical gossips,  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  the 
impetuous  ruler  of 
fiermany, 

0  n    September    ft 
the   imperial  visitors 
«i»ci!  LOBiHor  RiHnvvHKi,  boardcd   their  yacht, 

LIT.  KU^iiAN  r.mE.n»  >i.N.r.T.R.  Thp    PolaT   SloTy   at 

Kiel,  and  sailed  for  Copenhagen,  where  they  arrived  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Two  weeks  were  there  spent  quietly  in 
family  reunion  with  members  of  the  Danish  royal  house. 
On  September  ti  the  czar  and  czarina  landed  at  Leith, 
■Scotland,  on  their  way  to  visit  Queen  Victoria  at  Balmoral 
castle.  They  were  met  first  by  the  Channel  squadron  of 
the  royal  navy  in  the  roads,  and  were  then  welcomed  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Connaught;  took  special 
train  to  Itallater;  and  thenco  drove  over  the  intervening 
nine  miles,  under  escort  of  the  Scots  Gruvs,  to  Balmoral. 
The  two  weeks'  visit  at  the  queen's  favorite  residence  was 
intended  to  be  a  purely  family  affair,  but  unavoidably  de- 
veloped into  more  of  a  state  occasion  than  was  originally 
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anticipated,  the  chief  members  of  the  British  royal  family 
joining  the  queen  to  welcome  the  imperial  couple.    Natu- 
rally, mnch  speculation   was  arousetl  as  to  the  political 
reenlta  of  the  meeting  between  the  czar  and  the  queen; 
but,  while  that  meeting  could  hardly  tend  otherwise  than 
to  draw  the  British  and  Russian  empires  into  closer  rela- 
tion, there  is  no  positive  evidence  at  this  writing  that  the 
sovereigns  even   ex- 
changed views  on  po- 
litical   topics,   much 
less  that  the  visit 
marked  a  tni-ning 
point  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  question. 
N^evertheless,  a   more 
friendly  tone  presently 
marked  the  utterances 
of  the  Russian  press; 
and  that  all  hope  for 
an  ultimate  union  of 
the  powers  in  their 
Eastern  policy. need 
notbegivenup,  isevi-  . 
dent  from  the  initia- 
tive action   taken   by 
the   French   ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople, 
about  th?  end  of  Sep- 
tember, in  warning  the 
sultan  that  the  recent 
collective  note  of  the 

powers  could   not  be  ™'  "'"''  "'  oy^tvmn. 

ilisregarded  like  previous  Enropi'HU   remonstrances   (see 
tii'ticleon  "The  <)ttoman  Crisis, '  p.  r>7.). 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter  all  France  was  in  a  fever 
of  excitement,  preparing  for  the  visit  expected  from  the 
Russian  imperial  couple  the  first  week  in  October,  which 
was  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  of  welcome 
and  esteem  unsnrpassed  in  spectacular  effect  and  popular 
enthusiasm. 

Here,  too,  was  much  occasion  for  political  gossip.  The 
visit,  it  was  hoped,  would  set  the  final  seal  of  ratification 
upon  the  dual  alliance  which  began  five  years  ago  at 
Cronstadt  and  Cherbourg  (Vol.  1,  p.  354),  All  the  world 
might  now  know  that  trance  could  count  upon  the  co- 
operation of  Russia  not  only  in  diplomacy  but  also  in  war. 
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And  vet,  however  tenderlv  the  French  wish  might  father 
this  French  thought,  the  observer  acquainted  with  the  de- 
liberate character  of  dipiomatic  processes  will  hesitate  to 
jump  at  the  conchision  that,  amiust  the  hurry  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  festivities  in  Paris,  any  serious  attempt  to  con- 
clude important  diplomatic  arrangements  of  a  permanent 
character  woukl  be  even  possible.  But  the  discussion  of 
the  czar  8  French  tour  in  tliese  aspects  belongs  to  another 
quarter. 

The  sudden  death  on  August  30,  of  Prince  Lobanof 
Rostovski,  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  injected 
into  the  political  arena  a  new  element  of  uncertainty.  He 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  inspiring  source  of  the 
**  European  concert  "on  the  Eastern  question,  by  which 
in  meant  tiie  understanding  between  the  great  continental 
powers  whereby  drastic  measures  against  the  sultan  for 
the  relief  of  Armenia  were  prevented,  in  opposition  to  the 
evinced  tendency  of  (Ireat  Britain  to  intervene;  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  belief  is  more  widely  than  ever  enter- 
tained since  the  visit  of  the  czar  to  Britain,  that  llussia 
will  not  refuse  to  join  with  England  and  the  other  powere 
in  making  a  strenuous  and  united  effort  to  give  a  com- 
pulsory reality  to  Turkish  promises  of  reform.  Joint  ac- 
tion seems  to  be  the  only  possible  action;  independent  ac- 
tion bv  any  single  power  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  England  who  has  been  most  looked  to  for  the  initiii- 
tive  in  this  direction;  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  either  the 
present  tory  government  or  the  liberal  opposition  to  take 
a  step  which  would  inevitably  precipitate  a  general  war. 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  premier,  aefined  his  position  in  a 
speech  at  a  banquet  following  his  installation  as  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  on  August  15,  using  the  following 
language  in  part: 

"It  Ih  impossible  to  ignore  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  frdm 
time  to  time  l)esetH  the  governments  of  Europe,  because,  though  Eu- 
roi>e  is  in  itself  healthy,  there  is  at  one  extremity  of  it  a  gangrene 
which  may  threaten  the  health  and  security  of  the  whole.  *  ♦  * 
But  *  *  *  do  not  assume  that  I  am  making  any  kind  of  implica- 
tion that  I  intend  to  volunteer  the  rSle  of  physician  to  cut  it  out. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable  that  Her  Majesty's 
government  would  do  anything  to  depart  from  that  unity  of  action 
which  seems  to  be  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  But  not  the  less 
the  danger  exists,  and  will  continue.  There  is  a  c^ntre  of  rottenness 
from  which  disease  and  decay  may  spread  to  healthier  portions  of  the 
Euro{)ean  community;  and  therefore,  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  ex- 
ists in  southeastern  Europe, — and  I  earnestly  pray  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  other  powers  may  see  some  means  to  abate  the  danger  that  has 
already  existed  too  long — so  long  as  it  exists,  we  must  not  imagine  to 
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ourselves  tliat  the  danger  of  a  disturbed  equilibrium  in  the  European 
atmosphere  has  entirely  passed  by,  and  that  we  may  not  be  called 
u|>on  to  go -to  the  front,  and  take  part  in  the  perils,  in  dealing  with 
which  our  ancestors  acquired  so  much  glory  as  made  England  what 
she  is.  The  time  for  exertion  has  not  entirely  passed  by,  ftill  leas 
has  the  time  of  preparation  departed." 

Both  kSii*  William  Harcourt  and  Lord  Rosebery  dis- 
countenance the  notion  of  separate  action.  The  former 
contends  that  the  true  policy  is  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Kussia  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  assuming — what  is,  no  doubt,  correct — that  the 
other  powers  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  Kussia.  It 
is  his  wish,  however,  to  see  the  sultan's  government  over- 
thrown and  the  Turk  swept  away  **bag  and  baggage" — 
a  wish  which,  if  put  forward  as  the  serious  demand  of 
England,  would  be  calculated  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  continental  powers. 

THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Rebellion  in  Formosa  Continues. — In  spite  of  the 

vigorous  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Japanese  during  the 
latter  half  of  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  829),  the  disturbances  in  the 
island  have  been  kept  ujp  in  the  interior  districts  almost 
without  interruption.  The  reports  sent  out  in  the  early 
])art  of  the  present  year  (p.  lOG)  were  confirmed,  and 
toward  the  end  of  June  the  rebellion  had  again  assumed 
alarming  proportions  in  the  centre  of  the  soutliern  part  of 
the  island.  Finding  the  Japanese  totally  unprepared, 
and,  moreover,  reinforced  by  malcontents  from  the  plains, 
the  insurgents  achieved  considerable  success  at  first,  cap- 
turing several  small  towns  and  driving  out  the  Japanese 
garrisons.  But  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence at  headquarters,  troops  %vere  dispatched  southward, 
and  by  July  8  the  .Japanese  were  able  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive. After  that  the  insurgents  were  soon  chased  out  of 
the  field,  and  by  the  20th  of  the  month  all  of  the  positions 
were  recaptured.  Nevertheless  a  desultory  opposition  was 
kept  up  in  the  remoter  districts  throughout  the  summer, 
which  kept  the  Japanese  forces  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  Chinese  in  P^ormosa  accuse  their  conquerors  of  the 
most  terrible  atrocities,  and  allege  that  the  continued 
trouble  is  due  to  the  unbearable  cruelties  of  the  Japanese; 
but,  as  there  is  no  foreign  testimony  regarding  the  actual 
occurrences,  and  all  reports  of  Japanese  cruelty  come  from 
Chinese  sources  and  are  emphatically  denied  by  the  Jap- 
anese, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rumors  oi  atrocities 
are  exaggerated. 
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Korea. — The  rnmors  circulated  in  June  (^.  350)  as  to 
an  agreement  between  Japan  and  Russia  for  joint  adminis- 
tration of  Korean  affairs,  seem  to  be  confirmed.  While 
no  official  statement  of  details  had  been  published  up  to 
the  end  of  September,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Russia  and  Japan  have  agreed  to  re-establish  a  condomin- 
mm,  or  joint  protectorate,  resembling  that  which  was  ex- 
ercised over  Korea  before  the  war  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese,  and  which  was  renounced,  so  far  as  China  was 
concerned,  by  the  treaty  of  Simonosoki.  The  new  con- 
dominiiwi,  in  which  Russia  takes  the  place  of  China, 
leaves  Japan,  it  is  said,  little  more  than  a  nominal  share 
of  control  over  Korea. 

The  reports  of  the  new  arrangement  have  not  been 
well  received  in  Japan.  In  the  meantime  the  king  of 
Korea  refuses  to  leave  the  Russian  legation  and  return  to 
his  palace.  The  recent  change  in  the  Japanese  ministry 
may  bring  yet  new  adjustments. 

Chinese- Japanese  Commercial  Treaty,— Supple- 
mentary negotiations  between  Japan  and  China  resulted 
about  July  21  in  the  signing  of  a  commercial  convention 
based  on  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki  (Vol.  5,  pp.  303,  556). 

A  published  outline  of  the  treaty  states  tbat  Cliina  grants  to 
Japan,  but  Japan  refuses  to  China,  the  most-favored -nation  treat- 
ineot.  JapaneHe  factories  are  permitted  to  be  established  in  China; 
but  the  duties  chargeable  on  the  output  of  these  factories  have  not 
1>een  fixed,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  wait  until  a  test  case  occurs  in 
this  connection,  when  the  matter  of  duties  will  be  reconsidered  and  a 
decision  arrived  at.  In  the  meantime  the  Likin  and  export  duties  re- 
main unchanged. 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Italy  and  Brazil. — Renewed  tension  has  arisen  be- 
tween Italy  and  Brazil  as  the  result  of  an  attack  made 
about  August  25  upon  Italian  subjects  in  Sao  Paulo, 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name^  about  275  miles 
southeast  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ^hich  was  followed  by  riot- 
ous demonstrations  against  Italians  in  Bahia,  Pernam- 
buco,  and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  republic.  The  Italian 
representative  in  Brazil  at  once  protested  against  the  out- 
rages and  asked  for  prompt  reparation. 

Newspaper  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  trouble  vary. 
It  appears,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  rumors  cir- 
culated in  December  last  of  a  treaty  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Italian  claims  based  on  outrages  committed 
during  the  recent  rebellion  (Vol.  6,  p.  803),  those  claims 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  negotiations;  and  early  in 
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the  present  year  an  understanding  was  reached  by  the 
Brazilian  foreign  minister  and  the  Italian  minister  at  Bio. 
There  was  much  popular  dissatisfaction  in  Brazil  with  the 
course  of  the  government,  which  facilitated  an  outbreak 
on  the  slightest  pretext.  According  to  statements  given 
out  by  the  Brazilian  legations  in  London  and  Washington, 
much  blame  in  the  matter  rests  on  the  Italian  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo.  A  group  of  young  students  burned  a  hand- 
kerchief bearing  the  Italian  colors,  whereupon  the  Italian 
consul.  Count  Brichanteaux,  headed  a  group  of  excited 
Italians,  who  paraded  the  streets  shouting  **  Hurrah  for 
Italy!"  etc.  A  small  riot  and  a  great  diplomatic  commo- 
tion were  the  result.  In  the  Brazilian  congress  the  treaty 
above  referred  to  was  repealed  on  its  third  reading,  and 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  resigned.  Fortunately  no 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  occurred,  both  govern- 
ments being  anxious  to  preserve  amicable  relations*  and 
prevent  the  popular  tumult  from  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
an  "incident.  The  Brazilian  government  promptly  in- 
formed the  Italian  government  that  it  would  take  steps  to 
punish  those  responsible  for  insults  to  the  Italian  flag,  and 
undertook  not  to  allow  any  attack  made  on  Italians  to  go 
unpunished.  Nevertheless  Signer  de  Martino  was  sent 
from  Rome  early  in  September  on  the  Italian  cruiser  Pie- 
7fionte,  specially  commissioned  to  inquire  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  trouble,  and  obtain  from  Brazil  such 
satisfaction  as  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  the  safety  of 
Italian  subjects  demanded;  and  a  decree  was  signed  by 
King  Humbert  re-establishing  an  Italian  squadron  in 
South  American  waters.  In  the  meantime  friendly  nego- 
tiations continue,  with  strong  hopes  for  a  final  removal  of 
all  causes  of  friction. 

Trinidad  Dispute  Settled. — During  the  first  week 
in  August,  it  was  officially  announced  that,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Portugal,  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  Brazil  regarding  ownership  of  the  little  barren  island 
of  Trinidad  off  the  Brazilian  coast  had  been  finallv  settled 
by  the  acknowledgment,  by  Great  Britain,  of  the  Brazilian 
claims,  in  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  Portuguese 
king  and  foreign  minister  that  sovereignty  in  the  case 
rightfully  belonged  to  Brazil.  The  controversy  had  con- 
tinued since  early  in  1895  (Vol.  5,  pp.  600,  864;  Vol.  6, 
pp.  113,  353).  It  is  now  stated  that  the  island  is  liable 
to  seismic  disturbances,  and  therefore  unfit  as  a  cable  sta- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  which  alone  it  seems  to  have  been 
desired  by  Great  Britain. 
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HiscellaneoilH. — It  was  stated,  July  11,  that  the  Co- 
lombian authorities,  after  investigation  of  the  Whitford 
incident  (p.  353),  were  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  United  States  for  apology  and  disavowal 
of  the  act  of  the  gunboat  commander  who  fired  upon  the 
schooner. 

Another  incident,  recalling  in  its  main  features  the 
Allian^a  case  of  last  year,  was  brought  to  general  notice 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  by  a  demand  from  the  United 
States  addressed  to  Spain  for  redress  of  grievance  arising 
out  of  the  action  of  a  commander  of  a  Spanish  gunboat  in 
firing  upon,  boarding,  and  searching  an  American  schooner, 
the  William  Todd,  while  that  vessel  was  sailing  off  the  Isle 
of  Pines  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  The  schooner  was  fiy- 
ing  the  American  flag,  and  was  on  a  natural  highway  at 
the  time,  being  bound  from  Mobile  for  Kingston,  but,  in 
the  course  of  necessary  tacks,  had  approached,  it  is  said, 
to  within  six  miles  of  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where 
the  Spaniard  obliged  her  to  heave  to. 

Tne  department  of  state  at  Washington  is  also  press- 
ing for  settlement  of  the  claim  (amounting  to  $200,000) 
of  Victor  H.  MacCord  against  the  government  of  Peni, 
which  has  been  peiiding  for  eleven  years.  In  1885,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  a  revolution  in  Peru,  the  claimant  was 
acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Arequipa  and  Cuzco  rail- 
road, when  a  train  carrying  government  trooi)s  and  sup- 
plies was,  through  the  perfidy  of  an  engineer,  delivere<l 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Mr.  MacCord  was  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  be  shot;  but  liis  life  was  saved 
through  intervention  of  friends,  and  he  was  released  after 
being  subjected  to  very  harsh  treatment. 

About  the  middle  of  July  it  was  announced  that  Queen 
Victoria  had  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  in  the  bound- 
ary dispute  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which,  in  spite  of  previous  rumors  of  settlement,  has  con- 
tinued a  suDJect  of  controversy  (V^ol.  5,  p.  863). 
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BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Depression  Continues. — Financial  and  industrial  de- 

Eression  continued  through  the  summer,  the  world  of 
usiness  being  overshadowed  by  the  uncertainties  of  the 
political  canvass.  The  organs  of  financial  opinion  from 
day  to  day  expressed  unshaken  confidence  in  the  in- 
born conservatism  of  the  American  people,  which  would 
never  approve  a  revolution  in  the  monetary  system;  and 
that  confidence  was  undoubtedly  shared  by  the  mass  of 
business  men;  nevertheless,  pending  the  rendering  of  the 
people's  verdict,  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  betrayed  a 
certain  degree  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  result.  The  quarter 
opened  with  "distinct  signs  of  better  business,'*  in  view 
of  the  promise  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  abundant  harvest 
and  of  the  victory  of  conservative  finance  at  St.  Louis. 
But  before  this  promise  of  an  improvement  could  take 
definite  shape,  the  Chicago  convention  cast  its  sfiadow  be- 
fore, and  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  July  saw  a  heavier 
decline  in  prices  than  had  been  seen  in  months.  The  fall 
in  Chicago  Gas  was  more  than  8  points,  in  Sugar  6,  in 
Tobacco  3,  in  all  trust  stocks  over  $3  per  share  on  the 
average;  in  Manhattan  4,  in  Reading  4,  in  Burlington  3. 
The  relation  of  the  political  canvass  to  business  and  in- 
dustry being  more  intimate  and  more  vital  this  year  than 
perhaps  ever  before,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  in  brief 
tiie  changes  in  the  markets  from  week  to  week.  In  the 
second  week  of  July,  the  Chicago  platform  and  candi- 
dates were  before  the  country,  and,  whereas  their  fore- 
shadow had  given  the  markets  a  tremor,  their  actual  and 
fcodily  presence  had  no  effect  save  to  lift  prices  a  trifle. 
In  the  third  week  there  was  a  serious  decline:  sixty  of  the 
most  active  railroad  stocks  fell  from  %47.66  to  $44.55 
a  share,  and  in  trust  stocks  the  decline  was  equally  great. 
On  the  firet  day  of  the  fourth  week,  railroad  stocks  sold 
at  $5  a  share  lower  than  the  lowest  figure  for  1804,  and 
trust  stocks  sold  lower  still;  but  there  was  a  general  re- 
covery later  in  the  week. 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  a  syndicate  of  interna- 
tional bankers  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
treasury's  gold  reserve,  prices  in  the  first  week  of  August 
were  still  lower  than  in  the  preceding  week.  But  to  find 
the  prices  of  stocks  as  low  as  they  were  in  the  second  week 
of  August,  one  has  to  go  back  to  1879.  The  monumental 
failures  in  Chicago  are  chargeable  with  this  heavy  decline. 
The  third  week  saw  a  partial  recovery  in  prices,  but  the 
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general  level  was  still  far  below  the  average;  and  to  the 
end  of  the  month  no  change  of  any  consequence  was  noted. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  there  was  a  strong  rise 
in  securities — railroad  and  industrial  stocks;  but  portents 
of  trouble  in  Europe  and  bank  failures  in  New  Orleans 
dashed,  in  the  second  week,  the  hopes  that  had  been  en- 
tertained of  a  bettering  of  the  situation.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  month  prices  remained  practically  unchanged. 

The  Crash  at  Chicago. — A  serious  shock  was  felt  in 
the  stock  markets  on  tlie  announcement,  August  4,  of  the 
failure  of  Moore  Brothers  of  Chicago,  III.,  organizers  of 
the  Diamond  Match  Company  and  the  New  York  Biscuit 
Company.  The  firm  haa  for  some  time  been  making 
large  purchases  of  the  stock  of  these  companies,  and  prices 
had  risen  from  #160  to  t240  a  share.  A  majority  of  the 
stock  had  been  secured  by  the  firm,  but  offerings  continued 
still  to  be  made.  Banks  refused  to  take  it  as  collateral  at 
a  valuation  over  1170,  and  at  last  came  the  crash.  The 
creditors  of  Moore  Brothers  came  together  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  before  the  failure  was  made  public,  and  decided 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  general  collapse  was  by 
closing  up  for  a  while  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange.  A 
nuijoritv  of  the  governing  committee  of  the  exchange 
having  been  won  over  to  this  view,  that  institution  was  the 
next  day  officially  closed  to  business  until  the  affairs  of 
the  two  companies  should  be  adjusted.  For  many  weeks 
trading  in  the  stocks  of  these  companies  had  been  almost 
the  sole  business  of  the  exchange,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
closing  of  it  could  not  be  in  any  degree  detrimental  to  fi- 
nancial interests  in  general. 

The  liabilities  of  Moore  Brothers  amounted  to  (8,000, -« 
000.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company 
is  #11,000,000,  and  of  the  New  York  Biscuit  Company 
#9,000,000:  the  Moore  Brothers  were  at  the  time  of  the 
failure  holding  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  each,  having 
bought  much  of  the  stocks  at  prices  ranging  from  150  to 
240.  These  purchases  were  made  on  account,  some  run- 
ning thirty  and  some  sixty  days.  As  the  stocks  fluctuated 
in  value  or  the  time  limit  for  purchase  account  was  reached, 
more  margins  had  to  be  deposited.  But  in  time  the  bur- 
den became  too  heavy  to  carry  and  the  firm  had  to  lay  it 
down. 

At  a  meeting  of  Chicago  bankers,  holders  of  $4,000,- 
000  of  stock,  it  was  decided  not  to  press  for  a  settlement, 
as  that  might  cause  a  panic;  but  to  take  the  stocks  owned 
by  Moore  brothers  at  a  valuation  of  170  and  to  form  a 
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syndicate  to  protect  their  own  interests.  The  Commer- 
cial Loan  and  Trust  bank  and  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings bank  are  reported  to  be  the  largest  holders  of  the 
stocks  as  security  for  loans.  These  banks,  and  others, 
creditors  of  Moore  Brothers/ professed  absolute  confidence 
in  the  stocks  as  security  for  their  loans  to  the  firm. 

Thomas  S.  OUive,  manager  of  the  New  York  Biscuit 
Company^s  affairs  at  New  York,  gave  out  this  statement 
of  that  company's  financial  condition  the  day  after  tlie 
failure:  it  is  taken  from  the  balance  sheet  of  December  31, 
1895. 

ASSETS. 

Real  estate,  buildings,  patents,  machinery,  etc $9,967,8920  60 

Merchandise 259,24:2  82 

Horses,  wae ons.  etc 127,706  19 

Raw  materials,  etc 560,687  48 

Bills  receivable 80,888  85 

Accounts  receivable 661,878  48 

Cash 77,274  40 

Total  assets $11,704,502  62 

IJ  ABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $9,000,000  00 

Bonds  outstanding 1,279,000  00 

Accounts  payable 90,025  02 

Surplus 1,335,477  62 

Total  liabilities $11,704,502  60 

The  Diamond  Match  Company's  statement  for  the  same 
date  was: 

ASSETS. 

Real  estate,  factories,  machinery,  tools,  teams,  furniture,  fixtures, 

etc $7,218,648  B« 

Matches 584,.'i53  66 

Lumber 1,275,498  77 

Pine  stumpaKc 890,472  78 

Logs I,808;a32  41 

Miscellaneous  merchandise  and  raw  materials 206,862  08 

Accounts  receivable 781,054  99 

BUls  receivable 74.192  12 

Cash 817,848  17 

Total $12,162,958  44 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock,  ilOO  shares $11 ,000,000  00 

Accounts  payable 255,918  44 

Surplus 907.040  00 

Total $12,162,958  44 

A  Gold  Exchange  Syndicate.— What  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  most  significant  event  of  the  American  finan- 
cial world  during  the  quarter,  was  the  agreement  formed 
among  the  great  foreign  banking  houses  m  New  York  and 
merchants  of  the  city,  to  control  the  international  exchanges 
until  after  the  presidential  election,  thus  obviating  the  ex- 
ports of  gold  and  the  impairment  of  the  treasury's  gold  re- 
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serve.  The  syndicate  was  formed  to  furnish  credit  against 
which  exchange  might  be  made  until  commercial  draw- 
ings should  begin  to  come  into  the  market.  Four  of 
the  larger  houses  engaged  in  the  syndicate  undertook 
the  management  of  the  operation.  The  managers  were 
to  make  purchases  of  commercial  or  security  bills,  to 
cover  their  sales  of  short  exchange,  instead  of  leaving 
that  part  of  the  work  to  the  individual  houses.  Rates  for 
the  sale  of  the  syndicate's  bills  were  to  be  fixed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  managers;  and  interest  at  four  per  cent  was. 
to  be  allowed  the  houses  in  the  combination  on  the  capital 
they  might  be  required  to  advance.  It  was  confidently 
expected  that  the  operation  would  yield  a  good  profit,  as 
the  remittances  for  imported  goods  promised  to  be  lighter 
this  season  than  in  1895,  and  the  crops  are  so  abundant 
and  so  early  as  to  insure  an  early  export.  For  two  weeks 
in  August  the  imports  at  New  York  amounted  to  $15,- 
907,347,  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent  from  the  corresponding 
period  of  1895,  when  the  imports  amounted  to  $21,001,- 
168.  The  Atlantic  export  of  wheat  from  July  1  to  the 
middle  of  August,  was  83  per  cent  greater  than  in  1895. 
The  import  of  gold  from  Europe  began  in  the  middle  of 
August,  and  by  the  first  of  September  had  reached  a  vol- 
ume of  120,000,000 — the  first  gold  importation  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  since  the  winter  of  1891;  in  the  third  week 
of  September  the  gold  import  had  increjised  to  $27,365, - 
000;  and  in  the  fourth  week  there  was  added  to  this 
$7,500,000. 

BnsinesH  Failures. — The  quarter's  record  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  failures,  as  made  up  by  Dun  & 
Co.,  states  the  amount  of  liabilities  as  $73,285,349.  The 
number  of  failures  was  less  by  0^  per  cent  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1893,  and  the  amount  of  liabilities  eleven 
per  cent  less.  In  the  failures  $32,478,196  of  liabilities  is 
referred  to  manufacturing  concerns,  and  $28,738,217  to 
trading  concerns.  Add  to  these  $11,712,690  for  liabilities 
of  banks  failed,  and  there  is  a  total  of  liabilities  for  the 
quarter,  of  $85,000,000,  without  reckoning  the  obligations 
of  defaulting  railroad  companies.  Only  six  times  in 
twenty-two  vears  have  the  liabilities  been  in  any  quarter 
so  great,     l^he  increase  was  greatest  in  the  Westerii  states. 

Cotton  Manufacture  in  the  South.— The  New 
York  Financial  dhronide  has  obtained  from  all  cotton 
mills  in  the  Southern  states  returns  as  to  actual  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  number  of  spindles  and  looms,  contem- 
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plated  additions  and  improvements^  etc. 
table  sums  up  the  results  of  these  inquiries 


states. 


Viri^nia 

North  Carulfna. 
South  Carolina 

(teorgla 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mi»i88ippl , 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Tennessee 

Missonri , 

Kentucky 


Total,  189&-€. 


No.  of 
Mills. 

10 

190 

57 

68 

•  • 

6 
5 

I 

3 
85 

1 
10 

852 


Number  of       , 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

131,808 

8.067 

718,8». 
8W,22f 

16,810 
23,850 

623,006 

14,065 

186,260 

•  a   ■   ■ 

3,107 

58,104 

1.800 

62,852 

1,545 

as,640 

885 

0,000 

210 

07,606 

2,471 

8,586 

170 

'48.656 

65S 

.  1 

2,r70,M 

70.010 
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The  following 


Consumption, 
Pounds. 

17,081,874 
108,743,684 
122.601,801 
106,245,062 


80.515,201 
8.083,241 
8,017,245 
6,151,022 
1,221,800 

14,527,867 

713,460 

0,601,683 


480.548.880 


The  progressive  growth  of  this  industry  is  shown  for 
five  years  as  follows:    * 


Years. 


1800-1 
1801-2 
1802-8 
1808-4 
1804-5 


No.  of 
Mills. 

288 
803 
814 
821 
822 


Number  of 
Splndlo*.  \jr>oms. 


1.7156.047 
1.088,524 
2,082,107 
2,167,842 
2.870,281 


88,511 
40,608 
46.207 
52.105 
56,300 


Consumption, 
Pounds. 


278.256,100 
.315,003,286 
380,660.687 
835.500.057 
401.706.255 


In  the  production  of  cotton,  also,  great  advances  have 
been  made  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1875  the  prod- 
uct per  acre  was  210  lbs.;  now  the  average  is  260  lbs.  The 
acreage  under  cotton  is  now  128  per  cent  greater  than  twenty 
years  ago;   and    the  production  is  188  per  cent  greater. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  development  of  the  South- 
ern cotton  manufacture  is  the  part  played  in  it  by  New 
England  capital.  Three  of  the  Southern  mills  put  in 
operation  this  year  were  built  entirely  by  companies 
whose  stockholders  are  all  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  Public  Debt.— On  September  30  tlie  total  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $241, 154,455. 10,  was  «980,303,230.80.  The 
following  tabulated  statement  shows  details  of  the  debt,  be- 
sides assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treasury,  on  September  30: 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES',  SEPTEMBER  80,  1806. 

Interest-bearinK  debt $847,864,260.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1.621,700.26 

Debt  bearing  no  Interest 372.471.635.64 

Total  in^ss  debt $l,221,4.'i7,6K5.0() 

Cash  balanct*  in  treasury 24!.ir>4.455.10 

Total  net  debt $080.ao;i,2:«.80 
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CASH   IX  THE  TREASIKY. 

GuM    iUAn $1«.7T8.787.0B 

Hun 40.9m,b74.19-$i9t,77h9tlJSl 

mvfir    I)<»llHrN 880.888.963.00 

SiibNldUry  (»»in 15.12K.482.58 

Barn 114.(B0.a8&54—  510,644,844.07 

Paper    t:nfted  Ktat€»  not«8 97,189;.710.00 

Trenffurv  noteH  of  1890 8ft.OIO,28S.00 

Gold  ceftificat«ii l,501,900i» 

Kilmer  oertiflcates ia045,09000 

Ccrttfif^tes  of  deposit  (act  J  une  8,  1872) 410,000.00 

National  bank  notes 1«.884,404.»-  158,08^8^139 

Other  -Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  awaitinip 

reimbaniement 8fl8»8?9.64 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 1J2I9,<B7.12 

Deposits  in  nat*l  bank  depositaries— general  acc*t.  ]2.*209.9GO  8V 

Disbursing  officers*  balances 4,818,«76.79—     18.171,348.77 

Aggregate $849,642,772.44 

DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 

Gold  oertiflcates $40,888,580.00 

Silver  certificates 864,476,904.00 

(;ertiflcateH  of  deposit  (act  June  8,  iSTX) 84.715.000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1800 «...  125.004.880.00 -$S64,6M,8S3.00 

Fund  for  redempt.  of  uncurrent  nat'l  bank  notes..  9.165,851.50 

Outsunding  checks  and  drafts 4.188.983.94 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 36.276.222.64 

Agency  accounts,  etc 4.882.9S7J96—    48.968,994.84 

Gold  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 141,154,455.10 341,154,456.10 

Aggregate $849,642,772.44 

ReceiptR  and  Expenditures.— The  fiscal  transac- 
tions of  the  government  for  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  show  a  deficit  of  $25^194,129^  expenditures  being 
1104,369,679,  while  receipts  amounted  to  only  $79,175,550. 
Details  are  given  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS.  QrARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30. 

CuKtoms $35,860,948 

Internal  revenue 37,948,007 

Mi.scellaneou.s 5.371,000 

Total $7»,  175. 560 

EXPENDITIRES,  QlAFtTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  80. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous $80,228,585 

War 14,586,048 

Niivy 9,112,448 

Indians 8,808,814 

PenslonH 86,989,791 

Interest 10,071,006 


Total $104,869,679 

It  shouhl  bo  noted  that  the  volume  of  expenditures 
was  unusually  largo  owing  to  the  payment  of  f5,000,000 
for  sugar  bounties  under  the  recent  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  (p.  484). 

Monetary  Circulation. — The  total  circulation  of  the 
country  on  September  30,  including  all  money  coined  or 
issued  and  not  in  the  treasury,  was  tl, 582, 302,299 — a  per 
capita  of  $22.05.  Details  of  tlie  circulation  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 
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MONEY  IN  CIRCrLATION,  SEPTEMBER  80. 

Gold  coin $478,771,490 

Htandard  silver  dollars 60.618,178 

Subsidiary  silver 0Ql2S8,208 

Gold  certlfloates 88,788,639 

Silver  certlflcat«8 854,481,474 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 88,964.057 

United  States  notes 249.547,800 

Currency  certlfloates 84,805,000 

National  t>ank  notes 220,804,868 

Total fl,88«,;i0a,29G 

THE  INDIANS. 

On  September  1  the  Indian  Territory  passed  from 
under  alien  judicial  jurisdiction,  and  its  people  came  into 
possession  of  their  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their 
peere.  The  event  marked  an  important  stage  in  develop- 
ment, and  was  celebrated  by  mass-meetings  during  Sep- 
tember. 

By  the  law  of  March  1,  1889,  a  United  States  court 
was  established  at  Muskogee,  which  had  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  offenses  not  punishable  by  death  or  by  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor.  Such  offenses  were  to  be  tried 
only  by  the  United  States  courts  at  Fort  Scott,  Ark., 
Paris,  Tex.,  and  Wichita,  Kan.,  the  territory  being  di- 
vided and  assigned  to  the  said  courts  for  the  purpose. 
Delavs,  miscarriages  of  justice,  and  other  abuses  were  un- 
avoidable under  this  system.  Acccordingly  the  63d  con- 
gress, early  in  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  104),  passed  a  law  perfect- 
ing the  judicial  system  of  the  territory,  increasing  the 
number  of  judicial  districts  from  one  to  three,  and  provid- 
ing that  after  September  1,  1896,  the  courts  in  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas  should  be  relieved  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

As  it  is,  however,  the  powers  of  the  United  States 
courts  in  the  territory  are  limited  to  cognizance  only  of 
crimes  and  controversies  in  which  United  States  citizens 
participate.  Where  both  parties  in  the  case  are  Indians, 
the  United  States  courts  have  no  jurisdiction.  **  Offenses 
committed  by  one  Indian  upon  the  person  or  property  of 
another  Indian  '^  are  still  referred  to  the  tribal  courts — 
which  fact  is  pleasing  to  the  Five  ('ivilized  Tribes,  who 
still  cling  tenaciously  to  their  courts  and  their  autono- 
mous governments.  That  the  tribes,  however,  are  making 
some  progress  toward  complete  investment  with  United 
States  citizenship,  is  seen  in  the  recent  election  among 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  which  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  those  favoring  ''an  equal  division  of  lands  and  tribal 
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property."  This  election  is  noted  as  ''the  first  break  in 
the  solid  front  hitherto  presented  by  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  against  allotments." 

During  the  latter  half  of  August  there  was  serious 
trouble  in  the  Seminole  nation  due  to  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  full-blood  natives  and  the  "squaw 
men/'  or  white  men  who  have  married  into  the  tribe  and 
thus  acquired  grants  of  land,  arousing  the  jealousy  of  the 
full-bloods.  A  recent  law  of  the  Seminole  council  pro- 
vided for  the  expulsion  of  all  white  men ;  and  the  attempt 
to  enforce  this  law  caused  the  outbreak.  Quiet  was  re- 
stored by  the  dispatch  of  federal  troops  to  the  scene  of 
the  disturbance. 

The  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  past  year,  shows  very  satisfactory  progress 
in  Indian  education  in  the  government  and  industrial 
training  schools.  There  were  enrolled  in  all  schools, 
23/352  pupils.  The  Indians  are  also  becoming  adepts  in 
handicrafts,  receiving  during  the  year  over  $500,000  from 
the  government  in  pay  for  work  done. 

THE  NAVY. 

Bids  for  New  Battleships,— The  bids  for  building  the 
three  new  battleships  Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Ala- 
banuif  were  opened  September  14.  The  sums  bid  were  sur- 
prisingly low,  and  the  number  of  bidders  larger  than  was 
expected.  Congress  had  appropriated  $3, 750,000  for  each 
ship.  No  speed  premium  is  offered,  but  a  forfeit  of  $25,- 
000  is  to  be  exacted  of  the  builders  for  every  quarter-knot 
in  which  the  speed  falls  below  the  required  fourteen  knots 
an  hour.  There  were  five  bidders,  and  the  average  bid 
was  $2,650,000,  being  more  than  a  million  dollars  lower 
than  the  appropriation.  Thid  is  an  encouraging  indication 
that  shipbuilding  is  developing  great  facilities,  and  that, 
several  firms  have  the  enormous  plants  required  for  such 
vast  enterprises.  Compared  with  bids  made  six  years  ago, 
those  of  to-day  seem  still  more  remarkable.  Then,  when 
the  ships  of  the  Oregon  class  were  to  be  built,  the  Cramps 
of  Philadelphia  bid  $1,000,000  more  for  building  a  ship 
of  10,288  tons  than  they  bid  to-day  for  a  ship  of  11,325 
tons.  Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  bias  for  ships 
of  the  now  class  approximate  each  other  so  closely.  There 
is  a  difference  of  only  $85,000  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  bids  for  the  new  vessels,  while  in  1890  the  dif- 
ference wjis  one  of  $285,000.     The  succiessfnl  bidders  for 
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the  proposed  battlesliips  are  the  Newport  News  Dry  Dock 
and  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San 
Francisco,  and  William  Cramp  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia. 
The  highest  bid  is  $2,074,500;  and  the  lowest,  $2,595,000. 

Each  of  the  proposed  vessels  will  embody  the  best  feat- 
ures of  the  three  classes  of-  ships  built  heretofore,  which 
are  represented  respectively  by  the  Indiana,  the  Iowa,  and 
the  Kearsarge.  Instead,  however,  of  8-inch  guns,  which 
those  vessels  carry,  the  new  ones  are  to  have  a  battery  of 
6-inch  rapid-firinff  guns.  The  armor  is  to  be  of  Harvey- 
ized  steel.  The  length  is  to  be  368  feet;  extreme  beam 
72  feet;  and  displacement  11,325  tons. 

Trial  Trip  of  the  ^^Brooklyn/'— The  official  test 
of  speed  of  the  new  cruiser  Brooklyn  was  made  off  Cape  Ann 
on  August  27.  The  course  was  eighty-tliree  knots,  and  the 
vessel  succeeded  in  making  an  average  speed  of  21.92  knots 
an  hour.  This  attainment  makes  her  the  fastest  cruiser  in 
our  navy.  The  boiler  pressure  during  the  test  was  160 
pounds,  and  the  average  revolutions  a  minute  138  with  a 
maximum  of  140.  So  perfectly  was  the  ship  constructed 
that,  although  the  pressure  was  great  and  the  speed  extra- 
ordinary, those  on  board  felt  no  vibrations.  Her  builders, 
the  Cramps,  receive  a  speed  premium  of  $350,000. 

The  Ram  ^^Katahdin.*' — This  celebrated  ram, 
which  was  built  by  the  Bath  (Me.)  Iron  Works  with  the 
intention  of  producing  an  unusually  valuable  coast  defense, 
is  now  regarded  by  experts  as  possessing  less  effectiveness 
than  is  required  of  a  vessel  of  this  character.  That  she  is 
well  built  there  can  be  no  question;  but,  as  she  does  not 
come  up  to  the  required  speed  of  seventeen  knots  an  hour, 
she  is  too  slow  to  cope  with  vessels  of  the  Blake  class  in  the 
British  navy.  Moreover,  her  prow  is  too  high  to  strike 
below  the  armor  of  the  more  recent  war  ships. 

Rapid  Firing  at  Sea. — In  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber the  North  Atlantic  squadron  introduced  an  innovation, 
which  consisted  in  each  ship  steaming  past  a  target  at  a 
speed  of  nine  knots  an  hour  and  firing  as  rapidly  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  good  aim.  The  following  figures  afford  a 
comparison  of  the  ability  of  the  several  ships  to  fire  heavy 
projectiles  rapidly: 

The  New  York  fired  seventeen  shots  in  20  minutes. 
The  Newark,  thirty  shots  in  21  minutes. 
The  Raleigh^  six  shots  in  10:40  minutes. 
The  Indiana^  eig^ht  shots  in  23  minutes. 
The  Columbia,  three  shots  in  9:17  minutes. 
The  Cincinnati,  six  shots  in  10  minutes. 

This  practice  showed  one  thing  conclusively,  that  there 
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is  danger^  particularly  among  the  fastest  of  our  battleships, 
that  the  ammunition  would  in  a  battle  become  quickly  ex- 
hausted. Space  for  ammunition  has  in  many  cases  been 
sacrificed  to  appliances  for  incieasing  speed.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  many  of  the  fastest  vessels  of  our  navy  are 
capable  of  a  speed  which  they  would  have  no  opportunity 
to  attain  in  battle,  while  they  could  carry  too  little  ammu- 
nition to  last  through  a  severe  naval  encounter. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  Cleveland  Strike. — For  the  past  three  months 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  labor 
conflict  attended  by  many  acts  of  outlawry  and  by  some 
bloodshed.  The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
important  struggle  is  summarized  tis  follows: 

E&rly  in  May,  the  boiler-makers  of  tbe  Brown  Hoisting  and  Oon- 
veying  Machine  Company,  having  refused  to  work  over-time  without 
receiving  the  extra  pay  customary  for  such  work  in  the  city,  were 
discharged.  Next,  the  helpers  in  the  boiler-shop,  having  refused  to 
do  boiler- makers'  work  while  still  paid  only  helpers'  wag^,  were  also 
discharged.  Next,  Mr.  Fergus,  machinist,  was  asked  to  drive  rivets 
as  a  boiler-maker.  He  began  to  do  it,  and,  his  mind  troubling  him, 
he  consulted  four  old  employes  in  the  machine  shop  as  to  his  duty. 
They  all  advised  him  to  do  as  he  liked,  but  they  for  themselves 
would  not  do  boiler-makers'  work  while  the  boiler-makers  were  dis- 
charged for  asking  the  customary  half  extra  pay  for  over- work.  Fergus 
thereupon  told  Hess,  the  foreman,  that  he  would  not  continue  to  drive 
rivets.  Hess  sent  him  back  to  his  lathe,  and  the  next  day  ordered 
Fergus  and  Robinson,  two  machinists,  to  chip  off  and  trim  up  and 
mike  workman-like  some  rivets  which  helper  and  "scab"  boiler- 
makers  had  botched.     Both  refused,  and  were  thereupon  discharged. 

A  committee  of  three  from  the  machinists  then  went  to  request  of 
Alex.  E.  Brown,  general  manager,  the  reinstatement  of  Robinson  and 
Fergus,  also  extra  half-pay  for  over-time,  and  a  Saturday  half-holi- 
day. He  declined  to  receive  them  as  a  committee.  Then,  before  the 
committee  could  report  to  the  men,  and  just  before  noon  whistle,  a 
lockout  order  discharging  all  employes,  between  700  and  800,  was 
posted. 

The  men  met  in  a  field,  and,  reading  the  lockout  order,  which 
specified  that  each  individual  man  might  apply  for  employment,  and, 
if  satisfactory,  would  he  re-employed  as  an  individual,  resolved  unani- 
mously that  none  would  go  back  unless  all  could  go  back  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  all. 

All  stayed  out  till  July  27,  except  some  deserters,  who  either 
could  not  wait  for  work  or  who  were  won  over  by  promises.  On  the 
date  mentioned,  an  agreement  of  settlement  was  effected  through  the 
good  oflSces  of  the  Ohio  state  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation — by 
terms  of  which  all  the  late  employes  were  to  be  taken  back  as  fast  as 
work  could  be  furnished,  and  all  other  things  the  men  had  desired 
were  granted,  except  the  one  point  of  right  to  be  heard  by  shop  com- 
mittee. 
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iDasmuch  as  this  agreement  was  made  by  the  company  dealing 
with  the  men  through  their  committee,  the  men  accepted  it,  and  aU 
sides  were  pleased. 

However,  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  men  that  Hess,  the  fore- 
man, was  discriminating  against  certain  men  and  union  men,  and  hirine: 
new  men  before  old  ones  had  work.  They  sent  a  committee  to  Fa- 
yette Brown  to  complain  that  the  settlement  was  being  broken.  Mr. 
Brown  strenuously  denied  that  any  breach  had  been  committed,  and 
promised  to  inquire  into  it.  Thereupon  the  men  who  had  erone  to 
work  came  out,  and  all  others  refused  to  go  in;  and  so  the  matter 
stands  to-day. 

Soldiers  were  called  out  and  at  first  probably  prevented  some 
trouble  between  citizens  and  **  scabs,  "but  later  became  a  source  of 
great  popular  irritation.     The  police  in  general  behaved  splendidly. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Kussell  applied  for  the  men  in  the  suit  of  Wm.  Stanley 
vs.  the  company  and  Mayor  McKisson,  for  an  injunction  against  the 
mayor  from  keeping  the  soldiers  on  duty  and  from  calling  out  more 
as  threatened.  This  part  of  the  case  was  heard  before  Judge  Conway 
W.  Noble,  who  decided,  after  the  mayor  had  dismissed  the  troops, 
that  the  mayor  bad  saved  him  the  trouble  of  c»rdering  it  done  by 
doing  it  before  decision. 

A  second  prayer  in  the  injunction  petition  was  for  a  mandatory 
injunction  against  the  Brown  Company,  ordering  it  to  open  its  doors 
to  its  old  employes  in  accordance  with  and  performance  of  its  agreed 
settlement  of  the  lockout.  This  was  heard  before  Judge  Carlos  M. 
Stone  and  the  order  refused. 

When  the  lockout  occurred,  only  part  of  the  men  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  works  were  members  of  trades  unions.  All  the  locked- 
out  men  made  a  union  of  their  own  within  a  few  minutes  aftei  they 
left  the  gate;  and  have  acted  ever  since  through  their  own  executive 
committee.  About  500  of  them  have  got  work  in  Cleveland  and 
other  cities;  about  250  are  still  unemployed. 

The  men  have  tried  to  induce  some  of  the  trades  unions  to  boy- 
cott the  Brown  Company.  The  company  has  published  an  ultimatum 
and  contract  of  employment,  by  which  it  refuses  dealing  with  the 
men  by  committee  and  holds  and  binds  each  employe  to  deal  with  th€ 
corporation  only  as  an  individual. 

-  Two  of  the  locked-out  men  were  shot  to  death  during  the  disturb- 
ances— William  Rettger  and  Thomas  W.  Evans.  Many  union  men 
of  different  trades  unions  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  poorer  onet 
of  the  locked-out  men  regardless  of  whether  tney  had  been  members 
of  unions  or  not.  It  became  apparent  on  the  hearing  for  the  manda- 
tory injunction,  that  after  the  settlement  of  July  27  uad  been  entered 
into  by  the  men  and  the  Browns  (Fayette  and  Harvey),  that  Hess  at 
the  works  was  not  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
specific  instructions  to  carry  it  out,  quickly  enough  to  avoid  mistake 
and  misrepresentation.  He  started  to  carry  out  the  settlement  in  par- 
tial ignorance  of  the  final  terms  and  in  the  erroneous  idea  that  the 
settlement  had  been  arrived  at  upon  an  old  and  rejected  plan  of  pro- 
posed settlement.  Before  this  blunder  was  finally  cleared  up,  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  the  men,  lest  they  should  be  tricked  in  the  settle- 
ment, was  aroused  to  the  striking  point,  and  they  struck  work. 

It  seems  now  as  if  the  estrangement  between  the  company  and 
their  former  employes  would  continue  indefinitely. 

The  Leadville  Strike. — From  July  15  to  Septembei 
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20  a  miners'  strike  was  in  progress  in  Leadville,  Colo.,  at- 
tended by  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  neces- 
sitated the  city  being  placed  for  a  time  practically  under 
martial  law. 

The  strike  was  the  outcome  of  the  organization  of  min- 
ers by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners;  and  almost  every 
mine- worker  was  in  the  union  when  their  demands  were 
made  and  refused.  The  miners,  who  numbered  about 
2,000,  asked  t'S  a  day  for  all  classes  of  workmen,  includ- 
ing surface  and  underground  men.  This  the  owners  de- 
clared they  would  not  pay,  and  nearly  all  of  them  closed 
down,  several  even  allowing  the  pumps  to  stop.  The  em- 
ployers remained  willing  to  continue  paying  the  wages 
which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  time.  Under  that 
scale,  surface  workers  were  paid  only  12.50.  Practically 
the  only  change  the  union  demanded  was  the  advance  of 
this  class  of  men  to  $3.  It  appears  that  prior  to  1893, 
when  the  price  of  silver  fell  to  60  cents  an  ounce,  the  $3 
rate  had  prevailed,  a  restoration  of  which  was  promised 
when  the  price  of  silver  should  rise  again  to  83  cents  an 
ounce.     The  men  declared  the  agreement  of  1893  unfair. 

The  strike  culminated  on  September  21  in  an  attempt, 
by  a  mob  of  about  fifty  men,  to  destroy  with  dynamite 
theCoronada  mine,  where  a  small  force  of  non-union  men 
was  employed.  The  works  were  badly  damaged,  the  boiler- 
room  being  destroyed;  five  men  were  killed,  and  several 
others  injured.  One  of  the  killed  was  a  fireman  named 
0*Keefe,  who  was  shot  by  a  striker  while  in  the  discharge 
of  duty  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  fire  caused  by  the 
explosion.  Violent  attacks  by  strikers  were  also  made 
upon  the  men  in  the  Emmett,  the  El  Paso,  and  the  Ram 
mines.  The  national  guard  of  the  state  was  at  once  called 
out,  and  order  partially  restored.  So  dangerous,  however, 
appeared  the  attitude  of  the  strikers,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  22d,  a  citizens'  committee  requested  Governor 
Mclntirc  to  declare  martial  law  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting further  trouble.  Accordingly,  the  governor,  on 
the  23(1,  invested  General  Brooks,  in  command  of  the 
troops  at  Leadville,  with  authority  to  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  riot,  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
authorities  as  he  might  deem  wise. 

On  September  26  the  strike  collapsed.  At  a  meeting 
held  under  supervision  of  the  militia,  the  miners  decided 
to  go  back  to  work  at  the  old  schedule  of  wages. 

Tailors'  Strike  in  New  Yorlc— On  July  22,  for  the 
fourth  time  in  two  years,  tlie  garment  workers  in  New 
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York  city  and  Brooklyn  went  out  on  strike  to  prevent 
what  would  have  amounted  to  a  practical  restoration  of 
the  infamous  ** sweating''  or  ''task''  system,  against 
which  they  first  successfully  revolted  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p. 
589).  In  July,  1895,  at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  1894,  the  contract- 
ors tried  to  force  a  return  to  the  task  system,  and  the  con- 
flict was  renewed,  the  men  again  winning  (Vol.  5,  p.  628). 
Once^more,  in  December  last  (Vol.  5,  p.  893),  the  con- 
tractors repudiated  their  agreement,  and  the  trouble  was 
renewed,  a  lockout  being  established  as  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment; but  in  January  of  the  present  year  (p.  136)  an 
agreement  was  reached  and  work  resumed. 

Unlike  its  predecessors,  which  were  directed  wholly 
against  the  contractors  or  middle  men,  the  strike  which 
began  July  22  presented  the  unique  spectacle  of  some  of 
the  contractors  in  league  with  the  tailors,  both  resisting 
the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  to  cut  still  lower  the  al- 
ready inadequate  prices  paid  for  work.  Matters  had 
reached  such  a  pass  that  men  eagerly  competed  for  work 
that  brought  only  $1  a  day  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
exhausting  hours  of  labor. 

The  strikers  demanded  that  ten  hours  should  consti- 
tute a  day's  work;  that  wages  should  be  from  $8  to  1^18  a 
week;  that  payment  should  be  by  the  week,  instead  of  by 
the  task;  and,  finally,  that  the  contractors  should  give 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  agreement. 

Unlike  the  preceding  strikes  of  the  tailors,  the  present 
one  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  a  spirit  of  lawlessness. 
Early  in  August  there  were  several  incipient  riots  caused 
by  the  attempt  of  some  contractors  to  start  their  shops 
with  non-union  men.  The  most  prominent  participators 
in  the  disturbances  were  arrested.  By  the  middle  of  the 
month  prospects  of  an  end  of  the  strike  were  seen  in  the 
aniM)uncement  that  over  200  contractors  had  signed  the 
agreement  conceding  the  demands  of  the  men.  At  that 
'time  the  strikers  numbered  about  13,000. 

Miscellaneous. — At  the  national  convention  of  the 
socialist-labor  party  held  in  New  York  city  in  July,  the 
following  significant  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
70  to  G: 

**  Whekeas,  Both  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  tlie 
Knights  of  Labor,  or  what  is  left  of  thein,  have  fallen  hopelessly 
into  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  ignorant  leaders; 

"Whereas,  These  Ixxlies  have  taken  shape  as  the  buffers  for 
capitalism,  against  whom  every  intelligent  effort  of  the  working 
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class  for  emancipation  has  hitherto  gone  to  pieces;    •    *    *    there- 
fore be  it 

*'Jiesolved,  That  we  hail  with  unqualified  joy  the  formation  of  the 
Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  (p.  377)  as  a  giant  stride  toward 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  wage  slavery  and  of  the  robber  class  of  capi- 
talists. We  call  upon  the  socialists  of  the  land  to  carry  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  the  S.  T.  &  L.  A.  into  all  the  organizations  of  the 
worker,  and  thus  consolidate  and  concentrate  the  proletariat  of 
America." 

On  August  18  the  various  painters*  unions  oi  New 
York  city,  except  the  German  union,  struck  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  union  scale  of  wages,  which  calls  for  JM.ftO  a 
(lay  for  plain  and  #4.00  for  decorative  painting. 

For  an  account  of  the  strike  of  telegraph  employes  in 
connection  with  the  ('anadian  Pacific  railway,  see  article 
helow  on  *' Canada." 

SPORTING. 

AquaticH. — The  defeat  of  Stan  bury  by  Gaudaur  once 
more  brings  the  world's  cliampionship  in  sculling  to 
Canada.  The  race  took  place  at  Putney,  Eng.,  over  the 
four-mile  championship  course.  The  stake  was  $2,500 
id  the  Sportsman's  cup.  Gaudaur  won  by  twenty 
lengths.     His  time  was  23  minutes  1  second. 

TJie  Henley  Regetta, — The  presence  of  the  Yale  crew 
at  Henley  this  year  lent  a  double  interest  to  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  popular  event  in  English  athletics. 
Although  the  Yale  men  were  generally  believed  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  best  competing  British  crews,  yet  it  was  con- 
ceded that,  under  favorable  conditions,  they  had  a  chance 
of  winning.  The  throng  of  Americans  present  is  said  to 
have  been  greater  than  that  which  gathered  to  see  Cornell 
last  year  (Vol.  5,  p.  633).  Blue  flags,  blue  dresses,  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

On  July  7,  the  first  day  of  the  race,  the  lot  fell  to  Yale 
to  row  against  the  Leander  crew  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
cup.  The  crews  started  at  1:30  o'clock,  Yale  rowing, 
forty- three  strokes,  and  Leander  forty.  A  third  of  the 
way*  the  American  crew  kept  pace  with  their  antagonists, 
though  the  English  crew  rowed  in  better  form  and  with  a 
better  stroke.  This  superiority  at  length  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  gradual  outstripping  of  Yale.  Toward  the 
end,  Leander  was  a  length  ahead,  and  she  had  increased 
her  lead  still  more  at  the  finish.  There  was  great  ap- 
plause for  the  winners  mingled  with  a  generous  greeting 
to  the  Yale  men,  who  quite  won  the  hearts  of  their  Eng- 
lish hosts  by  their  plucky  rowing  as  well  as  by  their  manly 
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way  of  accepting  defeat.  From  first  to  last  their  behavior 
was  most  creditable  to  their  college  and  their  country,  and 
did  much  to  awaken  a  kindly  feeling  in  England  and 
America  toward  each  other. 

The  Henley  course  is  1  mile  550  yards  in  length, 
much  shorter  than  the  four-mile  courses  rowed  on  this  side. 
Yet,  being  a  spurt  from  start  to  finish,  it  is  a  much  harder 
race  to  row.  The  course  was  covered  in  7  minutes  14 
seconds,  a  pace  so  swift  that  several  Yale  oarsmen  were 
prostrated  by  the  severe  effort.  The  Leander  rowing  club 
was  already  famous  from  having  won  the  cup  in  four  suc- 
cessive years,  '91,  '92,  '93,  and  94.  This  year  it  not  only 
defeated  Yale  but  the  other  crews  as  well,  carrying  off  the 
cup  for  a  fifth  time.  Of  all  the  crews  present,  !New  Col- 
lege was  the  most  formidable  competitor.  The  Leanders 
won  over  this  crew  by  half  a  length,  the  time  made  being 
7  minutes  6  seconds. 

Yachting, — Interest  in  yachting  this  year  has  been 
centred  upon  the  smaller  craft,  the  30-footers — a  class 
probably  destined  to  develop  into  the  40-foot  racers  so 
popular  a  few  summei^s  ago — and  the  misnamed  "half- 
raters,"  or  15-footer8.  These  15-foot  craft,  although  too 
small  to  develop  new  principles  of  yacht  construction,  af- 
ford excellent  opportunity  for  clever  seamanship.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  class  was  created  last  year  by 
the  offer  of  an  International  Challenge  Cup  by  the  Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian  Yjicht  Club.  Tlic  defeat,  last  year, 
of  the  English  boat  Spruce  IV.  by  the  American  Ethel- 
wynn  (Vol.  5,  p.  033),  led  to  the  challenge  of  the  Royal 
St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club  of  Montreal,  Que.  This  year 
the  two  contestants  were  the  El  Ifeirie,  the  fastest  of 
twenty-seven  American  15- footers,  and  the  Gle^icairn,  se- 
lected from  a  Canadian  fleet  of  fifteen.  Three  races  were 
held  July  13,  14,  and  15  consecutively,  and  in  all  three 
the  Olencairn  outsailed  her  American  competitor.  In  the 
third  race  alone  did  the  El  Heirie  at  any  time  outstrip  her 
rival,  and  then  only  soon  to  fall  behind.  The  fact  is  that 
Captain  Duggan,  of  the  Gle7icairn,  had  built  a  boat  which, 
while  fulfilling  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Seawanhaka 
Club,  was  superior  in  all  points  to  the  El  Heirie.  The 
latter  was  defeated  in  the  first  race  by  47  minutes  11  sec- 
onds; in  the  second,  by  6  minutes  22  seconds;  and  in  the 
third,  by  5  minutes  50  seconds.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
test the  Seawanhaka  Club  immediately  challenged  for  the 
cup  in  1897  fixing  the  size  of  yachts  at  twenty -seven  feet. 

On  Lake  Erie  the  most  notable  yachting  event  of  the 
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season  was  the  defeat  of  the  55-foot  Chicago  yacht  Ve/icedor, 
by  the  Dominion  yacht  Canada,  over  24-inile  and  20-mile 
courses  respectively.  The  Canada  won  the  first  race  by 
22  minutes  44  seconds,  and  the  second  by  only  46  seconds. 
This  last  was  won  on  time  allowance. 

The  annual  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  in 
every  way  a  success.  The  Emerald  defeated  the  Colonia, 
the  Wasp,  and  the  Queen  Mob  in  the  contest  for  the  Com- 
modore cups  off  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. ;  while  off  Newport,  E.  I., 
the  Colonia  and  »the  Qneen  Mai  won  the  Goelet  cups. 
This  last  race  settled  once  for  all  the  superiority  of  the 
Colonia  over  the  Emerald.  The  Colonia  won  by  14  min- 
utes 7  seconds,  over  a  38-mile  course. 

Chess. — On  August  8  the  chief  contest  in  the  inter- 
national chess  tournament  ended  in  the  victory  of  Lasker 
over  Tarrasch.  The  contest  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  Ger- 
many, America  being  represented  by  three  players.  Pills- 
bury,  Showalter,  and  Steinitz.  Pillsbury  made  the  third 
best  showing  in  the  tournament. 

Tennis. — The  victory  of  R.  D.  Wrenn  over  Neel, 
Lamed,  and  Hovey,  in  the  contest  for  the  All- Comers' 
Cup  at  Newport  again  bears  witness  to  the  ability  of  the 
steady,  even  player  to  win  against  aggressive,  brilliant,  but 
uneven  playing.  Wrenn  met  Larned  August  25,  the 
former  having  had  scarcely  any  practice,  while  Larned 
was  fresh  from  the  English  courts.  Although  at  times 
Larned's  play  was  irresistible,  yet  in  his  frequent  relapses 
into  poor  playing  he  lost  all  the  advantage  gained,  and 
more.  In  the  five  games  plaved  the  score  stood  thus: 
Wrenn  to  Larned  4-6,  3-(),  0-4"',  0-4,  (5-3. 

Hovey's  play  on  the  day  following  was  even  more 
"streaky"  than  Larned's  had  been,  lie  exhibited  by 
turns  the  very  acme  of  excellence  in  tennis;  but  at  last 
went  to  pieces  before  the  invincible  regularity  of  Wrenn, 
the  score  standing:  W^renn  to  Hovey,  7-5,  3-6,  6-0,  1-6, 
0-1.  This  being  the  third  time  that  Wrenn  has  won  the 
championship  of  America,  the  cup  now  becomes  his  in 
perpetuity. 

The  Turf.—On  September  24  the  stallion  John  R. 
Gentry  beat  the  world's  pacing  record  at  Rigby,  cover- 
ing a  mile  in  2:00^.  Already  on  September  8  he  had 
paced  in  2:01^,  thus  equalling  Robert  J's  great  feat  at 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  597).  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Gentry  lowered  his  previous  record  by  a 
full  second,  making  a  two-minute  mile  fully  within  the 
range  of  probabilities  in  the  near  future. 
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Cycling. — The  world's  record  for  fast  bicycling  was 
beaten  on  September  28  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  John  S. 
Johnson,  who  covered  a  mile  in  1:47  in  the  presence  of 
10,000  spectators.  The  best  previous  record  was  l:48f, 
made  by  Tyler  at  Waltham,  Mass.  These  races  were  per- 
formed without  protection  from  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
which  is  always  the  bicycler^s  most  serious  obstacle.  Re- 
cently this  drawback  was  said  to  have  been  mainly  over- 
come in  the  race  of  a  professional  rider,  Evan  E.  Ander- 
son. This  cyclist  rode  a  92-gear  wheel  behind  the  swift- 
est locomotive  on  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, the  locomotive  having  been  boarded  in  to  shut  out 
the  air.  Under  these  conditions  Mr.  Anderson  rode  a 
mile  in  1  K)3. 

College  Baseball. — The  new  legislation  in  Eastern 
colleges  regarding  the  *' summer-nine"  baseball  player  is 
calculated  to  make  a  change  both  in  thepersonnel  of  some 
teams  and  in  the  attitudes  of  sportsmen  in  general  toward 
college  players.  This  legislation  debars  any  'varsitv  player 
from  the  team  if  he  has  played  in  a  nine  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Many  students  who  are  skilful  players  find 
that  the  revenue  from  the  summer  playing  is  a  necessity 
to  them,  and  they  will  hardly  forego  earning  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  but  less  material  honor  of  represent- 
ing their  college  on  her  'varsity  baseball  nine.  This  rule, 
it  must  be  observed,  is  not  universal;  but  the  better  senti- 
ment among  college  athletes  will  probably  hasten  the  day 
when  it  will  be. 

Among  the  Western  colleges  the  competition  on  the 
baseball  field  has  been  particularly  keen  of  late  years. 
This  year  Chicago  won  the  first  place.  Michigan  was  her 
chief  rival,  but  the  latter's  team  had  been  seriously  crip- 
pled before  the  final  game  by  the  action  of  the  faculty 
in  debarring  three  valuable  players  from  the  nine.  These 
players  had  shown  characteristics  which  were  decidedly 
professional.  It  is  said  that  the  regulations  regarding 
professionalism  among  many  of  the  Western  colleges  are 
somewhat  lax. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

On  July  21  the  barkentine,  Herbert  Fuller,  which  had 
sailed  from  Boston,  Mass.,  July  8,  for  Rosario,  Argentine » 
Republic,  arrived  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  having  on  board  the 
dead  bodies  of  Captain  Nash,  her  commander,  his  wife, 
and  the  second  mate.     All  three  had  been  murdered  at 
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sea  on  July  13.  The  case  is  a  mysterious  one.  The  first 
mate,  Thomas  Bram,  has  been  indicted  for  the  crime,  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Three  Italians  accused  of  murder  were  taken  by  a  mob 
from  the  jail  at  Hahnville,  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the 
night  of  August  8,  and  lynched.  The  incident  was  the 
result  of  the  assassination,  on  the  night  of  August  5,  of  a 
French  storekeeper  in  St.  Charles's  Parish,  New  Orleans, 
of  which  one  of  the  lynched  men,  a  Sicilian  named  Saladino, 
was  suspected.  The  two  other  victims  were  awaiting  trial 
for  a  separate  crime.  The  news  of  the  lynching  caused 
much  excitement  in  Italy,  and  instructions  were  cabled  to 
Baron  Fava  to  investigate  the  circumstances.  In  response 
to  Baron  Fava's  request,  an  inquiry  was  at  once  instituted 
by  the  state  department  at  Washington. 

At  Glencoe,  Minn.,  September  6,  two  tramps  who  had 
deliberately  murdered  a  sheriff  for  attempting  to  arrest 
them  on  a  warrant  charging  them  with  an  outrage  upon  a 
farmer,  were  taken  from  jail  by  a  body  of  citizens,  and 
lynched.  Separate  trial  had  been  granted  the  accused, 
and  the  trial  of  one  of  them  had  just  ended  in  his  being 
sentenced  to  state  prison  for  life.  The  verdict  and  sen- 
tence were  displeasing  to  many  members  of  the  community, 
who  expressed  their  disapproval  in  the  way  described. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

State  Elections. — Up  to  the  end  of  September,  elec- 
tions were  held  in  four  states,  which  excited  much  comment 
on  account  of  their  supposed  indication  of  the  trend  of  sen- 
timent in  the  presidential  campaign. 

Alabama. — On  August  3  a  full  state  ticket  was  elected 
in  Alabama,  the  democrats  sweeping  the  state  against  a 
combination  of  republicans  and  populists.  Joseph  T. 
Johnston,  a  free-silver  man,  democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, was  elected  by  a  majority  of  41,889  over  Albert  F. 
Goodwyn,  fusionist  candidate  of  the  populists  and  republi- 
cans— an  increase  of  14.307  over  the  democratic  majority 
in  1894;  while  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were  also 
safely  carried  by  the  democrats  by  large  gains  over  1894. 
As  usual  the  cry  of  fraud  in  the  black  counties  was  raised; 
but  the  fact  that  the  democrats  carried  a  considerable 
number  of  populist  counties,  showed  that  their  gain  in  the 
election  was  substantial. 

Arkansas, — On  September  7  an  election  was  held  in 
Arkansas  for  all  state  judicial  and  county  officers,  includ- 
ing part  of  the  state  senate  and  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
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lature.  An  unusually  large  vote  was  polled.  Daniel  W. 
Jones  (dem.)  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  about 
50,000,  having  received  the  votes  of  many  **  sound-money  '* 
democrats  as  well  as  many  populists  who  refused  to  support 
Mr.  Files,  the  populist  canoidate.  The  prohibition  vote 
showed  a  marked  decrease.  The  elections  to  the  legislature 
were  regarded  as  insuring  the  re-election  of  United  States 
Senator  James  K.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  democratic  na- 
tional committee,  who  had  no  opposition  within  the  party. 
An  analysis  of  the  ofScial  returns  shows  a  small  net  republi- 
can gain.  The  populist  vote  showed  a  falling-off  of  about 
17,000;  but,  in  spite  of  this  reinforcement  to  the  demo- 
cratic ranks,  the  democratic  vote  showed  an  increase  of 
only  1,009  over  1892.  The  republican  vote,  on  t£e  other 
hand,  showed  an  increase  of*  1,742.  Altogether  in  1892 
the  anti-republican  forces  polled  121,232  votes;  in  1896, 
only  105,113  votes.  Their  majority  over  the  republicans 
in  1892  was  87,588;  in  1896,  it  was  69,727— a  loss  of 
17,861. 

VennofU. — On  September  1  the  Green  Mountain  state 
was  swept  by  the  republicans  with  unprecedented  plurali- 
ties. Josiah  Grout  (rep.)  was  elected  governor  by  a  plu- 
rality of  38,491;  while  the  party  also  elected  every  otlier 
state  officer  by  majorities  exceeding  30,000,  and  elected  a 
solid  republican  senate  of  thirty  members,  besides  about 
200  out  of  245  members  of  the  house. 

The  returns  (unofficial)  for  governor,  as  compared  with  tbo8e  of 
1H92  and  1888.  are  as  follows: 

v<.oi.  Repub-  Demo-  Populist  andJKep.  plu- 

^^^-  "— "      '— *•"     Prohibition.  |   rality. 


1896 68,806      14,906  1,156 

189S 88,918      19.216  1,746 

1888 48,522      19,527  1.877 


Repub- 
lican. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

68,896 
88,918 
48,522 

14.905 
19.216 
19,527 

88.491 
17,96(i 
27,618 


The  vote  of  1896  for  governor  was:  Grout  (rep.).  53,396;  Jackson 
(dem.),  14,905;  Battelle  (pop.),  631  ^  Whittemore  (pro.),  525.  The  re- 
publicans more  than  doubled  their  plurality  of  1892.  The  republican 
vote  showed  a  gain  of  37  per  cent;  the  democratic,  a  loss  of  22^  per 
cent. .  Many  democrats,  including  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  voted  the  re- 
publican ticket. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  generally  interpreted  as 
showing  that  the  farmers  of  the  East  were  not  so  deeply 
imbued  with  popiilistic  and  free-silver  tendencies  as  those 
of  the  South  and  West. 

Maine. — An  even  more  significant  republican  victory 
was  won  September  14  in  Maine,  a  state  which  is  the  home 
of  Mr.  Sewall,  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for  the 
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vice-presidency,  and  which  in  the  past  had  been  deeply 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  monetary  inflation  and  had  once 
been  carried  by  a  fusion  ticket  on  a  greenback  issue.  The 
vote  of  1896  resulted  in  the  election  of  Llewellyn  Powers 
(rep.),  as  governor,  the  only  state  officer  voted  for  directly, 
Dy  the  unprecedented  plurality  of  48,377.  Speaker  Reed, 
Chairman  Dingley  of  the  house  ways  and  means  committee, 
and  the  other  two  congressmen  from  the  state — Messrs. 
Milliken  and  Boutelle — were  also  elected  by  increased 
pluralities.  There  were  five  candidates  for  governor. 
The  democratic  state  organization,  after  Mr.  Sewali's 
nomination  at  Chicago,  substituted  for  its  already-adopted 
gold-stfiindard  platform  an  indorsement  of  the  Chicago 
platform  and  ticket,  whereupon  the  ** sound-money  "demo- 
crats nominated  a  separate  candidate  for  governor. 

The  vote  for  governor  stood:  Powers  (rep.),  82,764;  Melvin  P. 
Frank  (regular  dem.),  84,387;  Ladd  (pro.),  2,661;  Bateman  (pop.), 
8,322;  CLilford  (gold-standard  dem),  604;  scattering,  16.  The  figures 
of  the  vote  for  governor  in  1896,  as  compared  with  those  of  recent 
vears,  are  as  follows: 


Year. 


liep. 


Dem. 


1888 '     79,888 


1890. 
1892 
1894. 
1896. 


64,214 
67,600 
69.599 
ft>,764 


61,350 
4.5,361 
55,078 
30.621 
34,387 


Pop. 


201 
1,296 
3,005 
5.321 
3,322 


Pro. 


3,l«i 
2,961 
8,782 
2,780 
2,661 


Rep. 

plurality. 


18,048 
18.863 
12,522 
38,078 
48,377 


Republican  State  Conventions. — From  time  to  time 
throughout  the  summer^  state  conventions  of  the  various 
parties  continued  to  be  held,  in  some  cases  the  action  taken 
at  previously  lield  conventions  being  reversed  or  annulled 
in  view  of  the  definite  lines  laid  down  by  the  national  con- 
ventions at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  As  before  (p.  382)^  space 
will  not  allow  a  detailed  account  of  proceedings,  and  we 
refcord  very  briefly  only  a  few  incidents  which  are  of  general 
interest. 

Kanms. — The  convention,  August  11,  renominated  for  governor 
the  present  incumbent  of  tbat  office.  Governor  E.  N  Morrill.  McKinley 
and  Hobart  were  indorsed,  and  a  platform  adopted  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  money  plank: 

''  RepubllcanH  of  Kansas  believe  in  sound  money,  that  is,  we  favor  the  use 
of  frold  and  silver  and  paper  in  the  largest  measure  possible  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  equal  aebt  paying  and  purchasing  power  of  all  our  money.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinafre  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  by 
this  country,  alone,  because  it  means  silver  monometallism,  a  debased  currency, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  national  credit." 

Michigan. — Mayor  Hazen  S.  Pingree  of  Detroit  was  nominated  by 
the  republicans  of  Michigan  at  the  state  convention  held  in  Grand 
Itapids  August  5-6.     Mr.  Pingree's  leading  opponent  was  Colonel  A. 
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T.  Bliss  of  Saginaw,  who  had  the  support  of  the  party  "machine." 
The  contest  was  a  close  one;  bat  the  fourth  ballot  stood:  Pingree,  443 
(or  twentj-six  more  than  enough  to  nominate);  Bliss,  287;  O'Donneli, 
79;  and  Aitken,  17.  The  defeated  candidates  pledged  support  to  the 
ticket.     The  platform  amtained  the  following  significant  passages: 

'*  We  accept  and  indorse  the  platform  of  the  republican  national  conven- 
tion of  1890  at  St.  Louis,  and  we  call  uiK>n  all  loyul  citizens  of  the  republic  to 
unite  on  its  Hupport. 

*'  We  denounce  the  so-called  democratic  nat  ional  platform  recently  adopted 
at  Chicago  for  its  insult  to  our  courts  and  our  Judges:  for  ius  panderinyr  to  dis- 
order and  mob  violence:  for  its  sympathy  with  anarchism;  for  its  proposal  to 
repudiate  public  and  private  debts:  for  its  intention  to  substitute  silver  mono- 
metallism in  place  of  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  and  practice  of  the  republican 
party,  which  nns  been  and  is  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper  as  the  curreucy 
of  the  nation.    ♦    •    ♦ 

**  We  zealously  emphasize  our  fealty  to  that  distin^niished  American  states- 
man. William  Mckinley,  \iho  best  embodies  those  patriotic  and  prof^ressive ex- 
Fressinns  of  ecouomic  purposes— protection,  reciprocity,  and  honest  money. 

Wyoming. — The  convention,  August  13,  adopted  the  following 
money  plank: 

"  We  favor  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  into  standard  money  as. ex- 
pressed in  (»ur  former  platforms,  under  such  legislation  as  will  guarantee 
that  all  our  money  shall  remain  on  an  equality.'' 

Democratic  State  Conventions. — After  the  action 
of  the  Chicago  convention,  a  reversal  of  democratic  atti- 
tude on  the  money  question  occurred  in  the  following 
states  which  had  previously  declared  positively  against 
free  silver  in  their  democratic  conventions: 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  S^uth  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  democratic  organization  of  Michigan  had  been  swept  into  the 
silver  column  by  action  of  the  Chicago  convention  (p.  276).  In  Ver- 
mont, although  a  sound-money  platform  had  been  adopted,  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  Mr.  Jackson,  practically  committed  the 
state  organization  to  free  silver  by  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the 
Chicago  platform.  And  in  Delaware,  the  sound-money  platform 
adopted  in  June  was  practically  abrogated  in  August  by  the  adop- 
tion of  one  which,  though  it  avoided  in  words  all  mention  of  the  cur- 
rency question,  yet  pledged  electoral  support  to  Bryan  and  Sewall. 

Maine. — Owing  to  the  declination  of  E.  P.  Winslow  to  run  as  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  on  account  of  the  divided  sentiment  of 
-the  state  regarding  silver,  a  second  democratic  convention  was  held 
August  6,  when  Melvin  P.  Frank  of  Portland,  a  free-silver  man,  was 
nominated,  and  the  C*hicago  platform  and  ticket  were  indorsed.  The 
sound-money  democrats,  led  by  W.  H.  Clifford,  "bolted"  from 
the  convention,  Mr.  Clifford  being  subsequently  nominated  as  sound- 
money  candidate  for  governor  (see  above  p.  638). 

Ma*mchnsetts. — A  most  remarkable  incident  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  democratic  state  convention  held  in  Boston,  September 
26,  to  nominate  candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 
After  a  rally  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  previous,  at  which  Mr.  Bryan 
had  spoken,  about  .500  delegates,  acting  under  the  advice,  it  is  said, 
of  (leorge  Fred  Williams,  the  free-silver  leader  of  the  state,  remained 
in  Music  Hall  anticipating  a  rumored  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  gold 
members  of  the  state  committee  to  pack  the  convention.     They  re- 
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fused  admission  to  every  one;  and  a  large  namber  of  them  staved 
throughout  the  night,  provisions  being  handed  in  to  them  through  a 
window  of  the  ticket-office.  The  convention  was  called  to  order 
about  11  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  nominated  Mr.  Williams  for 
governor,  and  C.  T.  Callahan  for  lieutenant-governor,  indorsed  the 
platform  and  nominees  of  the  Chicago  convention,  demanded  **  the  re- 
monetization  of  silver,"  approved  the  enactment  of  an  income-tax 
law,  denounced  the  republican  party  as  **  the  bulwark  of  monopoly,** 
and  declared  that  *' government  by  injunction  should  not  be  tolerated." 
The  convention  also  named  a  full  ticket  of  Bryan-Sewall  electors. 
The  delegates  who  were  excluded  from  Music  Hall  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  After  effecting  a  temporary  organization,  they  passed 
a  resolution  indorsing  Bryan  and  Sewall.  When  this  action  was 
taken,  seventeen  gold  members  of  the  state  committee  and  a  few  dele- 
gates withdrew.  Then  the  convention,  having  received  notice  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  delegates  in  Music  Hall,  unanimously  in- 
dorsed their  action.  Later,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  both  con- 
ventions was  called  in  Horticultural  Hall,  where  their  proceedings 
were  ratified.  The  populists  also  held  a  convention  in  Boston  on 
September  26.  They  in  turn  nominated  Williams  for  governor  and 
Archibald  Dakio  for  lieutenant-governor.  Fourteen  presidential 
electors  selected  by  the  democrats  in  their  conventions,  were  accepted 
in  exchange  for  the  one  populist  eleotor-at-large  named  by  the  Williams 
democrats.  The  bolting  delegates  from  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting 
nominated  a  full  state  ticket  headed  by  F.  O.  Prince  of  Boston,  and 
Palmer- Buckner  electors. 

Populist  State  Conventions.— We  have  already  in 
this  number  referred  to  the  domestic  schism  within  the 
people's  party  due  to  the  action  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion in  nominating  Mr.  Sewall  for  the  vice-presidency, 
and  the  determination  of  Southern  members  of  the  party 
to  insist  on  the  support  of  Mr.  Watson,  a  straight  populist. 
One  result  of  this  schism  is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which 
fusion  has  entered  as  a  factor  in  the  campaign  (pp.  533, 
538).  A  few  further  special  incidents  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  state  conventions  of  the  people's  party,  are  all 
that  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  adrnft  of  record. 

Georgia. — The  convention  at  Augusta,  August  &-7,  was  controlled 
by  Thomas  E.  Watson,  populist  candidate  for  the  vice- presidency. 
The  nomination  of  S.  A.  Wright  for  governor,  by  acclamation,  was  « 
victory  for  the  populist-prohibitionist  fusionists.  The '*Middle-of 
the- Road  "  men,  who  opposed  an  extreme  declaration  in  favor  of  pro- « 
hibltion,  and  were  also  opposed  to  choosing  a  candidate  outside  the 
party,  were  defeated,  the  negro  delegates  voting  solidly  for  Wright. 
The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  declar^  for  prohibition  and 
indorsed  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis  populist  convention.  No  action 
was  taken  regarding  the  vice-presidential  muddle.  The  convention 
authorized  the  state  committee  to  negotiate  with  the  democrats  for  a 
fusion  on  the  electoral  ticket,  but  only  on  condition  of  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Sewall. 

TexM. — At  the  convention  held  in  Galveston,  August  6,  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  was  "No  Watson,  then  no  Bryan; "or,  in* other 
words,  it  favored  non-support  of  Mr.  Bryan  unless  Mr.  Sewall  should 
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withdraw  from  the  ticket  in  favor  of  Mr.  Watson.  A  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  copyright  the  platform — to  prevent,  as  the 
mover  explained,  the  democratic  party  from  stealing  it. 

New  York. — The  revolt  of  the  democrats  of  the  Em- 
pire state  against  the  platform  and  nominations  of  the 
democratic  national  convention  at  Chicago,  was  prompt 
and  strong.  Within  forty-eight  hours  many  of  that  party's 
most  respected  leaders  declared  their  refusal  to  follow  that 
convention  into  its  alliance  with  the  populist  partv,  and 
their  purpose  to  vote  against  its  candidates.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  July  it  was  evident  that  a  considerable  section 
of  the  party  would  take  this  course;  and  throughout  the 
quarter  the  movement  increased — the  ground  usually 
taken  being,  not  tliat  of  conversion  to  republicanism,  but 
of  protest  against  what  was  doeiped  democratic  betrayal. 
The  purpose  was  announced  to  be  to  defeat  the  democratic 
nominees  in  whatever  way  might  seem  practicable.  Very 
many,  taking  the  surest  way,  announced  their  intention 
to  vote  for  McKinley,  and  for  republican  candidates  for 
congress.  For  a  while  there  was  hope  in  some  minds 
that  the  democratic  convention  of  the  state  might  refuse 
assent  to  the  proceedings  at  Chicago,  and  might  put  forth 
a  state  and  congressional  ticket  representative  of  the  older 
democratic  faith.  The  organizing  of  a  contesting  demo- 
cratic party  was  therefore  delayed,  awaiting  the  state  con- 
vention, awaiting  also  the  expected  organization  of  a  na- 
tional party  of  contesting  democrats.  Thus  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  this  state,  which  .the  elections  of  the  last 
two  years  had  shown  to  have  a  greatly  reduced  strength, 
found  itself,  when  entering  a  new  campaign,  hopelessly 
split,  while  the  section  that  was  liable  to  drift  into  repub- 
licanism lay  helplessly  inactive.  The  republicans,  mean- 
while, filled  with  cheer,  were  everywhere  pushing  their 
national  canvass  with  enthusiasm  and  rising  hope. 

The  Republican   State   Convention, — This   oody  met 

August  25,  in  Saratoga — the  second  gathering  of  the  party 

this  year  (p.  150). 

Its  platform,  readily  adopted,  was  a  clear  echo  of  republican 
principles  as  set  forth  at  St.  Louis,  and  an  enthusiastic  ratification  of 
the  nomination  of  McKinley  and  Hob^rt.  It  denounced  the  demo* 
cratic  proposal  of  free-silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1;  and 
charged  on  the  democratic  party  the  responsibility  for  tbe  business 
depression  out  of  which,  it  claimed,  the  agitation  for  this  unjust 
coinage  had  sprung — declaring  that  the  interruption  of  business,  the 
lack  of  profitable  employment  for  the  people,  and  the  failure  of  the 
federal  revenue,  while  in  some  measure  due  to  other  causes,  "had its 
origin  in  a  tariff  act  which  converted  a  monthly  surplus  of  revenue 
into  a  monthly  deficit,  and  exposed  domestic  production  to  unjust 
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competition."  IL  warnil}-  commended  (i(iVHrnc)rMorton'a(uirainistra- 
tinn:  Jind  pnised  tbe  record  of  the  republican 'IPKisiature,  nntinf; 
eHpecially  \\n  enactment  of  tbe  RaineK  liquor  law,  ita  favorinic  iif 
liij(hwaj'  and  mail  improvemenl,  ami  its  action  in  reference  U>  tlie 
(IrpaterNfw  York. 

The  nomiiintiona  for  p;ovcrnor  ami  lioiitenftiit-govornor 
)ia<l  liooti  lookeil  forward  to  with  aomo  luixicty.  Mr. 
McKiiiley's  great  strength  in  New  York  us  a  preBideiitiul 
candidate  was  not  fully 
appreciated  in  Angnst; 
and  there  was  fear  in 
some  qnartera  lest  the 
''  machine  " — so  m  e  of 
whose  elements  hatl  at 
first  openly  fuvoretl 
another  presidential 
candidate — might  use 
its  iindeniahle  strength 
in  forcing  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor  of 
Bome  known  adherent 
of  its  own  faetion,  thns 
both  failing  to  kindle 
a  nnivcraal  repnhlican 
cntliiisiasm  and  rc{)el- 
ling  many  hnpefnl 
democnitie  converts 
from  both  the  state 
and  national  tioketn. 
Thomas  0.  Plntt,  who 
was  said  to  \k  eonsider- 
ing  tbe  acceptance  of 
HfiK.  rniNK  »,  BLACK,  tho  nominatlon  for 

REriKi.iciN  .  .MxiutK  r.jii  ,m\r.H>i««  nr    himself,  and  who  could 
NKH  i„nK.  doubtless  have  had  it, 

is  understood  to  have  brought  bis  usual  sagacity  to  bear  on 
tbe  situation,  and  to  have  finally  advi^d,  in  view  of  all  the 
liabilities  and  interests  involve"!,  against  the  nomination 
of  himself  or  any  of  tbe  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  likely 
to  be  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  "machine." 
When  the  convention  assembled,  Frank  S.  Black  of 
Troy,  representative  in  congress  from  tbe  lOtli  district, 
was  chosen  temporary  chairman,  and  delivered  an  impres- 
sive address.  Three  ballots  were  taken  without  effecting 
a  nomination  for  governor,  fourteen  candidates  being 
voted  for,  of  whom  eight  received  votes  exceeding  fifty, 
On  the  fonrth  ballot,  tlie  vote  was:  Black.  675;  Aldridge, 
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77;  yieh,  6;  and  Mr.  Black  wus  nomiiiated.  For  iieuten- 
unt-governor,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  of  Brooklyn,  was 
iiotniiiuted;  for  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Irving  (i. 
Vann  of  Syracuse. 

The  noiniiiution  of  Mr.   Black,  a  man  of  known  inde- 
pendence and  conscientionsnese,  relieved   all   republican 
anxiety  as  to  factional  diijturbance,  and  bronght  the  party 
into   union  for  the 
campaign.    The  other 
nominations    also 
found  univeraal  favor 
with  republicans. 

Black.  Frank  9.. 
wsfi  born  HarcL  H.  IHTiS, 
in  Limington.  York  couniy 
(in  Hpe&ker  Reed'u  dix- 
trlct),  Maino,  one  of  elevf  n 
children  of  Jacob  Black, 
a  respected  farmer.  Ilia 
parents  were  poor,  ami  be 
worked  on  tliv  fanii  in 
summer,  attendiDfiscLiHil 

lie  gave   to  reading  and 

wudy.     ARsinst  umny 

obstacles   Le   pursueil  liin 

piirposw  of  jtainintf  nn 

dducatlon.     Afltr  a  Klicirt 

period   at  I^'Imiioii   Acail- 

emy   in   Vork  counlv.   lie 

taught  Ncliool  and  wurkinl 

on   a   farm,  ho  esrnini; 

mone;!  to  enter  Dartimiuth 

(tollfgein  1871  Hi  tU*- stre 

of  eighteen.     Deficient  in 

his  preparation,  and  being  ^^^   wiiiias  r  "HmtH*-! 

compelled  t*j  earn  liis   liv-         ii.LiiiiTBKiST-iioveiiNDR  or  nkw  tobk 

ing  b;  t«acliingsclioot  and 

working  on  a  farm  in  eacli  of  bin  four  college  yearn,  bin  conrse  was  one 

of  great  lalior  and  Relf. denial.     Yet,  be  was  graduated  witL  bonor, 

was  editor  of  the  college  magazine,  and  a  prize -N}ieaker  twlre. 

After  a  lew  monllia  as  a  reporter  on  a  paper  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  be 
began  stady  in  a  law  office  in  that  city,  and  wax  admitted  to  the  bar 
la  1878.  He  soon  gained  a'lucralive  practice.  He  was  active  as  a 
speaker  in  the  republican  campaigns  or  1888  and  1893.  After  derlin- 
ing  various  nominatlonx  for  connly  offices,  be  was  elected  to  congress 
in  1894.  In  his  practice  Le  bad  made  it  a  rule  to  refuse  criminal 
cases;  but  the  murder  of  Hobert  Rokh.  a  republican  watcher  in  Troy, 
on  election  day  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p,  LiT),  called  forth  bis  powers  in  a 
Dew  direction,  as  a  prosecutor,  and  brought  him  into  pnblic  notice. 
He  had  previously  begun  and  led  the  seemingly  hopeless  fight 
agKlnffl  tlie  "Troy  ring"  tbat  had  for  years  controlled  eleetions  in 
tbe  county  by  systematic  fraud  and  oignnixed  violence.     His  fear- 
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leBHDeSB  and  pereiBteacT,  with  his  legal  akill.  won  the  victor;  tbeie, 

uid  led  the  way  ultimkielj  to  tbe  various  enactments  hy  the  tcgis- 
lature  coDRerDiug  registration  and  the  ballot,  which,  since  1894,  fa&vo 
mtide  honest  elections  possible  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Black  is  a  man  <<f  domestic  t«sl«H,  finding  his  chief  recr^a- 


i  bom    August  4,  185K,  in   Nevr 


tioD  with  his'famih*. 
WtHinKi-i'i'.  T'i.i 

Haven,  Conn.,  son  of  John   Woodrii 

After  a  course  at  Phillips  Evter  AcademT,  he  entered  Vale  Univer- 
sit}',  frraduating  in  ISTtt, 
and  receiving  Che  degree 
A.M.  in  1»89.  He  took  a 
rourHe  also  in  the  I^Mtman 
Business  Cot  lege  at  Pougb- 
keepsie.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn  in 
18^1.  Since  liis  entnuice 
on  political  action  as  one 
oF  tbe  executive  commit. 
lee  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican club  in  the  cam. 
paigns  of  1881  and  1888  for 
eleclioa  of  Seth  Low  as 
mayor,  he 
peatilely  c 
to  republican  state  ■ 


tiunal  CI 

lie  has  high   repute  In 


a  the  & 

a  of  II 


proii 


ad 


'Kried  enterprises,  Bud  a  ' 
rarporator,  director,  or 

cial  institutions.  He  is  k 
member  of  well-known 
rlube,  Bod  he  and  liis  wife 
are  pmminent  in  the  social 
and  charitable  life  of 
Brooklyn.  They  are  mem- 
bera  of   the   Presbytarian 


-S7rt/^  CiDu'eiiliim. — This  body  met  on 


Theliriiiorrati< 
September  Hi,  in  Uitffalo— the  seuond  gatheriiig  of  the 
party  in  the  state  during  the  year  (p.  397).  It  "unre- 
servedly endorsed"  the  Chieafto.  democratic  platform; 
"cordially  approved  "  the  nomination  of  Brvan  and  Sewall; 
condemned  the  Rainesliqiior  law;  demanded  revision  of  the 
laws  in  order  to  aeunre  justice  to  employed  and  employers; 
denounced  the  repnblioaniK>licy  for  violating  home-rule  in 
cities;  and  arraigned  the  republican  governor  and  legisla- 
ture for  e.xtravagance  and  "flagrant  corruption  and  mis- 
rule." 
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William  F.  SheeJian  resigned  his  membetahip  in  the 
democratic  aational  committee,  on  account  of  the  con- 
vention's approval  of  the  Chicago  platform. 

One  ballot  decided  the  nomination  for  governor,  for 
which  the  candidates  wore  noticeably  few:  Wiihnr  h\ 
Porter  received  20  votes,  William  Snizer  9i),  and  John 
Boyd  Thaclier  333.  Mr.  Thacher  (mayor  of  Albany),  at 
thedemocratic  conven- 
tion at  Saratoga  on 
June  24,  had  de- 
nounced any  depart- 
ure from  a  gold  stand- 
ard in  silver  coinage. 
This  inconaistent 
nomination  of  a  gold- 
standard  man  on  a 
silver-standiird  p  1  a  t- 
form,  which  naturally 
cansed  bitter  dissent  iu 
his  own  party  and  sur- 
prise in  the  public 
mind,  was  generally 
attributed  to  an  ex- 
pectation urged  by 
David  R  Hill  and 
others,  that  the 
sound-money  d  e  m  o  - 
crats  also  would  nomi- 
nate Mr,  Thacher  in 
their  convention — 
thus  keeping  the  whole 

party  in  the  state  in  danielh  nRirns. 

line  with  the  regular       sational  osMifCBATio  i*Ni>iniTi  roK 
demmiratic  party  led  huvkhsoh  of  «»«  vnmi, 

by  Bryan  and  Sewall.  Its  first  effect  was  seen  the  same 
night  in  the  refusal  of  the  popnlist  state  committee  to 
indorse  Mr.  Tbacber's  nomination. 

For  lieutenant-governor,  the  nomination  of  Wilbur 
F.  Porter  of  Watertown,  and  for  Judge  of  the  conrt  of  ap- 
peals that  of  Robert  C.  Titus  of  Buffalo,  .were  made  with- 
out opposition. 

On  September  30,  Mr.  Thacher  made  public  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  state  committee,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  changed  from  his  former  belief  in 
a  sound  currency;  yet  that,  regarding  the  democratic 
party  as  the  trustworthy  '•  vehicle  to  carry  the  will  of  the 
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people  into  eflPect,"  he  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan 
s\s  the  regularly  nominated  democratic  candidate,  thoagh 
lie  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's  financial  principles  and  those 
officially  set  forth  by  the  party  that  nominated  him. 
This  letter  was  considered  a  political  curiosity.  On  Sep- 
tember 22  open  war  broke  out:  Mr.  Bryan  indignantly 
advised  Chairman  Jones  of  the  democratic  national  com- 
mittee to  abandon  the  campaign  in  New  York  unless 
Thacher  withdrew.  The  state  committee  met  in  New 
York  city  in  the  evening,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
by  Mr.  Hill  from  formally  demanding  Mr.  Thacher^s 
withdrawal.  There  was  evident  rebellion  in  Tammany 
Hall  against  his  nomination.  At  the  adjourned  state  con- 
vention of  sound-money  democrats,  in  Brooklyn,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  there  was  not  the  leiist  sign  of  a  movement  to 
nominate  Mr.  Thacher;  and  on  September  26  he  declined 
the  democratic  nomination  for  governor. 

The  democratic  state  committee  met  in  New  York  the 
next  day  to  reconstruct  the  ticket.  They  nominated  for 
governor,  Wilbur  F.  Porter  of  Watertown;^for  lieuten- 
ant-governor, Frederick  G.  Schraub  of  Lowville,  Lewis 
county;  for  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Robert  C.  Titus 
of  Buffalo. 

Porter,  Wilbur  F.,  was  lx)rn  in  Herkimer  county  in  1832. 
He  removed  to  Jefferson  county  in  1842;  studied  in  an  academy  and 
taugbt  school;  went  to  Watertown  in  1860;  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice law  in  1875.  He  baa  b«^n  five  times  elected  mayor.  He  is  of 
quiet  and  unostentatious  babits. 

SciiRAUB.  Frkdkrick  (\.  was  lM)rn  about  1856.  and  is  a  resident 
of  Lowville,  Ijewis  county.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  district  attorney  to  fill  a  vacancy;  and  by  Gov- 
ernor Flower,  dairy  commissioner  to  supervise  dairy  intl^rests  and 
prevent  illegal  sale  of  oleomargarine.  He  is  regarded  as  having  es- 
pecial favor  with  the  farmers  of  the  state. 

The  People's  Parly, — The  populists,  in  state  conven- 
tion at  Syracuse,  September  2,  nominated  Bryan  and 
Watson  electors,  but  decided  to  seek  for  lusion  with  the 
democrats.  They  got  no  official  recognition  from  the 
democrats;  but,  on  assurances  from  William  P.  St.  John, 
that  populist  indorsement  of  democratic  nominations  for 
Bryan  and  Sewall  electors  would  bring  fusion  on  congress- 
men in  several  districts,  a  second  populist  convention,  at 
Syracuse  on  October  1,  withdrew  their  former  ticket  and 
nominated  the  democratic  ticket,  state  and  national,  ex- 
cept that  Lawrence  J.  McParlin  of  Lockport,  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  National  Democrats, — The  New  York  ''state  de- 
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mocracy,"  in  a  meeting  of  its  committee  in  New  York, 
July  15,  denounced  the  Chicago  platform,  rejected  the 
nomination  of  Bryan  and  Sewall,  and  called  for  a  n£W 
democratic  organization. 

The  sound-money  democrats  met  in  state  convention 
at  Syracuse,  August  31.  Their  decisive  and  uncompro- 
mising action,  unanimously  taken,  showed  the  strength  of 
the  organized  *'bolt"  from  the  regular  democratic  party, 
and  indicated  that  the  national  democrats  would  oppose 
the  **  regular"  democracy  in  all  elections,  national,  state, 
congressional,  and  county.  A  large  proportion  of  old- 
time  leaders  and  eminent  men  of  the  party  were  present. 
A  platform  was  adopted,  repudiating  the  action  of  the 
Chicago  convention,  commending  the  administration  of 
President  Cleveland,  opposing  republican  tariff  principles 
and  rejecting  McKinley,  advising  the  nomination  of  a 
presidential  ticket,  and  appointing  two  electors  at  large. 
Delegates  were  elected  to  the  sound-money  democratic 
convention  in  Indianapolis. 

The  same  convention,  in  its  adjourned  meeting  in 
lirooklyn,  September  24,  completed  its  electoral  ticket; 
and  nominated  for  governor,  Daniel  G.  Griffin  of  Water- 
town;  for  lieutenant-governor,  Frederick  W.  Hinrichs 
of  Brooklyn;  for  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Spencer 
Clinton  of  Buffalo. 

(IRIPFIN,  Daniri.  (}.,  was  lK>rn  about  1846.  and  is  a  resident  of 
Watertown,  a  lawyer  of  bigh  .standing.  He  lias  been  president  of  tbe 
democratic  state  committee  and  cbairman  of  its  executive  committee, 
lie  early  announced  bis  conviction  tbat  no  true  democrat  could  eitber 
upbold  tbe  C'bica^o  platform  or  vote  for  McKinley. 

Hinrichs,  Krkderick  W.,  was  bom  in  Brooklyn  September  12, 
1851.  son  of  a  native  of  Germany.  His  early  education  was  in  Dres- 
den. Germany.  He  studied  law  in  Columbia  College,  and  afterward 
in  Germany.  In  democratic  politics  in  Brooklyn,  be  bas  always 
been  known  as  an  uncompromising  independent,  working  for  tbe 
election  of  SetTi  IjOw  as  mayor,  and  in  1898  for  tbe  election  of  Mr. 
Scbieren,  tbe  republican  candidate.  Mr.  Scbieren  appointed  him  regis- 
trar of  arrears,  in  wbicb  office  be  gained  bigb  repute  for  tborougb- 
ness  and  economy. 

Discord  in  Tammany  Hall. — Signs  of  a  serious  split 
appeared  in  Tammany  Hall  in  the  middle  of  July,  on  the 
question  of  promptly  indorsing  the  Chicago  platform  and 
ticket.  Henry  D.  Purroy  urged  haste  in  ratifying  to  the 
full,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  promise  of  John  C. 
Sheehan,  Richard  Croker's  successor,  that  in  due  time 
Tammany  would  indorse  the  Bryan  and  Sewall  ticket  and 
"preserve  its  regularity" — a  temporizing  course  which 
bears  marks  of  Senator  HilFs  policy.     Later,  on  motion 
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of  John  C,  Sheehan,  the  iiomiDatiou  of  Bryan  and  Sewali 
was  approved  by  a  great  majority  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee; bnt  the  omission  of  approval  of  the  platform  raisei] 
threats  of  mutiny  in  the  general  organization.  The  con- 
tention inercaaed  in  bittcrnosson  September  21,  when  Mr. 
Sheehan  succopdeii  in  defeating  a  motion  demanding  John 
Boyd  Thacher's  witlidrawal  as  democratic  nominee  for 
governor. 

The  Raines  Liquor 
Law. — The  demo- 
cratic platform  urges 
as  a  present  issue  the 
repeal  of  this  law.  The 
law,  liowever,  is  giving 
much  more  general 
BHtiafaction  than  was 
expected.  Its  early 
opponents,  if  not  fa- 
vuring  it,  seem  recon- 
ciled to  it.  Some  of  its 
faults,  as  revealed  by  a 
year's  trial,  will  douot^ 
less  be  corrected  in  the 
next  legislature.  More- 
over, its  repeal  will,  for 
two  years,  be  impossi- 
ble, as  the  republican 
senate  was  elected  for 
three  years.  Accord- 
I  ing  to  a  decision  of 
State  Excise  Commia- 
™™  ,.  «.._.»  sioner  Lyman  on  Sep- 

cHAinaiN  riNANrK  inn  hit-tie,  tab-        tember  'i'i,  the  law  IS 
_  jiANv  HAi.i-  such  that  the  hundreds 

of  "social  "clubs  formed  to  evade  its  provisions  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  out  licenses  to  sell  liquor,  inasmuch  as  the 
"  Adelphi  Club  decision  "  of  the  court  of  appeals  related  to 
the  esciso  law  of  1892,  and  has  no  application  to  the 
present  law. 

Proposed  Greahr  ^I'eic  Vork  Charier. — The  Greater 
New  York  Commission  miuio  public  on  July  l^i?  the  first 
five  chapters  of  it*  tentative  draft  of  the  proposed  charter 
for  the  new  city,  as  prepared  by  the  sub-committee  ou 
draft,  and  submitted  by  William  0.  DeWitt,  The  first 
four  titles  of  the  sixth  chapter  were  made  public  a  few 
days  later.     The  whole  draft  is  merely  tentative  and  ia 
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subject  to  revision.  The  document  is  too  long  and  elabo- 
rate for  even  an  outline  here^  but  its  most  characteristic 
features  are  indicated. 

Chapter  1  deals  with  the  boundarieH  of  the  new  city  and  its 
grand  divisions,  called  boroughs;  also  with  the  relations  to  it  of  the 
present  municipalities.  The  present  cities,  wards,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, are  not  to  be  abrogated  further  than  as  provided  in  this  char- 
ter; and  their  ordinances,  etc.,  continue  in  force  till  duly  changed. 

The  city  is  divided  into  nine  boroughs: 

1.  Bowling  Gkbkn  all  of  the  present  New  York  south  of  the  centre  of  28rd 
street; 

2.  Manhattan  -ail  north  of  the  borough  of  Bowling  Green  to  the  centre 
of  50th  street: 

3.  YoRKviLLB -all  north  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan  to  the  centre  of  110th 
street: 

4.  Hablsx— all  north  of  the  borough  of  Yorkvllle  to  Spuyton  Duyvil  creek 
and  Harlem  river:  also  Kandairs  and  Hart's  Islands; 

5.  Thb  Bronx— all  territory  of  the  new  city  north  or  east  of  the  borough 
of  Harlem,  between  the  Hudson  river  and  the  East  river  or  Long  Island  sound; 
also  the  Islands  (other  than  Randairs  and  Hart's)  belonging  to  the  present  city; 

6.  Brooklyn— all  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn,  comprised  In  the  follow- 
ing wards— Ist  to  12th,  :iOth  to  '^3d,  29th  to  31st; 

7.  WiLLiAXSBUKo— allof  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing wards— IDth  to  mh,  iMth  to  28th,  and  add: 

8.  QuBBNs— all  territory  of  the  new  city  in  the  present  Queens  county; 

9.  RicHiloND— all  the  present  Richmond  county. 

Chapter  2  deals  with  the  legislative  arrangements.  All  legisla- 
tive power  pertaining  to  the  general  interests  of  the  city  at  large  is 
vested  in  a  council  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  together  styled  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly.  Each  of  the  bodies  appoints  its  own  times  of  meeting. 

The  council  has  nineteen  members,  one  of  whom  is  its  president: 
the  president  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  whole  city  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  term  (two  years)  as  the  mayor:  and  his  functions 
are  those  of  the  present  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  other 
members  of  the  council  are  chosen  for  a  two-years*  term  from  the 
first  Monday  in  February,  by  the  several  borough  boards  (see  Chapter 
3) — each  of  the  nine  boroughs  being  entitled  to  two  councilmen  thus 
chosen  by  its  board.  The  council  appoints  its  clerk  who  is  also  the 
city  clerk,  having  charge  of  all  records  and  documents  of  every  kind 
belonging  to  the  city,  except  those  specially  assigned  to  the  several 
departments,  except  also  that  the  clerk  of  the  borough  board  of  Brook- 
lyn has  charge  of  those  belonging  to  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn — 
subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  the  municipal  assembly. 

The  board  of  aldermen  consists  of  one  member  elected  for  a  two 
years'  term  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  from  each 
state  assembly  district  within  the  territory  of  the  city.  All  heads 
of  administrative  departments  have  seats  with  the  aldermen  and 
right  of  discussion,  but  are  not  members,  and  have  no  vote.  The 
board  of  aldermen  chooses  one  of  its  members  as  its  president. 

The  municipal  assembly  holds  one  session  annually.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  is  eligible  or  can  be  appointed  to  any  office  under 
the  citv,  or  made  an  employ^  of  the  city. 

All  legislative  acts  or  ordinances  require  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
all  members  elected  to  each  board  severally  (council  and  alaermen): 
some  classes  of  acts  involving  expenditure,  debt,  lease,  or  assessment, 
reouire  a  three-fourths  or  a  four-fifths  majority.  No  act  takes  effect 
unless  approved  and  signed  by  the  mayor,  except  that  an  act  takes 
effect  if  after  ten  days  he  has  failed  to  return  it;  except  also  that  an 
act  returned  with  the  mayor's  veto  may,  after  ten  days  and  within  fif- 
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teen,  be  reconsidered  and  again  passed  and  take  effect  if  affirmed  by  a 
two- thirds  or  (as  in  special  cases  above  noted)  a  five-sixths  vote  of  all 
members  elected  to  both  boards. 

Chapter  3  provides  that  each  borough  shall  have  its  borough 
lK>ard,  intrusted  with  legislative  powers  as  regards  various  classes  of 
local  interests  specified  in  this  charter.  Each  borough  board  has  five 
members  elected  by  the  voters  in  each  borough  rest)ectively  from  its 
own  residents,  to  serve  two  years,  and  without  salary:  it  may  elect 
its  own  chairman,  and  may  appoint  a  clerk  at  an  annual  salary  not 
exceeding  $2,000.  Its  ordinances  and  resolutions  are  subject  to  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  his  veto  is  final. 
Every  borough  board  holds  stated  weekly  meetings  at  its  borough- 
hall  or  building  to  be  provided  by  the  municipal  assembly,  at  which 
hall  also  are  stationed  deputies  of  the  various  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  city,  for  local  convenience. 

Chapters  4  and  5  deal  with  the  executive  and  administrative  pow- 
ers. The  mayor — elected  for  a  two  years'  term  beginning  January  1 
at  noon — is  the  chief  executive  and  magistrate  of  the  city,  responsible 
for  its  administration,  and  with  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will 
the  heads  of  all  the  administrative  departments  except  the  controller 
or  head  of  the  department  of  finance,  also  all  appointive  public  offi- 
cials of  the  city  (not  judicial).  He  appoints  and  removes  at  pleasure 
two  commissioners  of  accounts,  who,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000 
(with  such  assistants  as  may  be  assigned  to  aid  them),  examine  and 
report  to  him  every  three  months  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in 
the  controller's  office,  with  a  detailed  and  classified  statement  of  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  city:  they  make  also  such  special  financial  ex- 
aminations of  any  office  as  the  mayor  may  require:  they  have  full  power 
to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to  administer  oaths.  The  mayor 
also  appoints  all  non-elective  commissioners  and  insp^'ctors,  and  grants 
or  withdraws  various  classes  of  licenses.  He  appoints  such  clerks 
and  subordinates  as  he  may  require  in  his  official  duties,  and  renders 
to  the  municipal  assembly  every  three  months  a  detailed  account  of  all 
expenses  and  receipts  of  his  office,  noting  the  amount  of  all  salaries 
(the  same  not  to  exceed  $20,000  in  any  one  year)  and  the  cla.ss  of  duties 
performed  therefor.  The  mayor  is  subject  to  removal  from  office  by 
tho  governor  of  the  state  after  due  inquiry,  which  is  provided  for. 

The  administrative  departments  in  the  city  are  tue  following: 
The  he4uls  (usually  called  commissioners)  of  all  these  departments  ex- 
cept that  of  finance,  are  appointed  and  removable  by  the  mayor;  and 
all  have  a  term  of  two  years  from  February  1,  except  that  the  Board 
of  Taxes  and  Assessments  have  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the  controller 
and  chamberlain  four  years — the  controller's  tenn  beginning  January  1. 

Department  or  Finance,  whose  li«Hd  is  called  the  Controller  of  the  (ity 
of  New  York,  elected  ataKenoral  eli'ctiun.  for  a  four  years' term  beffhiiihiir 
January  1,  and  who  is  removable  by  the  governor  of  the  state  after  duo  inquiry, 
whic'h  is  provided  for. 

Treasury  Department,  whose  head  is  called  the  City  Chamberlain,  ap- 
IK>inted  by  the  mayor,  for  four  years. 

Department  op  Ai'dit  wh<»sc  head  is  called  the  Auditor. 

Department  op  Law.  whose  head  is  called  ihe  CVnmsel  to  the  Corporation. 

Department  of  Police  (Board  of  i'ollcc),  whoso  head  is  railed  the  Police 
Commissioner. 

Department  of  Pi'blic  Works. 

Department  or  Public  Charities. 

Department  of  Corrections. 

Fire  Department. 

Health  Department. 

Department  of  Parks. 

Department  op  Taxes  and  A.^^^essments,  whose  head  is  called  tho  lioard 
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of  Taxes  and  Aanessments— which  board  consists  of  a  president  (so  designated 
when  appointed)  and  two  commissioners;  all  appointed  by  the  mayor,  for  six 
years. 

Dkpabtmbnt  op  Docks,  whose  head  is  called'the  Board  of  Docks— which 
board  consists  of  three  persons. 

DePABTMBNT  of  STRKKT  CL.BAMINU. 

Chapter  6  covers,  at  great  extent,  the  department  of  finance,  and 
is  announced  by  the  compilers  as  largely  a  codification  of  the  sub- 
stance and  administrative  methods  of  the  financial  scheme  in  the 
present  charter  of  the  city.  Under  .six  titles  it  deals  with  the  con- 
troller, bonds  and  obligations,  the  chamberlain,  sinking  fund,  ap- 
propriations, and  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  levy- 
ing taxes. 

For  local  convenience  of  citizens  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn 
(in  paying  taxes,  etc.),  it  places  in  tl^e  borough  hall  of  Brooklyn  a 
deputy  tax  collector,  auditor,  and  treasurer,  to  serve  the  two  bor- 
oughs of  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg.  Somewhat  similar  assign- 
ments are  made  for  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

The  great  distinctive  feature  of  the  scheme  is  a  radi- 
cally new  plan  for  dealing  with  the  city  debt — without  pre- 
cedent except  possibly  in  parts  of  the  scheme  of  British 
consols.  The  plan  provides  for  eventual  funding  of  the 
city  debt  in  interminable  bonds,  i,e,,  bonds  for  whose 
payment,  except  for  paying  interest,  no  definite  period  is 
fixed.  Its  object  is  to  relieve'the  city  from  its  present  an- 
nual necessity  of  raising  for  the  sinking  fund  $5,000,000 
to  18,000,000.  The  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
which  now  makes  it  impossible  for  any  citv  to  create  a 
debt  beyond  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  its 
real  estate,  removes  the  reason  for  compelling  a  city  to  pay 
off  any  part  of  its  debt  within  fixed  periods  of  time.  Inas- 
much as  a  debt  is  now  paid  in  order  that  a  new  debt  may 
be  made,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  city  to  raise 
yearly  by  taxation  only  such  portion  of  its  debt  as  may  ac- 
cord with  its  existing  financial  conditions  and  demands. 
Before  the  constitutional  amendment,  arbitrary  sinking 
funds  were  indispensable  as  preparation  by  annual  instal- 
ments to  meet  bonds  falling  due  at  a  given  date;  but  with 
the  limit  of  debt  never  to  be  exceeded  now  fixed  at  ten  per 
cent  of  the  real  estate  assessment,  the  arbitrary  demand 
on  the  tax-payers  may  well  give  place  to  a  demand  whose 
reasons  appear  in  the  existing  conditions. 

PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Personal  Notes. — About  the  middle  of  August  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  accepted  the  resi^ation  of  Hon.  Hoke 
Smith  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  take  effect 
September  1.  The  resignation  was  presumably  due  to 
variance  between  the  secretary  and  the  president  and 
other  members  of  the  administration,  in  regard  to  indorse- 
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ment  of  the  action  of  the  Chicago  convention.  Mr.  Smith 
supported  Messra.  Bryan  and  Sewall,  though  his  precise 
sentiment  on  the  money  question  was  somewhat  doubtful. 
On  September  3,  ex-Governor  David  R.  Francis  of  Missouri 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  succession  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Francis,  David  Kowh 
ID  Richmond,  Ey.,  Oct.  1,  18J0;  and 


nting  Ilia  c 
school  edncstioD  in  E  en- 
tacky,  he   was  nvlaated 
at  the.  he«d  ot  Lie  class, 
from  Washington  Univer- 
Hiiv.  St.   Louie   Mo.,   in 
IsiO.  with  the  dtgne  ot 
H.  A.     After  thres  fears' 
apprentlce-sbip   In   com- 
mercial life,  he  ormniied 
the  D.  B.  Francis  &  Brother 
CommisBioD   ('ompanv. 
which  is  Ntill  one  of  tue 
leading  flnus  operating  at 
the  Merchants' Eichangr. 
In   1SK3   he   was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  ex- 
change, and  the  following 
year  was  chosen  preHideot. 
111!   baa   lieen   a   life-loDK 
democrat,    and    in    18M 
8  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
ation  that    nominated 
'.   Cleveland   for  preei- 
it.     The  following  year 
was  elected  mayor  of 
»t.  I.ouia  by  1,400  ms- 
iiwM  iijgtmiu«.st.  Lmto.  jority,  overcoming  a  for- 

-BCKETABTorTH.  inTKiu.m.  of  14,000.      Long   Deeded 

municipal  reforms  Hourished  under  bis  ad lu in iat  ration.  He  net  his  face 
against  the  many  rings  which  before  liia  time  bad  well-nigh  ruined 
St.  Louis.  Among  other  matters  which  may  be  cited  wu  his  bring- 
iog  to  a  successful  termination  the  long  litigation  between  tit.  Immb 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway.  One  of  the  main  points  at  issue 
was  a  claim  the  city  held  against  the  railroad  for  a  ver;  large  amount 
of  money,  and,  the  courts  having  finally  declared  In  favor  of  the 
mayor,  |;950,000  was  paid  to  tit,  Iiouis,  and  so  the  debt  of  the  city 
waseeuBibly  reduced. 

In  1888  he  was  elBi-ted  governor  of  Missouri  by  a  large  majoriU, 
bein^  the  youngest  incumbent  of  ibe  office  in  the  stale's  history.  His 
administration  won  universal  commendation.  Prior  to  the  Chicago 
convention  of  this  year  be  was  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  the  sound, 
money  men,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  effort  to  beat  back  the 
rising  tide  of  silver  agitation.     In  1876,  Mr.  Francis  was  wedded  to 
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Mtes  Jeanie  Ferry  of  St.  Louie.  cUu^bter  of  Jobo  D.  Perry,  president 
of  the  Laclede  natioDBl  banh.     Sii  boys  were  bom  of  tbe  union. 

A  biographical  sketcb  of  ex-Secretary  Smitli  was  published  in 
Current  History  al  the  tiiueof  his  appointment  in  1898  (Vol.  3,  p.  63). 

About  August  1  MacGrane  Coxe  of  Sew  York  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  minister  to  Guatemala  and  Hondu- 
ras, in  the  room  of  P.  M.  B.  Young,  deceased. 

CoxB,  MacUrane, 
w»&bomin  Poughkeepsie.  ^ 
N.  Y.,  about  thirty. eight 
yeanago.  Was  graduated 
tit  Yale  JD  187fl,  and  has 
since  practiced  law  in  New 
York.  Soon  after  going 
tliither  he  was  made  as 
sistant  Tnited  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  held 
that  office  until  1888.  From 
1890  to  1894.  be  was  senior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of 
(.'ole  &  Anderson  His 
home  is  at  Soutbfield 

On  August  3  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
of  New  York  city,  was 
married  to  Miss  Grace 
Wilson,  youngest  | 
daughter  of  Mr.  Uich-  I 
ard  T.  Wilson.  None  ^ 
of  the  bridegroom's-  - 
relatives  attended  the  fi 
ceremony,  which  took  f 
place  at  the  home  of  '^ 
the  bride's  parents.  bow  bokk  anrH  or  sborsia. 

Another  wedding  iuMtaETAin:  op  thb  intbhiob. 

which  attracted  much  attention  in  society,  was  that  of 
Mr,  Henry  Payne  Whitney,  eldest  son  of  Hon.  William  C, 
Whitney  of  hew  York,  ex-secretary  of  the  navy,  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  eldest  daughter  of  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt, on  August  as,  at  "The  Breakers,"  the  summer 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Still  another  society  incident  of  wide  notice  was  the 
marriage,  on  September  29,  of  Hon.  William  C.  Whitney 
of  New  York,  to  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Randolph,  widow  of  a 
captain  of  the  15th  Hussars  (Queen's  Own)  regiment  of 
England. 

The   August    Keat   Waye.— For  about  nine  days, 

VoL  B.— 4% 
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}Hf^muiuf^  on  AugUi<t  4,  the  EasUrm  states  suffered  from 
extremely  hot  weather,  the  visitation  being  the  longest 
anrl  most  destructive  of  the  kind  in  their  history.  The 
rwj^^nls  of  the  United  States  weather  bureau  in  New  York 
r;ity  nhow  that  the  general  average  of  temperature  had 
never  before  Jx;en  annroachcd  in  any  August  during  twenty- 
six  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  temperature 
readings  during  continuance  of  the  hot  wave: 

Data.  Temperature    Exceeded  in  ^ 

AuffiMt  4 H7de|frees.     1873,1881,1888. 

••      f, H9  •*  1881. 

••      ft 91  ••  1881. 

"     7 91  *•  .Maximum. 

••     H 9«  "  Maximum. 

••      tf 90  ••  1888,  18W. 

♦•    10 91  "  1894. 

"    It ,94  *•  Maximum. 

••    u 92  "  I  Maximum. 


^riio  iJHt  of  fatalities  from  prostration  was  unprece- 
<UmUMl.  During  the  week  ended  August  15,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Tracy,  register  of  vital  statistics, 
tliero  wore  1,810  deaths  in  the  city,  of  which  652  were  of 
children  un<ler  flvo  years,  and  651  were  due  to  sunstroke. 
The  daily  record  was  as  follows: 


Date.  Deaths.    Sunstroke. 


AiiirtiKt  U. 

••  10. 

*•  11 

"  in. 

"  1.1. 

*•  14. 

"  1ft. 


146 

8 

1!» 

90 

940 

58 

S3S 

1» 

374 

las 

«dl 

iw 

)SS^ 

119 

TotiilH .^ .^...._^ 1.810  <B1 

It  in  ostiniatod  that  as  many  as  1,500  horses  also  per- 
ishofl,  tluwo  on  the  stroot-ear  lines  suffering  most  severely. 

Active  efforts  wore  made  by  the  municipal  authorities 
in  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  relieve  the  distress. 
Tho  hours  of  labon»rs  on  public  works  were  shortened:  the 
p*irks  wero  thrown  o|>en  at  night  to  those  who  might  wish 
to  sloop  then*:  many  of  the  streets  were  systematically 
tlushiHi  with  water  fn^m  tho  hydranti^;  and  immense  quan- 
titu>8of  ioo  wore  pun^hasod  and  distributed  to  the  poor 
thnnigh  tho  agonov  of  tho  mdioo. 

In  Now  York  t))o  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  rose  to 
IK^  |vr  oont  of  full  saturation*  and  tho  average  humidity 
taken  at  S  .v,  m.  and  8  r*  m.  was  73  jn^r  cent.     This,  com- 
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billed  with  the  fact  that  the  people  were  unaccustomed 
to  endure  so  long-continued  a  strain,  was  probably  the 
chief  cause  of  the  long  list  of  fatalities.  In  sections,  as, 
for  example,  Arizona,  where  the  atmosphere  is  extremely 
dry,  facilitating  rapid  evaporation  of  perspiration  and 
thereby  bringing  instant  and  cooling  relief  to  the  over- 
heated system,  a  temperature  of  110  or  115  degrees  is  not 
uncommonly  endured  with  immunity  to  danger. 

Singularly  enough  this  year  had  also  already  brought 
heat  waves  of  unprecedented  power  and  duration  to  Eu- 
rope and  Australia  (p.  223).  This  is  probably  more  than 
a  coincidence,  but  science  has  yet  to  seek  its  explanation. 

Transcontinental  Bicycle  Relay.— The  greatest 
feat  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  was  the  cross-continent 
bicycle  relay  race  organized  by  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Examiner  and  the  New  York  Joiirtial,  aided  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  war  and  postoffice  departments  and 
the  railroad  systems  extending  along  the  route  traversed. 

On  August  25,  at  noon,  a  war  messa^  from  the  commandant  at 
the  Presidio,  a  military  post  at  San  Francisco,  together  with  a  post- 
office  dispatch  ,was  intrusted  to  the  relay,  for  transmission  to  General 
Ruger,  in  command  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.  The  route  of  8,400 
miles  had  been  divided  into  220  relays,  averaging  about  15^  miles  in 
length.  Two  riders  covered  each  section  to  provide  against  delay  in 
case  of  disabling  accident  to  one.  The  Steams  CV)mpany  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ,  furnish^  400  wheels  for  the  race. 

On  September  7  the  race  ended  in  the  successful  de- 
livery of  the  package  at  New  York:  time  consumed,  13 
days  29  minutes  4  1-5  seconds;  average  speed,  about  11 
miles  an  hour.  Next  day  the  package  was  conveyed  across 
the  harbor  to  Governor's  Island  by  a  unique  rehiy  of  two 
water  cyclists. 

A  Negro  Poet. — In  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  the  crit- 
ics tell  us,  the  African  race  has  for  the  first  time  pro- 
duced a  poet  of  real  artistic  genius  and  true  sympathy 
with  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  hia  people.  lie  is  said  to 
be  a  full-blooded  negro,  born  of  slave  parents;  and  until 
recently  had  been  working  as  an  elevator  boy  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.*  His  poems,  which  are  mostly  written  in  the  dialect 
of  his  people,  had  appeared  at  times  in  magazines;  but  it  is 
now  announced  that  they  will  shortly  be  published  in  a 
volume  to  wliich  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  written  an  intro- 
duction. Of  Mr.  Dunbar's  work,  Mr.  Howells  speaks  as 
follows: 

"  What  struck  me  in  reading  Mr.  Dunbar's  poetry  was  what  had 
already  struck  his  friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  Kentucky  and  Illi- 
nois.    They  had  felt  as   I   felt,  that,  however  gifted  his  race  had 
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proven  itself  in  music,  in  oratory,  in  several  other  arts,  here  was  the 
first  instance  of  an  American  negro  who  had  evinced  innate  litera- 
tare.  In  my  criticism  of  his  hwk  I  had  alleged  Dumis  in  France, 
and  had  forgotten  to  allege  the  far  greater  Pushkin  in  Russia;  but 
these  were  both  mulattoes^  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  derive 
their  qualities  from  white  blood  vastly  more  artistic  than  ours,  and 
who  were  the  creatures  of  an  environment  more  favorable  to  their  lit- 
erary development.  So  far  as  I  could  remember,  Paul  Dunbar  was 
the  only  man  of  pure  African  blood  and  American  civilization  to  feel 
the  negro  life  aesthetically  and  express  it  lyrically.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  had  come  to  its  most  modern  consciousness  in  him,  and  that 
his  brilliant  and  unique  €u;hievement  was  to  have  studied  the  American 
negro  objectively,  and  to  have  represented  him  as  he  found  him  to  be, 
with  humor,  with  sympathy,  and  yet  with  what  the  reader  must  in- 
stinctively feel  to  be  entire  truthfulness.  I  said  that  a  race  which 
had  come  to  this  effect  in  any  member  of  it  had  attained  civilization 
in  him;  and  I  permitted  myself  the  imaginative  prophecy  that  the 
hostilities  and  the  prejudices  which  had  so  long  constrained  his  race 
were  destined  to  vanish  in  the  arts;  that  these  were  to  be  the  final 
proof  that  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  I  thought 
his  merits  positive  and  not  comparative;  and  I  held  that  if  his  black 
poems  had  been  written  by  a  white  man  I  should  not  have  found 
them  less  admirable.  I  accepted  them  as  an  evidence  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  human  race,  which  does  not  think  or  feel  black  in  one 
and  white  iii  another,  but  humanly  in  all." 

MiHcellaiieoiiH. — On  Wednesday,  July  22,  the  centen- 
nial of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  0.,  was  cele- 
brated with  enthusiasm  and  appropriate  ceremony.  The 
occasion  was  marked  by  a  gift  to  the  people  of  Cleveland., 
from  Mr.  John  1).  Rockefeller,  of  376  acres  of  land  for 
park  purposes,  valued  at  about  $600,000.  The  press  of  the 
city  and  of  other  sections  of  the  country  took  occasion  to 
review  at  length  the  interesting  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Cleveland,  which,  in  rapid  growth  of  population, 
in  mercantile  and  industrial  enterprise,  and  in  all  other 
evidences  of  healthy  and  vigorous  life,  stands  in  the  front 
rank  among  the  great  centres  of  population  which  dot  the 
American  commonwealth. 

On  August  11  the  centennial  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Niagara  by  the  British  troops  was  celebrated  at  the  old 
fort  grounds  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  including  the 
reading  of  a  patriotic  poem  by  Joseph  O'Connor,  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  an  historical  address  by  Frank  H. 
Severance,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Illustrated  Express,  SLud 
an  address  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Saxton. 

On  July  21  the  farm  of  John  Brown,  which  was  the 
home  of  the  hero  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and 
on  which  he  lies  buried,  near  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  to  which  the 
property  had  recently  been  deeded  by  the  John  Brown 
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Association.  The  occasion  was  also  marked  by  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  erected  by  the  association^  and  the 
raising  of  a  United  States  flag  presented  by  State  Excise 
Commissioner  Lyman. 

On  August  f  the  American  Line  steamer  St.  Louis 
lowered  the  record  from  Southampton,  Eng.,  to  New 
York  to  6  days  2  hours  24  minutes;  but  this  record  was 
lowered  nearly  two  hours  by  her  sister  ship,  the  SL  Paul, 
on  August  14,  which  completed  the  western  passage  of 
3,046.1  miles  in  6  days  31  minutes,  with  an  average  speed 
of  21.08  knots  an  hour. 

The  remarkable  feat  of  rowing  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean  was  successfully  accomplished  by  two  Scandinavian 
sailors  named  Frank  Harbo  and  George  Samuelson,  who 
started  from  New  York  city  June  6,  in  the  rowboat  Fox, 
and  on  August  1  had,  without  serious  mishap,  reached  the 
Scilly  Islands  off  the  European  coast,  on  their  way  to 
Havre,  France. 

Tbe  Fax  is  a  clinker-built  cedar  boat,  witb  oak  timbers;  is  18 
feet  4  incbes  long  and  5  feet  wide;  weigbt,  200  lbs.  Sbe  bas  air- 
tigbt  compartments,  and  water  tanks  at  eacb  end.  Neitber  masts 
nor  sails  were  on  board.  The  men  pulled  two  pairs  of  oars  during 
tbe  day,  and  at  nigbt  kept  watches  of  3^  hours'  interval,  one  man 
pulling  while  tbe  other  slept. 

On  September  20  the  feat  of  swimming  across  the 
Golden  Gate,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  shore  to  shore 
— ^a  feat  said  never  before  to  have  been  accomplished — was 
successfully  performed  by  Charles  Cavill.  Owing  to  the 
strong  ebb  tide  it  took  the  swimmer  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  to  cover  the  distance,  which  is  only  about  one 
mile  and  a-quarter  measured  straight  across. 

A  new  factor  in  the  transcontinental  freight  situation 
is  the  establishment,  by  Flint  &  Co.,  of  the  Pacific  Clipper 
Line — to  ply  around  the  Horn  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  as  often  as  traflBc  will  justify. 

The  largest  merchant  steamer  now  afloat  is  the  twin- 
screw  steamer  Pennsylvania  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Steamship  Company,  launched  at  the  llarland  &  Wolff 
shipyard,  Belfast,  Ireland,  September  10. 

The  new  vessel  has  20,000  tons'  carrying  capacity.  She  is  558 
feet  long,  62  feet  beam,  42  feet  deep;  and  is  designed  to  make  an  aver- 
age speed  of  14  knots  an  hour,  and  will  also  carry  a  limited  number 
of  passengers. 

Late  in  September  it  was  announced  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  had  received  from  Mrs.  Julia  Bradley  of 
Peoria,  111.,  about  $2,200,000  on  condition  of  establishing 
at   Peoria  an   institution  affiliated  with  the  university. 
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The  branch  institution,  it  is  said^  will  be  known  as  the 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  portion  of  whose  direct- 
ors will  be  connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Some  excitement  was  caused  in  mercantile  circles  in 
New  York  city,  August  26,  by  the  failure  of  the  large  de- 

Eartment  store  of  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  successors  to  the 
usiness  founded  by  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart. 

CANADA. 

Few  accomplished  changes  in  regard  to  any  of  the  issues 
lately  causing  political  commotion  in  the  Dominion,  have 
been  recorded  m  the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  formation  of  a  liberal  ministry  under  Hon.  Wilfred 
Laurier  in  mid-July  (p.  407).  It  is  too  soon  to  look  for 
any.  The  great  economic  revolution  of  which  the  liberal 
party  proclaims  itself  the  herald,  is  a  task  which  cannot  be 
approached  hastily.  Beyond  preliminary  discussion  and 
investigation,  no  action  in  the  way  of  tariff  reform  is  to  be 
taken,  at  least  until  the  winter  session  of  parliament.  And, 
as  regards  a  settlement  of  the  Manitoba  school  question, 
while  it  is  known  that  negotiations  between  provincial  and 
federal  authorities  have  been  continued,  no  authentic  state- 
ment can  yet  be  made  outside  of  official  circles  as  to  their 
progress,  or  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obstacles  found  in  the 
way  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  liberal  hope  of  a  speedy  settle- 
ment. 

The  Liberal  PoHcy. — With  the  single  exception  of 
the  school  question  in  Manitoba,  the  policy  of  the  liberal 
party  in  detail  has  been  before  the  public  since  the  Ottawa 
convention  of  June,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  313).  At  that 
time  the  school  question  was  subjiidicBy  ana  neither  M. 
Laurier  nor  those  who  framed  the  party's  declaration  of 
principles  then  adopted  committed  themselves  to  any 
definite  statement  of  policy  regarding  it;  nor  has  the  party 
yet  done  so.  But  in  regard  to  every  other  vital  issue  of 
Canadian  politics,  the  attitude  of  the  liberal  leaders  is  clear; 
and,  though  the  Manitoba  school  issue  was  undoubtedly 
the  principal  determining  factor  in  the  recent  elections, 
M.  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  regard  the  vote  of  June  23 
as  a  mandate  to  them  to  carry  out  the  program  formulated 
in  1893  "in  the  shortest  possible  time."  Speaking  at  St. 
John's,  Que.,  on  July  25,  in  behalf  of  M.  Tarte,  minister 
of  public  works,  who  sought  election  in  the  liberal  strong- 
hold of  St.  John 's-Ibervi lie,  M.  Laurier  explained  at 
some  length  the  intentions  of  the  government. 
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Consideration  of  the  tariff  in  parliament  was  to  be  postponed  un- 
til the  winter  session;  and  no  changes  were  to  be  made  save  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  so  as  not  to  inspire  alarm  or  interfere  with  estab- 
lished business  interests.  In  the  meantime,  leading  business  men  and 
financiers  were  to  be  consulted,  so  that  the  new  tariff,  while  aiming 
to  remove  unnecessary  burdens  from  the  consumer,  would  not  mili- 
tate against  the  present  interests  of  the  general  business  community. 

The  most  vital  part  of  M.  Laurier's  speech  was  that  in  which  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government  to  devote  special  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  class.  His  words  in  this 
connection  marked  the  real  point  of  divergence  between  the  liberal 
and  the  conservative  economic  policies.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
conservative  policy  of  protection,  which  is  an  attempt  through  legis- 
lation to  control  markets  by  enhancing  prices,  the  liberal  policy  is  a 
recognition  of  the  futility  of  all  such  attempts,  and  a  substitution 
therefor  of  a  plan  for  cheapening  production.  Agriculture,  M.  Laa- 
rier  admitted,  was  in  a  depressed  condition.  Prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties had  fallen;  and,  while  the  government  could  not  control  the  mar- 
kets, it  could  afford  relief  by  rearranging  the  tariff  so  as  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  obtain  their  necessaries  at  a  lower  rate;  and,  by  improving 
the  means  of  transportation  and  giving  increased  facilities  to  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  it  could  enable  them  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their 
commodities.  In  other  words,  M.  Laurier  rejected  the  conservative 
policy  of  attempting  to  govern  prices,  and  pledged  the  energies  of  his 
administration  to  an  endeavor  to  lower  the  cost  of  production. 

Among  other  important  features  of  the  policy  of  the  government 
were  the  following:  Development  of  the  Northwest;  improvement 
in  the  commercial  relations  of  Canada  and  England,  based  on  the  re- 
ciprocal granting  of  special  privileges;  establishment  of  more  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  without 
departure  in  the  least  degree  from  that  intense  British  loyalty  which 
is  a  Canadian  characteristic,  and  with  a  view  to  possible  ultimate  ne- 
gotiation of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  similar  to  that  of  1854. 

The  Dominion  Parliament. — The  first  session  of 
the  eighth  parliament  of  Canada  began  August  20  and 
ended  October  5.  At  the  preliminary  gathering  of  the 
two  houses  on  August  19,  Hon.  J.  D.  Edgar  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  commons,  and  Senator  Pelletier,  speaker  of 
the  senate,  both  without  opposition. 

The  legislative  business  of  the  session  was  confined  to 
the  passing  of  bills  of  supply  requisite  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  public  service.  The  divisions  afforded  clearer  data 
than  had  before  been  obtainable  of  the  relative  strength  of 
ministerialists  and  opposition;  and  the  session  was  also 
marked  by  a  constitutional  controversy  over  the  extent  of 
the  royal  prerogative  vested  in  the  governor-general. 

Strength  of  Parties, — The  strength  of  parties  was  in- 
dicated in  the  figures  of  the  June  election,  published  in 
August.  In  all,  890,711  votes  were  cast-— 413,000  con- 
servative, returning  88  members;  397,194  liberal,  return- 
ing 113  members;  and  80,517  independent  (patron  or  Mc- 
Carthyite),  returning  12  members.     These  figures  showed 
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a  liberal  plurality  over  the  conservatives  of  35,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  13  over  all  possible  opponents  combined. 

The  first  division  occnrred  September  8  on  a  motion  of 
Hon.  G.  E.  Foster  to  censure  the  government  for  uncon- 
atitntional  use  of  the  power  of  obtaining  money  by  means 
of  governor-general 'a  warrants.  The  motion  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  103  to  69,  there  being  sixteen  pairs,  six  ab- 
sences (three  liberals 
and  three  cocserva- 
tives),  and  two  vacan- 
cies. These,  with  the 
speaker,  make  up  the 
full  house  of  'US  mem- 
bers. 

On  September  23 
another  diviaon,  taken 
on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Foster  relative  to  tariff 
amendment,  showed  a 
vote  of  7fi  nays  to  113 
yeas,  with  8  pairs, 

A  by-election  was 

held   in  North  tlroy, 

Ontario,   August   2o, 

resulting  in  a  victory 

for  Hon.  W.  Patereon 

(lib.),  comptroller  of 

cnatoms,    over   Mr. 

McLauchlan    (cons.), 

by  a  majority  of  more 

than   400.     On   the 

HON.  1.  T.  TAHTE.  Bame  day,  Hon.  A.  G. 

ciNiDiAN  MiNiMiB  op  i-irBLie  woBKB.       Blftir   (lib.),  uunistcr 

of  railways  and  canals,  was  elected  for  Queens  and  Sunbury. 

.VewBrunswick,  by  a  majority  of  700. 

The  Viinniitiitioiial  C'nntToverisy. — The  nature  of  the 
controversy  which  arose  in  July  between  tlie  late  gov- 
ernment of  Hir  Charles  Tupper  and  the  governor-general. 
Lord  Aberdeen  (p.  407),  was  revealed  on  August  28,when, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
M,  Laurier  laid  on  the  tivble  of  the  house  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  case. 

It  appears  that  after  tbe  el«rt<on  of  June  23.  at  which  the  (ff/n«<r> 
CDDnerTative  (["^^■'ninent  was  defeated,  (%rtaili  mimites  of  coDDcil, 
some  of  tliem  wlatin^t  to  the  filling  of  official  vBcancinB.  were  adopted. 
Thene,  on  bein^  Hubuiittnl  to  ]x>rd  Aberdeen  for  approval,  were  prac- 
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ticalt;  rejected,  together  with  some  TecommendatioDs  of  a  simitar 
natiire  made  prior  to  the  date  of  election. 

In  a  letter  dated  Julj  4,  Lord  Aberdeen  contended  that,  as  Sir 
Charles  Tupper'B  miuistrj  was  formed  when  no  parliament  existed, 
tbeir  acts  were  "  in  ao  unusual  degree  provisional;"  and  the  fact  that 
the  government  failed  to  secure  support  at  the  polls  increased,  in  his 
judgment,  the  limitations  of  the  situation.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  a  government  should  avoid  all  acts  wliic:h  might  embarrass 


the  succeeding  government, 
assent  to  appointments  of 
senators,  judges,  and  pub- 


For  this  and  other  rt 


s  he  withheld 


lie  offici 


ally. 


With  regard  to  tL 
tors.  Lord  Aberdeen 
pointed  out  that  in  a  house 
of  seventy -elglit  members 
there  were  onlj  five  lib- 
erals, and  if  the  govern- 
ment appointed  more  of 
their  friends  it  might  have 
led  to  friction  between  the 
two    houses.      As   to   the 

i'ndicial  appointments.  His 
ticelleney  contended 
that  the  current  deduction 
that  j  udgen   w  { ~ 


As  regarded  tlie 
reconimeridatioiis  Bub- 
mitted  before  the  elec- 
tion, the  action  of  the 
governor-general  was 
seemingly  without 
precedent — the  first 
instance  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  re- 
sponsible government 


1  Ciinada  in  which  the  representa- 
tive of  the  crown  had  refused  to  be  guided  by  his  minis- 
ters. To  many  minds  the  action  of  the  gov  em  or- general 
regarding  the  proposals  submitted  snhHequcntly  to  the 
election,  does  not  appear  to  come  so  closely  to  the  verge 
of  trespass  beyond  the  limits  of  constitutional  prerogative 
as  his  coursp  in  rejecting  those  submitted  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  whole  procedure  of  His  Excel- 
lency appeared  to  Sir  (Jharlcs  1'nppcr  a  grave  departure 
from  established  usage,  and  an  infringement  of  parlia- 
mentary rights  under  the  constitution.  On  July  6  he  re- 
plied at  length  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  note  of  July  4. 
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In  this  reply  lie  cites  Todd  and  other  Butboritius  to  hIiow  thU  bis 
goverDmeat  coQtiQued  in  fvUl  posseRnioD  of  tbeir  otflcisi  authority  and 
fanctiuDs  as  long  as  they  retained  tbe  seals  of  office.  He  defended  the 
jadges  from  tbe  charge  of  partisan  ship,  and  said  that  the  goTeniar- 
geoenl'a  inforiuation  was  exceedingly  untrustwortby.  In  (^ada,  as 
in  England,  judges  are  neither  ]il)«rals  Dor  conservativea.  Wltb 
reference  to  the  failure  of  his  governmeot  to  pass  any  legislation. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  said  that  this  was  due  to  the  unparalleled  obstruc- 
tion of  the  liberal  oppositioD,  and  not  to  any  fault  of  the  government. 
He  reproved  Lord  Aberdeen 
for  seekJDg  information 
directly  through  tbe  clerk 
of  the  privy  council  instead 
of  through  the  premier  or 
minister  in  charge  of  the 
department  directly  con- 
cerned. In  conclusion.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  said: 


I]  ueen  'f  repreaenlatlve.  11  ke  her 
majesly,  Ik  the  bxbcuHib  head 
of  the  countrr.  removed  from 
the  arena  or  politlisl  contra, 
venr.  however  flen«  the  <nn 
Bict  or  partita  mair  be;  and  in 
div  Juddment  ijo  more  fatal 
mutake  oonLd  be  made  than 
ati7  inlerpoflUlon  In  the  man 


■d  with  Bi 


Holding  these  views. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  no 
recourse  but  to  tender  the 
resignatinns  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues.  Id  fact 
Lord  Aberdeens'  action  was 
tantamount  to  a  dismal  of 
the  ministry. 
MOK.  r.  A.  F.  rkM-FTiEK.  Tije   HiatteF  was 

araiKiR  or  viia  cnadun  -knatb.  brought  lip  ill  thehoiise 

on  September  1,  wlioii  Sir  Oharlca  Tupper  strongly  criticised 
Lord  Aberdeen's  action.  He  wita  twiee  robuked  by  tlie 
speaker  for  languiige  sjtvoring  of  disrespect  to  the  queen's 
representative,  on  one  occasion  declaring  that  Ilia  Excel- 
lency "  had  taken  an  attitude  which  eould  not  have  been 
Burpiisacd  by  tlio  strongest  partisan  on  the  ministerial 
boni'lies." 

M.  Lauricr  replied,  assuming  all  resnonsibility  for  tbe 
acts  of  Lord  Abevdeeu,  and  strongly  upholding  the  course 
of  thcgovcrnor-geueralaathatof  one  who  bad  not  only  done 
no  wrong  against  the  people,  but  had  made  himself  the 
c-ustodian  and  champion  of  their  rights.     Tbe  complaint 


of  Sir  Charles  Tupperlicdescribetl  ne  the  "last  wail  of  the 
(lisappointed  office-grabber." 

After  the  speeches  of  the  two  loaders,  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

I^rd  Aberdeen's  action  has  been  vindicated  at  the  bar 
of  general  public  opinion.  The  queen's  representative  un- 
der the  constitution  is  not  a  mere  figurehead,  bnt  has  on 
the  contrary  important 
discretionary  powers 
whose  exercise  is  auh- 
I'ect  only  to  correction 
by  parliament.  One  of 
the  most  important  of 
these  powers  is  that  of 
dismissing  his  advis- 
ers. This  power  ho 
possesses  even  tphen 
/lis  advisers  are  pnsi- 
lively  known  (o  ktvt  lo 
have  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  com- 
mons. In  this  preroga- 
tive lies  the  main  safe- 
Suard  under  the  Cana- 
ian  constitution 
against  possible  abuse 
of  the  party  system. 
If,  in  the  exeroiae  of 
it,  the  govornoi'-gen- 
eral  should  contravene 
the  popular  will,  par- 
liament has  the  means  hoh.  w.  m.  fiildino. 

of   redress.      Having  Canadian  oiiKsTEn  or  rrHAKci. 

dismisscdonesetof  advisers,  he  must  get  others;  if  they  fail 
to  command  a  majority  in  the  commons,  he  can  dissolve  par- 
liament and  appeal  directly  for  a  popular  expression  of  will 
on  the  matter'  at  issue.  This  popular  will,  as  expressed 
througli  11  majority  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  is,  under  the  Canadian  system,  the  ultimate  ruling 
power  in  the  land;  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  governor- 
general  are  intended  to  conserve  it,  to  prevent  the  mere 
semblance  of  it  from  being  substituted  for  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  In  refusing  to  confirm  appointments  which 
wonid  have  been  practically  irrevocable  even  though  dis- 
tasteful to  pjirliament.  Lord  Abcnleen's  oonrso  amountc<l 
merely  to  a  deferring  of  action  until  the  popular  will  could 
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express  itself  through  the  ordinary  channel  of  the  com- 
mons. It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion^  however,  that 
His  Excellency  would  have  acted  in  closer  conformity  to 
constitutional  ideals,  if,  instead  of  arguing  the  matter  at 
all  with  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  or  giving  any  explanation  of 
his  decision,  he  had  simply  thrown  the  whole  burden  of 
responsibility  for  his  action  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Laurier  ministry — ^a  burden  which  would  at  once  have 
been  willingly  assumed. 

Manitoba  Sehool  Question.— In  his  speech  at  St. 
John^s  on  July  25,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  M. 
Laurier  expressed  the  belief  that  this  vexatious  question 
would  be  settled  within  six  months,  and  that,  by  means  of 
conciliation,  justice  would  be  done  to  the  minority  with- 
out violation  of  the  rights  of  the  majority. 

Considerable  speculation  was  aroused  in  the  middle  of 
September  by  the  departure  to  the  Vatican,  of  L'Abbe 
Proulx,  of  St.  Lin,  Que.  The  nature  of  his  mission,  if 
he  had  any  special  one,  is  not  revealed;  but  conservative 
organs  teem  with  rumors  that  his  object  in  visiting  the 
Eternal  City  is  to  bring  some  influence  to  bear  upon  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  which  will  counteract  if  possible  that  of  the 
Canadian  hierarchy,  by  representing  to  His  Holiness  that 
a  re-establishment  of  separate  schools  is  impossible,  and 
that  therefore  a  compromise  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
question.  Archbishop  Langevin  of  St.  Boniface,  recently 
returned  from  Rome,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  pontiff's  views  on  the  school  question  are  those  of  the 
Canadian  hierarchy,  and  that  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
Catholic  minority  of  Manitoba  by  the  constitution  must 
be  restored. 

Another  rumor  is  that  L'Abbe  Proulx  has  gone  to  make 
a  formal  complaint  to  the  Holy  See  in  behalf  of  the  liberal 
party,  against  such  clerical  interference  as  was  practiced 
in  some  quarters  in  the  late  election  (pp.  403,  405).  And 
still  another  report  is  that  an  extension  over  Canada  of 
the  jurisdiction  intrusted  to  the  papal  ablegate  in  the 
United  States,  or  even  the  appointment  of  a  special  ab- 
legate in  Canada,  is  to  be  proposed.  Time  alone  will  show 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  these  rumors. 

The  Temperance  Question. — The  government  of  M. 
Lauriur  is  the  first  Canadian  government  pledged  to  deal 
with  the  liquor  traffic  from  the  prohibition  standpoint 
and  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The 
taking  of  a  dominion  plebiscite  to  learn  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  on  prohibition  was  one  plank  of  the  platform 
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adopted  at  Ottawa  in  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  317).  On  September 
3  M.  Laurier  stated  to  a  delegation  from  the  Dominion 
Alliance  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
carry  out  that  platform  "in  the  shortest  possible  time; ^' 
bnt  no  announcement  has  yet  been  made  of  a  date  for 
holding  the  plebiscite. 

A  gathering  of  the  heads   of  all  the  national  tem- 

Serance  organizations  in  Canada  was  held  in  Toronto,  Ont., 
uly  15-18.  A  deputation  of  100,  including  prominent 
members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  called  upon  Hon.  A.  S. 
Hardy,  the  new  premier  of  Ontario,  to  learn  the  inten- 
tions of  his  government  regarding  the  pledge  given  by  Sir 
0.  Mowat  in  February,  1894,  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment would  enact  the  largest  amount  of  prohibition  con- 
sistent with  the  ruling  of  the  courts  on  the  pending  "test 
case''  (Vol.  4,  p.  175).  Mr.  Hardy  replied  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  privy  council,  not  being  explicit,  had  left  the 
matter  of  federal  and  provincial  jurisdiction  still  involved 
in  difficulty  and  doubt  (p.  409).  Apparently  the  only 
things  made  plain  were  that  the  province  could  maintain 
municipal  local  option,  and  could  not  prohibit  importa- 
tions, while  the  Dominion  government  could  enact  total 
prohibition.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  making  this  declara- 
tion: 

"This  is  a  temperance  government,  in  sympathy  iivith  the  tem- 
perance reform.  It  will  take  no  step  backward,  and  will  go  as  far 
forward  and  as  rapidly  forward  as  public  sentiment  will  warrant  and 
our  jurisdiction  allow." 

A  section  of  advanced  prohibitionists,  who  stand  for 
aggressive  and  direct  political  action  for  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  conservative 
and  non-partisan  friends  of  the  cause,  have  "bolted"  from 
the  Ontario  Alliance  executive,  finding  themselves  *^out 
of  harmony '' with  the  construction  placed  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Dominion  Alliance  formulated  in  1894, 

Miscellaneous. — Figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  show  that  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion  was  $35,- 
659,775,  there  being  a  gain  over  the  precedinsj  year  in 
revenue  from  customs,  excise,  postoffice,  and  public  works. 

Under  the  admirable  banking  system  of  the  Dominion, 
the  industries  of  Canada  during  the  recent  and  still-con- 
tinuing period  of  commercial  depression,  are  conceded  to 
have  had  all  the  currency  required  at  their  command — 
this  being  the  case  as  well  with  the  agriculturalist  as  with 
the  capitalist.  The  Dominion  notes  and  specie  issued  by 
the  receiver-general,  the   issues  of  the  chartered  banks. 
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uiid  tiio  deiKsits  under  the  postal  suvings-bHuk  system, 
funiiBh  a  currency  so  elustic  tnat  furniers  m  the  West  can 
borrow  money  nt  uboiit  ua  Iowa  rate  of  interest  and  in  as 
great  abundance  as  in  Ontario. 

Other  changes  in  the  Ontario  government  following 
the  eluvation  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy  to  the  premiership 
vacated  by  Sir  0.  Mowat  (p.  408),  were  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Uibson  from 
provincial  secretary  to 
commissioner  of  crown 
lands,  and  of  Mr.  W. 
D.  llalfour  from  speak- 
er to  provincial  secre- 
tary. The  death  of  Mr. 
l^alfonr  shortly  after 
assuming  the  oHice  of 
secretary,  created  a  va- 
cancy which  was  filled 
Angust  28  by  the  aiv 

rintment  of   Mr.  E. 
Davis. 

Sir  0.  Mowat,  min- 
ister of  justice,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  senate 
for  the  Quiute  district, 
in  July. 

Hon.     Edward 

Blake,   former  liberal 

icader,  now    anti-1'ar- 

neliitoM.  P.  for  South 

Longford ,     Ireland, 

HON.  BVDHBv  riBHKB,  was,  at  the  request,  it 

ciNADiAM  HisisTEH  ..F  A.iHuin.TriiE.       [g  saiii,  of  M,  Lauricr, 

appointed  in  August  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee 

of  the  imperial  privy  council. 

A  census  of  Manitoba  shows  the  present  population  of 
the  province  to  be  193,425,  as  compared  with  152.506  in 
1891 — an  increase  in  five  years  of  40,910,  or  twenty-seven 
per  cent. 

A  Canadian  counterpart  of  the  Chinese  question  in  the 
United  States  is  already  attracting  serious  attention  in  the 
Western  parts  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  now  11,000  Chinese  laborers  in  British  Columbia,  as 
against  34,000  whites.  The  Chinaman,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  everywhere  and  always  the  same.  The  Dominion 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  piissed  a  resolution  favoring 
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the  restriction  of  further  Chinese  immigration  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  tax  on  immigrants  from  150  to  $500  per 
head. 

At  an  artillery  contest  at  Shoeburyness,  Eng.,  early  in 
August,  a  Canadian  team  carried  off  the  Garrison  Queen^s 
prize  for  the  highest  score  in  the  stationary  and  moving 
target  competition.  They  also  won  third  prize  in  the 
Garrison  artillery  moving  target  competition. 

A  strike  of  telegraph  train  dispatchers  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  system  began  September  27.  Numer- 
ous grievances  were  complained  o/,  such  as  the  menial 
nature  of  some  of  the  services  exacted,  insufficiency  of 
pay,  length  of  hours,  etc.  But  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  C.  P.  R.  branch  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Teleg- 
raphers, instead  of  submitting  the  complaints  in  the 
regular  way,  namely,  to  the  divisional  superintendents 
first,  passed  by  those  officers  and  appealed  directly  to 
headquarters.  The  appeal  was  rejected,  not  on  its  merits, 
but  on  account  of  the  irregular  way  in  which  it  had  been 
made.  The  result  was  the  strike.  The  freight  service 
suffered  quite  severely;  and  some  irregularity  in  the  pas- 
senger service,  especially  west  of  Winnipeg,  was  occasioned. 
However,  through  mediation  of  a  committee  of  brother- 
hood engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  and  switchmen,  a 
compromise  was  at  length  reached,  and  on  October  7  the 
strike  was  formally  declared  off. 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  are  not  officially  published;  bat  it  is 
said  that  the  men  will  go  to  their  superintendents  for  redress  of 
grievances,  which  will  be  passed  up  to  higher  officials.  It  is  also  as- 
serted that  the  Brotherhoods  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Firemen,  C!on- 
ductors,  and  Brakemen  and  Switchmen,  will  see  that  the  telegraphers 
receive  proper  treatment  and  fnir  dealing  in  the  proposed  adjust- 
ment and  adoption  of  a  schedule,  and  will  see  that  the  grievances 
which  the  company  have  virtually  conceded  as  existing  are  remedied. 
The  operators,  except  those  guilty  of  acts  of  violence,  are  to  be  rein- 
stated, and  a  committee  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  men  have 
really  been  guilty,  if  they  are  charged.  The  "scabs"  are  to  be  util- 
ized only  in  filling  extra  positions  created  by  the  fall  business. 

On  the  night  of  September  1,  a  fire  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral hotel,  Vankleek  Hill,  Ont.,  caused  the  loss  of  five 
lives. 

MEXICO- 

On  July  13,  General  Porfirio  Diaz  was,  without  any 
opposition,  re-elected  president  for  the  four-year  term  be- 
ginning December  1.  He  received  every  vote  of  the 
22,000  electors  chosen  in  the  latter  part  of  June  (p.  412). 
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This  summer  has  seen  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  from  Coatzacoalcos  on 
the  bay  of  Campeachy  to  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Work  on  the  line  had  been  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way 
for  fifty-five  years,  the  first  concession  having  been  granted 
in  1841;  the  last,  in  1892,  to  the  London  (Eng.)  firm  of 
Stanhope,  Hampson  &  Corthell.  It  still  remains  to  pro- 
vide harbor  and  terminal  facilities  at  the  Atlantic  end, 
and  to  build  a  pier  stretching  out  to  deep  water  in  the  Pa- 
cific at  Santa  Cruz.  The  contract  for  this  work  has  also 
been  given  to  an  English  house. 

The  Yaqui  Uprising. — During  the  latter  half  of 
August  the  border  between  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nogales,  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  which 
necessitated  much  activity  and  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  both  Mexican  and  United  States  troops  for  the  keeping 
of  order.  On  the  morning  of  August  12,  a  band  of  about 
sixty  Yaquis  (commonly  called  Indians,  but  really  Aztecs), 
attacked  the  portion  of  the  town  of  Nogales  lying  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border.  A  fierce  fight  ensued,  in 
which  seven  Mexican  officers  and  citizens  were  slain,  the 
Yaquis  also  losing  about  as  many.  Some  of  the  latter 
fled  across  the  line  into  United  States  territory,  where 
they  were  joined  by  considerable  numbers  of  their  fellow 
tribesmen.  A  Mexican  pursuing  party  overtook  them  the 
same  day,  and  in  the  engagement  which  resulted  Captain 
Sanchez  of  the  Mexican  police  was  killed.  The  next  day 
a  considerable  force  of  Mexican  troops  under  Colonel  Kos- 
terlitski  started  on  the  trail  of  the  filibusters,  and  a  force 
of  United  States  cavalry  was  promptly  ordered  by  General 
Wheaton  to  patrol  the  border  districts.  No  further  at- 
tempt at  disturbance  by  the  Yaquis  was  reported. 

The  main  object  of  the  raiders  was  apparently  to  cap- 
ture the  arms,  ammunition,  and  money  m  the  Mexican 
custom-house  at  Nogales,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  start- 
ing a  revolution  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz. 

The  Yaquis  are  a  splendid  people  physically,  industrioas  agri- 
culturists, and,  when  not  at  war.  are  the  best  laborers  to  be  found 
in  the  state  of  Sonora.  As  a  people,  however,  they  appear  to  have 
had  long-standing  grievances  against  the  Mexican  government,  based 
on  a  long  history  of  armed  inroads  upon  them,  of  dispossessions  of 
coveted  lands,  of  conflicts  with  the  onerous  restrictions  of  Mexican 
political  law,  etc.  All  efforts  of  the  Mexicans  to  subdue  them  finally, 
have  been  in  vain. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  trouble  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  agitation  fomented  by  a  young  woman  named  Teresa 
Urrea  (Santa  Teresa),  who,  for  six  or  seven  years,  has  wrought 
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upon  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  Yaquis  by  posing  as  a  saint. 
She  performed  "miraculous"  cures,  and  under  ber  influence  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  by  hundreds  of  ignorant  Mexicans  to  her  home  in  the 
region  of  Hermoeillo.  These  pilgrimages  soon  became  serious  on  ac- 
count of  the  excitable  character  of  the  people,  and  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment sent  a  body  of  soldiers  to  make  the  girl  a  prisoner.  As  the 
fact  of  her  arrest  became  known,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment; and  at  last  the  girl  was  placed  on  board  a  train,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  guard,  was  escorted  to  the  United  States  border 
and  left  in  the  town  of  Nogales,  Ariz.  Hither  her  followers  resorted 
in  great  numbers,  and  she  continued  to  perform  many  wonderful 
cures.  Then  came  an  outbreak  of  Indians  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  in  which  she  led  the  revolt,  bearing  apparently  a  charmed 
life.  She  was  at  last  arrested  and  again  taken  across  the  United 
States  border,  with  the  injunction  never  to  return  to  Mexico.  For 
several  months  she  lived  in  a  small  town  on  the  Texas  side  of  the 
river,  near  El  Paso,  but  afterward  gathered  a  band  of  several  hun- 
dred ignorant  Mexicans,  crossed  the  river  into  Mexico,  and  proclaimed 
another  revolution.  This  was  overcome,  and  she  fled  back  across  the 
river,  taking  refuge  with  friends  in  Texas.  For  some  time  she  was 
quiet;  but  of  late  has  headed  another  army  of  fanatics,  who  believe  that 
sne  is  a  saint  delegated  by  Divine  will  to  lead  them  to  victory  in  a 
war  against  the  Mexican  government. 

United  States  troops  have  arrested  the  young  woman, 
her  father,  and  a  number  of  men  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  disturbance.  It  is  stated  that  her  father  is  the 
most  responsible  for  the  trouble^  as  she  does  just  about 
what  he  wants. 

JAMAICA. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a  fresh  uprising  of 
the  Maroons  in  the  island,  similar  to  that  of  last  year  (Vol. 
5,  p.  674),  occurred,  causing  much  anxiety  and  necessitat- 
ing the  dispatch  of  a  large  posse  of  police  to  the  disturbed 
scene.  The  periodical  revolts  of  this  half-civilized  moun- 
tain tribe  are  due  to  alleged  encroachments,  by  the  land- 
holders, upon  the  outlying  lands  of  the  Maroon  reservations. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Costa  Rica  has  become  a  gold-standard  country,  a  de- 
cree withdrawing  its  present  system  of  currency  having 
been  issued  in  July.  Advices  also  reported  that  a  law  had 
been  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  silver. 

Both  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  have  refused  to  join  the 
confederation  known  as  '*  The  Greater  Republic  {Repuhlica 
Mayor)  of  Central  America. '^  The  treaty  of  Amapala, 
upon  which  the  confederation  is  founded,  and  which  was 
outlined  in  Current  History  at  the  time  it  was  signed 
(Vol.  5,  p.  676),  was  finally  ratified  at  San  Salvador  on 

Vol.  6—48. 
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September  15,  by  representatives  of  Salyador,  Honduras, 
ana  Nicaragua. 

Late  in  September  it  was  announced  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  had  discovered  and  foiled  on  the  eve 
of  its  execution  a  plot  to  assassinate  President  Zelaya  and 
overthrow  the  present  administration.  Since  the  collapse 
of  the  recent  revolt  (p.  413^,  the  enemies  of  the  victorious 
president  and  a  consideraole  number  of  his  supporters, 
the  conservatives,  with  which  party  he  had  been  allied 
but  a  short  time  (p.  173),  joined  to  overthrow  him.  The 
conservative  malcontents  were  presumably  disappointed  in 
not  sharing  the  spoils  of  office.  The  plot  was  to  assault 
the  barracks  and  palace  simultaneously,  to  kill  the  presi- 
dent, and  to  destroy  the  barracks  with  dynamite  in  case 
the  assault  were  repulsed.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  con- 
spiracy were  arrested. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Argentina. — The  figures  of  the  census  taken  last 
year,  which  have  just  been  completed,  show  the  popula- 
tion on  May  10,  1895,  to  have  been  4,042,990,  an  increase 
of  2,218,776  since  the  census  of  1869,  or  an  annual  in- 
crease of  4.6  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  the  chief  cities  are:  Buenos  Ay  res,  663.854; 
Rosario,  93.584;  all  others,  helow  50,000.  The  density  of  population 
is  one  and  two- fifths  per  square  kilometre.  The  schools  number  2,774; 
libraries,  150;  newspapers,  etc.,  45;  hospitals,  129;  Catholic  churches, 
849;  non  Catholic  churches,  50;  theatres,  121;  flour  mills,  532;  sugar 
mills.  48;  sugar  plantations,  2,749;  vineyards.  6,513;  breweries.  44; 
distilleries,  108;  wine  factories,  852;  cattle,  12,316,037;  sheep,  63,611,- 
108;  hogs,  3,079,038. 

A  strike  involving  4,000  workmen  was  in  progress  in 
Buenos  Ayres  in  mid-August,  the  men  demanding  a  work- 
ing day  01  eight  hours. 

Chile. — The  election  of  Seflor  Errazuriz  (p.  415)  as 
president  for  a  five-year  term  in  succession  to  Admiral 
Don  Jorge  Montt,  who  became  president  in  November, 
1891,  on  the  collapse  of  the  Balmacedist  rebellion  (Vol.  1, 
pp.  445,  566),  was  ratified  in  the  Chilean  congress,  Sep- 
tember 3,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  60.  On  September  18  the 
new  president  was  formally  installed  in  office. 

In  September  the  Chilean  government  dispatched  a 
small  squadron  to  reassert  its  ownership  of  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  famous  as  the  scene  of  **  Robinson  Cru- 
soe's''  adventures.  The  island,  it  appears,  is  now  in- 
habited by  an  agricultural  colony  of  about  800  Swiss  and 
French  peasants,  who  have  heretofore  made  and  executed 
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their  own  laws,  but  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  all  dis- 
puted points  to  one  M.  Rodt,  a  Swiss,  as  arbitrator,  to  whom 
the  island  was  leased  by  Chile  in  1872,  and  through  whom 
the  colonists  were  induced  to  settle  there.  The  object  of 
the  government  in  reasserting  sovereignty  is  presumably  to 
remind  the  settlers  that  under  international  law  they  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Chile. 

Gold  Standard  Adopied,-^An  extremely  interesting 
account  of  the  experiences  of  Chile  under  a  silver  stand- 
ard and  the  recent  conversion  to  a  gold  standard  (Vol.  5, 
p.  410),  is  found  in  a  report  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Strobel, 
United  States  minister  at  Santiago,  on  **  Resumption  of 
Specie  Payment  in  Chile.''  Like  the  United  States,  Chile 
has  gone  through  stages  of  bimetallism  and  inconvertible 
paper.  Although  a  much  larger  producer  of  silver  than 
gold,  its  experience  has  brought  it  to  the  practically  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  the  gold  standard  is  the  best  for 
the  interests  of  the  country.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  some  of  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Strobel,  bearing  on 
the  course  of  wages  and  prices  during  the  silver  period: 

The  peso  is  supposed  to  be  worth  45  pence;  but  in  1875  it  was 
worth  43f  pence,  in  1885  it  was  worth  26  pence,  and  in  1895  it  was 
worth  but  from  13  pence  to  17  pence.  During  this  period,  while  the 
money  of  the  country  was  depreciating,  and  when,  therefore,  its 
purchasing  power  was  growing  less,  wages  increased,  but  not  nearly 
at  the  rate  at  which  the  peso  decreased.  In  1875,  for  example,  some 
mechanics  received  from  3  to  4^  pesos  a  day;  a  carpenter  received 
from  8  to  4  pesos;  a  laborer,  from  1^  to  If  pesos.  In  1895  the  me- 
chanic who  had  received  from  3  to  4^  pesos  received  from  4|  to  6^, 
while  the  carpenter  received  from  4  to  5,  and  the  laborer  from  2^  to 
3.  But  the  higher  wages  were  not  worth  nearly  so  much  to  the  re- 
cipients as  the  lower  wages  had  been;  for  a  while  in  1875  the  peso 
was  worth  nearly  its  full  value,  in  1895  4f  pesos  were  equivalent  to 
1.79,  and  6^  pesos  were  worth  only  2.46  pesos  of  full  value.  The 
laborer,  instead  of .  being  able  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
value  of  nearly  1^  pesos  with  a  day's  wage  in  1895,  procured  goods  to 
the  value  of  only  about  .85  of  a  peso,  although  in  the  first  instance 
his  day's  wage  was  1^  pesos,  and  in  the  latter  2^  pesos.  When  he  re- 
ceived If  pesos  his  daily  wage  purchased  for  him  food  and  other  com- 
modities of  the  value  of  alx)ut  1.70  pesos;  in  1895,  when  his  day's 
wage  was  3  pesos,  it  purchased  only  1.13  pesos'  worth  of  goods. 

Ecuador. — The  revolution  under  General  Vega,  which 
broke  out  last  quarter  (p.  416)  lasted  until  near  the  end  of 
August.  This  is  only  one  of  several  insurrections  fostered 
by  clerical  leaders  against  which  General  Alfaro  has  had 
to  fight  since  his  accession  to  the  presidency  last  year  as 
the  representative  of  liberalism  (Vol,  5,  p.  679).  The 
present  rebellion,  however,  became  very  formidable,  for, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  mountains  and  sparsely 
inhabited  districts  around  Quito,  it  was  centred  at  Cuenca, 
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from  which  point  the  rebels  held  sway  over  Assuay  and 
neighboring  provinces.  Late  in  July  General  Alfaro 
again  took  the  field  in  person  and  opened  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign. On  the  24th  a  sharp  battle  was  fought  near  San 
Miguel  de  Chimbo,  the  rebels  bein^  forced  to  fall  back 
on  Cuenca.  On  August  12,  near  this  point,  a  column  of 
rebels  was  defeated  by  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Alfa- 
ro's  army,  whereupon  General  Vega  concentrated  all  his 
forces  at  Cuenca.  The  capture  of  this  stronghold  on 
August  22  definitely  crushed  the  rebellion.  General  Vega 
surrendered  after  a  few  hours  of  brave  resistance.  The 
government  troops  entered  the  city  on  the  next  day;  and 
the  victorious  president  issued  immediately  a  decree  grant- 
ing a  general  amnesty  to  the  rebels  and  a  delay  of  three 
days  for  them  to  surrender  their  arms. 

During  September  Ecuador  suffered  from  one  or  two 
incursions  of  guerilla  malcontents  from  across  the  Peru- 
vian border. 

Peru. — By  the  middle  of  July,  the  rebel  leader  in  the 
province  of  Loreto,  General  Seminario  ^p.  416),  had  de- 
termined to  surrender;  and  (juiet  had  oeen  restored  at 
I(^uitos,  a  few  malcontents  having  fled  to  the  interior  dis- 
tricts. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  an  important  conspiracy 
against  the  Pierola  administration  was  discoverea  and 
foiled  by  the  authorities  at  Lima.  About  forty  arrests 
were  made.  The  conspirators  included  among  their  num- 
bers, it  is  said,  ex-President  Caceres  and  some  of  the  most 
prominent  people  of  the  republic. 

Gold  mines  of  great  value  have  been  discovered  in  the 
l)rovince  of  Carabaya,  department  of  Puno,  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  part  of  the  republic.  They  are  in  the  region 
which  supplied  the  ancient  Incas  with  their  boundless 
stores  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Yeneznela. — This  republic  has  followed  the  example 
of  Chile  in  adopting  the  gold  standard.     This  was  done, 
by  constitutional  amendment  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  I 
for  a  depreciated  currency.     Congress  assented  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  president;  and  the  several  states  have 
ratified  the  action  of  congress. 
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Parliamentary  Procedings. — The  important  meas- 
ures passed  during  the  quarter  were  very  few.  One  was 
the  Agricultural  I^tes  bill  (pp.  i'iO,  421),  ODe  of  tliose  un- 
desiraole  yet  not  always  avoidable  laws  whose  aim  is  to 
placate  a  class  of  the  population  for  some  grievance  or  to 
indemnify  it  for  some  disadvantage.  It  will  probably 
serve  a  temporary  pur- 

Sose,    The  Education  r- 
ill  seems  to  be  beyond 
revival  for  the  present. 
The  Irish  Land 
fit//.— This  bill    (pp. 
421,  422)  had  a  stormy 
course  in  both  houses. 
Coming  up  in  the  com- 
mons in  July,  a  month    - 
after  it  had  passed  its 
second  reading,  it  was 
met   by   a  harassing    ' 
attack  from  the  lib- 
erals.    But  a  greater 
danger  awaited  its 
committee  stage — the 
loading  it  with  amend- 
ments.    Thcae^ — pro-   | 
posed  mostly  in  the  in-  I 
terest  of  the  landlords,  E 
and  some  with  seeming 
intention  to  wreck  the 
bill    by    rousing    the  |_ 
opposition  of  the  Iriali 

national) s t s — b u r-  ,.„,b..,,,j „„*,',"  "«« "ir<"vt^  uNrnwiB. 
dened  it  with  an  in- 
congruous and  unmanageable  mass.  TlieOuku  of  Abercorn 
and  other  conservatives  had  early  nhargpd  it  with  concealing 
a  principle  of  conGscation.  The  hill  was  threatened  with 
the  same  fate  that  had  befallen  the  Kdncation  bill — the  fate 
of  being  stifled  under  amendments,  the  amendments  in 
the  former  case  due  to  unwise  advocacy,  in  this  case  per- 
haps to  hostile  strategy.  In  view  of  the  peril,  on  July  14, 
the  government  withdrew  a  large  part  of  the  amendments 
which  they  had  adopted,  relating  to  procedure  before  land 
courts  and  defining  improvements  by  tenant  or  landlord 
on  landed  property.  This  was  hailed  by  the  opposition 
aa  an  acknowledgment  of  discomfiture:  whatever  it  was  it 
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proved  to  be  the  first  step  toward  saving  the  bill.     The 
London  Times  (conservative)  charged  Mr.  Balfour's  sacri- 
fice of  the  ameiidmentB  to  bad  management;  The  Sland- 
ard  (also  cniiscrvative)  advised  tlie  government  to  drop 
the  bill.     It  is  a  political  fashion  at  this  session  to  attrib- 
ute anything   startling  to    Mr.    Chamberlain:    it    is  not 
known  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  a  prevalent 
theory   that  the  re- 
sponsible   cause   for 
tne  withdrawal  was 
Mr.      Chamberlain's 
support  of  T.  W.  KuB- 
sell,  Ulster    unionist 
leader,  in  his    strong 
criticism    of    the 
.amendments.     Sir 
William     Harcourt 
found   the  occasion 
i  available  for  one  of 
his  brilliant  speeches 
'   denouncing  the  gov- 
ernment   for   gross 
mismanagement.  Mr, 
Chamberlain    re- 
sponded vigorously  in 
its  dpfpnsc. 

On  .luly  20  the 
govornment.  finding 
urgency  necessary, 
procured  the  passing 
of  a  motion  (^fDfl  votes 

TISPOFNT  A-limHtRliB.  tO     lOli)     alloWlUg     ftll- 

inni>(inNiKi.ij>ii OP  iREi.ANi..  night  sessions.     On 

.July  22  the  government  was  defeated  (9!)  to  8li)  on  a  minor 
clause  of  the  bill.  On  July  24,  the  house  of  commons 
discussed  the  hill  through  the  night,  and,  after  passing 
it  through  the  committee  stage,  adjourned  at  5.25  A.  M. 
On  July  !;!!)- the  hill — vigorously  attacked  as  unjust  to 
the  landlords  in  speeches  by  two  conservative  Irish 
landlords,  and  very  mildly  defended  by  two  Irish  mem- 
bers as  ameliorating  In  a  small  degree  the  condition 
of  Irish  tenants — was  passed  to  its  tlilrd  reading  without 
a  division.  In  the  lords,  as  in  the  commons,  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  this  measure  of  a  constTvative  gov- 
ernment were  leading  tories:  some  amendmeiits  were  car- 
ried  against  the   government.     On   August  'lO  the  bill 
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passed  its  third  reading,  with  amendments  which  neces- 
sitated its  return  to  the  commons.  The  debate  and  the 
mutilated  bill  which  resulted,  were  regarded  as  equiya- 
lent  to  a  government  defeat,  as  damaging  to  the  conserva- 
tive party,  and  even  as  endangering  the  tenure  of  office  of 
some  members  of  the  administration,  notably  Mr.  Balfour. 
But  the  officials  showed  no  special  concern.  Lord  Salis- 
bury took  no  part  in  the  debate.  Lord  Rosebery  and 
many  liberal  peers  upheld  the  ministry.  On  August  12 
the  lower  house  reamended  the  bill,  and  in  this  form  it 
was  passed  by  the  lords  the  next  day,  and  became  law — 
the  peers  relieving  the  situation  by  their  concessions.  The 
same  day  parliament  was  prorogued. 

The  session  as  a  whole,  though  orderly,  disappointed 
the  country  and  lessened  the  credit  of  the  ministry.  With 
their  great  majority  they  accomplished  very  little,  and 
that  little  offended  many  of  their  supporters.  They  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  being  injudicious  in 
framing  bills,  incautious  in  parliamentary  strategy,  com- 
promising in  concessions  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  and  grossly  lacking  in  assiduity  and  attention  to 
business.  However,  the  great  conservative  alliance  can- 
not yet  be  said  to  be  in  any  danger. 

Two  features  of  this  parliament  are  significant  and 
surprising:  that  the  lords  showed  themselves  less  readily 
controlled  by  the  ministry  than  are  the  commons;  and 
that  a  conservative  government  was  found  upholding  the 
lower  house  against  the  upper. 

Proposed  Legislation  for  Ireland. — While  the 
government  is  not  expected  to  touch  at  present  (perhaps 
not  till  1901)  the  readjustment,  and  lessening,  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  Ireland  in  parliament,  they  are  reported  to 
be  preparing  now  a  bill  for  a  new  system  of  local  adminis- 
tration within  that  island. 

Lord  Boseberj's  Resignation.— On  October  6  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  liberal 
party,  in  a  letter  characterized  by  directness  and  dignity. 
Though  the  occasion  for  this  step  was  found  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  demand  for  intervention  in  behalf  of  Ar- 
menia, recently  developed  in  a  portion  of  the  liberal  party, 
its  causes  were  various  and  of  earlier  origin  and  far  larger 
scope.  Lord  Rosebery  calls  attention  to  his  diversity 
of  views  from  those  of  the  large  portion  of  the  liberal 
party  who  are  demanding  forcible  intervention  to  stop  the 
Turkish  atrocities,  and  who  have  on  their  side  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's   "matchless    authority. ''    This  difference  leaves 
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Lord  Rosebery  without  "explicit  support/'  He  makes 
no  complaint  of  this,  but  regards  it  as  indicating  that  it 
is  best  for  the  party  and  for  himself  that  he  should  be  free 
to  speak  and  the  party  free  to  act. 

Lord  Bosebery's  retirement  calls  forth  no  blame;  and, 
though  unexpected  at  this  time,  it  occasions  little  sur- 
prise. His  leadership  has  for  some  months  been  merely 
nominal.  His  genial  spirit,  his  unselfish  and  patriotic 
motive,  his  sincerity  as  a  leader,  his  intellectual  force,  and 
his  brilliancy  and  effectiveness  in  public  address,  all  are 
appreciated  and  admired.  But  the  impression  in  a  few 
minds  at  the  start  that,  as  the  liberal  leader,  he  would  be 
a  good  man  out  of  his  place,  is  thought  to  have  become 
quite  general  in  the  party.  Not  only  was  he  a  peer  of  the 
realm  doing  a  work  specifically  appropriate  to  a  com- 
moner; the  earl  was  also  of  a  nature  that  does  not  take  it- 
self, a  party,  or  the  world,  with  much  show  of  seriousness; 
whereas  his  party,  at  least  just  now,  must  take  itself 
and  all  affairs  quite  seriously,  or  else  take  itself  off  the 
field.  It  was  a  case  of  misfit,  with  no  blame  to  the  earl, 
and  many  thanks  for  his  kind  and  able  service.  The 
question  of  succession  belongs  in  the  next  Quarter:  the 
logical  and  almost  inevitable  successor  is  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  who,  as  a  parliamentary  leader,  has  probably  no  su- 
perior in  the  British  Isles. 

Irish  Affairs. — Besides  the  enactment  of  the  Irish 
land  law  in  parliament,  the  chief  topics  of  Irish  interest 
(luring  the  quarter  are  here  noted. 

Irish  Race  Convention, — At  Dublin,  on  September  1, 
2.000  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  met  in  a  three  days'  convention  to  formulate 
a  platform  on  which  all  Irish  factions  could  stand  together 
and  act  unitedly  for  Irish  home  rule.  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.  P.,  called  the  convention  to  order;  and,  on  his  nomi- 
I  nation,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  O'Donnell,  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Raphoe,  was  chosen  permanent  chairman.  A 
telegram  was  read  from  the  Pope  expressing  his  hope  for 
cessation  of  the  differences  among  the  Irish  factions.  Elo- 
quent speeches  were  made,  urging  union  under  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  Among  the  speakers  were  Hon,  Edward 
Blake,  M.  P.,  John  Dillon,  M.  P.  (leader  of  the  Irish 
parliamentary  party),  Michael  Davitt,  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
William  O'Brien,  and  Justin  McCarthy.  The  convention 
effected  little  in  quelling  dissension.  It  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dillonite  faction  (anti-Parnellite),  and  its 
moat  noticeable  effect  was  its  virtual  recognition  of  that 
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aa  the  true  Irish  party.  Consequently  Mr.  Kedmond  and 
his  Parnellites,  aud  Mr.  Healyand  his  followers,  have  de- 
nonnced  it  as  partisan  in  its  spirit,  and  as  designed  chiefly 
to  stimulate  the  lessening  flow  of  money  from  abroad.  Its 
record  shows  no  attempt  to  probe  the  cauges  of  the  fierce 
antagonism,  nor  any  suggestion  of  a  remedy.  Its  effect 
does  not  promise  to  be  helpful  to  the  home-rule  cause. 

7mA  DynamHe 
Conspiralorg. — A  bou  t 
the  end  of  August  the 
British  government 
released  from  jail  four 
of  the  "  dynamiters  " 
who  had  been  con- 
victed in  1883of  trea- 
Bon-felony.  They  had 
been  connected  with 
the  making  and  using 
of  explosives  for  blow- 
ing  up  buildings  in 
London,  and  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprigon- 
ment  for  life.  The 
four  were  Thomas 
Devaney,  John  Daly, 
Albert  (ieorge  TrVhite- 
head,  and  ilr.  Thonins 
<ia11aghcr,  formerlvot 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  All 
were  in  feeble  health, 
and  all  except  John 
Daly  were  showing  thiotuyhb.lt,  «.  p.. 

signs  of  insanity,    Se-  abtij-abnbi.i-ite, 

vere  attacks  nn  the  ^oveniinent  for  this  release,  by  some 
conservativemembersof  the  house  of  commons,  called  forth 
an  oflicial  explanation  that  it  was  based  entirely  on  a 
medical  report  that  longer  confinement  would  be  fatal  to 
the  prisoners. 

The  arrest  of  another  set  of  four  dynamite  conspira- 
tors in  France.  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands,  on  Septum- . 
ber  13  and  13,  supplied  the  newspapers  of  Europe  and 
America  with  a  highly  sensational  topic.  One  of  the  four 
was  Patrick  J.  Tynan  (arrested  at  Boulogne,  France), 
whom  the  police  had  been  tracking  for  fourteen  years  aa 
the  notorious  and  mysterious  "  \o.  1,"  the  head  of  the 
atrocious  Fenian  plot  which  wrought  the  murder  of  Lord 
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Frederick  Cavenditih  and   Mr.   T.  H.  Burke  in  PhtenSs 
park,  Dublin,  in  Maj;,  188;!.     A   revard   of  i^o.OOO  had 
ueen  offered  at  that  time  for  his  Apprehension.     Papers 
found  on  the  other  three  prisoners  showed  them  to  b«  in 
communication  with  Tynaii,  who  had  been  traced  as  ar- 
riving in  August  from  \ew  York:  they  were  also  ahovn 
to  be  connected  with  the  secret  manufacture  of  explosives 
in  the  suburbs  of  Antwerp,  and 
to  have  infernal  machines  in  their 
possession.  All  the  men  had  been 
"shadowed"  by  English   detec- 
tives. 

Wild   and    startling  rumors 
almost  immed  iately  filled  the  air. 
The  London  detectives  had  for 
some  time  believed  that  a  Fenian 
t  plot  for   dynamite   outrages  in 
I  Great  Britain   was  being    con- 
l  cocted    in    the   United    States. 
Police    reports    from    Glasgow, 
'    where  Edward   Bell,  one  of  the 
four  men  in  custody  had  been 
■iR  iDHiiHi)  wnidioK,         arrested,  enlarge*!  the  Irish  plot 
nnmHii  AMiiJiHiAiiciit  TO  FiiAKcs.  into  an  intercontinental  combi- 
nation of  Kenian-i,  Russian  nihilists  in  the  United  States, 
ami  anarchists  in  various  countries,  to  introduce  a  reign 
of  terror  with  London  as  its  first  centre.     The  visit  of  tne 
czar  of  Russia  to  Queen  Victoria  was  to  he  availed  of  for 
tlieir  destruction  with  that  of  the  British  royal  family  by 
dynamite  explosion,  either  at  Ijondon  or  at  Balmoral  castle. 
Very  soon,  however,  tliia  wondrous  story  began  to  be 
clouded  with  doubt.     Tynan's  relations  declared  that  ho 
was  not  "No.  1."     Afen   who   had  known  him  in   New 
York  reported  that  he  was  too  much  given  to  drink,  and 
to  loud  talk  in  public  places  about  the  terrible  things  that 
ho  woulil  do,  to  be  tho  man  selected  for  such  a  desperate 
enterprise.     Observers  of  Russian  nihilism  declared  that 
nihilists  and  the  Irish  revolutionists  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon either   in  theories  or  in   methods.     Anarchists  are 
.known  to  avoid  concert,  and  to  act  as  individuals.    There 
WHS  even  a  rumor  tliat  Tynan  was  merely  a  stool-pigeon  of 
the  English  police.     The  general  opinion  thus  far  tends  to 
discredit  a  large  part  of  the  current  rumors,  finding  little 
definitely  proved  beyond   the  fact  of  a  clumsy  and  mis- 
managed dynamite  plot  involving  a  few  Irish- Americans, 
whoso  chief  object  may  have  been  to  make  a  basis  for  ap- 
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Seal  for  contributions.  The  Irish  in  America  as  a  body 
ave  now  nothing  but  enmity  for  dynamiters.  At  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  the  French  eovemment  had  not  yet  acceded 
to  the  British  request  for  Tynan's  extraditiou. 

Amnenty  Riot. — The  old  antagonism  in  Ireland  between 
Roman  Catliolics and  Protestants,  heightened  by  the  polit- 
ical differences  on  the  question  of  home  nilc,  displayed  itself 
in  Belfaston  September  1?.  An  immense  nationalist  pro- 
cession, makingadem- 
onstration  in  favor  of 
granting  amnesty  to 
all  Irish  political  pris- 
oners, came  into  colli- 
sion with  a  jeering  mob 
which  also  threw  a  few 
stones.  A  fierce  fight 
resulted,  which  was 
ended  by  the  police 
charging  with  batons. 
The  magistrates,  fear- 

the  fight  toward  even- 
ing, ordered  troops  in 
readiness.  Several 
mobs  which  gathered 
to  attack  the  return- 
ing procession,  were 
balked  by  the  police 
turning  its  march  into 
a  different  route. 

VictoriaV  Lon^ 
lleign.— On  Septem- 
ber   23    the  queen's  lokd  RfmrnT"  nr  KinnAHAB. 
reign  became  the  long-  fobhrbli  comhanhkh  ut  thk  nm-nAii  rircbb 

est  in  British  liistory  ™  '""'*■ 

— 59  years,  3  months,  3  daj.s,  from  its  beginning  on  June  20, 
18;J7,  when  her  age  was  eighteen  years.  The  next  longest 
was  that  of  her  grandfather  (<eorge  111.  She  ha&  seen  her 
empire  enlarge  till  now  (including  the  British  Isles  with  40,- 
000,000  people)  it  comprises  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
10,000,000  square  miles,  and  300,000,000people,  one-fourth 
of  the  human  race.  Her  wide  sovereignty,  though  in  one 
view  nominal,  is  in  the  truest  view  real  and  strong  because 
establishing  itself  in  those  moral  forces  which  profonndly 
confirm  dominion  and  ultimately  command  events.  This 
queen  has  had  such  steadfastness  of  principle  and  such 
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wise  discernment  of  her  times^  that  the  reign  stands  as  pre- 
eminent in  purity  and  prosperity  as  in  length.  By  the 
queen's  request  the  official  celebration  was  deferred  till  in 
1897  the  reign  shall  have  completed  its  sixtieth  year. 

Miscellaneous. — Queen     Victoria's    granddaughter. 

Princess  Maude  of  Wales,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  was  married  on  July  22,  by  the  archbishop  of 

•  Canterbury,  in  the  roval  chapel  in  Buckingham  palace, 

!  to  Prince  Charles  of  fienmark,  son  of  the  crown  prince 

and  grandson  of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Edmund  John  Monson, 
British  ambassador  to  Austria,  was  appointed  in  August 
to  succeed  Lord  Dufferin  as  ambassador  to  France.  Sir 
Edmund,  born  in  1834,  and  graduated  at  Oxford,  has  had 
an  experience  of  forty  years  in  diplomatic  and  consular 
service.  At  one  time  he  was  in  Washington  as  secretary 
to  Lord  Lyons.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  British  minister  to 
Holland,  is  to  succeed  Sir  Edmund  Monson  at  Vienna. 

On  August  15  Lord  Salisbury  was  installed  at  Dover, 
as  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  office  is  a  "  digni- 
fied sinecure." 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Wolseley,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  seems  to  hold  the  queen's  East  Indian 
soldiers  in  low  esteem.  To  the  Indian  military  commis- 
sion he  said:  "I  should  not  like  to  fight  the  army  of 
France  or  Germany  or  any  other  army  with  Indian  troops.*' 
This  remark  has  caused  indignant  protest  from  many  mili- 
tary officials  who  attribute  it  to  unworthy  motives,  while 
others  class  it  among  remarks  that  fill  a  place  which  there 
was  no  necessity  for  filling. 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  oldest  military  organization  on  the 
American  continent  (organized  1637,  and  patterned  after 
the  London  company  of  similar  name),  sailed  from  Boston 
on  June  29,  and  landed  at  Liverpool  on  July  7.  Some  of 
the  members  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. The  company  were  guests  by  invitation  of  the  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  of  London;  and  the  visit  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  gratifying  events  of 
recent  years.  In  some  respects  it  is  without  a  parallel. 
The  Boston  company  has  had  in  its  historic  ranks  govern- 
ors, senators,  judges,  generals — the  best  blood  of  the  state. 
From  the  first  moment  of  their  landing,  they  were  received 
with  a  welcome  and  a  hospitality  overwhelming  in  warmth 
and  profuseness.  From  the  populace  in  the  streets  to  the 
royal  family,  all  England  seemed  bent  on  showing  them 
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friendliness  and  honor.  Fifty  thousand  people  (eight 
thousand  troops)  were  waiting  to  greet  them  at  liiverpool, 
and  their  passage  through  London  was  with  continuous 
and  enthusiastic  cheering.  At  banquets  given  to  them 
(and  one  by  them  to  their  hosts)  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
others  of  the  royal  family  were  present  with  a  most  dis- 
tinguished company;  and  at  the  military  review  at  Alder- 
shot — a  special  honor  to  them — the  highest  officers  of  the 
British  army  received  them.  The  queen  entertained 
them  at  Windsor;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Marlborough 
House.  Their  march  through  London  streets  (by  special 
permission)  with  weapons  unsheathed,  drums  beating, 
colors  flying,  was  the  first  instance  in  history  of  foreign 
soldiery  marching  full-armed  on  English  soil.  The  visit 
has  international  importance  as  at  once  indicating  and 
strengthening  the  bond  of  kinship  and  friendship  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

luter national    Socialist    Congress.— The    fourth 

Congress  of  International  Socialist  Workers  and  Trade 
Unions  was  in  session  in  London,  Eng.,  July  27-August 
1.  The  previous  meeting-places  were  at  Paris  in  1889, 
Brussels  in  1891  rVol.  1,  p.  371),  and  Zurich  in  1893 
(Vol.  3,  p.  682).  The  Paris  congress  of  1889  marked  a 
revival  of  the  international  labor  gatherings  which  had 
not  been  held  since  the  fall  of  the  Commune.  It  decreed 
the  periodicity  of  congresses  and  the  holding  of  a  labor 
day  in  Europe  on  every  first  of  May.  The  assemblies  of 
Brussels  and  Zurich  prepared  the  program  of  international 
socialism;  and,  through  the  creation  of  a  general  labor  bu- 
reau in  every  country,  they  furnished  to  the  syndicates  and 
groups  an  effective  organism  for  correspondence  and  mut- 
ual relations.  So  much  of  the  time  of  the  London  con- 
gress of  1896  was  wasted  in  stormy  dissensions,  that  the 
practical  utility  of  such  polyglot  gatherings  is  in  some 
quarters  seriously  questioned. 

About  800  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Among  the  American  delegates  were 
Lucien  Sanial  of  New  York,  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance;  and  Mathew  Maguire  of  New  Jersey,  vice- 
presidential  candidate  of  the  socialist-labor  party. 

The  regular  congress  was  preceded  on  July  26  (Sunday)  by  a 
"peace  demonstration  "  in  Hyde  Park,  which  was  cut  short  by  a  rain 
storm  after  a  resolution  had  been  unanimously  carried,  asserting  that 
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the  one  common  enemy  of  the  workers  of  different  nationalities,  who 
have  no  quarrel  among  themselves,  is  the  capitalist  and  landlord  class 
— which  class  must  be  abolished  before  anything  can  be  done  for 
peace. 

-  The  first  three  days*  proceedings  were  merely  a  disorderly  wrangle 
over  the  question  of  admitting  professed  anarchists  as  delegates, 
though  they  came  duly  accredited  as  representatives  of  trades  unions. 
The  English  and  German  delegates,  except  those  from  the  British 
independent  labor  party,  were  opposed  to  allowing  anarchists  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions  or  votes;  and  the  first  day's  meeting  was  ad- 
journed in  disorder.  Next  day  the  resolutions  of  the  Zurich  congress, 
excluding  anarchists,  were  upheld.  The  third  day  the  question  was 
again  opened,  the  anarchists  being  in  attendance  though  nominally 
excluded,  and  voting  as  trades  unionists.  This  session  also  broke  up 
in  disorder  owing  to  an  expression  of  sentiment  from  the  French  so- 
cialists and  the  American  delegates,  in  favor  of  a  separation  of  so- 
cialists from  anarchists.  On  the  fourth  day  the  anarchists  withdrew. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  congratulating  the  working  classes  in 
Russia  upon  their  having  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  working  peoplethrough  - 
out  the  world,  and  sent  delegates  to  the  congress,  and  wishing  them 
success  in  their  struggle  against  ])olitical  tyranny.  A  declaration  for 
universal  suffrage  and  for  one  adult  vote  was  supplemented  by  one  to 
the  effect  that  the  representatives  thus  chosen  must  be  independent 
of  existing  political  parties.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of 
free  education  from  kindergarten  to  university,  and  further  declar- 
ing that  children  should  not  be  exempt  from  attendance  at  school 
until  they  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  James  Eeir  Hardie 
argued  that  whatever  expense  the  maintenance  of  scholars  and  their 
university  education  would  be,  it  would  be  followed  by  compensation 
in  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals.  The  congress  adopted, 
after  a  little  discussion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  organization 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  committee 
and  international  bureau  of  information.  A  series  of  resolutions  de- 
claring in  favor  of  the  alK)lition  of  standing  armies  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  together  with  abolition  of  the 
capitalist  class,  against  secret  treaties,  in  favor  of  the  socialization  of 
industry,  and  in  favor  of  amnesty  to  political  prisoners,  was  carried. 
The  agrarian  question  was  discussed,  but  practically  left  open,  since 
the  congress  could  di.scover  no  solution  for  it  suitable  to  all  countries. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  difficulty,  it  affirmed  the  principle  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  land  question  was  in  socialism,  that  land  every 
where  was  to  be  nationalized  and  cultivated  by  society  for  the  com- 
mon interest.  It  was  also  decided  to  exclude  anarchists  from  the 
next  congress,  which  will  meet  in  (Germany  in  1899  if  political  con- 
ditions admit;  otherwise,  in  Paris,  France,  in  1900. 

In  a  word,  the  congress  virtually  reaffirmed  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  previous  congresses.  It  confirmed  the 
opposition  to  anarchism.  And,  from  a  political  point  of 
view  in  both  Europe  and  America,  it  confronted  all  the 
old  parties  with  the  possible  prospect  of  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent organization  of  labor. 

British  Trades  tTnion  Congress,— The  twenty- 
ninth  annual  Trades-Union  Congress  of  Great  Britain  met 
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in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  September  7-12.  There  were  342 
delegates  present,  representing  171  societies  and  about 
1,000,000  workmen. 

A  discussion  of  the  qaestion  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Trades-Union  congress  in  future  to  identify  itself  with  such  a  gather- 
ing as  the  recent  international  socialist  congress  in  London  (see 
above),  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  all  future  international 
congresses  should  be  constituted  by  "  representatives  from  bona  fide 
labor  organizations,"  and  that  delegation  should  be  determined  on 
the  lines  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress. 

Many  other  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  among  them  resolutions 
of  the  following  nature:  In  favor  of  payment  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment and  of  returning  officers'  expenses;  commending  trade  unionism 
and  co-operation  to  workers;  affirming  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  British  industries  to  nationalize  land,  mines,  minerals, 
royalty  rents,  and  railways,  and  to  municipalize  all  water,  artificial 
light,  and  tramway  undertakings,  as  well  as  all  docks,  wharves,  and 
warehouses;  calling  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  all  government 
contracts,  providing  that  all  paper -and  other  goods  supplied  (if  ob- 
tainable in  the  United  Kingdom)  should  be  of  British  or  Irish  pro- 
duction, and  demanding  that  all  paper  of  foreign  manufacture  of- 
fered for  sale  in  Great  Britain  should  bear  a  water  mark  designating 
its  identity;  condemning  the  custom  prevailing  in  government  dock- 
yards of  putting  laborers  on  the  work  of  skilled  mechanics  in  the  con- 
struction of  government  ships;  and  demanding  the  abolition  of  child 
labor  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  of  all  night  labor  under  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

GERMANY, 

Tho  Cabinet  Crisis. — Germany  has  recently  passed 
through  a  crisis  involving  grave  constitutional  issues,  and 
threatening  a  struggle  between  crown  and  people  of  a 
nature  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  in  Britain  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  From  a  constitutional  and  historical  point 
of  view,  the  present  German  emperor's  conception  of  the 
prerogatives  attaching  to  his  j)erson  would  make  him 
rightfully  belong  to  a  period  contemporaneous  with  thg,t 
of  the  Tudors  or  early  Stuarts  in  England.  However, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  empire  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag,  there  have  been  really 
important  limitations  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereigns,  though  the  final,  full  recognition  of  the 
constitutional  principle  is  hindered  by  the  hereditary  con- 
servatism of  William  II.,  the  political  conditions  which 
necessitate  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army,  and 
the  general  prevalence  among  the  people  of  habits  of  mili- 
tary submissiveness.. 

The  recent  crisis  came  about  in  this  way: 

A  plan  of  reform  in  the  code  of  military  procedure  for  the  trial 
of  military  offenses,  particularly  in  the  way  of  making  public  the 
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[iroceedioini  of  military  courts — which  reform  liad  been  adopted  in 
moat  of  the  states  of  the  empire  and  was  now  lieing  called  for  b; 
Prussia — had  l^een  submitted  to  the  emperor  by  (Jeneral  Bronsart 
von  Scliellendorf,  miniBter  of  war.  The  emperor  rejected  it,  acting, 
it  is  said,  under  the  advice  ot  instiKHtion  of  General  von  Hahnke, 
head  ot  tim  "Military  Cabinet,"  an  irresponsible  body  supposed  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  war  ministry,  but  unknown  to  the  ooDStitutlon 
and  the  lawc,  and  yet  exercising  control  over  everything  relating  to 
the  nomination,  promotion,  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  Ueneral 
von  Schellendorf  rmigned. 
refusing-  Inager  to  submit 
D  what  was  practically  a 
UHUrpstion  of  the  military 
administrative  rights  be- 
Innging  to  the  constitu- 
tional cabinet.  <Jhancelh>r 
von  Hohenlohe.  too,  re- 
tired to  bis  MtatM,  and 
rumors  of  his  intended 
resignation  were  thick. 
The  vacant  post  of  war 
minister  was  Ailed  by  the 
appointment  of  General 
in  Gossler.  of  whom  little 
(S  known  except  that  he 
had  defended  the  army  bill 
ot  18112  (Vol.  a.  p.  368). 
There  was  wide  and  intense 
excitement.      The  press. 

paperti,  excepting  the  aemi- 

official  organs,  joined  in  the 

chorus  of  popular  dissent 

aroused  by  the   emperor's 

'on.     It  looked  as  if  an 

n  coniiict  between   the 

ivn   and   the   Kelchstag 

would  be  precipitated. 

However,  after  about  ■ 
pRiNrE  voH  HoHENiAqE.  WBuk's  Waiting,   the  em- 

*  '^  '       *  "'  peror  bowed  to  the   sway 

of  public  opinion;  and  all  immediate  daD^er  was  over.  A  note  in 
the  otDcial  paper  announced  that  his  majesty  was  desirous  ot  sub- 
mitting a  project  of  reform  io  tbe  code  of  military  procedure  to  the 
federaF  council  in  the  fall,  on  the  line  of  reforms  outlined  by  the 
chancellor  in  tbe  Keichstag  in  May. 

Ill  a  word,  the  crisis  was  based  on  a  direct  issue  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  constitution.  Power  to  gov- 
ern the  army  otherwise  than  through  constitutional  chan- 
nels, wonld  be  practically  absolute  power.  To  have  in- 
sisted on  its  exercise,  would  have  been  to  provoke  an  open 
quarrel  with  the  popular  houso,  and  none  can  tell  what  else. 
Civil  Code  Completed.— It  is  now  announced  that 
the  task  begun  right  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
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war,  of  codifying  the  laws  of  the  twenty-six  once  inde- 
pendent states  which  now  form  the  German  empire,  is 
completed.  No  less  than  three  systems  of  law  were  in 
vogue  in  different  parts.  The  old  Boman  law,  imported 
into  Germany  before  .the  reformation,  prevailed  over  the 
largest  part  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine- 
land,  numbering  seven  or  eight  millions,  lived  under  the 
French  code,  adopted  by  Napoleon  in  1804.  Over  Prussia 
and  the  Prussian  provinces  the  old  common  law,  adopted  in 
1794,  held  sway.  Besides  these  three  systems,  more  than 
twenty  provincial  codes,  all  conflicting  and  warring  with 
one  another,  existed  in  the  country.  Since  1871  three 
commissions  of  German  jurists  have  worked,  one  after  the 
other,  upon  the  task  of  bringing  all  these  different  codes 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  The  completion  of  their  task 
marks  a  new  era  in  German  jurisprudence.  A  correspond- 
ent says  of  the  new  code  just  adopted: 

''The  general  tendency  of  the  new  code  is  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
daties  and  responsibilities  of  property  to  the  community.  This  is 
hailed  as  a  triumph  of  tho  German  idea  over  the  Roman,  which 
treated  the  rights  of  property  as  absolute  and  inalienable.  It  finds 
expression  in  numerous  provisions  limiting  the  arbitrary  powers  of 
landlord  over  tenant,  etc.  The  principal  innovation  is  in  making 
civil  marriage  compulsory.  Curiously  enough,  the  clerical  party  did 
not  fight  ^is*,  for  the  reason  that  experience  has  shown  that,  as  the 
custom  of  civil  marriages  has  grown  in  Germany,  the  fashion  of  hav- 
ing also  a  religious  ceremony  has  similarly  increased.  Divorce,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  formerly  was  as  easy  in  Prussia  and  some  of 
the  other  German  states  as  it  is  in  Dakota,  becomes  a  most  diflScult 
matter  under  the  new  code.  This  will  not  go  into  effect,  however, 
untilJanuary  1,1900." 

The  Imperial  Census. — Later  returns  of  the  recent 
census  (p.  431)  have  been  received. 

The  figures  show  a  total  population  in  the  empire  of  51,770,284. 
The  increase  in  population,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  Eng- 
land, is  considered  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  heavy  emigration  of 
recent  years.  The  average  yearly  rate  of  increase  since  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  has  been  more  than  .9  per  cent,  while  at  the  present 
time  it  is  about  1.07  per  cent.  The  yearly  increase  in  England  is 
about  1.35  per  cent,  in  Austria  .76  per  cent,  in  Hungary  1.09  per  cent, 
in  France  .007  per  cent,  and  in  Italy  .7  per  cent.  The  rate  in  Russia 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  probably  less  than  in  Germany. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  analysis  of  the  population  according 
to  occupations.  In  1883  agriculturists  were  most  numerous,  and 
workers  in  mines,  metallurgy,  manufacturing,  and  building,  next;  the 
figures  were  respectively  18,840,818  and  16,058,080.  Now  the  order 
is  reversed,  there  being  only  18,501,307  agriculturists  (an  actual  de- 


♦  NoTK.— The  clericals  at  firgt  fouf^ht  vigorously  a^ramst  the  new  marnage 
law;  but  finally  withdrew  their  opposition  to  what  was  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
VoL  "      ' 
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crease  in  thirteen  years  of  nearly  840,000)  to  20,253,241  miners, 
metal-workers,  etc.  (an  increase  in  thirteen  years  of  nearly  4,250,- 
000).  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  set  forth  the  agrarian  depres- 
sion that  has  prevailed  in  Germany,  and  the  enormous  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion,  which  is  now  giving  Great  Britain  itself  no 
little  uneasiness.  The  number  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  has 
risen  from  4,531,080  in  1882  to  5.M,845  in  1895,  a  great  increase, 
significant  to  the  same  effect.  The  number  in  domestic  and  other 
service  has  fallen  from  938,294  to  886.807;  that  in  learned  professions 
and  state  service  has  risen  from  2,222,982  to  2,835,222;  and  that  in 
no  stated  calling,  from  2,246,222  to  8,326,802. 

FRANCE. 

The  Census. — Corrected  returns  of  the  census  of  the  re- 
public taken  in  March,  show  a  total  population  of  38,228,- 
969,  an  increase  of  133,919  in  five  years.  This  increase  is 
largely  confined  to  the  cities,  and  is  balanced  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  rural  communities.  The  rate  of  increase 
during  the  past  five  years  has  been,  in  round  numbers, 
26,500  per  year;  or,  in  other  words,  there  has  been  one 
birth  to  1,500  inhabitants. 

These  figures  are  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  French 
statesmen,  as  they  indicate  that  the  population  of  the  country  is 
about  stationary,  which  condition  of  things  generally  precedes  a  de- 
crease in  population,  and  has  at  the  present  time  no  parallel  elsewhere 
in  the  civilized  world.  Both  Germany  and  England  have  recently 
shown  a  marked  advance  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  emi- 
gration, which,  as  a  factor  in  French  life,  is  practically  nothing. 

The  secret  of  the  trouble  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  abnor- 
mally low  French  birthrate,  which  is  now  only  about  twenty-two  in 
1,000  annually,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
was  thirty-two.  It  is  certainly  not  found  in  any  extraordinary  emi- 
gration, for,  although  the  policy  of  colonial  expansion  is  daily  becom- 
mg  more  acceptabU,  the  French  colonies  are  still,  as  they  have  al- 
ways been,  inherently  weak,  having  in  no  case  a  strong  French 
element.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  between  France  and  her  rivals 
adds  emphasis  to  the  old  phrase:  France  has  colonies  but  no  colo- 
nists; Germany  has  colonists  but  no  colonies;  England  alone  has 
colonies  and  colonists. 

The  entire  population  of  Paris  is  2,511,955,  as  compared  with 
about  2,425,000  five  years  ago.  The  entire  (central  portion  of  the 
capital,  say  thirty-one  quarters  out  of  eighty — nearly  half  of  the  most 
populous  quarters — is  visibly  becoming  depopulated  to  the  profit  of 
the  districts  in  the  suburbs. 

The  evil  of  the  situation  has  already  given  rise  to  practical  at- 
tempts in  the  way  of  remedy.  A  "Society  for  the  Increase  of  the 
French  Population  "  has  been  started,  with  Dr.  Bertillon  at  its  head. 
It  aims  to  put  a  premium  upon  the  raising  of  legitimate  children  by 
lightening  the  burdens  of  taxation  in  the  case  of  fathers  of  large 
families  and  by  taxing  childless  parents.  It  also  aims  to  decrease  the 
mortality  rate  among  infants  by  checking  baby-farming  with  its  at- 
tendant evils,  by  preventing  the  far  too  common  crimes  against  in^ 
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fant  life,  and  by  extendiofl;  protection  over  the  children  of  the  repub- 
lic daring  their  most  helpless  time. 

Miseellaneous.— On  July  14,  while  President  Faure 
was  driving  from  the  Elysee  to  witness  a  review  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  in  connection  with  the  national  fetef  a 
man  in  the  crowd,  who  gave  his  name  as  Frangois,  tired  a 
revolver  at  him.  The  weapon  was  loaded  only  with  blank 
cartridges,  and  the  act  is  aeemed  merely  that  of  a  harm- 
less and  irresponsible  lunatic.  FranQois  was  at  once  taken 
into  custody  by  the  police,  and  was  only  with  some  diffi- 
culty saved  from  lynching  at  the  hands  of  the  crowd.  He 
is  a  street  surveyor  who  had  been  employed  by  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Paris,  but  had  been  discharged  owing  to 
his  publication  of  revolutionary  verses. 

The  first  international  congress  of  publishers  met  in 
Paris  June  16-19.  About  200  persons,  representing  the 
chief  publishing  houses  in  Europe,  were  present. 

Regarding  the  deposit  of  two  copies  of  each  work  in  the  national 
collection,  required  in  order  to  copyright  in  most  countries,  it  was 
resolved  that  this  deposit  should  be  made  by  the  publisher,  or,  failing 
him,  by  the  author,  and  not  bj  the  printer  as  is  now  customary. 
Another  important  question  concerned  the  publication  of  extracts 
from  a  book.  The  reproduction  of  a  literary  work  by  means  of  pub- 
lic lectures  was  also  considered.  It  was  held  that,  in  principle,  every 
reproduction  ought  to  depend  on  the  authorization  of  the  owner  of 
the  copyright.  Still,  from  an  international  point  of  view,  brief  ex- 
tracts in  b^ks  for  school  use  might  be  reciprocally  permitted,  as  well 
as  passages  quoted  for  criticism,  or  in  literary  theses.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  any  book  by  means  of  public  lectures  without  the  consent  of 
its  owner  was  condemned.  The  congress  also  passed  resolutions 
urging  adhesions  to  the  convention  of  Berne,  and  demanding  that  in 
catalogues  there  should  be  added  to  the  description  of  formats  now  in 
use  a  statement  of  the  dimensions  of  each  book  in  centimetres. 

On  July  15,  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  son  of  the  late 
Comte  de  Paris,  who  died  in  September,  1894  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
662,  726^,  and  head  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  old  royal 
house  of  Bourbon,  was  formally  betrothed  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Doroth6  Amelie,  daughter  of  the  Archduke 
,  Joseph  of  Austria,  whose  wife  is  Princess  Clotilde  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

The  historic  Chateau  of  Malmaison,  associated  with 
many  memories  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
has  been  sold  to  one  M.  Osiris,  who  announces  that  it  is 
his  ultimate  intention  to  present  the  house  and  park  to  the 
nation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  10  a  severe  hurricane, 
accompanied  with  a  torrent  of  rain,  visited  a  portion  of 
the  city  of  Paris.     It  lasted  only  a  brief  while,  but  did 
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mufih  damage.  The  roofs  of  several  public  boildings  were 
wholly  or  partly  torn  off,  vehicles  were  overturned,  shop 
fronts   shattered,  a   number  of  persons    knocked  down 
and   injured,  and   eeven  lives  lost.      The   roofs  of    the 
Falais  de  JuUice,  the  Opera  Comiqve,  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  were  partly  destroyed. 
The  track  of  the  storm  extended  from  the  Place  St.  Sul- 
pice  to  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Villette,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two 
miles. 

ITALY. 

Cabinet  Recon- 
struction.^In  the 

early  part  of  July, 
General  Ricotti,  minis- 
ter of  war,  resigned  his 
office  owing  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  cabinet 
council  to  postpone  dis- 
cussion of  the  military 
bills  until  the  fall. 
The  result  was  a  re- 
construction of  the 
ministry,  which  is  now 
constituted  as  follows: 
President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Ministar  of  the  In- 
terior— MarquiH  di  KudiDi. 
Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs— Marquis  Visconti 
rei  or  NiPLES.  Venosta. 
cRowM  PHiNCK  OF' 1  ALY.  Mioister    ot   Haiino — 

Admintl  Brin. 

Minister  of  War— (ieneral  Luigi  Petloui. 

Minister  of  Justice — Signer  Costa.  ' 

Minister  of  Finance — Signer  Branca.  | 

Mioister  of  the  Treasury — Signor  Luigi  Luz^satti. 
Minister  ot  Public  Works — Signor  Oiulio  Prinetti. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Signor  Gianturco. 
Minister  of  AgricuUurB— Count  Uuicciardini. 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs — Signor  Emilia  Sineo. 
Minister  without  portfolio — Count  Codrionchi  (commisuoner  in 
Sicily. 

Tlie  Crown  Prince's  Betrothal.— It  was  officially 
announced  about  the  middle  of  August  that  the  Prince 
of  Naples  had  been  betrothed  to  Princess  H61^ne,  third 
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daughter  of  Nicholas,  the  reigiiing  prince  of  Montenegro. 
The  announcement  has  produced  a  general  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  Italy  and  has  been  received  with  un- 
bounded rejoicings  in  the  Black  Mountain  principality. 
It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  political  importance  of  the 
match;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  country  which 
under  its  present  ruler  has  courted  Bussian  favor  is  now 
giving  one  of  its  princesses  to  be  the  queen  of  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Victor  Exmanuel  Ferdinand  Maria  Gennbro,  Prince  of 
Naples,  was  born  at  Naples  on  November  11,  1869,  and  entered  the 
armj  at  an  early  age.  He  is  now  a  lieutenant-general,  is  a  Cbevalier 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He 
is  the  only  son  of  King  Humbert.  His  mother,  the  queen  of  Italy, 
was  Princess  Margherita  of  Saxony,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  Duke 
of  Genoa,  and  first  cousin  of  her  husband. 

Princess  HIclene  of  Montenegro  is  the  third  daughter  of 
Prince  Nicholas  and  Princess  Milena  of  Montenegro.  She  was  born 
at  Cettlnje,  January  8,  1878,  and  was  educated  pnncipally  in  Russia. 
She  is  accomplished,  and  draws  and  paints  well,  having  won  high 
praise  from  the  artists  in  Dresden  under  whom  she  studied.  Her 
eldest  sister.  Princess  Militza,  is  married  to  the  Grand  Duke  Peter 
Nicolaivitch  of  Russia;  while  her  second  sister,  Princess  Stana,  is 
married  to  Prince  George  of  I^uchtenberg.  Princess  Helene's 
brother.  Prince  Danilo,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Montenegro,  is  about 
eighteen  months  older  than  she  is.  After  her  there  come  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  thus  making  the  number  of  the  prince  of 
Montenegro's  children  nine. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Iron  Gates  Opened. — One  of  the  great  engineer- 
ing works  of  the  century,  a  work  first  attempted  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  Trajan,  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  has  been 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  final  removal  of  the  so- 
called  Iron  Gates,  which  formerly  barred  the  Transylvanian 
egress  of  the  Danube.  Henceforth  the  stream  flows  with- 
out impediment  from  its  source  in  the  castle  garden  of 
Donauschingen  to  the  Black  sea.  The  credit  of  the  great 
work  belongs  exclusively  to  Hungary;  and  the  formal 
ceremony  of  opening  the  new  channel,  on  September  27, 
formed  a  fitting  climax  to  the  great  Hungarian  millennial 
celebration  (p.  43G). 

Since  1829,  when  Count  Stefan  Szechenji  vainly  tried  to  per- 
suade Metternich  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  Hungary  has  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  it.  The  Congress  of  Paris  damped  the  ardor  of 
the  Magyars  by  declaring  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  to  be  an  in- 
ternational concern;  but  this  decision  was  virtually  revoked  in  1878, 
when  Count  Andrassy  prevailed  on  the  Berlin  Congress  to  give  Austria- 
Hungary  a  mandate  for  the  regularization  of  the  river.  This  was 
merely  a  precursor  to  negotiations  which  "  disinterested "  Turkey 
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and  Servia,  and  finally  confined  to  the  statesmen  of  Badab-Pesth  the 
task  of  opening  the  river.  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  study,  nego- 
tiation, and  untiring  industry,  the  work  has  now  been  accomplished, 
and  Hungary  possesses  her  long-dreamed-of  highway  to  the  East. 
There  can  b«  no  doubt  that  she  will  profit  enormously  by  it,  for, 
placing,  as  it  does,  Austria-Hungary  in  direct  water  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  it  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  attract 
attention  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Hungarian  people  and  the  vast  re- 
sources of  their  country.  Hungary  is  now  one  of  the  busiest  indus- 
trial and  mining  countries  in  the  world.  The  legitimate  orientation 
of  her  trade  is  Eastward,  and  hence  the  navigable  Danube  means  for 
her  an  incomparable  outlet  for  her  manufactures  not  only  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  Roumania,  but  also  in  the  Black  sea,  and  perhaps 
even  beyond — into  Anatolia  and  Persia.  For  other  countries  the 
Danube  has  less  importance  as  the  transport  by  sea  is  less  expensive. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  important  works  of  improve- 
ment have  been  executed  by  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  govern- 
ments on  the  upper  Danube,  and  by  an  international  commission  at  its 
mouth.  These  works,  however,  still  left  untouched  the  chief  im- 
pediment to  navigation,  namely,  a  series  of  reefs  and  rapids  occurring 
at  Intervals  along  a  distance  of  over  sixty-five  miles  between  0-Moldava 
and  Sibb.  The  last  and  most  serious  obstruction  was  that  known  as  the 
Iron  Qates.  When  the  river  is  high,  the  other  rapids  can  easily  be 
passed,  but  here  navigation  is  always  beset  with  difficulties.  To  over- 
come this  barrier  a  canal  had  to  be  made  on  the  right  or  Servian  bank 
of  the  river.  When  the  embankments  were  laid,  a  cross  dam  was 
built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal;  and,  the  river  being  thus  diverted, 
work  was  carried  on  "in  the  dry."  On  the  completion  of  the  canal, 
another  dam  was  constructed  above  the  cross  dam,  which  was  then  re- 
moved, and  the  rocks  beneath  it  levelled,  after  which  the  second  dam 
was  blown  up  and  the  waters  of  the  Danube  turned  into  the  canal. 

Navigation  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  boats  drawing  at  most 
six  feet,  but  these  could  only  pass  the  rapids  for  part  of  the  year;  and, 
for  a  period  of  .four  to  eight  months  transshipment  was  necessary.  The 
.  regulation  of  the  Danube  commenced  in  1891,  and  was  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1805,  as  arranged  with  the  contracting  syndicate; 
but  work  involving  a  term  of  two  or  three  years  still  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  whole  scheme  can  be  considered  finished.  The  origi- 
nal estimate  of  9,000.000  florins  (about  $3,618,000)  has  already  been 
largely  exceeded,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  eventual  cost  will  ap- 
proach 20.000,000  (about  $8,040,000).  The  Hungarian  engineers  have 
exhibited  great  courage  and  ingenuity  in  the  conduct  of  this  work,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  boring  and  dredging  plant,  in  which  many 
origiaal  features  have  been  developed,  machines  of  the  kind  used  at 
Suez  and  Panama  being  found  unsuited  to  the  particular  class  of 
work  required.     The  engineer-in -chief  of  the  work  was  M.  de  Gonda. 

The  opening  ceremonies  on  September  27  were  marked  with  great 
festivities,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  opening  the  canal  in  state  with 
the  kings  of  Roumania  and  Servia,  through  whose  territories  the  river 
also  runs.  The  sovereigns  went  through  the  canal  by  steamer,  drink- 
ing to  its  success  in  golden  goblets  of  champagne. 

The  opportunity  was  seized  for  a  friendly  demonstration  from 
Roumania,  a  whole  corps  being  brought  out  to  line  the  shores  as  the 
imperial  vessel  passed  into  Roumanian  waters.  The  Austrian  em- 
peror subsequently  visited  Bucharest  amid  great  enthusiasm.  The  eli- 
te nte  between  Roumania  and  the  Triple  Alliance  has  long  been  plainly 
visible;  but  this  demonstration  strengthens  the  bonds,  more  especially 
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those  binding  AastrU  to  her  Duiubiao  oeigLbors.  It  is  ver;  noticeable, 
bowever,  tb>t  Bulgaria  is  left  out  of  the  quetttioD.  Prince  Ferdinand 
not  baving  been  invited  to  tbe  ceremony,  wbile  tbe  king  of  Servia,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  quite  put  himself  under  the  Austrian  wing. 

RUSSIA. 

A  jndicial  inquiry  into  tlie  KhodyuBki  plain  dieaater 
during  the  coronation 
felex  m  Moscow  (p. 
443),  rcBu!t«d  in  July 
in  the  following  per- 
sona, with  some  otners, 
being  held  responsible: 
General  Vlassovsky, 
prefect  of  police  at 
Moscow;  General  Be)ir, 
president  of  the  organ- 
izatioii  committee  of 
the  fetes;  M.  de  Bud- 
berg,  also  one  of  the 
organizers;  and  the 
architect  who  con- 
structed the  bootlia 
from  which  the  czar's 
presents  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  tbe  people. 
An  imperial  ukase  was 
issued, stopping  further 
inquiry,  declaring 
the  Moscow  authori- 
ties responsible,  order- 
'  tng    that    General  m.i.kwiit«. 

Vlasaovsky  be  cash-  nui«i*ii  minibtemui- p.n*n(e. 

iered,  and  imposing  minor  penalties  on  all  other  officials 
found  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  calamity. 

Nicholas  II.  nas  restored  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Fin- 
land some  ot  the  liberties  of  which  it  was  deprived  by  the 
late  czar.  The  Finnish  senate  recovers  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  officials  and  of  dealing  with  the 
budget  of  the  grand  duchy,  the  control  of  education,  and 
ffertain  other  powers  relating  to  the  jndicial  system  and  to 
finance. 

The  following  statistics  of  Russian  foreign  commerce 
are  based  on  a  recent  report  of  the  British  consul-general 
in  fit.  Petersburg. 

Tbe  foreign  trade  of  European  Russia.  Finland,  and  at  tbe  Cau- 
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cama  ports  and  rastoms  hoiiBeB  (but  exdudiiiir  all  the  nal  of  the 
AMJUk  ffontien),  was  rained  last  year  at  £126.721,934,  as  aganst 
£144,991,392  in  1894.  This  large  decieaae  is  dae  to  the  heavr  im- 
poftation  by  the  Rnanaii  goTemmeat  in  1894  of  gold  and  sQTer  bull- 
ion; bat  if  ballioB  is  left  oat  of  the  statistics  for  both  jeais,  the  toI- 
ame  of  the  trade  for  1895  exeeeds  that  for  the  prerioas  jear  bj  nearlr 
nine  millions  sterling.  The  exports  last  year  aoKNinteid  to  £74,8(n,* 
583,  against  £62,872,026  the  previoos  year,  while  the  imports  de> 
dined  from,  roaghlj,  55  to  52  millions;  so  that  the  exports  exceed  the 
imports  bj  orer  23  millions,  the  satisfactory  results  to  RnsHisn  trade 
of  the  year  being  attributed  in  great  measare  to  the  fixity  of  the 
ralae  of  the  roable,  which  the  finance  nunister,  M.  de  Witte,  main- 
tains, thoogh  at  considerable  cost  to  the  eoontry  at  laige.  The  ex- 
pr>rts  of  breadstaflb  from  Earopean  Rossia  last  year  were  less  than 
the  prerioas  year  in  qaantity  (184  against  205  million  hondred weight), 
due  mainly  to  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  barley,  oats,  and  maize;  both 
wheat  and  rye  showed  an  increase,  that  in  wheat  bdng  over  10  mill- 
ion hundred  weight.  The  ralues  are  not  given  in  the  case  of  bread- 
staffs.  As  to  other  exports,  flax  comes  list  with  a  value  of  nearly 
eight  millions  sterling,  then  timber,  four  and  a-quarter  millions;  lin- 
seed, three  and  a-quarter;  mineral  oils,  two  and  a-quarter;  eggs,  two 
and  a-quarter  (the  n amber  of  eggs  is  given  at  1,411  millions);  hemp, 
over  two  millions;  sugar,  oneand  a-quarter;  oil-cake,  a  little  more  than 
a  million;  while  rapeseed,  bristles,  and  wool  were  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  each.  As  to  imports,  the  values  are  not  given,  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  show  their  relative  importance. 

(Ireat  Britain  has  a  quarter  of  the  total  import  and  export  trade 
of  Russia.  In  1894,  the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are  complete, 
the  United  Kingdom  had  26.8  per  cent  of  the  exports,  and  sent  23.7 
per  cent  of  the  imports.  This  latter  proportion  has  remained  very 
steady  since  1888.  In  spite  of  fluctuations  in  amounts,  German  com- 
petition, and  Rossian  protective  legislation,  British  imports  maintain 
their  position,  and  in  1894  were  higher  in  absolute  values  than  for 
many  years  previously. 

The  remarkable  strike  of  textile  workers  which  began 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  June  (p.  430) — the  first  strike  in 
Russia — collapsed  after  a  little  more  than  two  weeks'  dura- 
tion, the  workmen  getting  merely  some  small  concessions 
of  doubtful  value.  It  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the 
manufacturers  to  lower  wages  and  also  increase  hours  of 
work,  competition  in  the  textile  trade  having  been  slightly 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  commercial  treaty  signed  with 
(Jermany  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  90).  A  secret  league 
of  socialists  took  hold  and  directed  the  strike,  which 
quickly  spread  to  include  30,000  operatives.  Being  com- 
binations to  affect  prices,  all  strikes  in  Russia  are  UlegaL 
80  that  the  government  authorities  were  at  once  enlistea 
for  suppression  of  the  movement.  Public  meetings  were 
forbidden,  and  many  leaders  of  the  workmen  were  ban- 
ished. There  was  no  rioting.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  strike  marks  a  stage  in  the  economic,  if  not  also 
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the  political,  development  of  Russia.  The  imperial  coun- 
cil of  ministers  has  been  led  to  discuss  the  labor  question 
and  the  growth  of  socialism. 

SPAIN. 

Besides  the  unrulj  conduct  of  her  dependents  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippine  islands,  serious  internal  troubles  are 
looming  up  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Rumors  are  widely  current  that  another  Carlist 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  present  dynasty  is  a  possibility 
merely  awaiting  an  opportune  moment  for  realization.  The 
financial  difficulties  oithe  government  are  increasing;  and 
there  is  widespread  discontent  of  the  masses,  caused  by 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  spent  in 
the  endeavor  to  retuin  Cuba. 

Undoubtedly  connected  with  the  last-mentioned  source 
of  unrest,  was  the  somewhat  mysterious  attempt  made  by 
a  small  armed  band  on  the  night  of  August-4  to  possess 
theiAselves  of  the  city  hall  and  the  custom-house  of  Valen- 
cia. The  leader  of  the  insurrectionists  is  said  to  have 
been  Bernardo  Alvarez,  at  one  time  a  student  of  medicine 
in  New  York  city.  The  police  dispersed  the  rioters,  but 
were  unable  to  trace  the  agitation  to  its  originators.  The 
republicans  were  strongly  suspected  of  fomenting  it;  but 
their  leaders  indignantly  denied  that  it  was  the  intension  of 
their  party  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  government  at  the 
present  critical  time.  The  conservatives  looked  with  sus- 
picion upon  the  Freemasons,  the  free-thinkers,  and  liberal- 
minded  people  generally.  The  anti-Protestant  feeling 
among  the  people  increased,  and  was  especially  strong 
against  the  missionaries,  chiefly  Americans,  who  were  sus- 
pected of  promoting  the  disturbance.  The  whole  affair 
18  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 

HOLLAND. 

The  first  chamber  of  the  states-general  has  ratified  by 
thirty-four  votes  to  twelve  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  in  Holland.  The  anti-revolutionary  party  (Protest- 
ant) and  the  Roman  Catholics  represented  the  opposition. 
The  bill  was  carried  by  the  vote  of  thirty  liberals  and  four 
Catholics,  and  became  law  by  royal  assent  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 
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NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Singularly  enough  the  retum  of  the  arctic  explorer 
Nansen  Irom  his  voyage  to  the  frozen  North,  liaa  revived 
the  smoldering  embers  of  the  Scandinavian  dispute.  Nan- 
sen  is  a  Norwegian  radicnl,  with  republican  sympathies. 
It  is  said  that  the  Fram  on  her  homeward  way  flew  at  the 
masthead  the  siugle  flag  of  Norway,  and  not  the  ensign  of 
the  Swedish-Norwe- 
gian union;  and  the 
explorer  took  advan- 
tage of  the  festival 
given  in  his  honor  in 
Christainia,  to  make  a 
plea  for  an  indepen- 
dent Norway.  This  ia 
said  to  have  givengreat 
umbrage  to  King 
Oscar,  whose  linancia! 
assistance  it  was,  after 
the  Norwegian  stor- 
thing had  refused  to 
appropriate  asuSicient 
amount,  which  did 
much  to  render  the 
expedition  of  the  ^atn 
possible. 

It  was  announced 
in  August  that,  owing 
to  continuous  inimical 
attacks  upon  him  in 
s  native  land, 
HjiJrnBtjerne  Bjorn- 
NoiiwBuiiK  poKT  *Nii  rATiiioT.  g^,, ^    NorwcgiaH   i»et 

and  liberal  orator,  had  decided  to  take  up  a  permanent 
residence  in  (Jermany.  His  advociiey  of  republican  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  has  been  persistent  and  fearless; 
but  it  was  his  proposal  to  give  to  Uussia  a  free  port  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  if  such  should  be  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  Russian  support  for  the  establishment  of  Norwegian 
independence,  which  brought  down  upon  him  the  most 
vehement  wnith  of  his  foes. 

BRLUIUM. 

On  July  5  an  election  was  hqld  to  fill  half  of  the  seats 
of  the   Belgian   chamber  of  deputies,  which   scats  were 
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left  vacant  through  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
requiring  a  renewal  of  half  the  chamber  every  two  years. 
Altogether  about  seventy-five  seats  were  voted  for  at  the 
polls  on  July  5  and  at  the  reballots  on  the  12th^  the  re- 
sults showing  no  material  alteration  in  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  chamber^  but  some  gain  on  the  part  of  the 
ultra-clerical  wing  of  the  great  Catholic  party.  No  great 
principle  was  at  issue  in  the  elections^  which  were  very 
quiet. 

BULGARIA. 

On  August  15  the  cabinet  of  M.  Stoiloff  resigned  oflfice. 
Official  authority  which  will  reveal  the  significance  of  the 
crisis  cannot  at  this  writing  be  quoted;  but  there  is  some 
ground  for  connecting  it  with  the  recent  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  which  has  rendered  him 
practically  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Muscovite  diplomacy. 
His  breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to  approve  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  negotiated  with  Austria,  and  in  concluding  in- 
stead a  convention  with  Eussia,  had  wrought  estrange- 
ment between  him  and  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M. 
Natchevitch.  Moreover,  he  was  at  variance  with  Colonel 
Petroff,  his  minister  of  war,  who  opposed  surrendering  to 
Russian  dictation  and  reinstating  with  their  former  grades 
the  traitors  who  had  taken  advantage  of  their  position  as  offi- 
cers of  the  military  household  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bat- 
tenberg  to  kidnap  their  master  and  carry  him  off  into  Russia. 
Indeed,  it  is  even  rumored  that  the  precipitation  of  the  cri- 
sis was  immediately  due  to  Russian  pressure  aimed  against 
Colonel  Petroff.  There  was  also  some  difference  among 
ministers  as  to  the  expediency  of  rendering  obligatory  in 
schools  the  te«aching  of  the  Russian  language.  Altogether 
the  recent  trend  of  events  in  the  principality  indicates  the 
supremacy  of  Russian  counsels  at  Sofia. 

GRIiiGCE. 

A  decision  in  the  famous  Zappa  case,  which  in  1892 
caused  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece 
and  Roumania  (Vol.  2,  p.  350),  was  reached  in  the  Rou- 
manian courts  about  July  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  rupture  occurred  because  Roumania  insisted  on  hav- 
ing her  claims  to  property  which  was  included  in  the 
Zappa  bequest  to  the  Greek  nation  tried  by  Roumanian 
courts  and  not  settled  by  arbitration.  The  matter  has 
since  dragged  along  through  several  complicated  phases 
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in  the  Roumanian  courts;  but  a  decision  has  at  length 
been  reached  excluding  both  governments  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  Zappa  relatives  as  the  onlv  heirs. 

Princess  Marie  Madeline,  fifth  child  and  only  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  King  George  and  Queen  Olga  of  Greece, 
has  been  betrothed  to  Grand  Duke  George  Michaelovitch 
of  Russia,  third  son  of  Grand  Duke  Michael  Nicholai'vitch, 
who  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family  of  Emperor 
Nicholas  I. 


PERSIA. 

The  fanatic  Mahomed  Reza,  who  assassinated  the  Shah 
Nasr-ed-Din  on  May  1  (p.  451^,  was  hanged  for  the  crime, 
August  13,  in  Teheran,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
crowd. 

Shortly  after  the  murder  of  the  shah,  a  large  number 
of  robberies  were  committed  along  the  route  between 
Bushire  and  Ispahan.  In  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  law- 
lessness and  strike  terror  to  the  minds  of  evil-doers,  re- 
course was  had  on  May  10  to  a  revival  of  the  form  of  ex- 
ecution known  as  '^gatching/'  which  had  been  in  abey- 
ance for  about  forty  years.  Gatching  consists  in  burying 
the  prisoner  alive  in  wet  plaster  of  Paris,  leaving  exposed 
only  his  head.  As  the  plaster  hardens,  it  stops  circula- 
tion, causing  excruciating  agony,  which  is  relieved  only  by 
unconsciousness  and  death. 

JAPAN. 

Late  in  August  the  cabinet  of  Marquis  Ito  resigned 
office.  Just  what  was  the  cause  for  this  action  is  not 
clear  from  the  dispatches:  it  was  presumably  due  to  the 
continuous  opposition,  indeed  the  actual  hostility,  of 
the  reactionary  party,  which  for  some  time  had  caused 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  premier  was  anxious  to  re- 
sign. It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  gov- 
ernmental crisis. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  government  has  been  effected, 
with  Count  Matsukata  as  premier  and  minister  of  finance. 
Viscount  Takashima  as  minister  of  war.  and  Count  Oknma 
as  minister  of  foreign  affaire.     The  change  of  ministries 


makee  the  progressioniet  party  dominant  in  state  couiibqIb, 
and  gives  rise  to  some  apprehension  as  to  the  fnture  re- 
lationB  of  the  empire  with  its  immediate  and  remote 
neighbors.  The  progreBsionist  party,  which  was  origin- 
ally organized  bv  Count  Okuma,  baa  long  advocated  '"a 
strong  foreign  policy,"  by  which  is  meant  cheeking  or 
limiting  as  far  as  possible  the  field  of  foreign  enterprise  in 
Japan,  and,  in  partioa- 
lar,  obstructing  the 
forward  movement  of 
Russia  in  the  Far  East. 
The  terms  of  the  ar- 
rangement negotiated 
with  Russia  oy  the 
late  government,  for 
joint  administration  in 
Korea,  had  given  rise 
to  much  popular  dis- 
satisfaction in  Japan. 

CHINA. 

A  report  from  Mr. 
Jameson,  British  con- 
sul at  Shanghai,  on 
Chinese  foreign  com- 
merce and  the  proba- 
ble eflect  of  recent 
events,  contains  some 
remarkable  state- 
ments. 


Mr.    Jam 


says 


pot«iimu»   re- 
)  better  pros- 


there  is  no  prospect  tx  all 

of  China  being  opened  up.  '^'■'^  ""■"  "' 

In  tsmall  matters,  as  in  great,  there  is  tbe  namt 
tamed  to  all  suggeHtiona  and  requests.  There 
poet  now  than  there  was  ten  years  ago,  perhaps  nol 
any  general  introduction  of  railways.  There  are,  howe 
factors  in  the  situation,  both  of  which  appear  likely  to  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  The  first  is  the  right  to  import  machinery 
and  establish  manufactories  at  the  open  ports;  and  the  second  is  the 
heavy  foreign  debt  which  China  has  now,  for  the  firet  time,  been 
obliged  to  incur.  It  appears  beyond  doubt  that  the  cotton  spinnrng 
and  weaving  industry  in  Shanghai  haw  a  great  future  before  it.  It 
seems  certain  that  before  longtliere  will  be  uonsiderableaLittingof  the 
eiistine  lines  of  trade  between  China  and  England.  It  by  do  means  fol- 
lows however,  says  Mr.  Jameson,  that  BrilisL  trade  as  a  whole  will  be 
a  sufferer.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  even  be  a  gainer.  Just  as  India 
continues  a  good  customer,  notwithstanding  tbe  Bombay  mills,  bo,  no 
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doubt,  will  Chimi  long  aftf*r  she  haslcianit  to  make  lier  own  yams, 
aod  all  the  lietter  probably  for  the  increased  wealth  which  the  new 
induittries  wilt  bring  to  the  laborers  of  Cliina. 

A  somewhat  scrions  rebellion  broke  ont  in  June  in  the 
district  of  Kiang-Peh,  near  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of 
Kiang-Soo  and  Shan-Tnng.  Ontrages  were  committed  by 
the  rebels  upon  French  and  German  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, but  details  of  the  uprising  are  wanting  in  the 
press  dispatches.  It  seems  to  have  been  promptly  sup- 
pressed by  the  authorities. 

From  advices  received  in  August,  it  would  appear  that 
the  suppression,  in  December  last,  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
province  of  Kan-Soo  in  northwestern  China,,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  massacres  of  Mohammedans,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  campaign  of  extermination  (Vol.  5,  p.  951). 

»Some  American  missionaries  were  among  those  who 
suffered  from  the  outrages  at  Kiang-Yin  in  May  (p.  457). 
Under  pressure  of  the  American  department  of  state,  the 
Chinese  government  has  promised  to  pay  damages,  and 
Secretary  Olney  has  also  insisted  that  the  principal  of- 
fenders and  the  officials  who  neglected  to  give  proper  pro- 
tection to  the  missionaries  shall  be  punished. 

Another  outbreak  of  the  '* black  plague"  was  reported 
in  July  to  be  working  havoc  at  Hong-Kong  and  through- 
out southeastern  China,  notably  at  Canton. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

In  all  the  colonies  of  Australia  the  political  situation 
is  largely  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  labor  party, 
whose  program  is  everywhere  approximately  the  same, 
being  closely  allied  to  the  collectivism  and  communistic 
ideas  of  socialism.  In  Queensland  tlie  recent  general  elec- 
tions put  the  labor  party  in  opposition.  In  South  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  admission 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  female  suffrage  act,  of  nearly 
00,000  female  voters  to  the  polls,  the  verdict  made  the 
government  dependent  upon  the  labor  party,  and  the 
)roraier  practically  its  leader  (p.  457).  In  New  South 
"ales  and  Victoria,  the  status  of  the  labor  party  is  less 
clearly  defi!ied.  In  the  former  the  conservative  free-trade 
government  of  Mr.  Reid  is  blankly  opposed  to  socialism; 
but  concessions  to  that  element  for  party  purposes  are 
considered  a  possibility.  In  Victoria  the  radical  protec- 
tionist government  of  Mr.  Turner,  though  it  has  con- 
ciliated the  opposition  by  consenting  to  a  general  reduc- 
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tion  of  tariff,  yet  looks  upon  the  socialist  wing  as  its 
allies. 

The  question  of  federation  is  arousing  wide  attention. 
The  Federation  Enabling  act  drafted  in  February,  1895 
(Vol.  5,  p.  203),  providing  the  legal  procedure  and  ma- 
chinery through  which  a  federal  constitution  may  be  pre- 
pared, submitted  to  the  people,  and,  if  approved,  clothed 
with  the  form  of  law,  has  already  been  passed  into  law 
bv  the  legislatures  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  Victoria. 

In  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  no  decision  re- 
garding the  act  had  been  reached  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. In  Queensland  it  passed  the  legislative  assembly, 
but  was  loaded  with  amendments  by  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, to  all  of  which,  except  one,  the  assembly,  late  in  Sep- 
tember, refused  its  assent. 

Near  the  end  of  September  a  federal  bill  similar  to  the 
one  laid  before  the  Queensland  parliament,  was  submitted 
to  the  legislature  of  Western  Australia  by  the  premier. 
Sir  John  Forrest. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  federation  problem  has 
been  appropriately  and  concisely  stated  as  follows: 

**  The  need  of  estabHshing  for  Australia  a  strong,  sapreme  govern- 
ment, conferring  on  the  people  the  advantages,  benefits,  and  dignity 
of  national  life,  without  any  undue  increase  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  local  self-government,  and 
without  interfering  with  the  just  claims,  susceptibilities  and  local  in- 
dependence of  the  associated  colonies  within  their  respective  spheres.'' 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Revolt. — The  smoldering  embers  of 
revolt  against  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippine  islands,  broke 
out  afresh  into  flame  on  August  30.  Japanese  and  even 
German  settlers  are  suspected  by  the  Spaniards  of  having 
encouraged  the  discontented  natives;  and  the  renewal  of 
disturbances  is  also  in  some  quarters  attributed  to  the  work 
of  a  committee  in  IIong-Kong  having  relations  with  the 
Cuban  rebels. 

On  the  night  of  August  30,  about  2,000  rebels  made  an 
unsuccessful' attack  upon  the  outposts  of  Manila;  and  a 
state  of  siege  was  a^  once  proclaimed  in  the  city  and  in  the 
seven  provinces  by  the  governor-general,  Blanco.  The 
rebels  intrenched  themselves  at  Cavite,  where  they  were 
promptly  attacked  and  routed  by  Spanish  troops  aided  by 
the  fire  of  a  gunboat.  Engagements  occurred  at  other 
points  also  during  the  first  week  in  September,  in  which 
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the  rebels  were  defeated  with  some  loss.  That  the  trouble, 
however,  was  serious^  was  eyidenced  in  the  captare  of  the 
town  of  San  Isidor,  capital  of  a  province  in  the  island  of 
Luzon,  by  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  anxiety  of  the  Span- 
ish authorities  to  hurry  to  the  front  all  available  military 
and  naval  forces. 

By  September  20  the  rebels  were  said  to  be  making 
headway  in  the  interior;  and  the  commission  of  revolting 
atrocities  by  them  was  reported,  including  massacres 
of  Spanish  monks,  some  of  whom  were  tied  to  trees 
and  burned  alive.  General  Blanco  issued  a  decree  order- 
ing that  all  property  of  residents  implicated  in  the  rebell- 
ion should  be  forfeited,  but  offering  a  week's  grace  to  all 
rebels  who  might  be  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms.  By 
the  end  of  September  the  insurgents  were  said  to  number 
from  10,000  to  15,000;  and  the  government  at  Madrid  was 
preparing  to  send  large  additional  forces  to  the  islands. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  the  insurgents  is  said  to  be  the 
independence  of  the  islands,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic. 

SAMOA. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  report,  hitherto  held  as 
confidential,  was  published  in  August  by  the  department 
of  state  at  Washington.  It  was  submitted  in  September, 
1895,  by  Mr.  James  H.  Mulligan,  at  the  close  of  his  resi- 
dence of  a  year  at  Apia  as  United  States  consul-general; 
and  it  exhaustively  discusses  the  present  condition  of  the 
Samoan  archipelago. 

The  Berlin  treaty  of  1889  for  the  administration  of  Samoa,  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  Mr.  Malligan 
regards  as  a  mistake,  and  the  position  created  by  it  as  an  injustice  to 
the  United  States  and  a  ereat  wrong  to  the  people  of  Samoa,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  singularly  amiable,  if  having  greats  faults,  •  •  * 
the  highest  type  of  the  Polynesian  race,  Christian,  vigorous,  inde- 
pendent." The  treaty  is  "an  utter,  an  unrelieved,  failure,"  and  the 
United  States  "should  put  an  end  to  an  arrangement  under  which  a 
farce  is  perpetuated,  from  which  no  credit  ensues.  *  *  ♦  A  rem- 
edy is  still  in  demand  far  more  than  when  the  Berlin  Conference 
assembled.  The  treaty  sought  to  adjust  differences,  to  provide  ^v- 
ernment,  to  give  peace;  but  two  wars,  almost  five  years  of  rebellion, 
waste,  stagnation,  and  almost  general,  if  not  always  aggressive,  re- 
bellion, marked  by  two  years  of  active  hostilfties,  have  been  added 
since  the  treaty  was  proclaimed." 

All  the  machinery  of  government  is  in  active  operation  within 
the  precincts  of  Apia.  Guns  of  great  men-of-war  support  the  govern- 
ment and  the  law;  but,  within  a  few  miles  from  the  seat  of  so 
many  authorities,  an  offender  defies  the  processes  of  the  court  and  the 
power  of  the  native  government.     Meanwhile  no  clearing  is  made. 
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no  plantation  is  extended,  and  the  coantry  visibly  languishes.  There 
is  no  immigration,  no  influx  of  capital,  no  suggestion  of  enterprise. 
The  recognition  of  the  government  is  limited  to  some  districts  and 
villages  of  the  other  islands,  and  to  the  larger  part  of  the  central  dis- 
trict of  Upolu.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  and  a  few  miles  to  the  west, 
it  has  no  more  authority  than  the  government  of  Turkey. 

The  difficulty  is  met  at  the  very  outset  in  the  '*  many -headed  ad- 
ministration "  of  affairs,  which  leads  to  division  and  inefficiency. 
When  the  Samoan  government  and  the  representatives  of  the  three 
powers  have  come  to  a  conclusion — and  harmony  of  view  is  the  excep- 
tion, even  at  this  stage — the  latter  must,  in  most  cases,  be  referred  to 
the  powers,  who  in  turn  seek  an  interchange  of  views  before  coming 
to  a  decision  and  communicating  it  to  their  representatives  at  tbe 
other  side  of  the  world.  **The  adjustment  of  8amoan  questions,  it 
is  to  be  reasonably  supposed,  does  not  find  solution  with  a  single  view 
to  her  affairs  alone,  unmixed  with  regard  to  other  and  perhaps  larger 
questions  elsewhere. " 

In  this  many-headed  administration  there  is,  first,  the  king  and 
government  of  Samoa,  supposed  to  govern  the  whole  kingdom  except 
the  municipality,  which,  in  fact,  exercises  far  greater  power  within 
its  own  bounds,  and  throughout  the  whole  realm  much  more  power 
and  authority,  than  the  royal  government  aspires  to;  for  it  levies  the 
customs  duties  of  the  kingdom  in  addition  to  many  specific  taxes,  and, 
by  direction  of  the  powers,  lends  money  to  the  government  to  pay  cer- 
tain expenses.  Then,  the  consul  of  each  of  the  treaty  powers  is  a 
government  in  himself  under  the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  granted 
by  treaties.  Here  are  five  different  authorities,  and  then  comes  a 
sixth —  the  complicated  compromise  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  three 
consuls  supervise  the  doings  of  the  municipal  council;  if  their  ap- 
proval is  not  unanimous,  the  measure  is  sent  back  to  the  municipal 
council,  and  if  the  latter  adhere  to  their  original  measure  it  then  goes 
to  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  final  action  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mulligan  describes  the  German  interest  as  at  once  the  oldest, 
the  most  considerable  in  the  archipelago,  and  equal,  many  times  over, 
to  that  of  all  other  nationalities  combined,  owing  to  the  history  and 
operations  of  the  great  firm  of  Godeffroy  &  Son,  which  owns  85,000 
out  of  the  186,0%  acres  of  land  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  This 
land  includes  the  most  fertile  in  the  islands.  If  the  firm  had  not 
been  in  existence,  there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  German  inter- 
vention; there  would  have  been  no  conference  of  the  three  powers, 
and  no  Berlin  treaty.  But  with  the  changes  of  recent  years  the  opera- 
tions of  the  firm  have  shrunk,  and  it  paid  no  dividend  either  in  1893 
or  in  1894.  British  interests  come  next,  followed  closely  by  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  members  of  each  nationality  are  waiting  for 
the  day  when  their  fiag  shall  float  over  Samoa,  and  all  unite  in  the 
common  hope  that  someone  power  will  take  possession  and  bring  the 
chaos  to  an  end. 

The  most  important  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  islands  is  centred  in  the  harbor  of  Pago- Pago,  where 
the  United  States  has  special  concessions  for  naval  purposes 
(Vol.  2,  p.  267). 

The  entire  trade  of  Samoa  in  1894  amounted  to  less 
than  t57oO,000:  the  total  government  and  municipal  reve- 

Vol.  O.i-45. 
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nne  was  less  than  #^.0(K^  of  which  thirtT-two  Americans 
registered  at  the  consulate  paid  hnt  $557;  cnstoms  does 
were  $27.5(iO.  The  population  of  the  islands  is  estimated 
at  35,000;  Apia,  the  principal  town,  has  826  inhabitants, 
and  is  without  a  wharf,  a  public  school,  a  fire  engine,  or  a 
foot  of  sidewalk. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 

Madagascar. — Adyices  from  Madagascar  received  in 
Paris  July  9,  said  that  a  state  of  siege  had  been  proclaimed 
in  the  disturbed  districts  of  the  island.     The  French  con- 

?ue8t  affected  mainly  the  status  of  the  llova  government 
p.  351);  while  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  had  never 
really  acknowledged  that  government,  continued  still  to 
consider  themselves  independent.  The  French  officials  re- 
gard these  dissentient  native  tribes  as  banditti  and  treat 
them  frankly  as  outlaws.  The  general  name  Faltavalos 
(originally  applied  to  common  highwaymen)  is  applied  to 
all  of  the  discontented  natives  as  though  it  were  the  name 
of  a  race.  A  band  of  Fahavalos  was  recently  attacked  by  a 
force  under,  the  command  of  General  Oudry,  and  600  of 
them  killed.  Men  of  the  Hova  race  enlisted  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  conqueror  are  deserting  to  the  bandits, 
taking  their  military  equipments  with  them. 

In  the  middle  of  July  both  houses  of  the  French  legis- 
lature considered  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  island.  In  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  to  a  question  regarding  the  status  of 
the  Euglish  Methodist  missionaries,  the  minister  of  the 
colonies  replied: 

"  W«  must  hold  tbe  balance  al)solutely  even  between  all  creeds 
and  forms  of  worship;  but,  if  l)ehind  any  religious  sects  any  political 
intrigues  take  refuge,  the  authors  of  the  intrigues  will  be  expelled 
from  tlje  territory." 

The  remonstrances  of  tlie  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions against  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  France  in  her  new 
"colony^'  of  Madagascar  (p.  351),  have  been  not  entirely 
without  result.  A  telegram  from  Washington  of  August 
24  explains  tlie  purpose  of  the  French  law  regulating  the 
introduction  of  wares  and  products  into  the  island. 

That  law  provides  for  the  free  admission  of  French  products  im- 
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ported  into  Madagascar  directly  from  France,  or  from  any  of  ber  colo- 
nies, and,  until  the  adoption  of  definite  custom  bouse  regulations,  tbe 
payment  of  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  foreign  goods. 
This  is  tbe  same  rate  of  duty  required  by  our  treaty  ¥dtb  the  Hovas 
upon  American  products  imported  into  Madagascar.  This  concession 
by  France  was  secured  under  considerable  pressure  and  is  distinctly 
understood  to  be  only  temporary,  but  it  is  possible  that  continued 
concerted  action  by  the  United  States  and  6reat  Britain  against  a 
higher  duty,  calculated  to  give  France  a  monopoly  of  Madagascar 
trade,  will  result  in  a  practically  indefinite  postponement  of  the  adop- 
tion of  threatened  ** definite  custom-house  regulations.'' 

Morocco. — A  telegram  from  Tangier,  August  21,  an- 
nounced the  discovery  at  Marrash  of  a  plot  to  dethrone 
the  sultan,  Muley  Abdul  Aziz,  in  favor  of  Muley  Mahomet, 
his  brother.  Four  provincial  governors  had  been  assassin- 
ated by  conspirators.  Numerous  arrests  had  been  made, 
and  a  state  of  terror  existed  among  the  population. 

Zanzibar. — Hamid  bin  Thwain,  sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
died  August  25.  Immediately  Said  Kalid  Barghash,  who 
had  made  a  similar  attempt  in  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  166),  and 
who  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  sultan,  with  700  Askaris,  seized 
the  palace  and  proclaimed  himself  sultan.  As  Zanzibar 
is  under  British  protection,  the  British  consul  procured 
the  landing  of  an  armed  force  from  the  ships  of  war  in  the 
harbor.  A  strong  guard  of  mariners  and  sailors  from  the 
Racoon,  Thrush,  and  Sparrow,  and  the  flagship  SL  George, 
was  put  ashore  to  maintain  order.  The  usurper  having 
refused  to  submit  to  an  ultimatum  from  the  British  con- 
sul, the  palace  was  bombarded,  August  27,  and  in  a  short 
time  destroyed.  Said  Kalid  took  refuge  in  the  German 
consulate.  Demand  was  then  made  by  the  British  consul 
for  his  surrender;  but  the  German  consul  refused  to  com- 
ply except  on  the  order  of  his  home  government.  At  first 
a  disposition  was  shown  at  Berlin  to  give  the  fugitive  up 
on  condition  that  the  British  authorities  should  guarantee 
to  him  the  treatment  due  to  a  prince  and  a  prisoner  of 
war.  But  eventually  Kalid  was  taken  on  board  the  Ger- 
man warship  Seeadler,  and  transferred  to  the  nearest  Ger- 
man station.  The  general  opinion  at  Zanzibar,  according 
to  the  London  Times,  was  tnat  the  time  was  opportune 
*^for  hoisting  the  British  flag,  once  for  all  abolishing  Arab 
rule,  and  proclaiming  the  abolition  of  slavery."  But  on 
August  30,  after  a  protracted  conference  with  the  German 
minister  of  foreign  ajffairs,  Emperor  William  decided  not 
to  assent  to  Great  Britain's  conversion  of  the  protecto- 
rate of  Zanzibar  into  the  condition  of  a  crown  colony. 
Remarking  on  the  project  of  making  Zanzibar  a  British 
crown  colony,  the  Berlin  Tagehlatt  says: 
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"AportioDof  the  Englisb  press  tliiuka  tb»t  Eo^land  ougbt  lo 
make  use  of  S»td  Kalid'H  rebellion  to  convtjrt  ZaDzibar  into  a  crown 
colony,  but  tbe  Englmli  government  han  elerated  Said  Hamoud  to 
tbe  Hnltanate.      It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  else  could  be  done,  and 
tUe  advice  of  tboxe  paperit   wbicb   advocate  aDuexatioii   cannot  be 
folloned.     EngUnd's  poaUion  in  Zanzibar  is  founded  upOD  tbe  treaty 
of  1893.  by  which  Uerniany  acknowledges  a  protecuirate  onLy.     The 
prolectoraie  can  only  be  changed  for  soiuelbing  else  by  tbe  same 
means  by  wUicb  it  was  established,  rii.,  a  treaty.      It  is  quite  true 
tUat  Kalid  is  under  our  protection,  for 
bis  offense  ie  political.     Political  pris- 
oners, it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 
subject  too  extradition.     This  is  a  doc- 
trine which  England  herself  strenuously 
defended  in  many  cases." 

Iliimoiii]  bill  Mahomed,  a 
cousin  of  the  lute  sultan,  was  i»ro- 
chiimed  succeasor  to  the  aultauatt; 
August  2(i.  This  prince  is  said 
to  be  111)  enlightened  man,  of  the 
type  of  his  near  relative  Barghasli 
hin  Said,  the  friend  of  Sir  John 
,  Kirk,  who  reigned  in  the  sixties. 
Hamoud  is,  of  course,  the  iionii- 
jiee  of  the  British  government. 
lUMtii  BIN  THWAiN,  Uganda. — The  British  house 

LATE  nuLT*)i  op  EANXiBAH.  of  commoiisiu  Julv  appTOveil  a 
grant  of  £3, 000,000,  to  be  issued  out  of  tne  consolida- 
tion fund  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the 
island  of  Mombiisa  to  Uganda,  a  distance  of  C57  miles. 
The  first  rail  on  the  line  was  hiid  with  great  ceremony  at 
Kiiindini  Ma-y  SO.  A  bridge  will  connect  Afombasa  with 
tbe  mainland. 

The  progress  of  "  civilization  "  in  Uganda  is  remark- 
able. A  few  years  ago  race  and  creed  wars  of  extermina- 
tion were  tbe  oi'dor  of  the  day.  Now  peace  reigns  iindii>- 
tiirbed,  and  the  native  police  and  the  British  garrison  have 
little  trouble  in  maintaining  order  everywhere.  Roads  are 
being  made  and  towns  are  assuming  a  Kuropeaii  air.  The, 
chiefs  and  notables  live  in  two-story  bouses,  of  brick  or 
stone,  with  floors  carpeted  and  the  apartments  fnrniabed 
in  European  fashion.  A  bnrglar-proof  safe — conclusive 
evidence  of  progress  and  civiliitation — stands  in  the  office 
of  tbe  kings  prime  miniKter.  The  king  himself  has 
ordered  a  "  brougham"  from  England;  several  of  bis  high 
officers  have  sent  for  "dogcarts;"  a  consignment  of  bi- 
cycles was  daily  expected  to  arrive  when  the  last  advices 
came  from  Uganda. 
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The  Kongo  Free  State.— Major  Lothaire  (p.  459) 
was  again  put  on  trial,  on  demand  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  the  killing  (or  execution)  of  the  British  subject 
Stokes.  This  second  trial  was  held  at  Brussels,  and  re- 
sulted in  acquittal,  August  6.  The  judgment  is  very 
strongly  censured  not  only  in  England  but  in  Germany. 
The  Cologne  Zeitimy  declares  that  this  verdict  produces  a 
situation  that  'Virtually  cancels  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Kongo  state  was  established  and  recognized  by  the 
powers."  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parrainter,  a  former 
Kongo  state  official,  that  gentleman  answered  with  great 
unreserve  a  number  of  searching  inquiries  put  to  him  by 
a  London  Times  correspondent  regarding  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  Kongo  region. 

Asked  to  what  degree  the  Kongo  bad  been  opened  up,  be  said 
tbat  stations  bave  been  built  and  plantations  made  on  tbe  upper 
and  lower  Kongo,  but  only  on  tbe  river  banks.  Tbe  country  a  little 
away  from  tbe  river  is  as  yet  untrodden  by  a  Belgian  foot.  Of  bar- 
barities alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  tbe  natives,  be  confessed 
tbat  tbe  current  reports  of  sucb  doings  are  **  too  true  "  as  a  wbole. 
Since  1884  tbe  condition  of  tbe  natives  bas  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Tbe  causes  of  tbis  be  refers  first  to  tbe  inexperience  of  most  of  tbe 
officers,  and  tben  to  tbe  impossibility  of  exercising  control  over  tbem 
from  headquarters.  Their  one  dominant  desire  is  to  grow  ricb 
speedily  and  return  home.  He  cites  particular  instances  of  brutality - 
for  example,  once,  while  in  company  witb  a  military  officer  on  board 
a  steamer,  be  saw  a  sergeant  of  bis  command,  just  returned  from  an 
expedition,  bold  up  triumphantly  a  string  of  buman  ears.  No  word 
of  reproof  was  uttered  by  tbe  officer:  on  tbe  contrary  tbe  sergeant  was 
praised  for  bis  good  conduct.  An  aged  cbief  sbowed  to  Mr.  Par- 
m inter's  agent  at  a  certain  station  tbe  mutilated  body  of  bis  daugbter, 
wbose  feet  bad  been  backed  off  by  tbe  native  soldiers,  tbat  tbey 
migbt  obtain  tbe  brass  anklets  sbe  wore.  At  anotber  station  a  native 
sergeant  exhibited  to  Mr.  Parminter  a  bag  containing  balf  a  dozen 
bands  of  negroes.  Tbe  wbite  officers  wink  at  tbese  barbarities.  By 
order  of  a  Belgian  officer  a  motber  and  ber  daugbter  got  200  lasbes 
witb  a  strip  of  dried  bippo{)otamu8  bide:  be  tben  ordered  bis  men  to 
mutilate  tbe  women,  and  left  tbem  to  die.  Tbeir  offense  was  tbat 
they  would  not  (or  could  not)  reveal  tbe  biding  place  of  tbe  cbief. 

Slave  trading  is  carried  on  witb  tbe  connivance  of  Belgian  of- 
ficials. **I  bave  often  seen  a  slave  steamer  coming  down  the  river 
packed  witb  slaves.  *  ♦  *  Tbe  captains  used  to  get  five  francs 
per  bead  for  slaves  delivered  at  Kinsbassa."  A  contribution  of  slaves, 
so  many  eacb  montb,  is  exacted  from  tbe  native  cbiefs  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. He  declares  tbat  tbe  Kongo  state  sells  guns  and  powder  to 
tbe  natives  for  ivory  and  rubber.  Just  before  be  left  tbe  Kongo 
(December,  1895),  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  Aruwimi  district  had  revolted  and 
turned  tbeir  arms  and  powder  against  those  from  whom  tbey  had 
purchased  tbem. 
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Arctic  Exploration* — Dr.  Xansen  Farthest  North. 
— The  year  1895  will  be  forever  memorable  in  the  history 
of  scientific  progress.  Following  the  announcement  of  the 
remarkable  aiscovery  of  argon  in  1894  (V^ol.  5,  p.  257)  and 
of  the  X  rays  (p.  1),  there  came,  in  August  of  the  present 
year,  the  startling  announcement,  subsequently  fully  con- 
fermed,  that  on  April  7,  1895,  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  had 
succeeded  in  penetrating  northward  to  latitude  86"  15' — a 
point  nearly  200  miles  nearer  the  north  pole  than  any  pre- 
ceding explorer  had  reached.  Hitherto  the  highest  lati- 
tude attained  had  been  83  24',  reached  by  Lock  wood  and 
Brainard  of  the  Greely  expedition  in  1882.  Nansen  ap- 
proached to  about  225  miles  from  the  pole;  and  he  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  nothing  but  lack  of  dogs  and  Kayaks 
prevented  him  from  covering  the  intervening  distance. 
His  achievement  opens  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
arctic  exploration.  Without  the  loss  of  his  good  ship  Fram, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  human  life,  without  an^  seri- 
ous mishap  whatsoever,  even  without  serious  discom- 
fort, he  succeeded,  at  a  single  bound  as  it  were,  in  sub- 
tracting nearly  200  miles  from  the  distance  separating 
man's  actual  attainment  from  the  final  goal  of  arctic 
search.  It  had  taken  about  300  years,  with  enormous 
expenditures  of  money,  ships,  and  human  lives,  and  at  the 
cost  of  untold  suffering,  for  the  accumulated  labors  of  his 

1)redecesaors  to  make  an  equivalent  northward  advance, 
^^rom  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  results  of  Nansen's  ex- 
pedition bid  fair  to  be  of  great  value.  A  few  of  its  an- 
nounced results  are  indicated  below. 

The  wonderful  story  was  confirmed  on  August  13  when 
the  steamer  Windward,  which  had  taken  supplies  to  the 
Jackson-Harnisworth  expedition  in  Franz-Josef  Land  (Vol. 
5,  p.  724),  arrived  at  Vardo,  Norway,  having  on  board 
Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant  J ohansen,  two  members  of  the 
expedition  which  sailed  from  Christiania  in  the  Fram 
on  June  24,  1803,  and  which  had  last  been  positively  heard 
from  on  July  21,  following,  when  the  same  vessel  sailed 
from  Vardo  on  its  hazardous  journey  (Vol.  3,  pp.  170,  401). 
On  August  20,  a  week  after  Nansen's  reappearance,  the 
Fram  herself,  with  all  on  board  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
sailed  into  the  port  of  Skerjvo. 

It  was  Nansen's  intention  to  commit  his  ship  to  the  ice  north  of 
Siberia,  his  theory  being  that  the  ice  would  drift  with  the  current 
(it  drifts,  rather,  as  the  result  showed,  with  prevailing  winds),  and 
that  the  current  would  carry  him  across  the  apex  of  the  polar  sea  to 
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ibe  Greeoluid  coa^t.     In  a  paper  read  before  tUe  Bojal  OeograpLical 
Society  in  London,  EdK'i  ju^^  before  bis  deputara,  lie  expUined  his 
theorj.     Enumerating   tbe  experiences  of  former   expeditions,   be 
abowed  tliat  tlie  polu  current  between  Greenland  and  Spltzbergen 
carried  snutbward   between  80  and  120  cubic  miles  of  water  eveir 
twenty-four  Loura.     VVbere  came  all  this  water?   Mainly,  be  afflnued, 
from  tbe  Norwegian  Qulf  stream,  which  entered  the  polar  tnsin  north 
of  Nova  Zembla,  and  frOm  tbe  current  northward  tbrougb  Bering 
strait.     A  tliird  addition  came  from  America,  tad  especiallj  from  the 
Siberian    rivers    that    ran 
into  Ibe    polar   sea.     It 
seemed  quite  natural  (bat 
these  sources  should  con- 
verf^.  and  to  some  extent 
unite  to  form  the  Green- 
land current.     Tbe  main 
body  of  this  current  must, 
according  to  Dr.  Nansen, 
be  Bomewbere  In  tbe 
neigbborbood  of  tbe  Kew 
litiberian   islands.     Here 
also  was  tbe  moutb  of  tbe 
Lena  river,  which  carried 
a  considerable  body  of  com- 
paratively  warm   water 
north wanl   into  tbe  polar 
Hes-     From  lliiti  region  tbe 

in  a  northerly  direction  by 
tbe  sborteat  route  to  tbe 
outlet  between  Spltzbergen 
and  llreenland,  and  Ibia 
must  be  to  the  north  of 
Kran*-JoHef  Land  and 
acrosH  or   ni'ar  the   norili 

The  leading   inci- 
dents of  the  journey 

of  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  ""*i™™xp["m"i"'' 

companions  are  briefly 

outlined  a8  folIowH,  chiefly  in  the  worda  of  tlie  explorer 
himself: 

"The  ymn*  leftJugnr  strait,  August  4,  1808.  We  bad  to  force 
our  way  through  niucb  ice  along  tbe  Siberian  coast.  We  discovered 
an  island  in  the  Kara  aea  and  a  great  number  of  islands  along  the 
coa-st  to  Cape  Cbeljuskin,  In  several  placea  we  found  evidencee  of  a 
glacial  epoch,  during  which  northern  Siberia  must  have  been  cov. 
ered  by  inland  ice  to  a  great  exient.  On  September  15  we  were  off 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Olenek  river,  but  we  thought  it  was  too  late  to  go  in 
there  tofetcb  our  dogn  (Nannen  had  arranged  to  call  there  for  that 
purpose,  and  bis  non-appearance  caused  much  anxielv)  as  we  would 
not  risk  losing  a  year.  We  pas.'ted  the  New  Siberian  islands  Septem- 
ber 23.  We  made  fa-st  to  a  floein  latitude  76°  50' north,  and  in  longi- 
tude 133°  '6T  east  (about  300  miles  from  wbere  the  Jeannette  saiiR, 


NoTB.— The  above  map  wm  specially  dnwn  for  Ccrkent  Hibtort,  and  is 
based  on  charta  fumiiihed  bj  tbe  Hjdrograpbic  Office  of  the  Bureaa  of  Nariga- 
tion,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Wutliingtoii,  D.  C.  corrected  upto  October  16, 
1866.  All  the  important  points  are  indicated,  which  are  mentioaed  in  tbe  ac- 
companying description  of  the  voyage  of  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  ship  the  Pram;  so 
that  the  reader  ia  enablt^  not  only  to  Irtce  the  results  of  preceding  espeditioof , 
but  to  follow  from  point  to  point  the  wonderful  story  of  thia  latest  and  greatest 
achievement.  The  projected  rout<-  of  the  Fniiii  in  indicated  by  a  line  of  alter- 
nate dots  and  dashes;  its  actual  route  after  the  drift  began,  by  a  heavy  dark 
line;  and  Nansen's  route  on  foot,  by  a  small  dotted  line.  Tbe  bigbest  latitade 
reached  is  shown  by  the  circle  drawn  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  pole.  At  5Q°  14' 
north,  Nansen  concluded  to  abandon  tbe  effort  to  reacb  the  pole;  bathe  and  his 
companion  went  on  skis  twelve  miles  still  further  north. 
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IT  15'  north,  lod*"  east).     We  then  allowed  the  ship  to  be  closed  in 
by  the  ice. 

'*  As  anticipated,  we  gradually  drifted  north  and  northwest  daring 
the  autamn  and  winter,  from  the  constantly  exposed  and  violent  ice 
pressures;  but  the  Fram  surpassed  our  expectations,  being  buperior 
to  any  strain.  The  temperature  fell  rapidly  and  was  constantly  low, 
with  little  variation  for  the  whole  winter.  During  weeks  the  mer- 
cury was  frozen.  The  lowest  temperature  was  62*"  below  zero. 
Every  man  on  board  was  in  perfect  health  during  the  whole  voyage. 
The  electric  light,  generated  by  a  windmill,  fulfilled  our  expectations. 
The  sea  was  up  k>  ninety  fathoms  deep  south  of  79'  north,  where  the 
depth  suddenly  increased  and  was  from  1,600  to  1,900  fathoms  north 
of  that  latitude.  The  sea  bottom  was  remarkably  devoid  of  organic 
matter.  Daring  the  whole  drift  I  had  good  opportunities  to  take  a 
series  of  scientific  observations — meteorological,  magnetic,  astro- 
nomical, and  biological;  soundings;  deep-sea  temperatures;  ex- 
aminations for  the  salinity  of  the  sea  water;  etc.  Under  the  stratum 
of  cold  ice  water  covering  the  surface  of  the  polar  basin,  1  soon 
discovered  warmer  and  more  saline  water  due  to  the  Gulf  stream,  with 
temperature  from  31°  to  BS"*. 

'*  We  saw  no  land  and  no  open  wat«r  except  narrow  cracks  in  any 
direction.  As  anticipated,  our  drift  northwestward  was  most  rapid 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  while  the  northerly  winds  stopped  or 
drifted  us  backward  during  the  summer. 

"  On  June  18, 1894,  we  were  on  81°  52'  north,  but  we  drifted  then 
southward  only.  On  October  21  we  passed  82"*  north.  On  Christmas 
eve,  1894,  latitude  83*"  north  was  reached,  and  a  few  days  later  88 
24' ,  the  farthest  north  latitude  previously  reached  by  man.  On  Jan- 
uary 4  and  5, 1895,  the  Fra/m  was  exposed  to  the  most  violent  ice 
pressures  we  experienced.  She  was  then  firmly  frozen  in  ice  of  more 
than  thirty  feet  of  measured  thickness.  This  floe  was  overridden  by 
great  ice  masses,  which  were  pressed  against  the  port  side  with  irre- 
sistible force  and  threatened  to  bury,  if  not  crush  her.  The  necessary 
provisions  with  the  canvass  kayaks  and  other  equipments  had  been 
placed  in  safety  upon  the  ice.  Every  man  was  ready  to  leave  the 
ship  if  necessary,  and  was  prepared  to  continue  with  the  drift,  living 
on  the  floe.  But  the  Fram  proved  even  stronger  than  our  trust  in 
her." 

Johansen  and  I  left  the  Fram  on  March  14, 1895,  at  83°  59'  north 
and  102"  27'  east.  Our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  sea  to  the  north 
and  reach  the  highest  latituae  possible,  and  then  to  go  to  Spitzbergen 
via  Franz-Josef  Land,  where  we  felt  certain  to  find  a  ship.  We  had 
twenty-eight  dogs,  two  sledges,  and  two  kayaks  for  possible  open 
water.  The  dog  food  was  calculated  for  thirty  days,  and  our  provi- 
sions for  one  hundred  days.  We  found  the  ice  in  the  beginning 
tolerably  good  travelling,  and  so  made  good  distances,  and  the  ice  did 
not  appear  drifting  much.  On  March  22  we  were  at  85°  10'  north. 
Although  the  dogs  were  less  enduring  than  we  hoped,  still  they  were 
tolerably  good.  The  ice  now  became  rougher  and  the  drift  contrary. 
On  March  25  we  had  only  reached  85"  19'  north;  and  on  March  29, 
85°  80'.  We  were  now  evidently  drifting  fast  toward  the  south. 
Our  progress  was  very  slow.  It  was  fatiguing  to  work  our  way  and 
carry  our  sledges  over  the  high  hummocks  constantly  being  built  up 
by  the  floes  grinding  against  each  other.  The  ice  was  in  strong 
movement  and  the  ice  pressure  was  heard  in  all  directions. 

"On  April  3, 1895,  we  were  at  85°  50'  north,  constantly  hoping 
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to  meet  smoother  ice.  On  April  4  we  reached  SQ^  3'  north,  but  the 
ice  became  rougher,  until  on  April  7  it  got  so  bad  that  1  considered  it 
unwise  to  contmue  our  march  in  a  northerly  direction.  We  were 
then  at  86"  14'  north.  We  then  made  an  excursion  on  skis  further 
northward  (about  twelve  miles)  in  order  to  examine  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  further  advance.  But  we  could  see  nothing  but  ice  of  the 
same  description,  hummock  beyond  hummock  to  the  horizon,  looking 
like  a  sea  of  frozen  breakers.  We  had  low  temperature,  and  during 
nearly  three  weeks  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  40**  below  zero. 
On  April  1  it  rose  to  8°  below  zero,  but  soon  sank  again  to  -  38. 
When  a  wind  was  blowing  in  this  temperature  vre  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable in  our  too  thin  woolen  clothing.  To  save  weight  we  had 
left  our  fur  suits  on  board  ship.  The  minimum  temperature  in 
March  was -49  and  the  maximum  was  -  24  degrees.  In  April  the 
minimum  was  -  38  and  the  maximum  -  20  degrees.  We  saw  no  sign 
of  land  in  any  direction.  In  fact,  the  floe  of  ice  seemed  to  move  so 
freely  before  the  wind  that  there  could  not  have  been  anything  in 
the  way  of  land  to  stop  it  for  a  long  distance  off.  We  were  now 
drifting  rapidly  northward.  On  April  8  we  began  our  march  toward 
Franz-Josef  Land.  On  April  12  our  watches  ran  down,  owing  to  the 
unusual  length  of  the  day's  march.  After  that  date  we  were  uncertain 
as  to  our  longitude,  but  hoped  that  our  dead  reckoning  was  fairly 
correct.  As  we  came  south  we  met  many  cracks,  which  greatly  re- 
tarded our  progress.  The  provisions  were  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
dogs  were  killed  one  after  the  other  to  feed  the  rest. 

"On  May  31, 1895,  we  were  in  82^  21'  north;  and  on  June  4  in  82' 
18^  north,  but  on  June  15  we  had  been  drifted  to  the  northwest  to  82" 
26'  north.  On  July  22  we  continued  our  journey  over  tolerably  gtxMl 
snow.  On  July  24,  when  about  82""  north,  we  sighted  unknown  land 
at  last,  but  the  ice  was  everywhere  broken  into  small  floes,  the  water 
between  being  filled  with  crushed  ice  in  which  the  use  of  the  kayaks 
was  impos.sible.  We  therefore  had  to  make  our  way  by  Indanciog 
from  one  piece  to  another,  and  we  did  not  reach  land  until  August  6, 
1895,  at  8r  88'  north  and  63'  east. 

"On  August  26  we  reached  a  spot  in  81°  13'  north  and  65"  east, 
evidently  well  suited  to  wintering;  and,  as  it  was  now  too  late  for  the 
voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  I  considered  it  wisest  to  stop  and  prepMire  for 
winter.  We  shot  bears  and  walruses,  and  built  a  hut  of  ston&s, 
earth,  and  moss,  making  the  roof  of  walrus  hide  tied  down  with  rope 
and  covered  with  snow.  We  used  the  blubber  for  cooking,  light,  and 
heat.  The  bear  meat  and  the  blubber  were  our  only  food  for  ten 
months.  The  bear  skins  formed  our  beds  and  sleeping  bag.  The 
winter,  however,  passed  well,  and  we  were  both  in  perfect  health. 
Spring  came  with  sunshine  and  with  much  open  water  to  the  south- 
west. We  hoped  to  have  an  easy  voyage  to  Spitsbergen  over  the  floe 
of  ice  and  the  ojien  water.  We  were  obliged  to  manufacture  new 
clothes  from  blankets  and  a  new  sleeping  bag  of  bear  skin.  Our  pro- 
visions were  raw  meat  and  blubber.  On  May  19,  1896,  we  were  at 
last  ready  to  start.  We  came  to  open  water  on  May  23,  in  81°  05' 
north,  but  were  retarded  by  storms  until  June  3.  A  little  south  of 
81°  we  found  land  extending  westward  and  open  water  which 
reached  west-northwest  along  its  north  coast.  But  we  preferred  to 
travel  southward  over  the  ice  through  a  broad  sound.  We  came  on 
June  12  to  the  south  side  of  the  island  and  found  much  open  water 
trending  westward.     We  sailed  and  paddled  in  this  direction  in  order 
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to  proceed  across  to  Spitzbergen  from  the  most  westward  cape,  but 
Payer's  map  was  misleading." 

The  task  of  reaching  Spitzbergen  in  the  way  proposed,  would 
have  been  very  dangerous,  probably  impossible;  but  fortunately,  on 
June  17,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  Nansen  accidentally  met  with  Mr. 
Jackson  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition,  which  had  wintered 
in  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  whose  quarters  proved  to  be  in  the  vicinity, 
where  he  and  his  companion  were  given  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
On  August  7  the  two  explorers  left  Franz-Josef  L4ind  on  the  Wind- 
wardy  and  reached  VardO,  as  already  stated,  August  18. 

In  the  meantime,  what  had  become  of  the  Framf  The  two  men 
had  left  her  on  March  14, 1895,  at  83^  59'  north  and  102°  27'  east. 
Shortly  afterward  she  began  once  more  to  drift  slowly  northward: 
and  on  October  16,  1895.  had  reached  her  highest  latitude,  85*"  57' 
north,  at  66"*  east  longitude.  Then  the  Fram  began  to  drift  south- 
ward, and  on  January  1,  1896,  she  again  passed  the  85th  degree. 
From  the  end  of  February  to  the  middle  of  July  the  Fram  remained 
almost  stationary,  in  the  middle  of  May  the  ice  around  the  ship 
was  blown  up,  and  after  great  exertions  she  was  freed  from  ice  by 
the  2d  of  June.  On  the  19th  of  July,  in  latitude  88*"  14',  the  attempt 
to  work  her  out  of  the  ice  floes  began;  and  on  the  13th  of  August, 
in  latitude  81**  82' ,  longitude  11  ^^  40'  east,  open  water  was  reached.  On 
August  20  the  Fram  reached  Skerjv5,  where  her  crew  were  delighted 
to  learn  of  the  safe  return  a  week  previously  of  the  two  companions 
from  whom  they  had  not  heard  for  seventeen  months.  The  Fram 
had  still  on  board  provisions  for  three  years  ard  about  500  tons  of 
coal.  Dr.  Nansen  was  brought  from  Vard5  on  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell's 
yacht  Otaria  to  rejoin  his  vessel;  and  with  his  companions,  on  board 
the  Fram,  reached  Christiania  September  9,  where  he  had  a  most 
hearty  greeting  and  was  paid  numerous  honors,  among  them  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf,  conferred  on  him  by  King 
Oscar. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  present  the  following 
table  of  latitudes  reached  by  arctic  explorers  during  the 
past  300  years,  with  Dr.  Nansen's  added.  It  was  com- 
piled by  General  A.  W.  Greely. 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 


Year  Explorer  latitude 

1594.   AriUiam  Barents 77*' 5»' 

1596.  Ryp  and  Heeniskerck 79°  49' 

1607.  Henry  Hudson 80°  28' 

1778.  J  C.  Phlpps SO-  48' 

1806.  William  Scoresby SI**  80' 

1827.  W.B.  Parry 82^45' 

1868.  Nordenskjold  and  Otter...  8P  42' 

1874   Weyprecht  and  Payer ftJ«  05' 

1895.  Dr.  Nansen 80°  15' 


W^estem  Hemisphere. 


Year  Explorer  Latitude 

1587.  John  Davis ?2°  12' 

l(i07.  Henry  Hudson 73° 

1616.  William  Baffin 77°  45' 

1852.  E.  A.  Inglefield 78°  21' 

1854.  E.  K.  Kane 80°  10' 

1870.  C.  F.  Hall ^2°ll' 

1871.  C.  P.  Hall 82°  07' 

1875.  G.  S.  Nares 82°  48' 

1876.  G.  S.  Nares 83°  20' 

1882.  A.  W.  Greely a3°  24' 


First,  in  the  Eastern  bemispbere,  tbe  bigbest  previous  latitude, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  tbat  of  Parry,  made  by  boat.  Tbe  Swedes 
Nordenskj51d  and  Otter  bold  tbe  best  sbip  record,  botb  of  these 
efforts  being  in  Spitzbergen  sea.  Tbe  latitude  reached  by  tbe  Wey- 
precbt  and  Payer  expedition  is  tbe  bigbest  made  by  land,  and  was 
made  by  Payer  in  Franz-Josef  Land.  The  Western  bemispbere  bas 
seemed  bitberto  more  favorable.  Tbe  record  of  Lieutenant  (now 
General)  Greely's  party,  wbicb  bas  bitberto  been  unsurpassed,  was 
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made  in  New  Land,  north  of  Cireenland,  by  Lock  wood  and  Brainard. 
Nares's  first  venture  was  on  (^riunell  I^and,  and  the  second  on  the 
Frozen  sea.  The  east  and  west  coasts  of  Greeoland  have  both  had 
their  fall  share  of  exploration. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  of  the  Fram  are 
rery  important. 

One  of  the  most  significant  is  the  establishment  of  the  great  deptli 
)f  the  Arctic  ocean,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  pole  itself  is  covered 

'  with  deep-sea  ice,  and  that  no  land  other  than  perhaps  a  few  scatter«Ml 
islands  exists  north  of  82°,  and  to  upset  some  theories  of  oceanic 
physics  based  on  the  notion  of  a  shallow  Arctic  ocean.  The  deepest 
sounding  taken  was  2,185  fathoms.  Hitherto  the  Arctic  ocean  was 
supposed  to  be  comparatively  shallow.  The  deepest  soundings  in  the 
Hpitzbergen  or  Barents  sea  are  only  from  100  to  200  fathoms.  Some 
depths  of  over  a  mile  have  been  found  in  the  East  Greenland  sea, 
though  most  of  the  soundings  there  point. to  a  high  submarine 
plateau,  with  some  abrupt  depressions.  The  comparatively  few 
soundings  north  of  our  continent  show  shallow  water  at  a  oonsider- 

*  able  distance  from  land.  But  Xansen  appears  to  have  discovered 
persistent  depths  of  1,600  to  1,900  fathoms  north  of  79\ 

General  Greely  sums  up  the  geographic  results  of 
Xansen's  expedition  as  follows: 

**The  geographic  outcome  of  Nansen*s  expedition  consists  in  the 
determination  of  the  non-existence  of  land  in  an  area  of  some  50.000 
square  miles,  thus  equalling  I)e  Long's  geographic  contribution,  and 
in  the  discovery  of  a  deep  sea  to  the  north  of  the  79th  parallel.  To 
some,  these  may  appear  trivial  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
polar  regions,  but  in  reality  they  are  very  important.  By  proving 
San  n  lie  of  a  small  island,  Nansen  narrowly  circumscribes,  by  the  aid 
of  De  Long's  discoveries,  the  New  Sil)eria  archipelago;  he  not  only 
confirms  Jackson's  assertiou  that  Franz-Josef  J^aDd  consists  of  small 
ice-capped  islands,  but  also  destroys  their  importance  as  a  route  to 
the  pole  by  proving  that  they  do  not  extend  materially  to  the  north 
of  the  82d  parallel.  It  leaves  as  the  most  northerly  known  land«  and 
presumably  the  future  polar  route,  the  unnamed  land  discovered  to 
the  north  of  Greenland  by  Lock  wood  and  Brainard,  of  my  command 
in  1882,  of  which  Peary  reached  the  southern  extremity  by  his  bril- 
liant inland  ice  journeys  of  1892  and  1894.  The  deep  sea  is,  however, 
the  most  important  discovery.  It  necessarily  reduces  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  ice-clad  land  that  must  exist,  as  proved  by  the 
palfeocrystic  ice-fioes  of  Smith  sound  near  the  pole.  It  serves  to  con- 
firm the  opinion,  advanced  by  me  two  years  since,  that  this  land  lies 
not  on  the  Siberian  but  on  the  American  side  of  the  pole,  to  the  north 
of  the  Parry  archipelago. 

*'To  the  west  and  southwest  of  Spitzl)ergen,  the  Arctic  ocean  is 
unusually  deep  over  large  areas,  soundings  ranging  from  1,000  to 
1.500  fathoms.  Between  Iceland  and  Greenland  is  a  remarkable 
'deep,'  some  500  miles  wide,  which  is  nearly  2,000  fathoms  (over 
two  miles)  in  depth.  While  the  sea  to  the  south  shallows  very 
rapidly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Iceland  'deep,*  curving  northward 
along  the  axis  of  the  well-known  returning  arctic  current,  connects 
with  the  Spitzbergen  area.  It  now  seems  not  improbable  that  these 
areas  are  part  of  the  largest  and  most  extensive  'deep'  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  northern  extension  has  branches  extending  both  to  the 
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Btit.  Tbe  western  brancL  is  determintid  by  BcientlstH  »a 
,  I  Biplaia  Ihe  Ailuntk  cotidal  liour  as  olwerved  b;  lli« 
l^v  Frankliti  bay  expedition  at  several  poinls  along  the  coast  of 
Dorlbwest  Ureenland.  Tlie  Fram  now  discIosi^B  tiie  existence  of  tbe 
eastern  brancli.  to  the  north  of  tbe  Spitzber^en  and  Franz-Josef 
archipelagoes,  with  its  most  easterly  (.-iteDsioii  io  the  neighborhood 
of  the  New  Siberia  islands.  To  the  west  of  these  islands  Dr.  Nbd 
Hen's  soundings  show  that  the  shallow  waters  that  lave  the  Siberian 
coast,  which  have  been  thought  to  eltend  far  towards  the  pole,  sud- 
denly deppen  near  the 
70th  parallel  from  ninety  _ 
fatboms  to  1.600  fathoms,  ' 
with  an  extreme  depth  of  i 
1,900   fathoiDB— over    two    ■ 

The  Cunway  Ex- 
pedilioH. — Id  the  mid- 
dle of  July  all  oxpe- 
dition  organized  iu 
KiigUnd  by  Sir  W. 
Murtiii  Conway  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring 
the  interior  of  west 
•jpitzborgeii,  crossed 
the  island  from  west 
to  euBt  and  back  again. 
Nordenskjold  in  1890 
and  Cliurleg  Knbot  in  ■ 
18!):!  were  the  only  I 
trHvellei'g  who  had  I 
previously  visited  uny  I 
part  of  the  interior  of  I 
west  Spitzbergen.  I 

M,  Andret."  fial-W 
loon  Ez^edUiOH. — The  prompmhi  h,  a  .>nFti. 

expedition    organized   "-"""'  ">■  *  p«"™>.eii  siLLcm-i  bipidiiiok 
luet  year  by  Professor  ''"  ''"^  """u  iin.". 

S.  A.  Andr6e,  examiiier-iu-chief  of  the  royal  pHtent  ottice 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  whose  aim  was  to  reach  the 
north  pole  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  balloon 
{\'ol,  5,  p.  lib),  sailed  from  Clotbenhiirg,  Sweden.  June 
7,  on  the  Virgo,  and  took  up  quarters  preparatory  to 
starting  on  liieir  aerial  trip  at  Danes  Island,  Spitz- 
bergen.  M.  Audree's  intended  companions  were  Ur. 
Ekholm,  one  of  the  best  known  meteorologists  in  Europe, 
and  M.  Nils  Striudberg.  it  teacher  in  the  High  School  for 
Science  in  Stockholm.  Advices  received  at  Hummerfest. 
Norway,  August  G,  stated  that  Professor  Andree  had  com- 
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pleted  the  inflation  of  his  balloon,  and  was  awaiting  a 
favorable  wind;  but  on  August  24  the  Virffo  arrived  at 
Tromso,  bringing  back  the  expedition,  which  had  aban- 
doned its  trip  for  this  year  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season. 

The  Peary  Expedition, — The  sixth  expedition  organ- 
ized under  Lieutenant  Peary's  auspices  sailed  from  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton,  on  the  steamer  Hope,  July  15,  its  main  pur- 
pose being  to  secure  the  great  forty-ton  meteorite  near 
Cape  York,  which  was  reported  by  Sir  John  Ross  in  1818, 
but  never  subsequently  seen  by  a  white  man  until  located 
and  surveyed  by  Peary  and  Lee  in  May,  1804,  (Vol.  5, 
p.  724). 

Peaiy  arranged  to  convey  north  two  independent  scientific  parties 
to  pursue  investigations  along  the  Greenland  coast.  The  first  was 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  was  landed  at 
Omenak  Fiord,  Baffin's  bay.  It  was  in  charge  of  Professor  Alfred 
Burton.  At  the  peninsula  of  Nugsuak,  near  the  southern  end  of 
Melville  bay,  a  party  from  Cornell  University  was  put  ashore,  with 
Professor  Ralph  S.  Tarr  in  charge.  This  region  had  never  before 
been  visited  by  scientific  men.  During  their  stay  of  a  month  at 
Nugsuak,  the  C'Ornell  party  made  a  careful  study  of  a  large  double 
glacier  which  they  discovered,  and  which  they  called  Cornell  Glacier. 
They  also  made  a  valuable  botanical  collection,  and  spent  some  time 
in  the  study  of  invertebrate  zo6logy,  and  made  a  careful  examination 
of  crystalline  rocks  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Gill.  They 
went  inland  over  Ice  cape  six  pr  seven  miles,  and  while  there  dis- 
covered a  mountain  which  came  up  through  a  great  field  of  ice.  They 
called  it  Mount  Schurman,  in  honor  of  the  president  of  Cornell 
University. 

Mr.  Putnam,  with  the  Benton  party  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  made  a  series  of  pendulum  and  magnetic  observations  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  force  of  gravity  which,  as  is  well 
known,  increases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  on  account  of  the 
flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles. 

On  September  2G,  the  Hope,  with  the  various  parties  of 
the  expedition  on  board,  returned  to  Sydney,  C.  B.  The 
various  scientific  collections  made  are  intended  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  great  mete- 
orite it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  with  the  appliances 
at  hand,  and  the  ice  compelled  the  Peary  party  to  retire 
on  September  4. 

It  is  announced  *that  the  vast  interior  of  north  Green- 
land, which  was  traversed  by  Peary  in  189:^  and  1894 
(Vol.  2,  p.  311;  Vol.  4,  p.  681),  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  Peary  Land. 

The  American  Association. —Ever  since  1866,  when 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  its  first  meeting  after  the  Civil 
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War,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  association  to  gather  in 
the  same  city  every  tenth  year.  The  45th  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Bnifalo  this  year,  August  24-29. 

At  the  opening  seHsion,  addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by 
Mayor  Jewett  and  Dr.  Koswell  Park,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences.  Tlie  retiring  president,  Professor  £.  W.  Morley 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  introduced  the  president-elect.  Professor  E.  D.  Cope 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  the  renowned  palseontologist  and  comparative 
anatomist,  who  replied  to  the  addresses  of  welcome. 

Almost  simultaneously  were  held  meetings  of  various  affiliated 
societies,  among  them  the  American  Cliemical  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  the  Society  of  Economic 
Entomology,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Society. for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,  the  Botanical  Society,  and  the  American 
Mathematical  Society. 

The  attendance  was  smaller  than  usual,  the  registration  being 
about  330,  of  whom  112  were  new  members.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  papers  read,  many  of  which  were  of  very  high 
character,  but  hardly  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  further  action  by  congress 
looking  to  the  early  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures;  in  favor  of  allowing  the  committee  on  standards  of  meas- 
urement to  construct  properly  authenticated  standards  of  electrical 
measurement  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  577);  and  in 
favor  of  permitting  vivisection  in  the  interests  of  science  where  vivi- 
section may  appear  to  those  trained  in  biological  research  to  be  wise 
and  useful. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Wolcott  Uibbs  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  veteran  Harvard 
chemist. 

Vice-presidents — A,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  W.  W.  Beman 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  B,  Physics,  Carl  Barus  of  Providence,  R.  1.; 
C,  Chemistry,  W.  P.  Mason  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  D,  Mechanical  Science 
and  Engineering,  John  (^albraith  of  Toronto,  Canada;  E,  Geology 
and  Geography,  I.  C.  White  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  F,  ZoOlogy, 
G.  Brown  Goode  of  Washington,  D.  C,  (since  deceased);  G,  Botany, 
George  F.  Atkinson  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  H,  Anthropology,  W.J.  McGee, 
of  Washington,  I).  C. ;  I,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  Richard  T. 
Colburn  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Permanent  secretary,  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Cambridge  (office  at 
Salem),  Mass.;  general  secretary,  Asaph  Hall,  Jr.,  of  Ann  Arl)or, 
Mich.;  secretary  of  the  council,  D.  S.  Kellicott  of  Columbus,  O. ; 
treasurer,  R.  S.  Woodward  of  New  York  city. 

The  British  Association.— The  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its  CGth  annual  meet- 
ing in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  beginning  September  16. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  president-elect.  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  who  spoke  on  the 
interdependence  of  science  and  the  healing  art.  He  instanced  the 
great  assistance  rendered  to  surgery  by  the  discovery  of  X  rays,  in 
the  location  of  foreign  bodies  within  the  tissues,  the  inspection  of 
fractures  apd  dislocations,  etc.;  and  also  dwelt  upon  the  value  of 
anaesthetics  (modestly  reviewing  his  own  invalual)le  contributions) 
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iind  the  discoveries   of  tbe  late  Professor  Pasteur,  and  tlie  use  of 
antitoxip. 

Total  Eclipse  of  August  9.— On  August  9  occurred 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  only  in  northern  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  belt  of  totality  began  over  the  Atlantic 
ocean  near  the  Shetland  Islands,  of!  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
Thence  its  track  curved  upward  across  the  north  coast  of 
Norway,  through  Lapland,  bisecting  the  southernmost 
island  of  the  Nova  Zembla  group;  then  it  crossed  Siberia 
to  the  gulf  of  Tartary  and  south  to  the  Japanese  island  of 
Yezo.  The  central  line  of  eclipse  nearly  touched  Cape  Soya, 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  island,  whence  it  rau 
southeast,  leaving  the  coast  at  Akeshi,  and  ending  out  over 
the  Pacific  ocean.  It  took  the  moon's  shadow  only  about 
1  hour  40  minutes  to  sweep  across  the  earth  from  the 
west  coast  of  Norway  to  Yezo,  and  at  Yezo  it  lasted  only 
about  two  minutes. 

Unfortunately  clouds  obscured  the  view  at  almost  every 
point  of  observation,  and  the  data  secured  were  compara- 
tively meagre.  Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made, 
and  numerous  observation  parties  organized  by  govern- 
ments, scientific  societies,  and  private  indinduals,  took 
up  position  at  various  points  along  the  path  of  the  eclipse 
in  tne  hope  of  securing  photographs  and  sketches  which 
might  throw  some  light  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  sun's  corona;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
the  best  equipped  observers  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mauy  excursiouists  went  to  Bodo,  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Norway, 
to  witness  the  spectacle.  But  most  of  tbe  British  observers  went  to 
Varanger  fiord,  east  of  North  Cape.  VadsO,  a  little  fishing'  village  on 
this  bay,  was  a  favorite  place  of  rendezvous.  Tbe  Rassians  baa  par- 
ties stationed  on  Nova  Siembla  and  at  three  posts  in  Siberia.  Bat  the 
two  expeditions  from  America,  headed  respectively  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Schaeberle,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  Professor  David  P.  Todd,  of 
Amherst  College,  set  up  their  instruments  in  Yezo,  where  the  duration 
of  totality  was  longest,  and  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  tbe  horizon 
was  highest.  One  party  of  English  scientists  and  another  of  French- 
men also  established  themselves  in  Japan. 

One  of  the  most  successful  expeditions  appears  to  have  been  that 
which  sailed  in  Sir  George  Baden -Powell's  yacht,  the  Otaria,  to 
Karmakul,  an  island  of  the  Nova  Zembla  group.  The  party  included 
Messrs.  Shackleton  and  Stone,  and  Lieutenant  Webb,  R.  N.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  thirty  four  photographs  of  the  eclipse  daring  totality, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  much  to  neutralize  the  failures  of  others  in 
Norway  and  Japan.  The  photographs  taken  of  the  corona  itself,  and  the 
spectroscopic  photographs  of  the  corona  and  prominences,  were  very 
satisfactory,  and  will  be  of  use  in  the  investigation  of  the  change  of 
form  of  the  corona  with  respect  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  san- 
8|K)t  periods.  The  spectroscopic  results  are  almost  invalaable,  and  will 
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throw  some  light  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  ab- 
sorbing layer  in  the  san  which  gives  rise  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum. 

Another  successful  private  excursion  sailed  from  New  York  city 
on  the  American  Line  steamer  Ohio,  to  a  point  near  the  Isle  of  Stott, 
not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Kunnen,  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 
The  party  included  Miss  May  Proctor,  daughter  of  the  late  astrono- 
mer, Richard  A.  Proctor.  Miss  Proctor  viewed  the  eclipse  through 
field  glasses,  the  motion  of  the  vessel  preventing  the  use  of  telescopes. 
She  reported  the  duration  of  totality  at  the  point  of  observation,  66^ 
57'  north  latitude,  14^"  30'  east  longitude,  to  be  1  minute  85  seconds. 

Still  other  successful  observations  were  reported  from  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Sweden.  A  photographer  from  Flensburg  took 
eleven  photographs  of  the  eclipse  at  Bredvik,  on  the  Skjerstad  fiord. 
A  Russian  expedition  to  Tomea,  Finland,  is  also  reported  to  have  ob- 
tained ten  excellent  photographs  of  the  corona. 

Transmutation  of  Metals.— The  startling  announce- 
ment was  made  in  some  of  the  New  York  city  dailies  (the 
Press  of  August  8,  the  Evening  Sun  of  August  10,  the 
Journal  of  August  16),  that  Dr.  S.  H.  Emmens  of  that 
city  had  discovered  a  process  by  which  silver  could  be 
transmuted  into  gold.  As  to  its  nature,  nothing  has  been 
revealed  beyond  the  merest  generalities;  and  the  scientific 
world  will  refuse  to  admit  the  discoverer's  claims  until  ac- 
ceded a  positive  demonstration.  The  practical  results  of 
such  a  discovery,  were  the  process  practicable  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  would  be  revolutionary  in  the  fields  of  com- 
merce and  trade.  The  utmost  that  will  be  admitted  is 
that  such  a  discovery,  in  the  present  limited  state  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  physical  constitution  of  matter, 
lies  theoretically  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  That 
the  so-called  chemical  elements  do  not  represent  the  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  matter  (if  indeed  there  be  any  ulti- 
niaie  in  matter  at  all),  there  is  every  ground  for  believing. 
And,  for  all  that  we  yet  know,  the  hypothesis  is  per- 
fectly admissible — that  not  only  silver  and  gold,  but  all 
the  other  so-called  elements  as  well,  may  be  merely  differ- 
ent forms  under  which  the^ame  ultimate  manifests  itself 
according  to  varying  conditions  which  we  may  attempt  to 
describe  oy  the  use  of  such  terms  as  '^  atomic  association 
or  dissociation,'' "  molecular  aggregation,"  etc.  The  his- 
tory of  the  alleged  discovery  is  in  brief  as  follows: 

Daring  the  course  of  investigations  undertaken  in  1892  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  chemically  pure  nickel,  Dr.  Emmens,  who  was 
working  with  three  others,  claims  to  have  found  "  indications  of  the 
existence  of  some  substance  common  to  the  whole  of  the  elements  in 
what  is  known  as  Series  4  of  Group  8  of  the  classification  of  the 
chemical  elements  now  universally  adopted  by  scientists  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  known  as  the  'periodic  law  of  the  elements.'" 
*'We  did  not  farther  pursue  the  particular  line  of  investigation 
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opoa  which  we  had  set  oat/*  sajs  be,  **  becauge  it  appeared  to  us  al- 
moet  lelf-^rideot  that  if  we  were  rig-ht  in  sapposing  a  mmmon  snb- 
stanee  to  be  present  in  any  8ing:le  aeries  of  elanents,  the  same  would 
hold  good  for  each  groap.  And,  as  Group  1  of  the  claaBificatioii  ocm- 
tains  the  precioui  metals — gold  and  silver. — ^it  was  obrioas  thai  our 
time  and  attention  should  be  directed  to  these  metals  rather  than  to 
any  others. 

Dr.  Emmens  now  claims  to  hare  submitted  silver  to  a  treatment 
wherebj  he  obtained  eventuallj  a  substance  **  endowed  with  the  prop- 
erties of  ordinary  metallic  gold."  Of  this  he  claims  to  have  manu- 
factured four  ounces  from  six  ounces  of  silver.  **lt  is,"  he  says, 
"  simply  a  matter  of  extending  the  control  which  we  already  possess, 
to  a  degree  that  grows  greater  and  greater  every  day,  over  the  group- 
ing of  atoms  and  molecules.'*  Elsewhere  he  says,  **TheeaBenceof 
my  discovery  consists  in  the  extension  to  solid  bodies  and  molecules 
per  m  of  Andrews'  doctrine  of  critical  temperatures." 

In  a  word,  the  claim  is — to  have,  by  physical  means,  split  up  the 
silver  into  its  '*  ultimate  "  state  of  atomic  division,  and  then,  by  simi- 
lar  means,  to  have  grouped  the  atoms  together  in  a  new  way  so  as  to 
form  a  substance  with  new  properties.  To  this  substance  he  gives 
the  name  "  Argentaumm,"  which  be  considers  to  be  the  *'raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  both  gold  and  silver  were  constructed  by  the  hand 
of  nature,"  and  which,  he  claims,  can  be  *' aggregated  into  molecules'* 
having  a  density  ** superior"  to  that  of  silver  and  in  fact  equal  to 
that  of  gold. 

The  apparent  annihilation  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  silver 
(two  ounces  out  of  six)  is  not  explained. 

TranHmission  of  Visible  Pictures.— A  solution  of 
the  problem  of  transmitting  pictures  through  a  wire  by 
electricity,  making  them  directly  visible  in  all  detail,  is 
claimed  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  Close  of  Oakland,  Cal.  His  in- 
strument, the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  described,  is 
called  a  ''telectroscope." 

Another  solution  of  the  same  problem  is  claimed  for 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Davis,  a  chemist,  of  New  York  city.  His 
device  is  described  its  follows: 

At  one  end  is  the  object  whose  image  is  to  be  transmitted,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  an  ordinary  photographic  camera.  At  the  back  of  the 
camera,  instead  of  the  usual  sensitive  plate,  is  a  bunch  of  two  hun- 
dred wires  close  together,  but  not  touching,  with  tlieir  ends  held  in 
the  meshes  of  a  sieve  and  the  otb^r  ends  coming  together  and  ex- 
tended by  a  single  wire  the  de^iired  distance  to  the  receiver.  At  the 
receiving  end  is  a  similar  buncli  of  wires,  radiating  from  the  end  of 
the  single  connecting  wire,  with  their  ends  held  by  a  sieve  the  same 
as  at  the  other  end.  Above  the  wires  at  the  receiving  end  is  a  hinged 
copper  plate  that  can  be  made  to  rest  over  the  ends  of  the  wires.  All 
of  tliese  wires  and  the  copper  plate  are  in  an  electric  current  formed 
by  six  Lenchance  cells. 

The  ends  of  the  bunched  wires  in  both  transmitter  and  receiver 
are  coated  with  selenium,  a  substance  exceedingly  sensitive  to  varia- 
tions of  light,  which,  when  in  an  electric  circuit,  transmits  a  current 
proportionate  in  strength  to  the  amount  of  light  falling  upon  it. 

At  the  receiving  end,  the  picture  of  the  object  is  reproduced  by 
simply  pressing  against  the  copper  plate  over  the  ends  of  the  sele- 
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niuin-coate4  wires  through  which  the  electric  curreut  is  passing,  a 
sheet  of  paper  saturated  with  phenolphthalein,  glycerine,  and  alcohol. 

An  allied  discovery,  though  by  a  totally  different 
method,  accomplishing  the  distant  reproduction,  in  line 
engraving,  of  pictures,  was  described  last  year — the  electro- 
artograph,  invented  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Amstutz  of  Cleveland, 
0.  (Vol.  5,  p.  454). 

An  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange. — Under  the 

present  system  of  telephony,  so  much  space  is  needed  for 
the  various  stations  and  complicated  electrical  arrange- 
ments for  establishing  contacts  and  connections,  and  so 
large  a  staff  is  required  for  efficient  working,  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  single  exchange  is  practically  limited  to  a  few 
hundred  subscribers.  The  Apostoloff  automatic  telephone 
is  an  invention  whereby,  it  is  claimed,  any  person  can, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  *' central *'  attendant,  put  him- 
self directly  into  communication  with  any  other  of  even 
as  many  as  10,000  subscribers.  The  device  is  described 
thus: 

In  the  central  station  each  subscriber  is  represented  by  a  piece  of 
apparatus  contained  in  a  box  a  few  inches  high,  which  is  connected 
by  an  ordinary  metallic  circuit  to  the  telephone  in  his  house  or  otBce. 
Ordinary  telephones  are  used  with  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of 
apparatus  termed  a  "transmitter"  or  ''manipulator."  The  face  of 
this  transmitter  is  pierced  with  three  little  windows  or  apertures,  in 
two  of  which  numerals  appear  and  in  the  third  certain  service 
indications.  Suppose  a  suWriber  wishes  to  speak  with  No.  1,795.. 
He  presses  a  button  under  the  left-hand  aperture  until  the  numerals 
17  appear.  He  then  does  the  same  to  a  button  under  the  right-hand 
window  until  05  appears.  These  two  operations  have  produced  cor- 
responding movements  in  the  instrument  that  represents  him  at  the 
central  station.  The  positive  currents  sent  by  the  left-hand  button 
have  passed  through  a  polarised  relay  and  caused  a  local  battery  to  send 
seventeen  successive  currents  through  an  electro-magnet  which  has 
moved  a  travelling  switch  step  by  step  past  sixteen  contacts,  each  repre- 
senting a  group  of  100  subscribers,  until  it  has  stopped  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  row.  The  negative  currents  have  in  the  same  way  moved  a 
second  travelling  switch  till  it  is  in  connection  with  the  ninety-fifth  con- 
tact of  the  other  row.  The  subscriber  now  presses  another  button, 
which  causes  the  words  "  Ring  up  "  to  appear  in  the  middle  aperture. 
At  the  same  time,  by  an  ingenious  electrical  arrangement,  the  electro- 
magnets that  actuate  the  travelling  switches  are  cut  out  and  the  cir- 
cuit is  completed  to  1,795.  He  now  rings  up  in  the  usual  way,  and^ 
in  return  1,795,  if  he  wishes  to  speak,  presses  one  of  his  buttons  and 
causes  the  words  "  Are  you  there?"  to  appear  in  both  transmitters. 
•Conversation  is  now  possible.  After  finishing,  both  subscribers  touch 
a  button  marked  **  Finish,"  whereupon  the  numbers  in  the  windows 
fly  back  to  zero,  "Off"  appears  in  the  middle  window,  the  travelling 
switches  in  the  apparatus  at  the  central  station  return  to  their  initial 
position,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  ready  to  be  used  again. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  invention  is  easily  and  inexpen- 
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sively  adaptable  to  existing  telephone  systems  having  com- 
plete metallic  circuits,  that  it  does  away  with  the  heavy 
expenses  of  large  central  and  branch  exchanges  and  of  the 
numerous  staff  they  necessitate,  that  it  means  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  and  does  not  leave  subscribers  at  the  mercy  of 
the  attendants  at  the  various  exchanges,  that  it  insures  ab- 
solute secrecy  in  communications. 

AHtroilomy. — The  periodical  comet  discovered  by 
Professor  Brooks  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1889,  was 
again  seen  on  June  19  by  M.  Javclle  of  the  Observatory  of 
Nice,  France. 

It  is  Hometiines  known  as  Brooks*  multiple  comet,  owing  to  being 
composed  of  a  parent  body,  as  it  were,  preceded  by  four  small  attend- 
ant comets,  whose  separate  existence  is  visible  only  tb rough  the  most 
powerful  telescopes.  Its  present  period  of  revolution  around  the  sun 
is  about  seven  years.  Computing  backward,  however,  it  was  found 
that  in  1886,  three  years  before  its  discovery  by  Professor  Brooks,  it 
had  come  within  the  sphere  of  Jupiter's  attraction,  and  that  to  this 
fact  was  due  its  present  orbit  and  seven-year  period:  its  former 
period  was  of  nearly  thirty  years'  duration. 

It  is  believed  that  during  this  encounter  of  Jupiter  and  the  comet, 
the  material  for  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Barnard 
in  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  421),  was  secured — captured  from  the  comet  by 
Jupiter's  superior  attraction. 

Professor  T.  J.  J.  Lee  of  the  Lowell  Observatory, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  announced  in  September  that  he  had  redis- 
covered the  lost  companion  of  Sirius,  a  so-called  **dark" 
or  faintly  luminous  star,  which  had  not  been  seen  since 
1890,  when  it  was  observed  with  the  Lick  telescope.  The 
satellite  is  about  half  as  large  as  Sirius,  and  just  about  the 
size  of  our  sun.  It  appears  to  be  a  burned-out  world;  but 
we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  its  darkness  in  remark- 
able contrast  with  the  brilliancy  of  Sirius. 

Aerial  Navigation. — Numerous  attempts  at  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  air-flight  have  been  reported  of  late. 

At  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  August  20,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lamson,  a 
Portland  jeweller,  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making  kite-flying 
an  adjunct  to  meteorology  and  aeronautics.  By  means  of  a  large 
cellular  or  box  kite,  which  is  described  as  "a  radical  modification  of 
the  Hargraves  box  or  cell  kite,"  he  succeeded  in  lifting  to  a  height  of 
000  feet  a  weight  of  lt50  pounds,  designed  to  represent  a  man.  When 
the  kite  had  reached  that  altitude,  the  rope  parted,  and  the  apparatus 
came  down,  but  so  gently  that  had  a  living  man  been  carried  by  it,  he 
would  not  have  been  hurt. 

The  cells  or  boxes  of  the  kite  are  hinged  on  a  pivot  near  the 
centre,  so  that  their  angle  of  inclination  to  the  wind  and  to  one 
another  can  be  changed  at  will.  On  the  space  between  the  two  cells 
of  the  kite  is  where  it  is  purposed  to  place  the  man  who  goes  aloft 
with  the  kite.  The  passenger,  by  manipulating  a  lever,  can  keep  the 
air-ship  on  an  even  keel,  make  it  rise  or  fall,  and  direct  its  coarse  in 
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coming  down.  Lateral  steering  can  be  accomplished  by  changing  the 
weight  to  either  side  of  the  centre,  the  aSrial  TesBel  then  taming 
toward  the  side  where  the  weight  is  greatest. 

A  flying  machine  invented  by  Professor  Octave  Chaniite> 
ex-president  of  the  American  Society  of  Engineers^  was 
tried  with  some  success  in  the  early  part  of  September,  at  a 
point  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  northern 
Indiana. 

The  machine  is  modeled  on  the  bird  principle  of  soaring  against 
the  wind  bj  means  of  several  aeroplanes.  Attached  for  purposes  of 
steeriog,  is  a  broad,  movable  tail- piece  called  a  Herring  regulator,  so 
named  after  its  inventor,  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring,  an  assistant  to  Professor 
Chanute.  As  in  the  case  of  the  invention  of  Herr  Lilienthal,  whose 
recent  accidental  death  during  an  experiment  with  his  machine  was  a 
serious  loss  to  science  (see  Necrology),  the  "soaring"  is  accomplished 
by  running  rapidly  a  short  distance  down  an  inclined  plane  and  then 
leaping  into  the  air. 

At  the  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition,  August  28  and  29, 
there  was  exhibited  a  new  dirigible  balloon  designed  by  Dr. 
Wolfert. 

The  device  consists  of  an  elliptically  shaped  gas  bag,  over  thirty 
yards  long,  with  its  longer  axis  horizontal,  from  which  is  suspended 
a  bamboo  basket  five  yards  long,  so  fastened  that  neither  part  of  the 
balloon  can  have  separate  movement.  The  motive  power  is  an  eight 
horse  power  engine  driving  a  double-bladed  propeller,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  three  yards.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  basket, 
while  below  the  car  is  another  propeller  of  the  same  dimensions,  for 
upward  and  downward  movement.  These  propellers  make  500  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

The  balloon  rose  to  the  height  of  about  sixty-five  feet,  and  was 
propelled  in  all  directions,  even  against  the  wind. 

An  application  of  the  principle  of  bicycle  propulsion 
has  been  made  to  balloon  navigation  by  J.  C.  Ryder,  a 
young  man  of  Richmond  IlilV,  L.  I. 

The  body  of  the  balloon  is  a  cone  shaped  gas  bag,  with  the  bicycle 
apparatus  suspended  below.  The  pedals,  acting  on  a  high-geared 
sprocket  wheel  and  chain,  set  aluminium  paddles  revolving.  J ust  how 
this  "flying  bicycle"  is  steered,  is  not  made  clear.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Ryder  has  actually  propelled  himself  seven  miles  in  the  teeth  of  a 
wind,  at  an  altitude  of  200  feet. 

By  means  of  cameras  attached  to  kites,  Mr.  W.  A.  Eddy 
has  succeeded  in  taking  mid-air  photographs  of  the  city 
of  Boston  and  other  places.  Among  the  advantages  of  the 
mid-air  camera,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  the  power  of  detect- 
ing the  approach  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  or  the 
approach  of  a  man-of-war  long  before  its  hull  is  visible 
aoove  the  horizon. 

The  Bazin  Roller  Ship. — A  unic^ue  attempt  in 
shipbuilding,  to  solve  the  problem  of  giving  greatly  in- 
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creased  speed  without  proportionate  increase  in  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  is  that  of  M.  Ernest  Bazin,  a  well-known 
French  marine  engineer,  whose  roller  ship,  named  after 
himself,  was  launched  on  August  19,  at  the  Cail  dock- 
yards on  the  Seine,  at  St.  Denis. 

The  strange  craft,  of  about  280  tons'  burden,  comprises,  in  a  word, 
a  rectangular  iron  frame  or  platform  (carrying  deck  houses),  about 
120  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  mounted  on  six  hollow,  water- 
tight, lenticular  rollers  (three  on  each  side),  each  about  thirty  nine 
feet  in  diameter  and  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  submerged  about  one- 
third,  revolying  vertically  in  the  water  with  a  speed  proportioned  to 
the  forward  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  is  produced  by  a  screw  pro- 
peller actuated  by  a  550  horse- power  engine. 

The  rollers  are  connected  in  pairs,  each  pair  being  actuated  by  a 
fifty  horse-power  engine.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  use  of  the  rollers 
the  friction  of  the  water  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  being 
the  theory  of  the  inventor  that  the  boat  should  roll  over  the  water 
without  cutting  through  it.  The  strain  is  not  longitudinal  but  ver- 
tical, and  the  mventor  hopes  that  the  *' bite  "of  the  roller  on  the 
water  will  be  analogous  to  that  of  a  car  wheel  on  a  sanded  rail,  only, 
of  course,  allowance  being  made  for  the  mobility  of  the  water. 

The  principle  of  the  new  boat  may  be  understood  by  making  a 
hollow  lens-shaped  roller  out  of  tin,  so  that  it  will  somewhat  re- 
semble two  saucers  fastened  together.  If  this  disk  be  plunged  into 
the  water  and  pushed  forward,  it  will  go  ahead  for  some  distance  be- 
fore being  stopped  by  the  resistance  of  the  water;  but  if,  before  it  is 
pushed  along  the  water,  it  is  given  a  sharp  rotary  movement,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  disk  will  saw  the  water  instead  of  beating  it,  and 
that  it  will  cover  several  times  the  distance  that  it  did  when  it  was 
simply  pushed. 

Besides  greater  speed,  with  lessened  coal  consumption  and 
lowered  freight  rates,  other  advantages  are  claimed  for  craft  built 
on  the  new  model: — greater  stability,  and  therefore  less  liability  to 
seasickness  on  the  part  of  the  passengers;  better  ventilation;  more 
sunlight;  and  practical  impossibility  of  sinking,  the  uninjured  rollers, 
in  case  of  collision  or  other  mishap,  serving  as  air-tight  compart- 
ments to  prevent  foundering.  Admiral  Coulombeaud,  a  high  French 
naval  authority,  has  computed  that  only  one-twenty-seventh  of  the 
power  required  to  drive  an  ordinary  boat  is  needed  for  a  Bazin  craft 
of  the  same  size  and  speed. 

Serum  Treatment  of  Leprosy. — That  leprosy  is 
curable  seems  to  be  borne  out  oy  a  recent  report  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine,  Bogota,  Colombia,  from 
Dr.  Juan  de  Dois  Carrasquilla,  on  the  use  of  anti-leprons 
serum  prepared  by  him.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
serum  and  using  it  is'described  as  follows: 

The  doctor  first  bleeds  a  leper,  choosing  an  adult  whose  general 
condition  is  fairly  good.  The  blood  drawn  varies  in  amount  from  a 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres.  It  is  received  into 
a  sterilized  vessel  and  carefully  covered,  kept  away  from  the  light,  and; 
above  all,  kept  perfectly  quiet.  In  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
the  superficial  layer  of  serum,  that  only  which  is  perfectly  limpid,  is 
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removed  with  a  pipette  if  it  has  to  be  kept  for  some  time  before  it 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  passed  through  a  layer  of  powdered  camphor  con- 
tained between  two  layers  of  cotton,  to  preserve  it,  and  it  is  kept 
away  from  the  light  and  heat.  Thus  prepared,  the  Berum  is  injected 
into  an  animal  that  is  refractory  to  leprosy,  preferably  a  healthy  young 
horse  in  good  condition.  Roux's  method  of  procedure'is  employed.  The 
doctor  thinks  that  forty-five  cubic  centimetres  is  the  proper  medium 
dose,  given  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  The  horse  is  bled  in  from  five 
to  ten  days  after  the  last  injection,  preferably  from  the  jugular  vein. 
The  Nocard-Koux  process  is  followed  for  obtaining  aseptic  horse 
serum,  and  it  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  human  serum. 
Tbe  dose  of  the  serum  for  use  on  the  human  subject  is  from  one 
to  five  cubic  centimetres,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  serum,  the 
constitution,  age,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient,  the  period  of 
the  disease,  etc.,  given  subcutaneously.  The  locality  to  be  preferred 
for  the  injection  is  that  bounded  by  the  iliac  crest  and  a  transverse 
line  passing  just  beneath  the  trochanteric  fossa,  or,  better  still,  just 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  trochanter  major.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  make  sure  that  the  serum  has  not  undergone  any  septic  change. 
A  full  day  should  intervene  between  the  injections.  Febrile  reaction 
follows  in  all  cases,  and  the  injection  should  not  be  repeated  until 
this  has  subsided. 

Further  reports  from  Dr.  Carrasqnilla  will  be  awaited 
with  much  interest. 

Dr.  Kitasato,  the  eminent  phjsician  of  Japan,  also 
claims  to  have  discovered  an  effective  remedy  for  leprosy, 
in  the  shape  of  an  antitoxic  serum  procured  from  animals 
which  have  been  made  immune  to  the  disease  by  injec- 
tions of  poison  produced  by  the  microbes. 

Still  another  cure  for  leprosy  is  announced  by  Dr. 
Bouffe,  a  French  physician. 

Following  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Hansen,  a  Norwegian,  of  the 
microbe  of  leprosy,  and  the  failure  of  experiments  after  the  Pasteur 
method  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Bouffe  came  to  the  conclusion  that  leprosy, 
like  psoriasis  and  eczema,  which  are  minor  diseases  of  the  same  type, 
only  becomes  developed  in  an  organism  as  the  result  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  nervous  system,  which  has  thus  ceased  to  regulate  the 
functions  of  nutrition,  and  that  its  evolution  cannot  be  arrested  until 
the  nervous  system  is  restored  to  its  natural  condition.  He  there- 
fore began  to  treat  leprosy  with  subcutaneous  injections  of  orchi- 
tine,  the  famous  liquid  discoverd  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown-Seqnard. 
His  method  is  thus  practically  a  rehabilitation  of  that  of  Dr.  Brown- 
Seqnard.  Its  efficiency  for  the  purpose  indicated  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated. 

The  Phonendoscope. — This  instrument,  invented  bv 
two  Italians,  Bazzi  ana  Bianchi,  and  indorsed  by  hign 
authorities  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  bids  fair  to 
work  a  revolution  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  surgery  to 
which  the  stethoscope  has  heretofore  been  the  only  instru- 
ment applicable.  The  latter  is  practically  useful  only  in 
exploring  by  sound  the  regions  of  the  heart  and  lungs: 
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the  phonendoscope,  on  the  other  hand,  will  penetrate 
niach  farther  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  body,  rereal- 
Mng  sounds  never  before  perceptible:  it  is  to  the  organs  of 
hearing  what  a  powerfal  lens  is  to  the  eye.  Its  purpose 
is  to  fix  the  difference  between  the  sound  of  healthy  and 
that  of  unhealthy  action  in  our  physical  organs.  Once  a 
standard  of  healthy  sounds  has  heen  fixed,  the  instrument 
will  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  diagnosis.  It  is  thought 
that  its  powers  may  extend  to  exploration  of  the  entire 
digestive  system,  and  even  to  detection  of  differences  in 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  instrument  is  described 
as  follows: 

Its  essential  principle  is  much  the  same  as  thai  of  the  phonograph 
and  the  telephone — the  duplication,  hj  physical  means,  of  the  minute 
vibrations  upon  which  sounds  depenii.  These  vibrations,  produc- 
ing no  audible  effect  in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  caught  on  a  thin 
circular  plate  of  ferrotype,  the  same  material  that  is  used  in  tele- 
phones. Ferrotype  is  used  here  in  preference  to  vulcanized  rubber 
because  of  its  lack  of  elasticity  and  because  of  its  mathematical  cor- 
rectness and  the  faithfulness  of  its  vibrations. 

With  this  plate,  or  vibrator,  however,  the  instrument's  resem- 
blance to  the  telephone  ceases.  Gathering  up  these  sound  waves  it 
concentrates  them  into  a  sort  of  metal  drum.  This  drum  contains  a 
little  sprinff  pressing  on  the  vibrator  to  give  it  greater  play,  and  has 
two  small  noles  to  admit  the  sound  waves  into  its  centre.  On  one 
side  is  the  vibrator,  to  be  laid  on  whatever  part  of  the  body  is  to  be 
tested;  on  the  otber  are  two  little  metal  tubes,  fastened  firmly  in  and 
communicating  directly  with  tbe  centre.  To  these  metal  tubes  are 
attached  long  Hexible  rubber  ones,  with  ear  tips  on  their  ends,  in- 
tended to  be  put  directly  into  the  ears  of  the  surgeon. 

Artifleial    Silk. — Works   have  been   established   at 

Besangon  in  France  and  Sprientenbach  in  Switzerland, 

for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  by  a  process  invented 

by  M.  Chardonnct. 

The  process  is  in  principle  as  follows:  Wood — corresponding  to 
the  mulberry  leaves  eaten  by  the  silkworm — is  first  worked  into  a 
paste,  then  dipped  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  dried,  and  placed 
in  a  bath  of  ether  and  alcohol  at  90°.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  glue  or 
collodion,  which  is  subjected  to  high  pressure  in  strong  metal  cylin- 
ders, and  expressed  through  pipes,  being  forced  out  through  small 
orifices  in  the  form  of  threads.  These  are  so  fine  that  six  of  them 
have  to  be  twisted  together  before  winding  on  the  spool.  The  silk 
thus  made  is  then  rendered  incombustible,  and  the  skeins  are  thrown 
into  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  acids. 

Nitragin. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  cultures  of 
bacteria  for  use  in  agriculture,  which  are  now  being  manu- 
factured as  the  result  of  experiments  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Nobbe  of  Tharand  in  Saxony.  They  offer  a  practical 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  how  to  utilize  as  plant- 
food  the  vast  stores  of  nitrogen  in  the  air. 
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It  hu  boen  knowo  bIhcs  1877  that  the  proeeea  of  nltriDutioD— or 
the  production  of  nitratea  In  the  Boil  from  orguiie  compoandB  knd 
ftmmonla,  oODt&iniDg  nitrogen — is  due  to  the  action  of  minate  organ- 
iams.  Fertilitj  of  eoil  varies  with  the  proportions  in  which  these 
org>niHmB  are  present.  Bat  a  still  more  interesting  discover;,  made 
in  1886,  is  thU  certain  nodules  oreicTescencea  on  the  roots  of  leeuraia- 
ous  plants  are  infested  with  bacteria  which  are  able  to  renoer  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  available  to  the  plant. 

Nilragia  consists  of  pure  cultures  of  these  bacteria  obt^ned  bv 
ordinary  methods.  There  are  two  waya  of  inoculating  the  soil: 
1.  By  immersing  seed  in  a  solution  of  the  cnlture,  and  tDeo  drying 
it  before  sowing;  %.  by  inoculating  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  or  ear^ 
in  the  same  way,  and  epreading  it  over  the  soil.  The  cost  is  nid 
to  be  eitremely  moderate. 

Miscellaneous. — The  name  "Hermitine"  has  be«n 
given  to  a  aolution  of  electrolized  salt  water  discovered 
by  M.  Hermite,  a  French  ecientiet,  which  ia  aaid  to  posaese 
powerful  and  hartnlesB  antiseptic  properties,  being  of  great 
value  to  the  Bnrgeon  and  physician, as  well  as  for  domestic 
disinfecting. 

The  "Zerograph"  la  s  newly  invented  telegraphic 
instrument,  which,  instead  of  printing  dots  and  dashes  on 
a  atrip  of  paper,  typewrites  a  message  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
at  both  ends  of  the  wire  simultaneously.  It  is  practically 
a  typewriter,  manipulated  in  the  ordinary  way,  which 
automatically  and  isochronoualy  operates  similar  type-bars 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  delivering  its  message  whether 
there  is  any  one  at  the  receiving  end  or  not,  and  eom- 
bining  the  functions  of  typewriter,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone. The  machines  at  both  ends  are  precisely  aimilur 
and  can  be  used  indifferently  as  transmitters  or  receivers. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  (J.  J. 
Reed,  some  doubt  has  Seen  thrown  upon  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  AV.  W.  Jacques  of  lloston,  Mass.,  regarding  the 
source  of  the  electrical  energy  developed  by  use  of  the 
carbon  battery  {p.  4G4),  According  to  Dr.  Jacques  it 
came  from  direct  oxidation  of  the  citrbon.  Mr.  Reed, 
however,  states  that  the  carbon  is  not  consumed  in  the 
cells  and  therefore  does  not  furnish  the  electric  energy: 
the  action  of  the  battery  is  not  galvanic  but  thermo-elec- 
tric: the  source  of  the  energy  is  the  heat  that  must  be 
applied  to  the  cell  to  keep  its  contents  liquid.  These  con- 
clusions are  based  on  the  following  observed  conditions: 

A  reversal  of  polarity  or  change  from  positive  to  negative  at  a 
temperature  a  little  below  a  red  heat;  the  non  consumption  of  the 
electrodes;  the  indiscrimiQate  action  of  air  and  coal  gas  when  forced 
through  the  electrolyte;  and  the  slight  difTerences  in  the  electro- 
motive force  when  diHerent  electrodes  are  used. 
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A  French  chemisty  following  ap  the  researches  of  M. 
Mois&SLU,  which  three  years  ago  resulted  in  the  making  of 
artificial  diamonds  through  the  heating  of  iron  and  carbou 
together  at  a  Tery  high  temperature  and  under  great  pre^ 
sure  (Vol.  3,  p/lij9),  has  discovered  that  diamonds  are 
really  made  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  Terr  hard 
steels.  By  dissolving  samples  of  these  steels  in  strong 
acids,  minute  crystals  have  been  obtained,  presenting  all 
the  characteristics  of  true  diamonds. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  agricultural  department 
of  Cornell  University  have  proven  that  the  light  of  the 
electric  arc  lamp  at  night  is  useful  in  forcing  the  growth 
of  certain  plants.  Mr.  Rawson,  a  fancy  truck  farmer  near 
Boston,  Hass.y  now  uses  electric  light  in  forcing  lettuce 
for  market.  The  growth  of  the  daisy  and  the  violet  are 
known  to  be  stimulated  by  electric  light  at  night. 
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National  Edaeational  Ansoeiation.— The  35th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  held  in  Buflfalo,  N.  Y., 
July  3-10, — the  first  meeting  in  that  city  since  1860.  About 
16,000  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

The  convention  began  with  the  sessions  of  the  National  Cooncil 
of  Education,  occupying  four  days.  The  council  adopted  a  resolution 
offered  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  SUtes  commissioner  of  eda- 
cation,  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the 
problem  of  tbe  education  of  negroes  and  Indians.  Tbe  following 
were  unanimously  elected  officers  of  tbe  council  for  tbe  ensuing  year: 

President,  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Micb.;  vice-president.  Dr.  Cbarles  De  Garmo.  Swartbmore  College. 
Pennsylvania;  secretary.  Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Ohio;  executive  com- 
mittee—H.  S.  Tarbell  (R.  I.),  chairman;  J.  M.  Greenwood  (Mo.);  W. 
F.  Sheldon  (Mass.);  W.  F.  King  (Iowa). 

Tbe  general  sessions  of  tbe  association  began  on  tbe  afternoon  of 
July  7,  when  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Henry  P.  Emerson, 
superintendent  of  tbe  Buffalo  schools,  Mayor  Edgar  B.  Jewett  of 
Buffalo,  and  Charles  R.  Skinner,  New  York  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Responses  were  made  by  Newton  C.  Dougherty 
of  Peoria,  111.,  president  of  tbe  association.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
California.  At  tbe  evening  session  President  Dougherty  delivered  an 
address  on  "Do  the  Public  Schools  Meet  Reasonable  Expectations?" 
the  conclusion  reached  being  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question. 
Professor  Nicholas   Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  New 
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York  city,  followed  with  an  address  on  "Democracy  and  Education." 

The  remainder  of  the  general  sessions  were  held  only  in  the  fore- 
noons and  evenings,  the  afternoons  being  reserved  for  the  special 
"departments,"  or  subordinate  organizations  of  those  interested  in 
different  special  lines  of  work.  Of  these  departments  there  are  four- 
teen: kindergarten,  elementary  education,  secondary  education  (the 
high-school  stage),  higher  education,  normal-school  training,  art, 
music,  manual  and  industrial  training,  business,  child  study,  physical 
education,  natural- science  instruction,  school  administration,  and 
school  superintendence.  The  last  named  department  meets  regularly 
in  February  of  each  year. 

The  topics  discussed^all  of  them  by  well-known  leaders— touched 
every  phase  of  educational  work.  Among  the  most  prominent  ad- 
dresses at  the  general  sessions,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  were 
the  following: 

By  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia  University,  on  "Liter- 
ature and  American  Literature;"  by  Professor  W.  P.  Trent  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  on  "The  Teachincr  of  Literature,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Secondary  Schools; "  by  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Toung  of 
Chicago,  111.,  on  "Literature  in  Elementary  Schools;"  by  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  chancellor  of  Chautauqua  University,  on  "School 
Out  of  School;"  by  President  D.  S.  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  Cal.,  on  "The  Function  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Culture 
of  Moral  Power"  (read  in  his  absence  by  Professor  W.  S.  Jackman  of 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Illinois);  by  Dr.  M.  Q.  Brumbaugh, 
president  of  Juniata  College  and  professor  of  pedaeogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  on  "The  Function  of  Nature  Study  in 
Elementary  Education;"  by  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  on  "The  American  Public  School;"  by  Bishop  J.  L. 
Spalding  of  Peoria,  111.,  on  "The  Teacher  and  the  School;"  by  Pro- 
fessor Albion  W.  Small  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  "The 
Demands  of  Sociology  on  Pedagogy;"  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes  of 
the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  on  "The  Pupil  as  a  Social 
Factor;"  by  President  A.  S.  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on 
"The  General  Government  and  Public  Education;"  and  by  Presi- 
dent Booker  T.  Washington,  the  famous  colored  president  of  the 
Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  Institute,  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Negroes' 
Citizenship." 

Prominent  educators  also  took  part  in  the  discussions,  such  as 
President  J.  G.  Schurroan  of  Cornell  l^niversity,  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University;  President  Canfield  of  Ohio  University;  and 
others. 

Among  the  most  important  items  of  business  transacted  was  the 
voting  of  $1,000  bv  the  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  state,  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
rural  schools,  and  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  plan  proposed  by 
Melvil  Dewey,  New  York  state  librarian,  for  the  formation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  school  libraries. 

The  following  were  the  principal  oflUcers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President.  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  New  York  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction;  secretary,  Irwin  Shepard  (Minn.);  treasurer, 
I.  C.  McNeill  (Mo.). 

Miseellaneons* — The   report  of    the  United  States 
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GommigeioDer  of  edacation  for  1893-i  gives  interesting 
statiBtics  regarding  theological  schools  and  the  inflnence 
of  higher  education  in  the  rarioue  profeseioDB. 

The  PreebrteriaiiB.  iacladuie  the  diH«reDt  bodies,  N'onh.  South, 
t'olted.  C'Dmberluid.  etc..  bave  the  largest  number  of  Hemiiumes,  vd 
1,375  nndentH.  or  1T.9  per  cent  of  the  wliole.     The  Koman  ('<lholJca 
h«r«l,3.yi;  Baptists,l,101;  l>utberuiB,  93H:  Methodists.  B34;  Coogre- 
gMioDAlLsts,  526;   Protest- 
ant Epiacoptd  Chun:U,  444; 
Disciples  of   Christ  and 
Cbriatians,  S66i  the  remsin- 
ing  6S4   beinfc  divided 
■moDg  all   the  other   de- 


The  PreBbjterian 
linaries  are  also  well 
endowed;  with  167  pn>- 
fesors.  thej  have  fuoda 
aggregating  10.872.618. 
Dearl;  $40,000  to  each  pni- 
fesaor.  The  eodowmeatB 
at  Union  Seminary,  Xhw 
York  city,  and  PrincetoD, 
amonnt  to  nearly  $100,000 
for  each  profesaor.  Xeit 
come  rlie  Protestant  Epis- 
copal and  CongregatiotULl 
seminaries,  with  an  aver- 
%t^  endowment  of  about 
$35,000  to  each  professor. 
The  Southern  Baptists, 
with  tbeir  great  number 
of  members,  1.280.006. 
have  only  one  tbeologieal 
seminary,  at  Louisville, 
and  the  Southern  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Chuicb.  with 

uNiT.i"^'''™''''*''  ''■  "'"""'■  "-"■•  1.209.976  members,  litu 

aHntn  rTATtH  cimnirtsiuntii  ar  iDvcATinjt.  ^j,^  (,m  ^^^g  seminary 
Vanderbilt  Univernity,  Tenn.  The  Baptis-t  xeuiiuary  at  Lousiville. 
Ky..  ban,  however,  the  largest  number  of  students  of  any  seminary 
in  the  United  Stales.  26a.  Aside  from  this  only  five  seminaries  have 
over  300  students;  namely.  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congrwa- 
tional),  McCormick  Thee.logicaL  Seminary.  Chicago  (Preebyteriao) 
Princeton,  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries  of  St.  Franeia  of  Sales, 
in  WiscanHin.  and  of  Sainte  Sulpice,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

liooking  at  the  proimrtion  of  theological  students  to  the  member, 
ship  ia  the  deornnination.s.  it  is  staled  that  the  Congregationalins 
rank  first  with  twelve  theological  students  for  every  10.000  membeis: 
neit  come  the  Presbyterians  with  eleven  students  for  every  10,000 
members;  then  the  Episcopalians  with  eight  theological  Htudents  to 
every  10,000,  and  the  Lutherans  with  nearly  the  same  number.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  ('hurcb  there  are  not  quite  two  to  10.000  mem- 
Iwrs;  in  the  Methodist  Churcbafrai^tionovertwo;  and  iu  the  Baptist, 
nearly  three. 
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It  is  Ktftted  that  a  larger  number  of  theological  Htuileots  liave 
received  a  collegiate  training  tlian  of  an;  other  class  (if  profeBaional 
students.  Out  of  4,699  wbo  answered  thequcHtion,  2,185  Lad  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S. ,  Hbowing  that  fullv  forty-aix  per  cent 
were  graduates  of  colleges,  Statistica  from  tbe  other  profeKsions  are 
very  incomplete,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  returns  about 
tweotj  per  cent  of  law  studeola  are  college  graduates. 

A  bumber  of  the  seminaries  show  names  of  women  among  tbeir 
students:  at  Hanford  Tbeolugical  Seminar;  (CoDgregational),  there 

Divinity  School  (Iniver- 
salist).  four;  and  Newton 
Theological  Institute  (Bap- 
tist), ail. 

The  total  benefactions 
to  tbeological  seminaries 
daring  Ibe  year  189S-4 
were  ¥1,153.116.  The 
aeroinary  receiving  the 
largest  amount  was  Ibe 
Seminary  of  Chicago  (Con- 
gregational), «470,M2; 
next  came  tbe  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Seminary  in 
KeDtucky,  tlOO.OOO;  New. 
ton  Theological  Institute 
(BaptiM),  Mass.,  $50,000; 
and  UamiDon  Theoluwieal 
Seminary,  Ueorgia,  ^'30,- 
000. 

An  important 
mod  ifi cation  »lTectiiig 
mcdiciil  students  lias 
been  Hiikdfi  in  the 
regulations  recently 
adopted  for  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign 
students  to  French  in-  ^^  ,„n"°^T^TT"^KmTt»tl'T'ur  pi  bmc 

BtitntionS   (p.    470).  mtTRUCriON.  PHE9IUE.ST  or  THE  NATIONAL 

In  the  future,  foreign-  Kin*t»Tioji*L  ^kmihation. 

era  desirous  of  obttunlng  tbe  same  diploma  of  M.  D.  as  thai 
awarded  to  Frenchmen  will  have  to  submit  to  tbe  same  conditions 
imposed  upon  French  students.  Tbe  diploma  they  may  have  ob- 
tained in  any  private  institution,  will  not  be  at  all  considered:  and, 
before  being  allowed  to  register  at  any  of  the  French  medical  schools, 
they  will  have  to  produce,  like  French  students,  a  French  state  di- 
ploma of  Bachelier  de  r fineeignemenC  Ciamique.  and  the  Certifieat 
de  Seknee*  Phyfigue*,  Ckimtquei,  et  NiUureUe*. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
thrown  open  its  medical  courses  to  female  students, 
thereby  availing  itself  of  an  endowment  of  $500,000 
recently  raised  for  the  medical  faculty.  The  arts  courses 
are  still  closed  to  women. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  DBAHA. 

f\^  August  31  John  Drew  and  company  presented^  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  at  the  Empire  theatre.  New 
York  city,  a  four-act  play  entitled  Rosemary,  by  L.  N. 
Parker  and  Murray  Carson. 

The  story  concerns  a  runaway  couple,  wlio  suffer  a  breakdown  in 
front  of  the  mansion  of  Sir  Jasper  Thomdyke,  are  invited  to  spend 
the  night  under  that  gentleman's  roof,  and  are  closely  followed  by 
the  parents  of  the  would-be  bride  in  somewhat  similar  plight,  who 
accept  the  same  hospitable  shelter.  At  breakfast  next  morning  they 
all  meet.  Sir  Jasper  pacifies  the  parents  and  wins  their  consent  to 
the  union.  It  is  the  day  of  the  queen's  coronation.  The  entire  party 
go  down  to  see  the  festivities.  The  wedding  is  to  follow  immedi- 
ately. But  Jasper  has  lost  his  heart  to  the  young  bride.  She,  in  her 
turn,  is  dimly  conscious  of  his  superior  fascinations.  For  a  moment 
he  dreams  of  stepping  between  the  couple  and  winning  her  for  him- 
self. Professor  Jogram  recalls  him  to  his  better  self.  He  tears 
himself  away  from  temptation,  retaining  only  a  sprig  of  rosemary  as 
a  memory  of  his  romance.  Purchasing  the  inn  from  which  the  party 
had  viewed  the  coronation  ceremonies,  he  turns  the  room  itself  into  a 
shrine. 

The  last  act  is  fifty  years  later.  The  queen's  jubilee  is  in  pro- 
gress. Sir  Jasper,  a  nonogenarian,  the  only  survivor  of  the  former 
party,  returns  to  his  *' shrine"  and  recalls  all  the  ciroumstances 
as  a  sweet  and  tender  memory  from  which  all  pain  had  long  been 
banished. 

An  Enemy  to  the  Kingj  a  romantic  four-act  drama  by 
R.  N.  Stephens,  was  presented  by  E.  H.  Sothern  and  com- 
pany at  the  Lyceum  theatre.  New  York  city,  September  1. 

The  plot,  which  is  thrilling  in  interest  throughout,  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  Charles  IX.  in  France  and  the  Huguenot  persecution. 

One  of  the  most  popular  productions  of  the  quarter 
was  that  of  Half  a  KinQy  a  three-act  comic  opera  adapted 
from  the  French  of  Leterrier  and  Vanloo  by  Harry  B. 
Smith,  music  by  Ludwig  Englander,  which  was  pre- 
sented September  14  by  Francis  Wilson  and  com- 
pany at  the  Knickerbocker  theatre  (late  Abbey's),  New 
York  city. 

The  opera  derives  its  name  from  a  playing  card,  the  king  of 
diamonds,  which  has  been  torn  in  half.  One  half  is  found  in  a 
basket,  together  with  a  baby  Pierrette,  left  at  Tireschappe's  door  by 
an  unknown.  The  secret  of  the  child's  birth  is  known  only  to  the 
holder  of  the  other  half  of  the  card;  and  through  its  instrumentality 
Pierrette,  the  little  singing  vagabond,  turns  out  to  be  a  lady  of  high 
degree. 

Miss  Lillian  Russell  opened  the  season  at  the  Froth- 
ingham  theatre.  Scran  ton,  Penn.,  September  14,  with  a 

E reduction  of  An  American  Beauty ^  a  comic  opera,  music 
y  G.  Kerker,  libretto  by  Hugh  Morton. 
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Mrs.  Dalmont,  the  beauty,  is  seen  by  an  enterprising  circus  man^  ' 


ager,  who  tries  to  engage  her  and  who  succeeds  in  getting  her  to  ride 
an  elephant,  a  feat  about  which  Miss  Russell,  in  truth,  had  grave 
doubts.  She  leaves  the  show,  which  becomes  stranded,  but  she 
finally  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  manager  and  marries  a  gar- 
dener, who  proves  to  be  an  earl. 


I 


"^...^ 


rjiHE 


ABCHJCOLOOY. 

excavations  at  Corinth  conducted  under  auspices  of 
the  American  School  at  Athens^  have  so  far  been  lim- 
ited to  the  digging  of  trial  trenches  with  a  view  to  locating 
the  ancient  agora  or  some  building,  especially  the  theatre, 
which  would  serve  as  a  key  to  the  topography  of  the  city, 
which  was  described  by  Pausanias  with  considerable  ful- 
ness. About  July  1,  just  before  suspension  of  work  for 
the  year,  the  explorers  were  rewarded  with  the  discovery 
of  the  theatre. 

Recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  carried  on 
under  direction  of  Professor  Hilprecht  m  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  brought  to  light  cunei- 
form inscriptions  which  carry  the  history  of  the  Babylon- 
ian people  back  to  a  period  about  2,250  years  earlier  than 
had  heretofore  been  verified,  i.e.,  to  about  7,000  B.  0.  It 
is  found  that  one  city  has  been  piled  upon  another  in  a 
succession  of  stratifications,  of  wliich  tlic  lowest  has  not 
yet  apparently  been  reached. 

Professor  Hommel  of  the  University  of  Munich  draws 
tlie  following  conclusions  regarding  the  Merenptah  in- 
scription, from  Thebes,  which  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion as  containing  the  earliest  authentic  reference  yet 
found  on  any  Egyptian  monument,  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
(p.  472): 

''  Merenptah  in  reality  never  was  in  Palestine  at  all.  But  since 
in  the  new  text,  in  a  most  undoubted  way,  reference  is  made  to  a  mis- 
fortune that  overtook  Israel  (written  with  the  determinative  for 
'  people  \  this  reference  can  pertain  only  to  that  Israel,  mentioned 
by  neither  of  the  predecessors  of  Merenptah,  Seti  I.  or  Rameses  11. , 
in  the  account  of  their  expeditions  into  Palestine,  namely,  the  Israel 
that  was  not  yet  found  in  Palestine.  In  other  words,  the  Exodus  of 
Israel  must  have  taken  place  shortly  before,  and  had  probably  been 
made  more  easily  possible  by  the  death  of  Rameses  II.  (Ex.  2:  28). 
*    •    *    However  dark  the  reference    of   Merenptah  may   be  to 
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Israel,  tbe  fact,  DevertfaelesB,  tlimt  mention  is  made  of  tbem 
*  *  *  oonfinna  what  baa  been  saTmised  before,  namelj,  that  Me- 
reoptah  is  tbe  Pbaraoh  of  tbe  Exodus. 

*'  In  oooclasion  I  would  jet  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Ex. 
14:26  miq.  (as  abw  in  the  old  hjmn  Ex.  15)  it  is  not  said  that  Phaiaoh 
himself  was  destroyed  in  the  Red  sea,  but  mention  is  made  onlj  of 
bisanny  and  chariots." 

The  Itev.  \V.  Scott  Wat«on  of  Giittenbtirg,  \.  J.,  long 
a  missionary  in  Syria  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Hoard  of  Missions^  has  come  into  jiossession  of  a  mann- 
8c;npt  containing  an  almost  complete  text  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  written  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  not 
a  mere  translation  of  a  Greek  or  Syriac  text^  which  ap 
parently  antedates  by  several  centuries  any  other  Hebrew 
text  of  which  the  date  is  known.  Its  date  is  A.  D.  656. 
The  Codez  Babvlonicns  of  A.  I).  916.  in  the  Rassian  Im- 
perial Library^  nas  heretofore  been  recognized  as  the  most 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscript  of  the  Bible  whose  age  is  defi- 
nitely known.  The  present  **  find  *'  had  lain,  probably 
for  centuries,  in  a  room  in  the  temple  at  Nablus,  SyHa. 

Early  in  May  a  bronze  statue  of  natural  size  was  un- 
earthed at  Delphi.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.  C.  (between  the  years  480  and  460),  is  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  school,  and  represents  a  group  commemorative 
of  a  victory  the  chariot  races  in  the  Pythian  games  at 
Delphi. 
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Leo  XIII.  on  AngHcan  Orders. — About  the  mid- 
dle of  September  a  Papal  bull  was  issued  giving  the  result 
— which  had  been  awaited  with  much  interest — of  the 
pending  inquiry  instituted  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  as  to  the 
validity  of  ordinations  under  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
June,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope  on  this  matter  (p.  482). 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  His  Holiness  is  indicated 
in  the  following  words: 

'*  After  lone  study,  I  must  confirm  the  decrees  of  my  predeoes- 
sors  that  all  ordinations  made  under  tbe  Anglican  rite  are  absolutely 
invalid."  His  Holiness  at  tbe  same  time  expresses  bis  desire  for  the 
return  of  tbe  Anglican  clergy  to  tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome. 
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This  pronouncemeut  was  not  unexpected,  save,  per- 
haps, by  that  small  body  of  the  Anglican  priesthood  who 
have  believed  themselves  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
priests  of  Rome  in  the  possession  of  certain  mysterious  and 
miraculous  powers  conferred  on  them  through  ordination 
— in  particular,  the  power  to  consecrate  and  offer  upon 
the  altar  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Eternal  Father,  to  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  and 
to  teach  the  trutlis  of  salvation  with  a  Divine  authority, 
and  the  power  to  ordain  ministers  who,  by  the  act  of  or- 
dination, become  gifted  with  similar  powers. 

The  question  was  not  a  new  one.  It  had  been  raised 
many  times,  and  had  been  answered  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  always  in  the  same  way — that  ordinations  carried 
out  according  to  the  Anglican  ritual  have  been  and  are 
absolutely  null  and  void  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  do  not  possess  the  nature  and  ef- 
fect of  a  sacrament. 

Among  the  decisive  reasons  given  for  this  judgment 
was  that  the  ritual  employed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
and  restored  in  use  under  Elizabeth,  was  defective  in  both 
form  and  intention,  the  words  of  consecration  being  so 
framed  as  to  exclude  all  reference  to  the  special  functions 
and  powers  which  the  Roman  clergy  claim  to  possess  and 
to  exercise,  and  rites  being  introduced  which  were  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Church,  while  others,  again,  approved  by 
the  Church,  were  rejected.  Nor  could  any  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  ritual  restore,  in  the  opinion  of  His 
Holiness,  the  true  Sacrament  of  Orders  which  had  once 
been  lost,  and,  if  lost,  had  been  lost  irreparably. 

This  sentence  is  final,  so  far  as  the  Roman  Church  is 
concerned.  The  question  is  never  again  to  be  reopened 
under  any  pretense.  Those  who  desire  the  possession  of  a 
hierarchy  and  of  orders,  and  look  to  reunion  with  Rome 
on  this  basis,  are  now  told,  once  and  for  all,  where  they 
must  look  for  them  and  on  what  conditions  they  may  be 
had.  Those  who  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  decision,  can 
still,  of  course,  refuse  to  accept  its  conclusions  as  to  their 
present  status. 

Cardinal  Satolli's  Successor.— An  official  notifica- 
tion dated  August  27,  designated  as  successor  to  Cardinal 
SatoUi,  in  the  office  of  Papal  delegate  to  the  United  States, 
Monsignor  Sebastian  Martinelli,  prior-general  of  the  Order 
of  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, the  new  delegate  is  said  to  have  ranked  only  as  a 
priest;  but  befitting  rank  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  his 
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consecration,  on  August  'M.  by  Cardinal  Kampolla,  Papal 
uecretary  of  state,  as  archbistiop  in  partibtis  iiifidelinm. 
He  aasumed  the  duties  of  his  office  in  Washington,  Octo- 
ber i,  on  wliich  date  also  a  most  cordial  farewell  reception 
was  given  to  the  departing  delegate.  Cardinal  Satolli, 
who,  since  his  appointment  in  1892  as  first  Papal  delegate 
to  the  United  States,  had  fulfilled  the  difficult  duties  of 
hia  position  with  emi- 
nent dignity  and  wis- 
dom. 

Martin  BLLi.  Monhio- 

Papal  delegate  to  the 
United  States,  was  born  in 
the  parish  at  ijanta  Anna. 
near  Lucca,  in  the  Italian 
province  of  Tuscany,  Au- 
gust 30,  1S48.  The  lat« 
Cardinal  Tomniaso  Haria 
Martinelli,  who  also  be- 
longed to  the  same  order 
as  the  present  delegate — 
the  Auguatinian— was  hia 
elder  brother.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  aebostian  en- 
tered tlie  Order  of  Au- 
eustiniana  (December 
6,  1863)1  made  his  solemn 
profession  Januarj  6.  ISK: 
And  was  ordttined  to  the 

Brieslhood  March  4.  1S71. 
e  spent  several  jears  as  a 
teacher  in  the  convent  of 
I    the  Irish  Augustinians  at 
,    Rome,    and   became   reei- 
d   (lent   re^nl  of  studies  at 
San   Carlo  on   the   Cono. 
piRKT  r  F  I.  i>bi.bu1tb''to  ^'k^'i-mtki,  KTATEn   tbis  Hiperiencegivinghim 
,    *  *  ■        ' "        '■  a  liuent  command  of  the 

Engliab  tongue.  Healxobei^uieaConBultor  in  t lie  Congregation  of  tbe 
Holy  OtHce.  In  1889,  without  having  passed  through  the  offices  of  prior 
and  provincial,  he  was  nominated  prior-general  of  the  Hermits  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine.  In  1894  he  presided  over  tbe  chapter  of  the 
Augustinian  Order  which  was  held  in  Bryn  Mawr.  Pennsylvania: 
and  also  visited  Ireland  in  1891  to  preside  over  the  Irish  chapter  of 
the  order.  He  is  considered  to  be  eminently  well  fitted  for  his  office, 
being  a  man  of  wide  learaing,  keen  inaight,  liroad  sympathy,  and  un- 
aSecled  modesty.  He  is  the  first  Augusttnian  general  ever  to  visit 
North  America.    ■ 

The  Christian  Endeavor  CooTention.— The  fif- 
teenth annual  convention  of  the  United  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  was  held  in  Washington,  D,  C,  July, 
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9-13.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before,  num- 
bering about  40,000  delegates  and  visitors.  The  annual 
report  from  General  Secretary  Baer  presents  most  interest- 
ing figures  as  to  the  growth  and  extent  of  this  wonderful 
movement. 

The  total  number  of  societies  is  given  as  46,135.  with  a  member- 
ship of  2,750,000  (the  growth  during  the  past  yea)*  being  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  society),  and  all  but  three  or  four  countries  on 
the  globe  represented. 

All  Canada  has  8,292  societies;  foreign  and  missionary  lands, 
6,399.  The  United  Kingdom  has  over  3,000;  Australia,  over  2,000; 
France,  66;  West  Indies,  63;  India,  128;  Mexico,  62;  Turkey,  41; 
Africa,  38;  China,  40;  Germany,  18;  Japan,  66;  Madagascar,  93. 

On  this  side  the  Atlantic,  Pennsylvania  still  leads  with  3,213 
societies;  then  comes  New  York  with  2,971,  Ohio  with  2,311,  and 
Ontario  comes  fourth  with  1,817.  Pennsylvania  for  tlie  third  time 
carries  off  the  badge  for  the  largest  gain.  Mexico,  however,  takes 
the  banner  for  the  largest  proportionate  gain,  now  held  by  the  Cana- 
dian province  of  Assiniboia. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  over  8,000  societies  which  have 
definitely  asked  to  be  placed  on  the  missionary  roll  of  honor.  They 
include  5,869  Young  People's  societies  and  2,331  Junior  societies 
from  thirty -five  states,  five  territories,  seven  provinces,  four  foreign 
lands,  and  have  given  $154,022.68  through  their  own  denominational 
boards,  to  tbe  cause  of  home  and  foreign  missions.  In  addition  to 
this  amount,  $206,150.21  has  been  given  by  these  same  societies  for 
Christ  and  the  Church  in  other  ways,  making  a  total  of  $360,172.89, 
the  largest  amounts  given  by  any  one  society  being  $1,107.01,  by  the 
Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Society,  of  Boston,  and  a  little  over  $1,000, 
by  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Society,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  view  of  the  denominational  discussion,  the  following  statistics 
will  be  found  interesting.  In  the  United  States  the  Presbyterians 
lead,  with  5,458  Young  People's  societies  and  2,599  Junior  societies; 
Congregationalists  have  4,109  and  2,077  respectively;  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  Christians,  2.941  and  1,087;  Baptists,  2,679  and  927;  Meth- 
odist Protestants,  97«5  and  302;  Lutherans,  854  and  268;  Cuml)erland 
Presbyterians,  805  and  289;  and  so  on. 

In  the  Dominion,  the  Methodists  of  (Canada  lead,  with  1,041  Young 
People's  societies  and  150  Junior  societies  (most  of  tbe  societies  known 
as  Epworth  Leagues  of  Christian  Endeavor);  Canadian  Presbyterians 
are  next,  with  1,026  and  134  respectively;  Baptists  next,  with  173  and 
34;  Congregationalists  next,  with  103  and  40;  etc.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Baptists  lead,  with  over  900;  Congregationalists  next, 
with  nearly  as  many;  then  the  Methodists,  with  over  700,  and  the 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Moravians,  and  Friends,  in  order  named. 
In  Australia  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  lead;  and  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  follow. 

Baptist  Yonng  People's  Union.— The  sixth  interna- 
tional convention  of  the  B.  Y.  P.  U.  was  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  July  16-19.  Delegates  numbered  8,000,  besides 
visitors — probably  the  largest  gathering  of  Baptists  ever 
assembled.  Forty  states  and  Canadian  provinces,  and 
several  foreign  countries,  were  represented. 
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Tbe  report  of  the  board  of  inanagirs  htattfd  that  tbe  Tear  had  been 
one  of  growth  e»peciallj  in  the  Southern  states;  special  attention  waii 
aliw  called  to  the  saccess  of  the  **(*hristian  culture  coarses/'  which 
are  especially  prepared  by  scholarly  pastors  and  professors  and  par- 
sued  by  thousands  of  young  Baptists  all  over  the  country.  The  May 
examinations  brought  in  6.495  papers,  an  increase  of  2.381  over  the 
record  of  last  vear. 

There  are  not  less  than  b.OOU  societies  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  4^X),(KX);  this  includes  about  l.oOO  Junior  societies  with  a  mem- 
bership of  4(I,()(J0.  The  treatfurer  s  report  showed  total  receipts  of 
$62,610.97,  which  was  $11,475  less  than  was  received  last  year;  tb*' 
expenditures  were  $62,953.21.  Obligations  aggregating  $14,000  con- 
front the  treasury*.  This  debt  was  incurred  principally  by  the  pur 
chase  from  the  Publirration  Society  of  the  paper  issued  by  the  board 
as  the  liaptiM.  Unwn,  which  now  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  more 
than  30,0(K).  The  convention  will  meet  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  next 
vear. 

International  Sunday-School  ConTention.— This 

convention,  the  eighth  triennial  gathering,  waa  in  session  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-20,  attended  by  1,700  delegates 
from  the  United  Suites  and  Canada. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
gave  the  following  statistics  for  the  three  years: 

In  the  United  States,  schools.  182.689— a  gain  of  9.466:  member- 
ship. 12.286.600>-gain.  1.262.229.  In  Canada  and  Newfoandland. 
schools.  9,450— gain,  1.20.>;  membership,  746,57.>— gain.  78,688.  In 
all,  schools.  142,089— gain,  10,671;  membership,  13.088.175— gain, 
1.840,868.  The  i>ercentage  of  gain  for  the  United  Stotes  is  11.4;  for 
Canada,  11.7;  for  all,  11.45. 

The  following  were  elected  the  committee  to  fix  tne 
scheme  of  lessons  for  the  period  from  1900  to  11)05. 

Warren  Randolph,  1).  D.  (R.  I..  Baptist);  B.  F.  Jacobs  (111., 
Baptist);  A.  P.  Schauffler.  I).  D.  (N.  Y.,  Presbyterian);  A.  E.  Dunning. 
I).  1).  (Mas.s..  Congregationalist):  E.  B.  Kephart,  1).  I).  (Md.,  United 
Brethc^rn);  J.  P.  Repper  (Tenn..  Methodist);  Prof.  J.  R.  Sampey,  D.  D. 
(Ky.,  Baptist);  Moslieim  Rhodes,  1).  I).  (Mo.,  Lutheran);  John  Potts, 
1).  1).  (Province  of  OnUrio.  Methodist);  J.  S.  Stahr.  D.  D.  (Penn.. 
Reformed);  J.  I.  I).  Hinds.  Ph.  D.  (Tenn.,  Presbvterian);  B.  B.  Tyler. 
1).  D.  (N.  Y.,  Christian);  Bishop  VV.  H.  Warren,  I).  D.  (Colo.. 
Methodist);  W.  W.  Moore,  D.  D.  (Va..  Presbyterian);  Principal  E.  1. 
Rexford,  B.  A.  (Province  of  Quebec.  Protestant  Episcopal). 

^  Miscellaneous. — The  Ygung  People's  Christian  Union 
(Universiilist),  occupying  the  same  relative  position  in  the 
Universalist  Church  that  the  Epworth  League  does  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  its  seventh  annual  con- 
vention in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  8-15.  From  1,200  to 
1,500  delegates  and  friends  were  in  attendance:  forty-three 
states  were  officially  represented. 

August  19-2G  there  was  held  at  Swarthmore  College, 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  series  of  conferences  in 
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connection  with  the  work  of  what  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  '^Hicksite,"  as  distinguished  from  the  **  Orthodox/' 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  United  States. 
These  two  branches  have  had  a  separate  existence  since 
1827. 

» 

The  conferences  comprise  fo.ur  separate  organizations,  which, 
though  closely  identified  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  not  a  part 
of  its  regular  disciplinary  organization.  They  are  known  as  *'The 
First  Day  School  General  Conference,"  "The  Friends'  Union  for 
Philanthropic  Labor,"  "The  Religious  Conference,"  and  "The  Edu- 
cational Conference."    The  attendance  was  remarkably  large. 
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Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union.— The  twenty- 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America,  was  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  first  week  in  August. 

The  report  by  the  secretary.  Father  Doyle,  showed  that  there  are 
now  895  societies  with  75,890  members.  During  the  year  120  new  so- 
cieties have  been  organized,  with  a  membership  of  5,601,  making  in 
three  years  an  addition  of  312  new  societies  and  18,382  new  members. 

The  spirit  of  the  conventidn  was  indicated  in  the  reso- 
lutions unanimously  adopted,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important  clauses: 

The  Union  "rejoices  that  Catholics  were  never  before  so  fully 
alive  to  the  monstrous  evils  of  drink.     ♦    *    ♦ 

"  1.  Keeping  before  the  public  mind  the  injury  and  disgrace  of 
intemperance,  the  great  danger  of  so-called  'moderation,*  and  the 
safety  produced  by  total  abstinence,  the  Union  again  appeals  to  all 
Catholics  to  join  it  in  its  warfare  upon  intemperance. 

"2.  As  in  union  there  is  strength,  the  formation  of  total  abstin- 
ence societies  for  the  repression  of  the  pernicious  vice  of  intemper- 
ance is  to  be  encouraged  everywhere,  as  it  is  of  first  importance. 
The  Union  urges  upon  Catholic  parents  and  other  guardians  of  ('atho- 
lie  youth  the  great  importance  of  training  up  those  in  their  charge 
in  the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  and,  where  possible,  of  enrolling 
them  in  cadet  total  abstinence  societies.  The  practice  of  giving  the 
pledge  to  lx)ys  at  confirmation  is  good,  but  enrolling  them  in  societies 
is  far  better. 

"3.  The  Union  is  convinced  that  the  wives  and  sisters  of  our 
men  who  are  so  frequently  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  drink,  can 
do  very  much  to  preserve  them  from  and  strengthen  them  against 
these  teiuptations  by  joining  total  abstinence  societies  for  the  sake 
of  example,  and  by  making  home  more  attractive  than  the  saloon. 
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"4.  Bui  if  tbe  rising  generation  is  to  be  saccessfuUy  trained  in 
total  abstinence,  parents  tbemselves  sbonld  be  total  abstainers. 
Catbolic  fathers  should  set  the  example  to  their  families  by  becoming 
members  of  a  society  affiliated  with  the  Union. 

'*  5.  As  the  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  twelve  year  aco,  called 
upon  pastors  to  induce  such  of  their  flock  as  are  engageid  in  the  liquor 
business  to  abandon  the  dangerous  business  for  a  more  becoming  way 
of  making  a  liWng,  the  Union  believes  that  they  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  abandon  the  business  without  pecuniary  loss,  and  that  if 
they  desire  the  respect  of  their  fellow  man  they  should  get  out  of  a 
business  that  occasions  more  want,  suffering,  and  sin,  and  is  a  greater 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
than  all  other  traffics  combined.  The  saloon,  as  ordinarily  carried 
on,  is  no  business  for  a  Catholic  to  be  engaged  in,  however  legitimate 
the  state  may  make  it. 

"6.  The  Union  again  renews  its  former  condemnation  of  the 
course  of  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  press  which  encourages  intem- 
perance by  advertising  the  liquor  traffic,  and  commends  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  friends  of  temperance  those  Catholic  periodicals  that  close 
their  columns  against  such  advertisements.  We  note  with  pleasure 
the  action  of  some  Catholic  fraternal  societies,  especially  the  Young 
Men's  Institute,  in  refusing  honorable  position  to  liquor  dealers. 

' '  7.  The  Union  urges  subordinate  unions  and  societies  to  encourage 
in  their  corporate  capacity  honest  efforts  to  secure  and  enforce  legis- 
lation for  the  proper  regulation  and  restriction  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  and  prevention  of  intemperance." 
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J^  DECISION  handed  down  August  11,  by  Judge  Wel- 
born  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  denied  the  right  of  land-grant  railroads  to  fix  the  rates 
of  compensation  which  they  may  demand  from  the  federal 
government  for  transportation  of  troops,  mails,  and  other 
])ublic  service.  Such  right  is  vested  in  congress.  The 
roads  claimed  the  right  to  charge  the  government  the 
same  rates  as  individual  shippers  and  travellers.  Under 
acts  of  congress,  the  government  has  been  accustomed  to 
pay  only  half  rates.  A  test  case  was  brought  by  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Railroad  under  the  Court  of  Claims  act, 
the  decision,  as^ stated,  being  a  victory  for  the  government. 
In  principle  the  decision  is  applicable  not  to  land-grant 
roads  alone,  but  to  all  railroads,  and  is  not  confined  to 
government  business,  but  involves  the  right  ot  congress  to 
fix  the  compensation  for  all  charges  by  railroads  for  in- 
terstate commerce. 
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IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 
Comparative  Wealth  of  Nations. — An  estimate  of 
the  aggregate  wealtli  of  various  coimtries  has  recently  been 
made  by  Professor  Mulball,  an  eminent  English  statisti- 
cian. The  figures,  given  below,  indicate  the  total  in  each 
country  in  visible  and  tangible  property,  including  land, 
cattle,  horses,  railways,  ships,  merchandise,  bullion,  etc. 
Their  value  for  practical  application  to  social  and  other 
problems  will,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  considerations  of 
the  equality  or  inequality  of  distribution  within  each  coun- 
try, of  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  etc. 

Unllad  Slates V 

Great  Briuin  (not  the  Biittsh  empire) 1 


ItiJy 1 

SpJn 1 

Anslralla 

UelRlDni 

HoMund 

Roiunan'la.' .'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'-'.'".'.'.'.'.'.' .'.','.'.".'.'.','.'.', .','.'.'.'.'."!!!!"; 

Arirentlna 

The  combined  wealth  of  Enfiluid  and  alt  ber  colonlea  would  doubtlem 
'  chan^  tbe  comparatlTe  figures  somewhat. 

Public  Debts  of  Enrope. — The  public  debts  of  the 
six  leading  countries  of  Europe,  including  the  members  of 
the  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances,  were  in  1895  as  follows: 

Fnnce,  20,790,000,000  francs,  or  688  per  inLabitant. 

Boglaod,  1S,434,000.000  francs,  or419  perinliabitant. 

KuBsia,  15.767,000,000  franre,  or  JBl  per  inhabiUnt. 

Oermany,  15,253,000.000  franra,  or  296  per  inbabitant. 

Austria- Hungary.  14,021,000,000  francs,  or  338 per  inbabitaut. 

Itslf ,  12,941,000,000  francs,  of  418  per  inbabitant. 

The  most  rapid  increase  of  debt  during  the  past  decade 
has  been  in  Russia  and  (iermany,  where  the  largest  efforts 
have  been  made  to  preserve  the  old  regime  of  militarism. 
During  1885-1)5  the  following  countries  increased  their 
debts  in  the  amounts  indicated' 

BuHila  7,Ml,O0a,IMO 

n^^nV  6,748,000.000 

S^':^':::.-::,-..:. ::::;:: ^'^'ESS-SS 

lUly -Sii'SS-S^ 

Austria- Huneary > I.SST.OOO.OOO 

During  the  same  period  the  following  countries  showed 
a  decrease  of  public  debt,  thus: 

EMland ^Si 

Rnain 3M.000.0UU 

JigJi'^Vk  a3.ooo.ooo 

LuxembD^' 1.000,000 
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Agricultural  Prices  and  Production.— Unprece- 

deutedly  low  prices  for  agricultural  products  prevailed  in 
1895.  In'  the  following  table  is  shown  the  average  price 
per  bushel  for  a  variety  of  articles  during  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  1866: 


1866. 
Cents. 


Corn I       68.* 

Wheat 210.6 

.S0.4 

118.2 

100.9 

97.2 

06.0 

$14.58 

18  0 


Oata 

Rye 

Barley 

Backwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay,  per  ton 

Tobacco,  per  pound . 


1H95. 
Cents. 

25.3 
50.0 
19J» 
44.0 
8S.7 
46JS 
28.6 
I8.S 
T.2 


The  price  for  corn  in  1895  was  the  lowest  ever  reached, 
and  the  production  was  greater,  and  the  acreage  seeded 
larger.  With  the  exception  of  1894,  when  the  average 
price  of  wheat  is  stated  at  49.1  cents  per  bushel^  it  was 
never  so  low  as  in  1895.  The  production  in  1895  is  placetl 
at  469,102,947  bushels;  acreage,  at  34,047,332.  In  several 
years,  notably  1884,  the  production  was  greater  and  the 
area  seeded  larger.  Xever  were  oats  so  low  as  in  1895. 
The  production,  too,  was  greater  than  ever  before,  having 
been  824,443,537  bushels,  and  the  area  seeded  27,878,408 
acres,  nearly  1,000,000  acres  greater  than  at  any  previous 
period.  In  1894  rye  also  reached  its  minimum  price, 
while  in  several  years  previous  the  production,  had  been 
greater.  Barley,  too,  touched  its  lowest  point  in  1895, 
and  its  greatest  production  and  largest  seeded  acreage. 
Not  since  1878  had  hay  been  so  low  as  it  was  in  1895.  In 
1878  it  touched  $7.21  per  ton;  and  in  1895,  $8.35  per  ton. 
Buckwheat  was  ten  cents  lower  per  bushel  in  1896  than 
ever  before,  though  the  production  was  largely  decreased, 
and  the  seeded  acreage  greatly  diminished  from  many  of 
tlie  years  between  1866  and  1895.  Potatoes  fell  from  53 
cents  per  bushel  in  1894  to  26.6  cents  in  1895.  The  pro- 
duction enormously  increased,  having  been,  in  1895,  297,- 
237,370  bushels,  the  largest  crop  on  record. 

Women  in  Business.— The  student  of  social  econ- 
omics will  find  interesting  the  following  figures  showing  for 
the  year  1895,  as  compared  with  1870,  the  number  of 
women  in  the  United  btates  who  are  engaged  in  various 
occupations.  In  some  of  these  lines  of  work,  the  appear- 
jince  of  women  as  a  competing  factor  with  men  is  a  new 
development. 
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Occupation. 


Physicians 

Dentlstfl 

Lawyers 

Preachers 

Land  Surveyors  and  Engrineers. 

Architects. ; 

Sculptors  and  Painters 

Writers 

Journalists 

Musicians 

Actresses 

stenoi!n*a|^ers 

Secretaries  and  Clerks 

Bookkeepers 


Women  Employed. 

1870. 

1895. 

&fr 

4.456 

24 

387 

5 

240 

87 

1.335 

none 

180 

1 

25 

4U 

11.000 

l.'W 

8,000 

35 

8H8 

5,785 

34,518 

09S 

3,949 

< 

21,185 

fl.016 

64.048 

none 

S7.777 

Foreign  Immigration. — The  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  immigration  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1806,  appeared  in  July. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants   landed  was  203,709,  against 
190,928  the  preceding  year — an  increase  of  72,881.     Of  newcomers 
without  relatives  here,  the  number  was  118,688;  those  who  came  to' 
join  relatives  jiumliered  95,269;  and  those  who  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try, 48,804. 

The  following  were  the  figures  of  the  principal  nationalities  rep- 
resented: Italians,  66,445,  nearly  three  fourths  newcomers;  Hun- 
garians, 52,085;  Russians,  89,^59;  British,  88,226;  (Germans,  24,280; 
Scandinavians,  22,978;  Turks  and  Greeks,  6,249. 

Of  the  66,445  Italians,  80,748  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
most  of  them  were  ignorant  of  any  handicralft.  Of  the  24,280  Ger- 
mans, only  410  were  illiterate,  and  nearly  all  were  skilled  workmen. 
The  finanoial  condition  of  these  newcomers  may  be  inferred  from  the 
sum  total  of  money  they  brought  with  them.  The  entire  amount 
was  $8,584,899.  The  Spanish  immigrants  bad  the  largest  per  capita 
amount,  $71.62;  and  the  Hungarians  the  smallest,  $5.89. 

Of  these  immigrants,  2,624  were  sent  back,  1,756  on  account  of 
the  contract-labor  law;  andr756on  account  of  pauperism.  Of  those 
sent  back,  1,868  were  Italians,  567  Hungarians,  401  Russians,  104 
Germans,  and  20  Scandinavians. 

Conyict  Labor  in  tlie  United  States.— The  follow- 
ing figures,  which  have  recently  appeared,  are  interesting: 

In  1895  the  total  number  of  convicts  in  penal  institutions  in  the 
various  states  was  54,244,  against  41,887  in  1885.  The  number  of 
female  prisoners  in  1885,  was  1,967;  in  1895,  1,988 — an  increase  of 
only  21.  In  1885  the  number  engaged  in  productive  labor  was  80,- 
853,  78.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  while  in  1895  the  number  en- 
gaged in  productive  labor  was  88,415,  or  70.8  per  cent.  There  was 
also  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  prison  duties; 
in  1885  the  total  was  8,891,  or  20  per  cent,  while  in  1895  there  were 
8,804, 16.2  per  cent.  In  18a5  the  number  of  idle  and  sick  was  2,68:^, 
or  6.8  per  cent;  1895,  7,025,  or  18  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  goods 
produced  or  work  done  for  the  various  states  and  territories  in  all 
the  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries  for  1895,  was  $19,042,472. 

In  1885  the  total  wages  paid  by  contractors  and  lessees  for  the 
labor  of  convicts,  from  which  resulted  a  product  of  the  value  of  $28,- 
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753.999,  were  only  $3,512,970,  or  $1  of  convict-labor  wages  to  $8.19 
of  finUhed  product  of  convict  labor.  At  the  present  time,  in  all 
probability,  the  total  value  of  the  labor  expended  by  the  convicts  in 
the  state  penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  the  country  does  not  exceed 
$2,500,000. 

The  World'8  Railways. — Phenomenal  progress  has 
been  made  in  railway  construction  since  1830,  when  the 
first  railway  operated  by  steam  locomotive,  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  Eng.,  was  built  by  Stephenson, 
'i^he  present  mileage  in  the  great  continental  divisions  is 
estimated  as  follows: 

Mileafce. 

Europe 152,428 

America 296,987 

Aula  36,078 

Africa 8.141 

AuAtralla 18,796 


Total 4!K',»r4 

The  proportion  of  railroad  mileage  to  territory  and 
population  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  including  a 
number  of  the  leading  railway  countries: 

iMiles   of 
railway. 


Belgium 

Great  BrltHln 
NetherlandM . . 

Germany 

SwltzerluncI . . 

France 

Italy. 


rnited  ^;tates 

Canada 

Moxloo  

British  India  

Arirentine  Republic, 
Australia 


8.445 
20,908 

1,9587 
28,-^49 

2,160 
24.841 

9.088 

179,898 

16,134 

6.990 
18,777 

8,075 
13,795 


Milt»  per 

Miles  per 

100  square 

10.000  in- 

miles. 

habitanUH 

29.1 

5.4 

16.6 

6.3 

13.5 

9.8 

13.6 

5.5 

13.1 

7.2 

11.5 

6.4 

7.8 

2.9 

5.7 

26.1 

.4 

81.8 

.7 

6.0 

.9 

.6 

.7 

19.1 

.6 

82.4 

Population  of  the  Earths— The  latest  computation 
of  the  population  of  the  earth  is  that  of  the  French 
fiavafif,  M.  D'Amfreville.  The  total  population  is  given 
as  1,479,7'^1),00(),  distributed  as  follows  by  continents: 

Popnlation. 

Asia 8ffi.9M,000 

K»in)|>e 857,8i9«000 

Afrira 168.988,000 

America 121,713,000 

Oci*ania  and  Polar  regions 7.500,000 

Australia 3,250,000 

In  Europe  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile  is  0(»,  in  Asia  48,  in  Africa  15,  in  America  8,  in 
Oooania  and  the  Polar  regions  3,  in  Australia  1. 

The  yearly  increase  of  population  on  the  globe  is  about 
live  to  every  1,000.  At  this  ratio  tlie  population  of  the 
enrth  would  be  doubled  every  139  vears. 
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Tn  reference  to  the  density  of  popnlation,  Belgium  takes  the  lead 
with  546  to  a  square  mile,  followed  by  England  with  812,  Italy  with 
268.  Germany  with  287,  France  with  184,  Austria-Hungary  with  171, 
Spain  with  90,  Russia  with  49.  The  average  of  all  the  other  countries 
is  47  to  a  square  mile,  and  the  average  for  all  Europe  is  96. 

In  Asia  the  826,000,000  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 
China  takes  the  lead  with  a50  millions,  British  India  with  278  mill- 
ions, Jap'an  with  40,  East  Indian  islands  with  89^,  French  posses- 
sions in  India  with  19,  Korea  with  lOi,  English  Burmah  with  7i. 
Persia  with  7^,  Asiatic  Russia  and  Turkestan  with  7^,  Siberia  with 
4^,  Afghanistan  with  4,  Ceylon  with  8,  Arabia  with  2^,  all  other  parts 
of  Asia  with  48i  millions. 
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American : — 

Storni,s, — One  of  the  most  destructive  of  recent  hur- 
ricanes swept  over  the  Southern  states  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  September  29  and  30. 

The  storm  began  in  the  Caribbean  sea  September  26.  On  Septem- 
ber 29  it  struck  the  mainland  at  the  upper  end  of  the  l^lorida  penin- 
sula; in  a  path  probably  about  fO^miles  wide,  it  swept  north  through 
southeastern  Georgia,  central  NortkCarolina,  and,  by  themonungof 
the  80th,  had  reached  southwestern  ^Pft^ia.  Crossing  the  Alleghanies 
in  southern  Pennsylvania,  it  took  a  northwestern  direction,  met  and 
mingled  with  another  but  less  destructive  storm  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  finally  disappeared  over  the  region  of  the  Great  Loikes  and  was 
lost  in  northern  Canada.  ^ 

It  wrought  enormous  loss  of  property  and  considerable  loss  of 
life.  In  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  property  loss  was  $1,000,000.  and  about 
eleven  were  killed.  There  were  four  tatalities  in  Brunswick,  Ga., 
and  three  vessels  were  sunk.  The  public  buildings  in  Washington 
suffered  severely,  and  many  private  houses  were  wrecked.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  damage  to  crops  is  estimated  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Bridges  were  swept  away,  railroad  traffic  was  interrupted,  and  many 
buildings  were  blown  down.  Altogether  more  than  twenty  towns 
and  villages  were  wrecked.  The  town  of  Cedar  Keys,  Fla.,  was 
struck  by  a  tidal  wave  following  the  hurricane,  and  was  almost 
totally  wrecked,  with  many  deaths.  Among  the  sponge  fishermen 
on  the  western  Florida  coast,  the  loss  of  life  was  enormous. 

On  the  night  of  July  21  a  rainstorm  wrought  havoc  for 
about  100  miles  along  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  river  valleys. 
The  town  of  Tunnelton,  W.  Va.,  was  almost  wiped  out, 
at  least  four  persons  being  drowned. 

On  July  24  a  cloudburst  caused  considerable  loss  of  life 
in  Golden  and  in  Morrison  Canyon,  near  Denver,  Colo. 
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On  July  27  western  Pennsylvania  suffered  in  a  similar 
manner,  especially  along  the  Cecil  y alley. 

On  July  29  a  destructive  storm  swept  over  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  doing  much  damage  at  Glouster,  Sidney, 
and  South  Charleston,  0.,  Huntington,  Ind.,  and  other 
points.  ^ 

On  August  13  a  tornado  passed  through  Perry  county. 

Ala.,  killing  at  least  fifteen  men  and  injuring  many  others. 

Fires. — Fire,  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion  of  wool, 

destroyed  part  of  the  wharf  front  of  the  Mai  lory  Steamship 

Lino,  (lalveston,  Tex.,  July  2;  loss,  about  $200,000. 

On  August  22,  a  fire  of  undpubtedly  incendiary  origin 
destroyed  the  Exposition  building  and  half  of  the  covered 
half-mile  track  at  the  Buffalo  Driving  Park,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
besides  several  dwelling  houses.  All  the  election  booths  of 
the  city,  which  were  stored  in  the  Exposition  building, 
were  also  destroyed.     Loss,  over  $200,000. 

On  September  G,  Yore's  opera  house  and  adjoining 
buildings,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  were  burned,  causing 
the  death  of  eleven  firemen  and  injury  to  several  others. 
Loss,  about  *r)5,000. 

The  main  building  of  Mount  Ilolyoke  Seminary  and 
College,  South  Had  ley,  Mass.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  evening  of  September  27,  fortunately  without  loss  of 
life.  The  fire  started  under  the  gymnasium,  probably  in 
tlie  drying  room  connected  with  the  laundry.  Loss,  about 
$200,000,  fairly  covered  by  insurance. 

liiiilroad  Wrecks, — On  July  11,  near  Logan,  la.,  a 
train  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad,  conveying 
an  excursion  of  Union  Pacific  employes  from  Omaha,  Coun- 
(iil  Bluffs,  and  Missouri  Valley,  was  struck  by  a  freight. 
Thirty-one  were  killed,  and  as  many  more  injured. 

A  terrible  railroad  disaster  occurred  near  Atlantic 
('ity,  N  J.,  on  the  ''Meadows,"  on  the  evening  of  July 
30.  A  train  over  the  West  Jersey  road,  carrying  a  Red- 
nuMi*s  excumon,  from  Bridgeton  and  Salem,  N.  J.,  and 
other  points,  was  run  into  at  the  Reading  crossing  by  an 
express  from  Philadelphia.  Forty-four  people  were  killed, 
and  more  than  that  number  injured.  The  evidence  seems 
to  siiow  that,  owing  to  some  oversight  or  carelessness,  the 
engineer  of  the  Reading  express,  who  was  killed,  ran  his 
train  ptu^t  the  danger  signal  displayed  from  the  signal 
tower. 

Mimrlhneous, — Fiftv-eight  lives  were  lost  in  the  dis- 
aster at  the  Twin  Shaft,"  Pittston,  Penn.,  June  28  (p.  4S9). 

On  July  U»  twenty  men  were  drowned  by  the  capsiz- 
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iiig  of  a  flat-b(5ttomed  ferryboat  in  the  old  river  channel 
at  Cleveland,  0.  The  accident  was  the  result  of  a  panic 
due  to  waves  from  a  passing  tug  washing  over  the  gun- 
wale of  the  ferryboat  and  causing  a  rush  of  passengers 
to  one  side. 

On  August  9  six  persons  were  killed  and  sixty-two  in- 
jured by  a  car  on  the  Columbia  &  Donegal  Electric  rail- 
way jumping  the  track  and  being  wrecked,  near  Columbia, 
Penn.  It  appears  that  the  brake  refused  to  work  just  as 
a  heavy  grade  was  reached. 

F^orelgii: — 

Later  dispatches  confirmed  the  worst  reports  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tidal-wave  disaster  in  northeastern  Japan  on 
the  evening  of  June  15  (p.  400). 

It  appears  that  without  any  warning  except  sume  slight  earth- 
quake shocks  a  series  of  huge  waves  inundated  the  northern  coast  of 
Japan  from  Sendai  to  Aomori,  a  distance  of  over  200  miles.  Over 
30,000  people  were  killed,  and  about  12,000  houses  destroyed.  The 
centre  of  the  desolated  coast  line  was  the  town  of  Kamaishi,  in 
Iwate  prefecture,  about  300  miles  northeast  of  Tokio.  A  letter  from 
Yokohama  dated  June  20  says: 

"  It  seems  clear  that  the  wave  originated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Japan  coast.  Some  displacement  of  the  ocean  bed  about  the 
southern  edge  of  the  great  Tusrarortf"  Deep  probably  caused  a  dis- 
turbance, the  western  section  of  which,  in  the  form  of  a  sea  wave, 
eighty  feet  in  height  -irt  some  points,  Impinge^  upon  an  extent  of 
coast  lltae  some  300  miles  fr<|A  the  southwest  to  northeast." 

^T^i  BltilBR  ^^^^k  t^^]i,i3^itjpster,.in  recent  years  wp  ^he 
earthquake  whicii  devastated  the  prefectures  of  Aichi  anirfftfirifi 
October,  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  523). 

Another  earthquake  visitation  in  nortiieastern .  Japan 
was  recorded  on  the  night  of  August  31,  destroying 
Dokugo  and  other  towns.  Tliousands  were  reported  killed, 
and  there  was  incalculable  damage  to  property.  Simul- 
taneously the  southern  coasts  were  swept  by  a  typhoon 
causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 

On  July  26  a  tidal  wave  five  miles  wide  inundated  the 
coast  of  Hai-Chau,  northeast  of  the  province  of  Kiang- 
Soo,  China,  destroying  many  villages,  ricefields,  and  cattle, 
and  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  4,000  human  lives. 

On  July  27,  a  fire  in  the  great  shipyards  of  Harland 
&  Wolff  and  Workman,  Clark  &  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland,  de- 
stroyed buildings  and  machinery  valued  at  111, 250,000. 

Over  100  houses  were  burned  in  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti, 
July  22-24;  loss,  about  11,000,000. 

On  July  23  the  German  gunboat  lUu,  a  single-screw 
iron  steamer  of  480  tons'  burden,  mounting  two  guns, 
foundered  in  a  typhoon  off  the  Shan-Tung  promontory, 
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China.  Seventy-five  officers  and  men  were  drowned;  it  is 
said  that  only  ten  lives  were  saved. 

By  the  explosion  of  aiK>wder  magazine  at  Funfkirehen. 
Hungary,  July  30,  five  persons  were  killed  and  over  IW 
injured. 

By  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  Kama  and  Siquin  in 
Nicaragua,  July  29,  property  to  the  value  of  ♦1,000,000 
was  destroyed.     The  loss  of  life  was  small. 

A  court  of  inquiry  into  the  loss,  on  June  16,  of  the 
Drtimmond  Cantle  (p.  490),  decided  that  the  casualty  was 
caused  by  sufficient  allowance  not  having  l>een  made  for 
the  easterly  current,  the  effect  of  which  would  doubtless? 
have  been  counteracted  if  the  roaster  had  made  frequent 
use  of  the  lead. 

For  an  acc^ount  of  the  storm  which  swept  over  a  por- 
tion of  Paris,  France,  on  September  10,  see  page  683. 
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Science  :— 

What  is  Electricity  ?  By  John  Trowbridge,  S.  D.  Illus- 
trated. The  International  Scientific  Series.  \olunieLXXV. 
315  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  ♦l.oO.  New  York :  D.Apple- 
ton  &  ('o. 

Being  addressed  mainly  to  non -scientific  readers,  tbe  hook  sums 
up  in  plain  and  popular  form  the  views  of  scientific  men  in  re^rd  to 
the  nature  of  electricity.  According  to  modem  ideas  tbe  continuance 
of  all  life  on  earth  is  due  to  the  electrical  energy  which  we  receive 
from  the  sun,  and  physics  in  general  can  be  defined  as  that  subject 
which  treats  of  the  transformations  of  energy.  Professor  Trow- 
bridge's  aim,  therefore,  lias  been  to  present  the  varied  phenomena  of 
electricity  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  can  perceive  the  phy- 
sicist^t)  reasons  for  supposing  that  all  space  is  filled  with  a  medium 
which  transmits  electro- magnetic  waves  to  us  from  the  sun.  This  he 
does  clearly  and  lucidly. 

The  Pith  of  Astronomy  i  Without  Mathematics).  The 
latest  facts  and  figures  as  developed  by  the  Giant  Teles- 
copes. By  Samuel  G.  Bayne.  With  illustrations.  122  pp. 
IGmo.     $1.00.     New  York:    Harper  &  Bros. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  put  the  main  astronomical  figures 
and  facts  before  the  reader  in  the  simplest  way,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  understood  by  even  a  l)eginner. 
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The  SctHern  uf  Stcilzerlaiid  ami  Ihr  Cau^fe"  lu  Which  it 

ix  Due.     By  the  Right  Hon.  ISir  Jolm  Lubbot-k.  Bart.. 

M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L..  LL.  It.     With  a  map  and  illus- 

trations.   371  pp.    WithanappcnOix.    limo.    *l-50.    Xfw 

York:    MacmillaD  &  Co. 

"There krc eiUot  plentj of  worksirealiOK ol  pbjsical |[eogT*phv, 

and  particularly  of  that  of  Swilierland.  bat  tbef  appeal  to  specialisbs, 

not  to  tbe  gecenl  Trader. 

Tber«   is  do   book   whicb 

the  traveller  in  Hwitzfrland 

conid  carry  with  him  aad 

Dse   more    advKntagmuslT 

thao  this.  Sir  John  bf|:ged 

Trndall  to«rrit«  ia»t  such  a 

book,  but  he  bad  too  much 

to  do.    Then  Tyndall  died. 

and  tbuB  od  Sir  John  de- 
volved the  task  of  nritiDg 

the  volurae  under   notice. 

•    •    •    Verj  iDlerestiog 

in  tbe  description    of  tbe 

changes  trbicli  have  taken 

place    in  Switzerland,  his 

story  of  the  day  wbe: 

Hwitierlancl  wan  an  ocea 

aod  of  tbe  time  when  Hoot 

Blanc   was   12,000   feet 

higher  than  it  is  now.  The 

author  has  the  gift  of  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  hia 

voliiine  b)  a   valuable 

addition  to  physical  geog- 

raphy.    With  tbenany en- 

gravinga   introduced,  a 

Hubject   which  to  many 

would   seem   difficult  and 

complex  beranies  perfectly  irr.  lum.  nin  iohm  li-bbh-k.  m.  r.. 

understandable."  emu.iku  mienti-t. 

Popular  Srientijiv  Ledures.  Hy  Ernst  .Mni-li,  of  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Transiatod  by  Thomas  J,  McCor- 
mack.  313  pp.  44  cuts.  C'lotli  *1.0'0.  I*ii])er  iTt  cents. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co. 

To  all  lovers  of  science  and  indeed  all  thinking  perwins,  this  al. 
tractive  book  conlainEt  much  of  interest,  logically  developed  in  lan- 
guage readily  understood.  Many  simple  experiments  are  described,  and 
tbe  principles  demonstrated  are  explained.  Amonfc  the  topics  treated 
are;  Tbe  forms  of  liquidn;  Tbe  causes  of  harmony;  Why  has  man 
two  eyes?  Symmetry,  Comparison  in  physics,  the  Conservation  of 
Energy.  Instruction  in  tbe  classics  and  sciences,  and  Menial  adapta 
tlon, 
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Political  Economy^  Clrics^  and  Sociology:— 

The  Populist  Morement.  By  Frank  L.  McVey,  Ph.  D. 
Economic  Studies.  209  pp.  12nio.  Paper,  50c.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Go. 

A  summary  from  Dew8|>aper  reports  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  populist  party,  beginning  with  the  (Irange,  etc.,  and  coming 
down  through  the  national  conventions  since  1889.  The  platforms 
are  analyzed,  tables  of  voters,  popular  and  in  legislature,  presented, 
and  a  bibliography  is  appended.  "Taken  all  in  all,  the  peoples 
party,"  says  the  writer,  ''has  not  added  anything  but  variety  to  our 
l)olitical  life.  The  entire  movement  is  the  result  of  discontent.  Party 
organization  of  lasting  qualities  must  be  based  on  more  than  discon- 
tent." 

Rave  Traits  and  I'endejicies  of  the  American  Xegro. 
By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  F.  S.  S.  Publications  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.  329  pp.  8vo.  Cloth, 
♦2.00; paper,  11.25.     Xew  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  great  mass  of  facts  and  statistics  are  offered  to  sustain  the 
writers'  startling  conclusions — that  the  colored  population  is  gradu- 
ally parting  with  its  virtues  and  the  moderate  degree  of  economic 
efficiency  developed  under  the  regime  of  slavery,  and  that  its  low 
state  of  morality  and  diminishing  vitality  make  its  gradual  extinc- 
tion only  a  question  of  time. 

Bimetallism:  or^  The  Evils  of  Gold  Monometallism  and 
the  Benefits  of  Bimetallism.  By  Wharton  Barker.  With 
a  portrait  on  cover.  330  pp.  8vo.  $1.00.  Philadelphia: 
Barker  Pub.  Co. 

Compiled  from  the  Philadelphia ^//id/ira/i,  whose  columns  "dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  months  have  discussed  the  monetary  question 
in  all  its  phases."  In  twenty- six  chapters,  the  arguments  for  free- 
Hilver  coinage  are  presented,  based  on  the  theory  that  money  is  an  in- 
strument of  association,  that  a  decrease  in  its  volume  means  a  de- 
crease in  prices,  and  that  this  in  its  turn  paralyzes  industry.  The 
work  is  a  leading  one  among  those  advocating  free-silver  coinage. 

International  Bimetallism,    By  Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph. 

I).,  LL.  D.,  author  of  Political  Economy,  297  pp.  Indexed. 

12mo.  $1.25.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  was  prepared  without  reference  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1896  in  the  Tnited  States.  The  volume,  how- 
ever, will  not  only  prove  instructive  with  reference  to  the  question 
underlying  that  great  struggle,  but  will  also  prove  a  most  valuable 
work  of  reference,  treating  as  it  does  of  the  precious  metals  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standards.  By  James  H.  Teller. 
With  an  introduction  by  Henry  M.  Teller.  The  Ariel 
Library  series.  142  pp.  12mo.  Paper,  25c.  Chicago;  The 
Schulte  Pub.  Co. 
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A  plea  for  silver  expressed  with  macb  sobriety  and  force,  taking 
up  first  the  objections  to  silver  and  then  the  plea  for  gold.  The  book 
condenses  Senator  Teller's  arguments. 

The  War  ofihe  Standards.  Coin  and  Credit,  Versus 
Coin  Without  Credit.  By  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  author  of 
A  FooFs  Errand,  etc.  Questions  of  the  Day.  130  pp.  12mo. 
Cloth,  75e.;  paper,  40c.    New  York:  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  strong  presentation  of  the  gold-standard  arguments  on  the 
currency  question.  It  discusses  the  principles  underlying  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  United  States  government. 

A  History  of  Presidential  Electioiis.  By  Edward  Stan- 
wood.  FourtH  edition,  revised.  533  pp.  Indexed.  12mo. 
|(L50.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  standard  and  familiar  history  of  presidential  elections  first 
appeared  in  1884,  and  each  election  since  a  new  chapter  has  been 
added.  For  each  election,  the  method  of  nomination  is  described,  the 
issues  outlined,  and  returns  presented. 

Universal  Bimetallism,  and  an  International  Monetary 
Clearing.  House.  Together  with  a  Eecord  of  the  World^ 
Money,  Statistics  of  Gold  and  Silver,  etc.  By  Richard  P. 
Kothwell,  M.  E.  C.  E.  Second  edition.  63  pp.  8vo. 
Paper,  50c.     New  York:  The  Scientific  Publishing  Co. 

The  whole  book  is  written  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  ab- 
solutely free  from  color  or  bias,  and  in  compact  form  for  ready 
reference. 

Sound  Currency,  1896.  A  compendium  of  Accurate 
and  Timely  Information  on  Currency  Questions  intended 
for  Writers,  Speakers,  and  Students.  626  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.00.  New  York:  Reform 
Club. 

A  collection  in  one  volume  of  the  issue  of  the  New  York  Reform 
CUub's  bi-monthly  leaflets  and  pamphlets  from  August,  18d5,  to  July, 
1896,  containing  a  great  store  of  information,  discussion,  and  statis- 
tics on  the  currency.  The  articles  are  written  from  the  gold  mono- 
metallic basis.  * 

Coin's  Finaiicial  School  Up  to  Date.  By  W.  H.  Har- 
vey, author  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Nations,  etc.  Coin's  Finan- 
cial series.  208  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00;* 
paper,  25c.     Chicago:  Coin  Publishing  Co. 

This  is  an  appendix  to  Coin*s  Financial  School,  and  is  written  in  a 
similar  style  and  with  similar  presentation  of  facts  and  figures. 

The  Growth  of  the  French- Canadian  Race  in  America. 
By  Professor  John  Davidson  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  24  pp.  8vo.  Paper.  Price  25  cents.  Phila- 
delphia, Penn. :  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science. 

Vol. 
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In  this  essay  the  author  examines  into  the  truth  of  the  statement 
of  Malthas,  that  population,  when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling 
itself  every  twenty-five  years.  The  French-Canadian  race  is  taken  as 
an  example  to  illustrate  this  rule.  Since  1759,  the  French  Canadians 
have  lived  in  isolation,  so  that  their  rate  of  increase  has  not  been 
raised  by  immiffration  from  abroad  or  interfered  with  in  other  simi- 
lar ways.  As  the  result  of  his  study,  Professor  Davidson  finds  that 
the  average  rate  of  increase  per  decade  from  1765  to  1991  has  been 
29.7  per  cent,  which  would  cause  the  population  to  double  every 
twenty-seven  years." 

Beligion:— 

Social  Meanings  of  Religious  Eocperiences,  By  George 
D.  Herron,  author  of  A  Plea  for  the  Gospel,  etc.  237  pp. 
16mo.     75c.     New  York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Professor  Herron  has  acquired  considerable  note  for  his  fearless 

attacks  upon  the  old  conservative  theologies,  which  have  resulted  in 
increasing  the  power  of  the  social  idea  in  the  church.  In  this  work, 
he  selects  as  types,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Elijah,  Peter,  and  Paul,  describ- 
ing the  course  of  traiding  through  which  they  went,  their  mistakes, 
and  their  successes,  drawing  lessons  therefrom  applicable  to  our 
modem  and  more  complicated  conditions. 

Bible  Selections  for  Daily  Devotion,     Compiled  by  Syl- 

vanus   Stall,  D.   D.      12mo.      Cloth.      686  pp.      ll.OO. 

New   York,  London,  and    Toronto:    Funk  &   Wagnalls 

Company. 

Any  one  who  has  felt  the  need  of  a  volume  that  can  be  opened  at 
any  point  with  the  assurance  of  finding  a  well  selected  passage  of 
Scripture,  suited  in  length  and  character  for  devotional  reading,  or 
for  use  at  family  worship,  will  greatly  appreciate  this  valuable  and 
helpful  book.  Omitting  such  historical,  abstruse,  and  other  portions 
of  Scripture  as  are  suited  for  Bible  study,  but  were  not  intended  for 
devotional  reading,  the  choicest  passages  from  Genesis  to  Revelation 
are  arranged  in  3G5  consecutive  readings  of  about  twenty-five  verses 
each,  and  printed  in  clear  type,  without  note  or  comment.  Difficult 
names  are  pronounced,  the  poetical  parts  are  in  verse,  the  text  is  from 
the  Authorized  Version,  printed  in  paragraphs  as  in  the  Revision 
Version,  and  the  Four  Gospels  are  arranged  in  one  continuous  narrative. 

History:— 

The  Puritan  in  Englaiid  and  New  England,     By  Ezra 
Hoyt  Byington,  D.  D.     With   an  introduction  by  Alex- ; 
ander  McKenzie,  D.  D.     With  a  portrait.     406  pp.     In- 
dexed.    8vo.     $2.00.     Boston:  Roberts  Bros. 

The  writer  starts  by  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Puritan  party  in 
England,  and  shows  the  radical  difference  between  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Puritans  from  the  beginning.  This  is  not  a  mere  compilation  of 
facts,  not  a  mere  narration  of  events,  but  a  philosophical  study  of  the 
factors  which  evolved  the  Puritan,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  subse- 
quent evolution  of  that  portion  of  American  history  in  which  the 
Puritan  was  the  principal  factor.  It  at  the  same  time  abounds  in  in- 
formation about  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Puritans,  their  method  of 
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government,  tbeir  cburcbes  and  forms  of  worship,  their  homes  and 
domestic  concerns,  their  books  and  schools,  tbeir  charities,  and  their 
sports. 

Biography  :— 

Hen  ry  W.  Grady.  The  Editor,  the  Orator,  the  Man .  B v 
James  W.  Lee,  author  of  The  Making  of  a  MaUj  etc.  With 
a  Portrait.  106  pp.  ICmo.  50c.  Chicago:  F.  H.  Revell 
i&Co. 

"No  man  who  lived  and  acted  from  1870  to  1890  deserves  better 
to  be  remembered  bv  the  people  of  the  American  Union  than  Henry 
W.  Gradj.  Bom  in  1^52  and  dying  at  the  close  of  1889,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  thought,  outlook,  and 
well-being  of  his  time,  which  will  not  pass  away.  He  was  a  child  of 
a  new  time,  and  he  saw  the  red  streaks  of  a  dawn  which  betokened 
the  coming  splendors  of  a  better  day  for  the  human  race.  This  book 
is  not  a  biography,  but  an  interpretation,  (irady  is  idealized  and 
universalized,  and  thus  the  book  becomes  of  perennial  and  world- 
wide interest." 

Pope  Leo  XIIL  By  Justin  McCarthy.  With  a  frontis- 
piece. Public  Men  of  To-day.  An  International  Series. 
5i60pp.    12mo.    11.25.    If ew  York:    Fred 'k.  Warren  &  Co. 

While  not  an  elaborate  work,  this  biography  traces  clearly  and 
with  considerable  detail  the  career  of  the  venerable  Pontiff  who  has 
already  surpassed  the  average  age  and  length  of  reign  of  the  occu- 

Eants  of  the  Papal  chair.  The  more  important  events  associated  with 
is  name  are  made  the  subjects  of  special  chapters.  The  work  will 
prove  most  instructive  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  Pope  and 
the  great  influence  he  wields. 

Literature:— 

The  Readers  Shakespeare.  His  Dramatic  Works  Con- 
densed, Connected,  and  Emphasized,  for  School,  College, 
Parlor,  and  Platform.  By  David  Charles  Bell.  Vol.  II. 
471  pp.  Buckram,  |;1..50.  New  York:  Fnnk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  which 
bait  many  points  of  unique  and  great  merit.  The  first  appeared  last 
year  (Vol.  5,  p.  996),  at  which  time  we  drew  attention  to  the  main 
distinguishing  features  of  the  work.  The  present  volume  contains 
all  the  tragedies,  and  one  romantic  play,  '* The  Tempest.'*  The  third 
volume- wul  contain  all  the  comedies,  completing  the  set. 

Education:— 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History.     By  Edward 

Channing,  Ph.  D.,  and   Albert  Bushnell   Hart,  Ph.  D., 

assistant   professors  of    history  in   Harvard   University. 

Indexed.      Buckram.      471   pp.      Mailing  price,   $2.15. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 

Based  on  thirteen  years'  experience,  this  work  is  an  invaluable 
tade  mecum  for  the  practical  teacher.     Part  I.  is  a  veritable  cyclo- 
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pediaof  useful  information,  outlining  methods  and  materials  of  work, 
and  giving  one  of  the  most  useful  bibliographies  of  American  history 
.ever  published.  Parts  II.  and  III.  outline  topics  in  colonial  and 
in  United  States  history  in  complete  detail,  and  give  references  under 
each  to  the  sources  of  information,  most  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  Part  I.  Typographically  the  publishers  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  By  K.  II.  Quick, 
M.  A.,  lecturer  on  the  history  of  education  at  Cambridge. 
Indexed.  With  notes  and  illustrations.  Standard  Teacliers* 
Library.  Cloth,  $1.00.  420  pp.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 
C.  W.  Bardeen. 

A  new  edition  of  a  standard  work  which  should  be  in  every  teacher's 
library,  the  original  edition  of  which  appeared  in  London,  Eng., 
in  18&.  There  are  here  now  added  Mr.  Quick's  "  Pedagogical  Auto- 
biography," a  special  chapter  on  Froebel,  many  portraits  and  other 
illustrations,  translations  of  all  the  passages  found  in  the  book  in 
foreign  tongues,  etc. 

Philosophy:— 

IlegeVs  Philosophy  of  Right.  Translated  by  S.  \V. 
Dyde,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  365  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  |Jl.90. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  in  English  dress  of  one  of  the  most 
instructive  of  Hegel's  works — a  debt  thereby  being  due  to  the  trans- 
lator, for  it  is  "  perhaps  in  the  Philomphy  ofRiglU  that  the  average 
philosophical  worker  conies  more  quickly  to  understand  something  of 
Hegel  tnan  in  his  other  writings. "  The  work  was  Hegel's  first  publica- 
tion underthe  influences  of  Prussian  reaction.  It  represents  on  one  side 
his  justification  of  despotism  (which  is  in  reality  not  other  than  gov- 
ernment by  consent),  and  on  the  other  his  clear  elucidation  of  the 
great  fact  that  the  state  is  something  other  and  greater  than  "  an  ag- 
gregate of  citizens,  a  collection  of  families,  or  an  agency  for  adminis- 
tration." In  enunciating  this  conception,  Hegel  is  the  "uncon- 
scious prophet "  of  demw^racy. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Description: — 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Venice,  By  Laurence  Hutton, 
author  of  Literary  Landmarks  of  London,  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 71  pp.  Indexed.  12rao.  W.OO.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

The  author  had  already  done  similar  service  for  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  He  describes  at  length  the  houses  or  places  in  the 
* '  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  which  have  been  identified  with  men  and 
women  famous  in  literature,  and  adds  many  a  pleasing  anecdote  and 
story.  The  effect  on  the  reader  is  to  give  him  the  feeling  of  knowing 
the  city  better  than  before.  Many  of  the  persons  spoken  of  were 
Americans. 

The  Thlinkets  of  Southeastern  Alaska,  By  Frances 
Knapp  and  Rheta  Ijouise  Childe.  Illustrated.  197  pp. 
IGmo.     11.50.     New  York;  Stone  &  Kimball. 
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This  work  combines  the  merits  of  being  attractive  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  and  embodying  the  results  of  trained  obsefvation  and 
scientific  research.  It  aims  to  describe  the  origin,  the  beliefs,  the 
traditions,  and  the  customs  of  those  ten  or  eleven  tribes  of  Indians 
occupying  the  coast  villages  from  Copper  river  to  Cape  Fox  and  the 
islands  of  the  Alexandrian  archipelago.  It  is  only  members  of  the 
Thlinket  tribes  that  the  ordinary  tourist  to  Alaska  sees.  The  informa- 
tion given  was  gathered  as  far  as  possible  from  the  lips  of  old  men 
and  women,  for  the  younger  generation,  especially  in  the  southeast, 
have  confused  the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

Fiction:— 

The  Damnation  of  Theroii  Ware.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
512  pp.     12mo.     $1.50.     New  York:  Stone  &  Kimball. 

This  is  conspicuously  the  writer's  most  striking  performance  in 
fiction.  It  relates  the  temporary  downfall  of  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
who,  falling  in  love  with  a  young  woman  of  another  faith,  forgets  his 
duty  and  makes  a  rather  sorry  spectacle  of  himself.  The  interest 
and  the  art  of  the  romance  lie  alike  in  Mr.  Frederic's  careful  study  of 
the  unhappy  sophistication  of  a  naturally  noble  man. 

Black  Diamo7iils.  A  novel.  By  Maurus  J6kai.  Trans- 
lated by  Frances  A.  Gerard.  With  a  portrait.  458  pp. 
12mo.     $1.50.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  scene  of  this  story  by  the  great  Hungarian  novelist  is  laid  in 
and  about  a  coal  mine  whose  engineer  and  owner  marries  one  of  the 
girls  employed  in  it.  (*oal-working,  a  burning  coal  mine,  and  much 
of  the  higher  and  lower  life  of  the  regio|i  are  described,  a  countess, 
the  organization  of  a  stock  company,  etc.,  figuring  in  the  narrative, 
which  is  swift  and  rapid. 

Second  Booh  of  Tales,  By  Eugene  Field,  author  of 
A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales,  etc.  314  pp.  12mo. 
$1.25.     New  York:  Ohas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

*' Culture's  Garland"  and  a  great  mass  of  hitherto  uncollected 
material  are  included  in  the  volume.  We  are  treated  in  a  few  of  the 
stories  to  the  conventional  Western  hero,  a  mixture  of  Orosmane  and 
Corporal  Nym,  but  his  finale  is  a  decided  anti-climax.  On  the  whole, 
they  may  be  designated  as  readable  short  stories,  which  once  perused 
leave  no  tangible  recollection  behind. 

Tlie  Last  Btroke,  By  Lawrence  L.  Lynch,  author  of 
Shadowed  by  Three,  etc.  Paper.  290  pp.  Price  25  cents. 
Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

This  story  belongs  to  the  Pinkerton  Detective  series,  the  name  of 
which  indicates  to  some  extent  its  character.  It  is  sensational,  but  of 
intense  interest,  and  free  from  the  ordinary  objectionable  tendencies 
of  realism. 

Mv  Youna  Master.  By  Opie  Read.  305  pp.  Illus- 
tratea.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     ll.OO.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

This  is  one  of  those  stories  of  Southern  life  in  the  telling  of  which 
Mr.  Read  excels.  Dan,  a  slave,  is  given  to  Bob,  his  "  young  master  " 
when  both  were  but  six  years  old;  they  were  devoted  to  each  other. 
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The  story  is  exquisitely  told  with  a  qa&int  blendine  of  humor  and 
pathos,  but  the  latter  lingers  longest,  as  we  read  of  the  loyal  devotion 
of  the  slave  to  his  young  master  when  he  follows  him  to  the  war  and 
finallv  buries  him.  The  derumement  is  well  worked  up,  though  it  is 
foreshadowed  through  the  entire  story. 

Jayenile  Books:— 

The  Boy  Tramps;  or,  Across  Canada.      By  J.  Mac- 
donald  Oxley,  LL.  B.,  B.  A.,  author  of  7'he  Romayice  of 
Comynerce,  etc.    With  16- illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham. 
361  pp.     12mo.    11.50.    New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  author  has,  in  this  volume,  "opened  up  a  new  and  hitherto 
unexplored  field.  Manv  delighted  travellers  have  crossed  the  conti- 
nent on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  but  it  was  a  brilliant 
thought  to  convoy  two  enterprising  bovs  afoot  through  that  wonder- 
ful stretch  of  prairie  and  mountain.  Mr.  Ozley's  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  whole  region  enables  him  to  give  the  accuracy  of  a  guide- 
book to  his  descriptions  of  scenei^;  but  these  details  are  intrc^uoed 
with  a  sparing  hand.  It  is  the  adventures  of  his  heroes  that  occupy 
the  most  of  Ins  and  the  reader's  attention." 

The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  American. 
Told  for  boys  and  girls.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  author  of 
The  lYue  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus,  etc.  Illustrated. 
239  pp.     Quarto.     tl.50.     Boston:  Lothrop. 

''It  is  neither  a  history  of  American  politics  nor  of  the  Civil 
War,  bnt  is  simply  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  the  life  of  the  raw 
Western  boy  who  rose  from  poverty  to  power  and  became  the  pre- 
server of  the  Union  and  the  savior  of  the  republic." 

Sweetheart  Travellers.  A  child's  book  for  children,  for 
women,  and  for  men.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  The 
Lilac  Sunbonnet,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Brown  and 
W.  H.  C.  Groome.  314  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  New  York: 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Sweetheart  Travellers  is  "  full  of  the  glint  of  spring  flowers  when 
they  are  out  and  the  sun  shines  slant  ways  upon  them;  full  of  fresh- 
ening winds  and  withdrawing  clouds,  and  alx)ve  all,  of  the  unbound 
gladness  of  children's  laughter."  It  has  all  that  its  author  says  it 
should  have,  and  bright  observation  of  men  and  things  seen  by  the 
pair  of  loving  travellers,  the  father  and  four-year-old  daughter  on 
their  tricycle. 

Air  Castle  Dot,  or,  From  Dreamland  to  Hardpan.  By 
B.  Freeman  Ashley,  author  of  Tan-Pile  Jim,  etc.  Illus- 
trated. The  Young  America  series,  (4th  volume).  340  pp. 
12mo.  Holliston  linen,  gilt  top,  $1.00.  Chicago:  Laird 
&  Lee. 

Mr.  Ashley's  stories  are  universal  favorites  with  boys  and  girls 
who  can  read;  and  the  present  volume,  while  beyond  its  predecessors 
In  some  difficulties  of  style,  is  eminently  a  fitting  companion  book  to 
Tati'PUe  Jim  and  Dick  and  JaclC%  Adventures.  Its  plot  is  of  intense 
nterest,  without  any  savor  of  crude  sensationalism.     It  is  the  story 
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of  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  starts  oat  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  has 
many  opportunities  to  show  his  manliness,  courage,  and  his  sense  of 
right.  The  principal  part  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Boston,  the  time 
being  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Many  prominent  clergymen  and 
writers  are  introduced  in  an  easy  way  which  tends  to  mi^e  the  reader 
acquainted  with  them. 

Miseellaneons:— 

Manhood's  Morning;  or,  *'  Oo  it  While  YouWe  Young  J' 
A  Book  to  Young  Men  between  Fourteen  and  Twenty- 
eight  Years  of  Age.  By  Joseph  Alfred  Conwell.  242  pp. 
Indexed.  12mo.  Cloth,  (1.00;  Paper,  25  cents.  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. :    The  Hominis  Book  Co. 

An  excellent  book,  written  in  straightforward,  manly  style,  giving 
much  valuable  advice  and  adducing  examples  to  show  the  inevitable 
effects  of  habits  of  virtue  and  industry  upon  success  in  life. 

A   Primer  of  College  Football.      By  W.    H.   Lewis. 

With  illustrations  from  instantaneous  photographs.     205 

pp.     18mo.     Paper.     75  cents.     New   York:    Harper  & 

Bros. 

Mr.  Lewis  covers  the  entire  subject  in  a  manner  especially  help- 
ful to  beginners  in  our  most  popular  college  game.  He  does  not  ne- 
glect, however,  to  consider  the  science  and  strategy  of  the  game. 
There  are  separate  chapters  on  offensive  and  defensive  play,  and  a 
supplementary  paper  is  devoted  to  the  grave  subject  of  training. 

Lee^s  Home  and  Business  Instructor.  Penmanship, 
Letter-writing,  Bookkeeping,  Banking,  Every-day  Law, 
Mercantile  and  Technical  Terms.  Social  Forms  and 
Speeches.  Miscellany.  Illustrated.  Lee's  Pony  Refer- 
ence Library.  372  pp.  16mo.  Russia  leather,  full  gilt, 
11.00;  extra  silk  cloth,  marbled  edges,  75  cents.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 

A  novel  and  useful  compendium,  containing  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion that  fdmost  anyone  in  the  home  or  office  is  sure  to  find  use  for 
some  time  or  other,  and  which  is  here  ready  to  hand.  There  are  ten 
departments,  each  the  work  of  a  specialist. 

Platform  Pearls.  For  Temperance  Workers  and  other 
Reformers.  Compiled  by  Lilian  M.  Heath.  12mo.  Cloth. 
256  pp.  75  cents.  New  York,  London,  and  Toronto: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  choice  recitations  in  prose  and  poetry  that 
will  be  welcomed  at  once  by  all  who  have  occasion  to  arrange  or  take 
part  in  public  gatherings.  W.  C.  T.  U.  members,  and  other  temper- 
ance workers,  woman-suffrage  advocates,  educational  and  religious 
societies,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  members,  college  clubs,  and  others  will  be 
especially  interested,  because  this  convenient  little  book  supplies  just 
the  material  needed  to  make  their  meetings  attractive  and  successful. 
The  selections  are  made  with  great  care  and  with  good  taste  and 
judgment.     There  are  recitations  pertinent  to  the  g^reat  issues  of  the 
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day;  and,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  fine  poems  from  the  American 
classics,  and  extracts  from  Lincoln,  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Beecher,  Greeley,  and  other  famous  orators,  there  are  many  new  se- 
lections, some  specially  contributed  for  this  book.  A  carefully 
prepared  topical  index  facilitates  quick  selection  of  any  subject 
wanted. 


NECROLOGY. 
Ameriean:— 

Anthony,  Gborob  T.,  ex -governor  of  Kansas;  bom  in  Matfield, 
Fulton  CO.,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  18^;  died  in  Topeka  Aug.  5.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  17th  Independent  batteiy  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  served  through  the  war.  In  1876  he  was  elected  seventh 
governor  of  Kansas  as  a  republican,  serving  two  years. 

Balfour,  William  Douglas,  provincial  secretary  of  Ontario; 
and  M.  P.  P.  for  South  Essex;  bom  in  Forfar,  Scotland,  Aug.  2, 
1851;  died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  19.  He  had  represented  South  Es- 
sex in  the  Ontario  legislature  since  1882;  in  1895  became  speaker;  and 
entered  the  cabinet  as  provincial  secretary  on  the  accession  of  Sir  O. 
Mowat  to  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  justice  in  the  present  ministry 
of  Hon.  W.  Laurier  (p.  662). 

Blunt,  Elbridge  G.,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  John  Brown  in 
conducting  the  "  underground  railway  "  in  Kansas,  and  also  an  active 
scout  in  the  Civil  War;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Sep.  17. 

Child,  Professor  Francis  James,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  Harvard  University;  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ^b.  1,  1825; 
died  Sep.  11.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  English  High 
School,  Boston;  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846.  He  held 
various  positions  on  the  staff,  finally  becoming  professor  of  English 
literature  in  1876.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  known  to  under- 
graduates largely  through  his  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare.  His  most  noted  contribution  to  literature  was  his  work 
on  English  and  Scotch  ballads,  which  is  the  universally  recognized 
standard  collection.  His  other  published  works  are  Four  Old  Flaps 
(1848);  Poems  of  Sorrow  and  Comfort  (1865);  and  Observations  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  in  the  first  part  of  Ellis's  Early  Eng- 
lish Fronuneiation, 

CoxE,  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  second 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York; 
bom  in  Mendham,  N.  J.,  May  10,  1818;  died  suddenly  in  a  sanitarium 
at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  whither  he  had  fi;one  for  rest,  July  20.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  18S8, 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1841.  Having  taken 
deacon's  orders,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  St.  Ann's  church,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  till  Easter,  1842.  Ordained  priest  in  that 
year,  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  till  1854, 
when  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Grace  churoh,  Baltimore,  Md.    In 
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18^  he  became  rector  of  Calvary  church,  New  York.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  coadjutor  of  Western  New  York  Jan.  4, 1865,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  De  Lancey  three  months  later,  succeeded  to  the 
bishopric.  He  visited  England  in  1851,  and  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  continent.  Visiting  Hirscher,  he  felt  convinced  that  a  movement 
toward  primitive  Christianity  was  on  foot,  in  both  Germany  and  Italy. 
He  translated  a  work  of  Hirscher,  with  an  introduction  detailing  facts 
which  he  had  learned  in  Italy.  He  published  it  in  the  following  year 
under  the  title  S^ympathies  of  the  Continent.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Texas,  but  declined.  In  1853  he  moved  an  addition  to  the 
litany.  At  the  same  time  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  moved  it  in  the 
House  of  Bishops.  This  led  to  the  movement  for  the  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book.     He  became  D.  D.  at  the  University  of  Durham  in  1888. 

Among  his  many  publications  are  Chriidian  Ballads;  AtJinnoMan 
and  Other  Poems;  Hallowe'en;  Saul,  a  Mystery;  Sermons  on  Doctrine 
and  Duty;  Impressions  of  England;  Criterion;  Moral  Reforms;  Apollos; 
Lady  C Juice;  TJie  Penitential;  and  Apology  for  Vie  English  Bible,  di- 
rected against  the  English  translation  recently  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  In  1885  Bishop  Coxe  founded  the  Christian  Litera- 
ture Society  of  New  York,  and  Mited  nine  volumes  of  the  series  of 
Ante-Nicene  Fatliers,  and  also  its  edition  of  St.  Augustine  on  the 
Psalms.  In  1887  he  was  Baldwin  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; and  the  first  volume  of  these  lectures  appeared  in  that  year  with 
the  title  of  Institutes  of  Christian  History.  He  became  Bedell  lect- 
urer in  Kenyon  College  at  Gambler,  O.,  in  the  same  year.  His  lect- 
ures there  were  published  under  the  title  of  Holy  Writ  and  Modem 
ThouglU,  In  1889  appeared  The  Pasc?ial,  a  collection  of  Easter  poems. 
In  1892  he  was  Paddock  lecturer  in  New  York.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  he  published  in  Paris  several 
works  in  the  French  language.  In  1888  he  preached  frequently  in 
Paris,  and  officiated  in  the  Galilean  chapel  as  bishop  in  charge  of  the 
"  Galileans"  of  France,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1892,  when, 
as  he  had  constantly  urged  as  a  desirable  result,  the  archbishop  of 
Utrecht  consented  to  assume  this  work.  Since  1892  he  had  led  a 
somewhat  retired  life,  looking  after  the  duties  of  his  diocese  and  con- 
tinuing his  literary  labors.  He  attracted  considerable  attention  a 
couple  of  years  ago  by  his  public  protest  against  the  appointment  of 
Cardinal  Satolli  as  Papal  delegate  to  the  United  States.  For  portrait 
of  Bishop  Coxe,  see  Vol.  5,  p.  972. 

Cranford,  Col.  Henry  L.,  distinguished  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War;  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  23.  He 
,  served  with  great  gallantry  throughout  the  war,  first  in  the  Army  of 
'  the  Potomac,  and  then  in  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Crouch,  Prof.  Frederick  William  Nicholls,  author  and 
composer  of  the  song  Kathleen  Mavourneen;  horn  in  London,  Eng., 
July  31,  1808;  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  18.  He  composed  alto- 
gether about  2,000  songs.  He  fought  throughout  the  war  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  His  nome  was  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  and  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Royid  Society.  Among  the  most  familiar  of  his 
songs  besides  that  mentioned  above,  were  O'DonneVs  Farewell;  TJie 
Emigrant's  Lament;  Sing  to  Me,  Nora;  and  Dermot  Asthore. 

Dodos,  Mart  Abigail,  who  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"Gail  Hamilton;"  born  in  Hamilton,  Mass.,  in  1830;  died  there  Aug. 
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17.  She  became  an  instructor  in  pUysical  science  in  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  High  School  in  1851,  and  held  that  position  several  years; 
subsequently  was  a  governess  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Qamaliel  Hailey 
of  Washington,  and  became  a  contributor  to  his  paper,  The  National 
Era,  She  was  in  1865-67,  one  of  the  editors  of  Our  Young  Folks 
(Boston,  Mass.),  a  magazine  for  children.  She  first  adopted  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "Gail  Hamilton"  in  1862,  and  made  it  known  throughout 
the  country  by  reason  of  her  witty  and  aggressive  style. 

Among  her  published  works  are:  Country  Living  and  Country 
Thinking{BosUyn,  1862);  Gala  Days  (1863);  A  New  Atmosphere,  Stum- 
bling Blocks  (1864);  Skirmishes  and  Sketches  (1865);  lied  Letter  Days  in 
AppUthorpe,  and  Summer  Rest  (1866);  Wool  Gathering  (1867);  Wom- 
an's Wrongs,  a  Counter -Irritant  (1868);  Battle  of  the  Books  (1870); 
Wom^an^s  Worth  and  Worthlessness  (1871);  Little  Folk  Life  (1872); 
Child  World  (1872-3);  Twehe  Miles  From  a  Lemon  (1873);  Nursery 
Noonings  (1874);  Sermons  to  the  Clergy,  and  First  Love  is  Best 
(1875);  What  Think  Ye  of  Christ?  (1876);  Our  Common  School 
System  (1880);  The  Insuppressible  Book  (1885).  She  wrote  in  1887 
for  a  New  York  newspaper  a  series  of  vigorous  letters  on  civil  service 
reform.  She  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine,  and  to  her  the 
late  secretary  intrusted  the  writing  of  his  Life,  which  was  recently 
published.  This  was  her  last  literary  work.  She  was  very  active  in 
efforts,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  to  secure  the  release  of 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  the  American  woman  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
in  England  for  poisoning  her  husband.  She  derived  her  pen  name  from 
the  last  syllable  of  her  middle  name  and  the  name  of  her  birthplace. 

Evans,  George  W.,  captain,  United  States  Army  (retired);  bom 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1841;  died  there  Aug.  11.  He  .served  in  the 
8th  Army  corps  for  a  time  during  the  war,  and  was  at  Gettysburg, 
and  later  under  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  against  Gen.  Early  at  Monocacy 
Bridge,  Md.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  regular  army,  and  saw 
much  service  against  the  Indians  in  Arizona.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
judge  advocate  of  the  General  Court- Martial.  Was  retired  in  1886 
for  physical  disabilities. 

Fowler,  Lorenzo  Niles,  who  did  much  to  make  phrenology 
widely  known  and  properly  valued;  born  in  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  June  3, 
1811;  died  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sep.  2.  He  was  a  classmate  of 
Henry  W^ard  Beecher.  His  brother,  Orson  S.  Fowler,  also  attained 
distinction  as  a  phrenologist. 

Gail  Hamilton,  see  Dodge,  Mary  Abigail. 

Garber,  Davis,  since  1870  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy at  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Penn.;  died  in  Allentown 
Sep.  27,  aged  57.  He  was  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, in  1863. 

Garrett,  Robert,  ex-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  head  of  the  banking  house  of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons;  bom 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  9,  1847;  died  at  Deer  Park.  Md.,  July  29. 

(f  AST,  John,  a  well-known  lithographer,  inventor  of  the  three- 
color  process;  bom  in  Germany;  died  in  New  York  city  July  26.  The 
New  York  Daily  Graphic,  started  by  him,  was  one  of  the  first  daily 
pai>ers  in  America  to  print  lithographs  as  a  feature. 

Gaunt,  Percival,  song  writer,  composer,  and  musical  director; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  died  in  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  5, 
aged  44.  His  most  popular  work  was  the  music  of  Hoyt's  A  Trip  to 
ChinatofCN. 
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Gibson,  William  Hamilton,  artist  and  author;  born  at  Sandy 
Hook,  Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1850;  died  at  Washington,  Conni,  July  16.  He 
drew  many  of  the  illustrations  of  natural  history  subjects  for  The 
American  Cyclopedia;  became  a  member  of  the  Water  Color  Society 
in  1885.  Among  his  published  writings  are:  Sharp  Eyes^  a  rambler's 
calendar;  Highways  and  Byways,  Happy  Huiding  Grtninds,  Camp 
Life  in  the  Woods,  Trapping  and  Trap-Making^  Pastoral  Days,  and 
Our  Edible  Toadstools  and  Jkits?irooms. 

GOODB,  Dr.  George  Brown,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  bom  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1851;  died  at 
Lanier  Heights,  near  Washins^ton,  D.  C,  Sep.  5.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1870.  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 

.  tion.  The  late  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird  gave  him  a  leading  place 
in  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Baird,  Professor  Goode's  work  in  this  direction 

*  was  remarkable.  It  may  be  insisted  that  much  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  fish  culture  in  the  United  States  was  due  to  the  intel- 
ligent labor  of  these  two  men.  It  was  not  alone  on  the  purely  scien- 
tific side — ^the  ichthyological  one — that  Professor  Goode  was  so  thor- 
oughly at  home,  but  he  was  most  active  in  the  study  of  the  ways  and 
habits  of  fish,  always  having  in  view  the  practical  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  fish  as  food. 

Hamilton,  Gail,  see  Dodge,  Mary  Abigail. 

Hicks-Lord,  Mrs.  A.  W.  W.,  formerly  a  prominent  society 
leader,  and  in  later  years  a  noted  philanthropist;  bom  in  Dutch 
Guiana  while  her  parents  were  there  on  a  visit.  By  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Thomas  Hicks,  and  the  death  of  relatives  in  Holland, 
she  was  left  independently  wealthy.  She  afterward  married  Thomas 
Lord,  a  wealthy  dry  goods  merchant  of  New  York.  She  achieved 
social  distinction  in  the  principal  fashionable  centres  of  Europe. 

Joy,  James  F.,  prominently  connected  with  various  railroad  en- 
terprises; bora  in  Durham,  N.  H/,  Dec.  2,  1810;  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Sep.  24.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1838;  studied 
law  at  Harvard;  and  founded  the  noted  law  firm  of  Joy  &  Porter  in 
Detroit,  Mich.  He  prepared  the  charter  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, of  which  road  he  was  afterwards  president.  He  helped  to  or- 
ganize and  was  for  many  years  head  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  road.  He  also  promoted  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  project, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern  railroad. 
In  connection  with  C.  H.  Buhl,  James  McMiUan,  R.  A.  Alger,  John 
S.  Newberry,  and  others,  he  built  the  Detroit  Union  Depot  and  sta- 
tion grounds  and  the  railroad  through  the  western  part  of  the  city 
connecting  with  the  Wabash  system.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
effecting  construction  of  the  Fort  street  Union  Depot. 

Lawton,  Alexander  Robert,  ex-United  States  minister  to 
Austria;  born  in  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C,  in  1818;  died  in  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  July  2.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839,  but  in  1841 
took  up  the  study  of  law.  During  the  war  he  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  a,riny;  was  wounded  at  Antietam;  and  was 
in  command  at  Chantilly,  where  his  opponent.  General-  Stevens,  a 
cl&ssmate  at  West  Point,  was  killed.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the 
Georgia  legislature,  and  was  made  minister  to  Austria  by  President 
Cleveland  in  1885. 
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Lewis,  Jambs,  actor,  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  Au- 
gastin  Daly's  company;  died  in  Westhampton,  L.  L,  Sep.  10. 

Macpherson,  Sir  David  Lewis,  K.  C.  M.  O.,  Canadian  states- 
man; born  in  Inverness,  Scotland,  Sep.  12,  1818;  died  on  board  the 
steamship  Labrador,  from  Liverpool  for  Montreal,  Aug.  16.  He 
came  to  C'anada  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  in  18^  became  a 
partner  in  a  forwarding  firm  in  Montreal.  In  1851,  together  with 
Sir  Alexander  Gait  and  others,  he  secured  the  charter  for  a  railway 
from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  liailway.  In  1868  he  was  arbitrator  for  the  province  of  On- 
tario for  the  division  and  adjustment  of  debts  and  credits  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1872  was  the  president  of  the  Interoceanic 
Railway  Ck>mmission.  He  represented  the  Saugeeu  division  in  the 
legislative  council  of  Canada  from  Oct.  1864,  till  the  union,  and  was 
called  to  the  senate  in  May,  1867.  He  was  appointed  speaker  of  the 
senate  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  a  portfolio  in  1880, 
and  in  1883  resigned  the  speakership  and  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
1885.  In  1884  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Banking  and  Currency^  and  also  others 
on  various  public  questions. 

Newell,  John  Stark,  commander  United  States  Navy,  bom  in 
Massachusetts;  died  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Sep.  3.  Was  graduated  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1865,  became  lieutenant -commander  in  1880; 
commander  in  1889.  He  had  recently  commanded  the  cruiser  Dt- 
troit,  on  the  Asiatic  station. 

Newton,  Hubert  Anson,  since  1855  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Yale,  born  in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  19.  1830;  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Aug.  12.  Was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1850;  became  a  tutor 
there  in  1852,  and  was  elected  professor  in  1855.  His  most  valuable 
investigations  were  in  connection  with  meteors  and  like  bodies,  on 
which  subject  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities.  In 
1864  Professor  Newton  succeeded  in  having  introduced  into  the  arith- 
metics of  the  United  States  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  In  1868  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
originally  appointed  by  congress  to  constitute  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Roval  Astronomical 
Society  of  Ijondon  in  1872.  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh  in  1886;  had  been  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1885.  He  was  secre- 
tary and  executive  officer  of  the  Yale  University  Observatory.  His 
writings  were  almost  entirely  tnemoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  contributions  to  The  American  Journal  of  Science,  of 
which  he  was  an  associate  editor. 

Patne,  Henry  B.,  ex-United  States  senator;  bom  in  Hamilton. 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1810;  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Sep!  9.  Was  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1832;  and  was  intended  by 
his  father  for  the  ministry,  but  studied  law  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  be- 
gan its  practice  there.  He  gave  this  up  fdr  the  sake  of  his  health.  He 
became  connected  with  prominent  railroad  and  other  business  enter- 
prises, among  them  the  Cleveland  &  Erie  (now  Lake  Shore)  railroad. 
Became  a  state  senator  in  1849;  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1848,  vot- 
ing for  (General  Lewis  Cass;  and  in  1856  was  delegate  to  the  oonven- 
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tlon  which  nominated  Buchanan.  He  advocated  the  Union  cause 
during  the  war.  Was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  in  Balti- 
more in  1872;  entered  congress  in  1875,  becoming  chairman  of  the 
house  committee  on  banking  and  currency.  Was  elected  a  United 
States  senator  in  1884.  and  retired  in  March,  1891,  being  succeeded 
by  Calvin  S.  Brice.  He  was  father-in-law  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitney, 
ex- secretary  of  the  navy. 

Pratt,  Calvin  E.,  jurist  and  militarv  officer;  bom  in  Princeton, 
Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1828;  died  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Aug.  8.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1852;  was  active  in  politics 
as  a  democrat;  and  became  justice  of  the  peace  in  1859.  On  tne  out- 
break of  the  war  he  raised  seven  companies,  the  nucleus  of  the  81st 
New  York  volunteers,  of  which  he  became  colonel.  He  saw  much 
active  service;  was  at  the  battle  of  Fairfax  Courthouse;  first  Bull 
Run;  Brick  House  Point;  Mechanicsville,  where  he  was  8erio)»sly 
wounded.  He  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sep.,  1862, 
and  was  at  Antietam,  Cunnine^ham's  Cross  Roads,  Fredericksburg, 
and  Chancellorsville.  In  1865  he  became  internal  revenue  collector  of 
Brooklyn;  and  in  1869  was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
second  district  without  opposition.  In  1895  he  was  made  an  associate 
justice  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court. 

Pratt,  Enoch,  founder  of  the  free  library  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
which  bore  his  name;  bom  in  Korth  Middleboro,  Mass.,  Sep.  10, 
1808;  died  at  his  country  home,  Tivoli,  Baltimore  co.,  Md.,  Sep.  17. 
He  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  $8,000,000  in  various  business 
enterprises.  Leaving  his  native  state  in  1831,  he  went  to  Baltimore 
and  established  himself  as  a  commission  merchant.  He  founded  the 
wholesale  iron  house  of  Pratt  &  Keith,  and  later  that  of  Enoch  Pratt 
ic  Brothers.  He  was  president  of  the  Farmers  and  Planters*  Bank 
and  a  director  in  the  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  was  interested 
in  a  number  of  steamboat  and  railroad  companies  and  was  for  many 
years  a  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Balti- 
more Railroad. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  philanthropists  of  the  country; 
founded  the  House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren at  CTieltenham,  Md. ;  established  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Frederick.  In  1867  Mr.  Pratt  endowed  an  academy 
in  North  Middleboro,  Mass  ,  his  native  town,  in  the  sum  of  $80,000. 
In  1887,  although  a  republican,  he  was  elected  by  the  city  council  of 
Baltimore  as  finance  commissioner  of  that  city,  which  position  he  re- 
tained for  years. 

In  January,  1882,  Mr.  Pratt  gave  notice  to  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  of  his  purpose  to  establish  a  free  circulating  library, 
to  be  called  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on  cer- 
tain conditions  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  city,  which  were 
promptly  accepted.  He  proceeded  as  once  to  erect  fireproof  buildings 
for  the  library  and  four  branches,  which  were  conveyed  to  the  city 
^n  July  2, 1888.  Mr.  Pratt  had  intended  to  expend  $1,000,000,  but 
the  amount,  including  the  endowment  of  $833,000,  reached  $1,145,- 
838.88.  The  library  was  formally  opened,  Jan.  4, 1886.  He  married 
Maria  L.  Hyde,  Aug.  1,  1889;  but  left  no  children. 

Prentiss,  Albert  Nelson,  professor  of  botany  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  died  Aug.  14,  aged  59. 

Pringle,  Allen,  recognized  as  the  leading  bee-keeper  of  On- 
tario; born  Apr.  1,  1841;  died  at  Picton,  Ont.,  July  22. 
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Pt'LFOKU,  JoriH.  military-  oHict-r:  boro  in  New  York  city  Jal;  4, 
1837;  died  in  Detroit.  Mich..  July  11,  In  1861  he  went  to  the  front 
■8  lieuteoaot  in  the  5th  Michigan  iataxitty,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Virginia  to  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  wbera  he  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Being  exchanged,  he  soon  rejoined  his 
command,  and  as  lie ntenant- colonel  of  his  n^ment  aaaiated  in  qaell- 
ing  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  city  and  Troy,  N.  Y,  Was  wonnded 
t  the  Wilderness.  In  Mar.,  imr>,  became  brevet  brigadier-general 
■'  •"■>"""—  Entered  the  regnUir  army  in  1866,  and  saw  active 
service  against  the  Indiana 
on  the  plains.  Was  retired 
Dec.  15,  1870. 

Randolph.  A.  D.  F.. 
founder  of  the  well-known 
publishing  house  of  A.  D. 
K.  Randolph  &  Co.  of  New 
York;  born  Oct.  18,  1821; 
died  at  W'eethampton,  L. 
I.,  July  6. 

HUBRELL,    HOK.    Wll, 

.iM  EusTis,  ex-governor 
of  Massachusetu  (dem.); 
bom  in  Cambridge,  Maes., 
Jan.  6, 185T;  died  suddenly 
in  a  camp  at  Little  Pabos, 
<Juebec,  during  the  night 
ofJulylS.  Hewasgradu- 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1877, 
at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Uw  School  In  1879, 
and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1S80. 

In  1881  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Cam- 
bridge common  council; 
two  years  later  an  alder- 
man; and  was  re-elected  in 
1884.  In  188S  be  was 
elected  mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge by  a  large  majority. 
Kx^vEBNaitTr  iii.MACHii''ME'iTB  ^*  "*'""  '"'*  ™°slaerable 

...  J    ,,.  ^  prominence  on  account  of 

this  success  and  of  hi8  two  subsequent  re-olectiofis  without  opposition, 
not  only  becauseof  his  youth  as  the occnpantof  so importantaposition 
but  because  of  the  remarkable  ability  and  energy  with  whicUhe  dis! 
charged  «H  duties  and  carried  out  several  important  municipal  projects. 
■  }^J^  ""■■  ""'^"  stumped  the  state  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  behalf. 
in  1888  lie  was  nominated  bv  the  demonrals  for  govemnr  but  was. 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  28,069  by  Oliver  Ames.  In  1889  he  wa? 
nominated  again,  and  after  a  bard  contest  was  defeated  by  Governor 
Brackett  by  a  majority  of  6,775.  A  third  time  ho  made  the  fight  in 
the  following  year,  this  time  successfully,  defeating  Governor 
Brackett  by  8,953,  He  was  re-elected  in  1891  and  1892.  His  SDcceas 
in  these  campaigns  brought  him  into  great  prominence  in  politics  all 
over  the  country.  It  was  remarkable  as  involving  the  oTertnming 
nf  a  republican  majority  long  arcouuled  sure,     ft  was  in  a  la^ 
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measure  attribated  to  Mr.  Kussell's  popularitj,  for  in  each  case  he 
ran  far  ahead  of  the  democratic  ticket  to  sach  an  extent  that  the 
other  state  officers  elected  in  1890  (with  one  exception),  1891,  and 
1892,  were  republicans. 

After  his  third  term  as  governor,  Mr.  Russell  retired  to  continue 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  made  a  specialty  of  corporation 
law.  He  continued  his  interest  in  politics,  however,  beinz  known 
as  an  active  partisan  of  President  Cleveland  and  the  policies  he 
stands  for,  especially  free  trade  and  sound  money.  In  November, 
1894,  he  was  appointed  by  the  president  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners.  He  was  in  attendance  at  the  democratic  na- 
tional convention  of  1896  at  Chicago,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
vain  struggle  made  by  the  sound-money  men  to  prevent  the  conven- 
tion declaring  for  free  silver  (p.  275).  In  1885  he  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Swann,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joshua  Swann  of  Cambridge;  and  left 
three  children. 

Smith,  William  H.,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press;  bom  at  Austerlitz,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1833;  died  at  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  July  27.  He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged  on  the  Cincinnati 
Oazette  as  editorial  writer,  and  during  the  war  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  troope_  and  forwarding  sanitary  supplies  and  in  political  work 
for  strengthening  the  government  through  the  press.  He  became 
secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  in  1864  as  a  republican,  and  was  re-elected. 
He  helped  to  estal^lish  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle.  In  1869  he  became 
general  manager  of  the  Western  Associated  Press,  which  in  1888  was 
allied  with  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Smith  becoming 
manafifer  of  the  united  systems.  He  was  the  author  of  several  his- 
torical works  relating  to  Ohio  and  Western  history,  among  them  8t, 
Clair  Papers  (2  vols.,  1882). 

Stevenson,  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.,  secretary  emeritus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society;  bom  at  West  Alexander,  Penn.,May  14,  1812; 
died  in  Hawthome,  N.  J.,  Aug.  22.  Was  graduated  at  Jefferson, 
now  Washington  and  Jefferson,  College,  in  1836;  and  taught  for 
several  years  at  Kenyon  College,  and  at  Athens,  O.  Studied  theology 
and  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  His  service  with  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  covered  altogether  over  forty  years. 

Stowb,  Mks.  IIakkiet  Elizabeth  Breciiek,  famous  as  the  au- 
thoress of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  other  works  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion; bora  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  14,  1812;  died  at  her  home  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  1.  She  was  third  daughter  and  sixth  child  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  his  first  wife,  Roxana  Foote,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  other  members  of  this 
talented  family  won  distinction  in  various  ways.  As  a  child,  it 
is  said,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  very  fond  of  books,  especially  Scott's  novels, 
the  Arabian  NigJUs,  and  Don  Quixote,  and  was  also  interested  in  his- 
torical and  ethical  subjects.  At  twelve  years  of  age  she  entered  a 
seminary  at  Hartford,  of  which  her  sister  Catherine  was  principal. 
In  this  school  she  taught  for  about  five  years,  1827-32,  when  her 
father  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  as  president  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  There,  in  1836,  she  was  married  to  Professor  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  D.  D.  In  1850  Professor  Stowe  removed  to  Brunswick,  Me., 
as  professor  of  divinity  in  Bowdoin  College;  and,  two  years  later,  be- 
came professor  of  sacred  literature  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Ten  years  later  (1862)  he  resigned  owing  to  ill -health,  and  removed 
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to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  busied  himself  with  literary  work  until 
his  death,  Aug.  22.  1886. 

It  was  thus  during  her  early  married  life,  while  living  in  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  border  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states,  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  acquired  those  experiences  of  the  practical  working  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  which  later  bore  fruit  in  her  most  famous  work. 
Lane  Seminary  itself  often  sheltered  fugitive  passengers  on  the  ''  un- 
derground railroad,"  and  was  several  times  threatens  with  attack  by 
pro-slavery  mobs. 

The  first  point  in  the  story  of  Uncle  T&m'i  Cabin  is  said  to  have 
formed  itself  in  Mrs..  Stowe's  mind  while  she  was  reading  a  bound 
volume  of  an  anti -slavery  magazine  in  which  was  an  account  of  the  es* 
cape  of  a  female  slave  and  her  child  from  Kentucky  over  the  ice  of 
the  Ohio  river:  for  model  of  **  Uncle  Tom  "  she  took  the  husband  of  a 
former  slave  employed  in  her  own  family.  The  death  of  *'  Uncle 
Tom,"  the  first  part  of  the  story  written,  is  said  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  her  as  she  was  at  the  communion  table  iu  the  church  in 
Brunswick,  on  which  occasion  she  w*as  so  overcome  with  emotion 
that  she  had  to  leave  the  church.  The  work  was  first  published 
serially  in  T/ie  NtUional  Eraot  Washington,  D.  C,  an  Abolitionist 
paper.  While  it  attracted  considerable  attention,  it  was  not  until  its 
publication  in  book  form  by  John  P.  Jewett  of  Boston.  Mass.,  Mar. 
20,  1852,  that  its  success  and  influence  became  apparent.  Mr.  Jewett 
is  said  to  have  urged  Mrs.  Stowe  to  compress  the  story  into  one  vol- 
ume, but  she  regarded  it  as  a  work  of  inspiration,  and  adhered 
steadfastly  to  her  ideal.  On  one  occasion,  many  years  later,  she 
even  disclaimed  having  written  the  book,  saying:  "(iod  wrote  it.  I 
merely  did  His  dictation."  Within  a  few  days  after  publication, 
10,000  copies  of  the  book  had  been  sold,  and  over  2^,000  copies  were 
in  circulation  within  a  year.  It  at  once  aroused  a  thrill  of  horror  and 
indignation  throughout  the  North,  and  the  most  vehement  resent- 
ment throughout  the  South.  To  its  potent  influence,  as  much  as  to 
anything  else,  the  historian  must  forever  attribute  that  awakening 
and  marshalling  of  moral  forces,  which,  in  the  dark  days  of  war  that 
followed,  were  the  sustaining  inspiration  of  hopes  that  for  a  time 
seemed  hopeless,  and  the  ultimate  moving  power  behind  victorious 
armies. 

Abroad,  also,  the  book  had  an  enoniious  sale  and  a  marked  po> 
litical  effect.  Within  a  year  after  its  first  appearance,  eighteen  Lon- 
don publishing  houses  had  taken  it  up,  and  forty  editions  had  ap- 
peared. Translations  were  made,  sooner  or  later,  into  nearly  twenty 
languages— among  these  Bohemian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Finnish,  Flem- 
ish, Magyar,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Modem  Greek,  Russian. 
Servian.  Siamese,  Swedish,  Wallachian,  and  Welsh.  In  French  and 
German  several  distinct  versions  were  published.  In  this  country 
the  book  has  had  a  steady  sale  for  over  thirty  years.  The  story  was 
put  on  the  stage,  too,  in  over  twenty  different  forms,  and  has  been 
played  times  almost  without  number.  Unfortunately,  the  author 
had  no  royalty  from  any  one  of  these  dramatized  forms,  and  got  no 
income  whatever  from  them. 

Apropos  of  the  literary  merits  of  Unde  TonCs  Cabin,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  tell  what  will  be  the  final  judgment  of 
history  as  to  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  gre^t  and  permanent  cla^c  The 
probabilities  on  the  whole  seem  to  disparage  such  a  claim.  But  this 
much  may  be  said,  that,  if  greatness  consists  in  discernment  of  the 
times,  and  perfect  adaptation  to  ends  aimed  at,  no  work  Wfs  ever 
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ereat  book  it  may  advlBedly  be  called:  uii' 

■" '■'—  may  condemn  Its  'style'  i 

~  ~  tnem  to  scorn.    It  iru  apt  to  Its  opportunity  ait  not 

"  *  llBpraotlCHi  rnflaence  wasln- 

nrjLLvu  lor  a  special  pnrpove.  In  a  Bp«cla] 

ich  rciEue  amonK  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 

Ejidllsh  literature  hava  known;  and  even  at 

date,  tar  out  of  Ite  time.  It  enjoys  aa  unlallloK  populailtir.    U  uulTersal 


limbo.    lU  success  lanaL 

many  other  books  la  all  the  world  ha' 
eatlmablT  great,    Althouch  I 
land,  and  special  time,  ithas  I 
Bsaoarcelyr  -■ ■' 


B  then 

^t  would   hL  .  ._ 

»p)rlt  of  universal  humanity 
pervaded  It,  Aad  another 
■pirit  pervaded  and  pensdes 
It.  too,  as  all  the  world  has 
long  [elt  and  must  one  day. 
ir  It  does  not  already,  admit. 
That  Is  the  rapreme  and  trl- 
nmphanl  spirit  of  (ruth.  The 
book  was  true  to  life.  It  pic- 
tured men  and  Institutions  as 
they  were.    —     "     ■  ' 

in  It  Is  an 


Inulr 


type  of 
ramlliar 


he  crowDlnjt  merit  of 
t  and  donbtlBSB  !■■- 

.   nakes  Uie  boi 

and  the  work  It  wroiiKht  Itx 

author's  worthiest  m '-'  '* 

In  contraHt  with  the 
above  estimate  of  tho 
work,  we  priwent  one  from 
a  SoutberiT  critic,  which 
recently  appeared   in   the 

Alianla  ((la.)  (,W<.(rt«fw«.       ^^^  ^^  „„,.  ^„„^  „^„b  stov,,. 
Thenetwo  contrasting 

opinionH  go  to  bearoiit  our  8ts.t«iii«nt  above,  that  an  impartial  historical 
judgment  of  the  book  must  still  be  awaited. 

"The  death  of  Mn.  Ilurriet  Ueeolier  Ktowe 
call  up  trseedlea  of  the  past.    It  Is  undeniable  tl 

Catdn  fed  an  iKnorant  prejudice  and  fanned  IClnuj  a  uaiuo  nmiMi  iiiiiiuai.ixiBi. 
B  nation  Its  life,  and  from  which  may  be  seen  the  spectres  of  mlllluns  of  human 
victims.  The  question  of  slavery  aa  It  existed  at  that  time  was  one  which  ap- 
pealed lo  the  religlouB  Benslbllitlss  of  people  who  were  indifferent  to  defects 
fn  their  own  midst,  and  who  were  mora  willing  to  plucli  the  mole  out  of  their 
neighbor's  eye  Ihan  the  beam  out  of  their  own.  it  was  to  this  mawkish  and 
overwrought  coastitueocy  that  Mrs.  IlarHet  Beecher  Stowe  pHndcred  when  she 
wrote  ber  celebrated  novel,  which,  while  it  Rklifully  portrayed  the  lights  and 
sbadee  of  slave  life,  was  aotually  unlrue  to  every  real  condition,  and  wag.  In 
fact,  a  well-toned  falsehood.  The  effort  to  paint  the  negro  to  the  religious 
mind  of  the  North  as  a  being  sufTerlng  from  Benslbiiltlcs  which  he  did  not 
poBseBB.  waa  one  deliberately  entered  into,  and  played  Uh  part  In  adding  relig- 
louB  fanaticism  to  polllical  eilgency." 

SiDgularljr  enough,  undoubted  aa  was  the  influence  of  the  work 
in   promotiu);  the  abolition   of    slaverr  here  as   wdl    as    in  otbn' 
Vol.  e.— 40. 
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ooantries,  we  cannot  note  among  its  absolute  and  permanent  effects 
any  very  material  lessening  of  color  prejudice. 

The  success  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  turned  Mrs.  Stowe's  attention 
to  literary  work  as  a  profession,  and  she  became  a  most  prolific 
writer.  In  1853  she  visited  England  and  the  Continent,  and  on  her 
return  she  wrote  her  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.  Dred;  A 
Tale  of  t/ie  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  published  in  1856,  followed  in  the 
line  of  her  first  book,  but  proved  only  a  moderate  success.  A  new 
vein  was  struck  in  her  stories  about  the  old  New  England  country 
life,  pictures  of  a  time  whose  manners  and  types  are  now  almost  extinct. 
The  Minister's  Woointf  published  in  1859,  was  the  first  of  these  new 
stories.  It  appeared  m  installments  in  Tfie  Atlantic  Monthly ,  and 
when  issued  afterward  in  book  form  made  a  notable  hit.  To  The 
Atlantic  Montfdy  Mrs.  Stowe  also  contributed  Tlie  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Idand  and  Agnes  of  Sorrento.  Her  Men  of  Our  Time^,  a  biographical 
work,  appeared  in  1868.  The  next  year  she  went  back  to  the  life  of  old 
New  England  in  Oldtown  Folks,  a  delightful  picture  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  Massachusetts  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sam  Law- 
son's  Fireside  Sketelies  is  another  book  m  this  field. 

In  1868  a  book  was  published  in  England,  entitled  My  ReeoUec- 
tions  of  Lord  Byron  and  Those  of  Eye  Witnesses  of  Bis  Life,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  It  contained  some 
severe  criticisms  of  Lady  Byron.  Partly  in  reply  to  these,  Mrs.  Stowe 
wrote  Tl^  True  Story  of  Lady  Byron's  Life,  published  in  1869.  This 
piece  of  work  was  treated  rather  harshly,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  replied  to 
her  crimes  in  Lady  Byron  Vindicated.  Pink  and  White  Tyranny, 
Vy  Wife  and  I,  Palmetto  Leaves,  Betty's  Bright  Idea,  and  Footprints 
oftJte  Master,  all  appeared  between  1871  and  1877.  Among  her  other 
well-known  works  are:  Our  Cliarley;  or,  WJuit  to  Do  WiUi  Ilim,  and 
Paganue  People;  Their  Lows  and  TJieir  Lives.  Mrs.  Stowe  also 
wrote:  A  Peep  LUo  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  for  Children;  A  Key  to 
"  Uncle  Tom's  CdtHn  '*  (1853).  giving  the  original  facts  and  testimony 
on  which  that  work  was  based;  T/ie  Christum  Slai>e;  Unde  Sam's 
fSmaneipation;  Geography  for  My  Children;  Qiuer  Little  People; 
Daisy's  First  Winter,  and  Other  St&ries;  TJie  Ravages  of  a  Cat^; 
The  Chimney  Corner;  Little  Pussy  WiUoic;  and  Bible  Heroines.  An 
early  venture,  TJie  Mayfioirvr;  or.  Sketches  of  ttie  Descendants  of  Vie 
Pilgrims  (1849),  attracted  very  little  attention. 

Thompson,  Wokdswouth,  well-known  genre  and  historical 
painter;  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  26,  1840;  died  at  Summit, 
N.  J.,.  Aug.  28.  His  historical  painting  dealt  largely  with  Colonial 
subjects;  and  his  genre  work,  with  Oriental  scenes,  studies  of  Alge- 
rian and  Arabian  life. 

Waknkr.  Olin  Levi,  sculptor;  born  in  SufiSeld,  Conn.,  Apr.  9, 
1844;  died  in  New  York  city  Aug.  14.  Among  his  best  known  works 
are:  a  colossal  medallion  of  Edwin  Forrest,  exnibited  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876;  the  Dancing  Nymph,  a  fountain 
for  Portland,  Ore. ;  statues  of  Governor  William  A.  Buckingham,  in 
the  capitol  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  portrait  bust  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  in  the  Union 
League  Club,  New  York. 

Whitney,  Josiaii  Dwioht,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  geology  at 
Harvard;  died  Aug.  19,  aged  77  years.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1839.  A  geological  exploration  of  the  I^ke  Superior  region,  made 
liy  him  in  1848,  was  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  mining  regions  of  all 
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tbe  states  east  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  appointed  state  chemist 
and  professor  in  the  Iowa  State  University  in  1855.  Five  years  later 
he  was  made  state  geologist  of  California.  In  1860  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Harvard,  a  post  he  occupied  until  his  death.  Yale 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D  in  1870. 

Foreign: — 

Crowe,  Sir  Joseph  Archer,  C.  6.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  journalist  and 
diplomatist;  bom  in  London,  Kng.,  Oct.  20,  1^5;  died  Sep.  7.  He 
was  correspondent  for  The  Illustrated  Londan  Neics  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  for  the  London  2Hmes  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Franco- 
Austrian  war.  He  held  various  consular  and  diplomatic  posts — at 
Leipsic,  Dusseldorf,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  In  1881  he  was  a 
royal  commissioner  for  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Russia;  in  1884  was  assistant  to  Sir  £.  Malet  at  the  West  African 
(Kongo)  conference  in  Berlin;  and  was  British  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Samoan  conference  in  Berlin  in  1889.  He  was  a  delegate  for  negoti- 
ating a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain  in  1892,  and  a  commissioner  on 
the  Anglo-French  Niger  Delimitation  Commission,  Apr.  1892. 

CuRTius,  Ernst,  well-known  German  Hellenist;  bom  at  LUbeck, 
Sep.  2,  1814;  died  in  Berlin  July  11.  After  a  preliminary  training  in 
the  college  of  his  native  town,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  TJniver- 
sities  of  Bonn,  GAttingen,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1837  visited  Athens,  in 
company  with  Professor  Brandis,  in  order  to  begin  at  headquarters 
his  researches  into  Greek  antiquities.  Subsequently  he  accompanied 
Ottfried  MQller  in  his  archieological  expedition  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
On  the  death  of  that  eminent  scholar  in  1840,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country;  was  made  doctor  by  the  University  of  Halle;  taught  for 
some  sime  in  the  colleges  of  Berlin;  became  professor  extraordinary 
there,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Frederick  William,  father 
of  the  present  emperor  of  (Germany,  and  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science.  In  1856  he  succeeded  Hermann  as  professor  at 
<46ttingen.  He  went  to  Athens  to  undertake  excavations  at  Olympia 
in  Apr.  1864,  and  in  1875  was  sent  by  the  German  government  to 
Greece,  where  he  concluded  a  convention  with  the  Greek  authorities, 
by  which  the  Gennans  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  excavations  at 
Olympia.  Since  1870  he  had  l)een  director  of  the  antiquarian  depart- 
ment in  the  Royal  Museum. 

DuPREZ,  Gilbert  Louis,  celebrated  French  tenor  singer;  bom  in 
Paris;  died  at  Passey  Sep.  23,  aged  89. 

Ericitsen,  John  Eric,  LL.D.,  born  July  19,  1818;  died  at  Folke- 
stone, Eng.,  Sep.  23.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eng- 
land, a  Fellow  and  ex -president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  since  1887  had  been  president  of  University  College,  London. 
He  was  author  of  many  works  and  essays  on  physiology  and  surgery. 

Geer  op  Finspano,  Baron  de  (Jjouis  Gerhard);  famous  Swedish 
politician  and  statesman,  formerly  minister  of  justice;  bom  in  Fins- 
pang,  Sweden,  July  18,  1818;  died  at  Stockholm  Sep.  24. 

GoNCOURT,  Edmund  Louis  Antoine  de,  distinguished  French 
writer;  bora  at  Nancy,  May  26,  1822;  died  at  the  residence  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet,  at  Champrosay,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  July  16. 
He  was  author,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Jules,  who  di«i  in 
1870,  of  a  very  large  number  of  works,  including  art  criticisms,  his- 
torical studies,  romances,  theatrical  histories,  etc.  Amone  the  works 
of  the  brothers  may  by  mentioned  The  Mysteries  of  the  Theatre,  His- 


Urrt  '4  Fr'Hfh  Hari/tu  h»iii-j  llif  Htr/iuli/Hi  anrf  VtuUr  lAe  thrfinrj. 
Thr.  tUfii'iti/ni  in  MoriiU,  Thr.  Anrtnr;  lutimitU  Fi/rtraitt  offJu 
KisUttiUh  t:r„t»rg.  IIUU^  of  Marif  A/Mi»ettf.  Tht  Jfutrrma  of 
hmiii  XV..WM»\  Ariiitlht  FAghUmth  Crntarg.  Id  ■dditioo  ui  their 
liiirclj  Wu-.tlaj  miitit  lti'7  w^ni  tki«  BulU'ir*  «(  JlrurietU  MartfiuU.  • 
ilfani«  In  lliriw  arta,  AftKT  t)ie  (l<«tli  of  JuW  de  Uimviort,  tltr 
hriAliKr  fiulillnliwl  man;  Inilivi'ltul  works. 

Tlif)  [>•)  tiimrjiurtii.  w  f^pnnmifl  of  tbe  iuUDr*l»tie  achool,  pro- 

vik"!  riiucli  uatBV'irslilKirritiriiuri.tiut  Itu'T  De*«nbcUMigmiDcidaliiEh 

.' ,  x^  tilani   ID    trencL    litentai*.      Of   tlie 

.    '/J'     ^  ^.  liUtrar;  f^roup  formed  bf  Flambert,  the 

I>«  ()oiiniuiti>,  Uaudet,  aod  Zola,  oclf 

tbi;  Uflt  t»i>  DOW  remaJD.     H.  Zola  de- 

rlarwl  tbat  ilie  I>e  tioncoarta.   "  wiib 

Hti-ndbal,  with  Bluac,  and  with  FlaiD- 

lwrt,"Lwl  "created the DKiden]  norel." 

(liiuvK,  Kt.  lIiiK.  Hin    William 

KoHKKT,   1>,  C.  L..  P.  <:.,  F.  K.  S.  E.. 

^  JiiriM  and  MrioitlM;  bom  Jalj  11.1811: 

E  dJKl  Id  IiondoD.  Eng.,  Aag.  2.     He  wm 

■  aKrailukteof  Oxtord,  H,  A.,  1838,  and 

jloaiHi-all*^  totbe  barinlHSS.     Turned 

J  UIh  ationtlnn  Xa  the  Mudj  of  electricity. 

aiidHurcoudpd  Id  1839  In  contririDK  the 

Imwerful   voltaic  battery  which  bears 
lis  name,  (uiil  the  gut  battery.     The 
li'Hinr   of    kDlfclitliood   was    conferred 
■    Riimiiiii  iir  ciiiNiririiT        "I"*'  l"'"!  'n  teb.,  1873.  a  few  months 
riiiiNrii  "  1  iridnTKi'ii  '■'       »ri«r  IiIh  i-lovatlon  to  tbe  Judicial  bench. 
Nov.,  IMTl  BH  k JuBtice  of  tbe  Common 
J'ixaii.     Tliat   i>lllc-«  bf   lielit    until    N»v.,  IMTft.  when   through  the 
'1]  "TBI  I'll)   of   tliti  Jiiilli'alure  art.  he    be<'«me  &  }udf[H  of  the  Hieb 
I  'riiirt  I  if  JiiHtIre,      III'  rxtlml  In  l^T,  and  wan  made  a  niemlier  of  the 
lirlvv '''lunrll.     lie  iiiiuIk  Hoveritl   hii|><'rUnt  diKooveriee  in  elect n city 
Hiiil  oiiHi'x.  anil  wuH  the  midior  nf  a  nonarkable  lecture  delireral  id 
.Ihii.,   INl'J,  anil  |»rliil"il  liy  tlie  manatruni,  on  "The  I'rogrww  of  Phy- 
tikal  Hi-leni-o  Slnr«  tlie  Opening  of  the  IxindoD  InHtitutlon." 

ll\Mlti  1IIN  TilwMN.  Hiiltnii  of  !lan7lliar  Hinne  March,  1898;  bom 
In  IH.'Wt:  dli'il  AnK-  UV  He  wm  tbe  fonrtU  sultan  witbin  eight  yews. 
Ih'Imit  a  itranilHon  nf  a  lirotliir  of  tbe  four  previous  eultMls,  whoee 
only  siirvlvliiK  hrotlixr.  out  of  tlFty,  now  is  Abdul  Aaii.  Beaideethe 
r.iiir  iini'liiTH.  who  hi  Hnc^twlon  mounted  the  throne  of  Zaniibar. 
niiDllixr,  r<iil[|  'riirhl.  whi  the  late  Imam  of  Muscat,  so  that  tbe  old 
MiillHo  NsUI  (whoaicil  in  1H.V1)  wwtlie  father  of  fiveklDgs,  while  one 
<>r  hU  •liwonditntH  at  pnwoiil  rules  the  sulunate  of  Muscat.  For  an 
W'ouiil  of  tliii  crlxlH  fKumxl  bv  the  allempt  ot  Kalld  BBrghaah  to 
usurp  tlio  sultnnalK  in  IHlUt  and'  IHIW.  ww  Vol.  S,  p.  166.  and  Vol.  6. 
l>.  llilU.     A  iHirtmll  of  tlie  late  Hultan  nppearH  on  p.  700  In  this  toI- 

Ki.vKHKV  1.II1IHK,  FtiM'  K.vTiiAHiN.^.  Hun)rarlBn  prima  donna: 
liorn  hi  lliiuKary  S..p.  1».  IS-Vl,  dletl  In  Hambiirit,  tiermany,  Sep.  SS. 

\,\  V  M.I  i-'iT  t,  ('\Hl>iS  tt.  MiiN  WO.  senior  cardinal  bishop  of  the 
ItniiiBn  <'Mhollr  bli'ntrrhv:  Ix'rn  al  A<|uIIb,  llalv.  Feb.  S3.  16S7:  died 
Hi  t'Bslellatnaro.lulv  U.  '  lie  wan  created  canlinal  Mar.  13.  1808. 

I.II.IKSTIIM,.  Crt-ni,  eiiKlneer  and  experimenter  in  thebulldingof 
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flying  machines;  born  at  Anklam  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pome- 
rania;  died  Aug.  11,  at  Khinow,  near  Berlin,  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident during  one  of  his  experiments  in  air*  flight,  aged  about  47.  He 
attained  considerable  celebrity  bv  the  invention  of  his  machine, 
which  was  modelled  on  the  principle  of  a  bird's  wing;  and  he  was  gen- 
erally known  as  "the  flying  man."  He  often  succeeded  in  keeping  in 
the  air  for  some  time,  making  a  flight  of  as  much  as  800  vards,  with 
tbe  aid  of  his  artificial  wings,  which  seemed  to  be  adaptea  rather  for 
soaring  than  for  flying  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  His  theory 
was  that  birds  do  not  exercise  great  power  in  flying,  but  keep  afloat 
in  tbe  air  by  the  particular  way  in  which  their  wings  catch  the  air. 
There  is  no  flapping  of  the  wings  by  efforts  of  the  operator  in  this 
machine.  It  is  really  a  sailing  and  not  a  flying  machine.  The  ap- 
paratus being  affixed  to  his  person,  the  operator,  with  the  wings 
folded  behind  him,  takes  a  short  run  from  some  elevated  point, 
against  the  wind;  and,  when  he  thinks  he  has  attained  velocity 
enough,  he  jumps  into  the  air,  spreading  the  wings.  Atmospheric 
action  does  the  rest.  His  machine  was  made  almost  entirelv  of 
closely  woven  muslin,  washed  with  collodion  to  render  it  impervious 
to  air,  and  stretched  upon  a  ribbed  frame  of  split  willow,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  lightest  and  strongest  material  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  he  gave  much  attention  to  motive 
force,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  vapor  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid  would  be  effective. 

IjObanof  Rostovski,  Prince  Alexis  Bohisovitch,  Bussian 
foreign  minister;  born  Dec.  80,  1824;  died  suddenly  Aug.  80  in  a  rail- 
way train  while  accompanying  the  czar  and  czarina  from  Kieff  to 
Vienna.  He  was  of  aristocratic  birth.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
foreign  office  in  1844,  and  was  rapidly  advanced;  went  in  1850  to  the 
Berlin  embassy';  and,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  three  years  later  he  became  minister  plenipotentiarv. 
Owing  to  an  incident  in  his  private  life,  he  was  temporarily  retired  in 
1863;  but  in  1866  he  again  entered  the  public  service  in  connection 
with  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  After  the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  in 
1878,  he  succeeded  ('ount  Ignatieff  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
and  rendered  most  important  service,  quietly  but  firmly  defenmng 
the  interests  of  Russia.  In  1879  he  l)ecame  ambassador  at  Ix>ndon; 
but  was  tran.sf erred  three  years  later  to  Vienna  when  a  crisis  was  im- 
pending between  Russia  and  Austria.  For  thirteen  years  he  remained 
in  Vienna,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  no  doubt  only  his 
tact  and  wisdom  which  prevented  a  rupture  of  amicable  relations. 

He  succeeded  M.  de  (iiers  as  foreign  minister  Mar.  1^  1895  (Vol. 
5,  p.  198),  and  at  once  displayed  an  activity  which  surprised  his 
friends  and  somewhat  disconcerted  his  subordinates,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  greater  leisure  in  their  routine  of  duties.  He  had  hith- 
erto borne  the  reputation  of  an  essentially  indolent  man,  much  de- 
voted to  literature  and  historic  research,  but  reluctant  to  occupy 
himself  with  current  affairs.  In  8t.  Petersburg,  (Constantinople, 
and  Vienna,  he  had  never  done  anything  to  encourage  the  political  as- 
pirations of  the  little  Slav  nationalities,  yet,  no  sooner  was  he  in- 
stalled in  his  new  office  than  his  activity  became  apparent  among 
these  very  peoples.  First  the  Servian  cabinet  received  valuable  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  Russia;  then  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  thanked 
Russia  for  a  large  consignment  of  arms;  next,  a  reconcilation  was  ef- 
fected between  Russia  and  Bulgaria.  If  the  Bulgarians  were  not 
reconciled  with  their  enemies,  the  Hellenes,  it  was  not  Prince  Lobanof 's 


^^^^!tf^  ^^Ae  Exarch  and  the 

**♦  /"^lil/in'  lligfis  and  Servians  were  or- 

7^       ^  ^f'^^f^^^iZ  ^^.  Something  like  a  Balkan 

'""*l0n'l*'    '^.  ^"^ri^ '^^gjestfn  fears  were  soon  set  at  rest, 
/*'j7'"''?ji'/'^'  ^Buf  f^^the  Annenian  question  that  he  was  a 
'!^fi-*'''^ir  'i'**^Tpr*f^'iJLtt's  Independence.     In  his  Eastern  policy 
^>  ^'T'i^^^^^on''''d^lfi  o^  Nesselrode,  and  the  aim  of  tbat 
f**''J'Jl,  d*ff^  fw^  \ik  up  tlJ«  Turkish  empire  and  allow  the  west- 
#1^  ^^''S'fl'''  ^^ of  the  spoils,  but  to  maintain  it  in  its  integ- 
liMtt^^^Ui  /''•'"y^assian  protectorate.  But  Prince  Lohanof  never 
t,rn  "^^j^gp  '•^^f "Cistern  affairs  Russia  had  to  count  with  her  west- 
rit*'  "J'fbBt  f^'^fbe  cMB,^  could  never  have  a  free  hand  in  the  East  or 
'*"^^*'^'^  Dg  •*  *^®  Triple  Alliance  remained  predominant  in 
'^Sfwbere  ^ jliifS.    The  Triple  Alliance  must,  therefore,  be  para- 
fSarop^  ^  possible;  and,  for  this  puqiose,  there  were  two  instru- 
/rirtfd  *fj^y  to  hand,  the  Russo-French  entente  and  tbe  difficulties  of 
rii^o^  '^yssloia*     The  steps  recently  taken  to  utilize  both  of  these 
}^^  mend  9^^  familiar  to  readers  of  CuHRENT  History  who  have 
"?/'^red  the  general  political  developments  in  Europe.     In  the  Far 
^r  likewise,  he  watched  attentively  and  acted  energetically  when 
^moment  for  action  came.     The  territorial  integrity  of  <.'hina  must 
for  the  present  be  protected  like  that  of  Turkey,  and  for  the  same  not 
yery  recondite  reason.     As  soon  as  he  decided  to  act,  France  followed 
liiin  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Germany  volunteered  to  join  in  his  ulti- 
matum to  Japan.     England  stcxxl  aloof  and  thereby  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, which  was  only  slightly  diminished  by  the  action  of  the 
British  government  in  advising  Japan,  semi-officially,  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  three  powers.     That  he  did  not  at  once  forget  the  in- 
cident was  proved  by  his  subsequent  attitude  in  the  ilgyptian  ques- 
tion and  by  his  addressing  to  England  language  much  stronger  than 
that  of  France.     A  similar  though  less  mark^  change  was  observ- 
able in  the  communications  received  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome, 
and  in  the  oral  communications  t«  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  great 
IK>wers  except  those  of  France  and  Turkey.    Rightly  or  wrongly,  how- 
ever, foreign  statesmen  believed  tbat  underneath  his  diplomatic  activ- 
ity lay  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.    That  he 
was  a  statesman  of  a  high  order  and  a  consummate  diplomatist,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  present  situation  of  Russia  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers.     Russia  is  to-day  virtually  taskmaster  of  China  and 
Turkey,  ruler  of  France,  and  suzerain  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria.  *  Prince  I^obanof  was  unmarried.     His  portrait  appears  on 
page  608. 

M1LT.AT8,  Sin  John  Evrrett,  fam(Tu8  painter,  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  England;  born  in  Southampton,  Eng.,  in  1829; 
died  in  Jjondon  Aug.  18.  It  was  only  on  Feb.  20  of  the  present  year 
that  he  became  president,  succeeding  the  late  Lord  Leighton,  who 
died  Jan.  25  last.  On  that  occasion  a  biographical  sketch  and  portrait 
of  Sir  John  Millais  were  published  in  Current  History  (p.  210). 

NovELiX),  Joseph  Alfred,  English  composer,  musical  publisher, 
and  scientist:  born  in  1810;  died  in  Uenoa,  Italy,  July  17.  He  founded 
a  musical  publishing  house  in  London,  and  devised  a  system  of  pub- 
lishing cheap  music,  which  he  succeeded  in  introducing  in  spite  of 
the  general  opposition  of  music  sellers.     He  collaborated  to  some  ex- 
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tent  with  Felix  Mendelssohn.  He  also  assisted  Bessemer  in  his  scien- 
tific studies  in  glass,  etc.,  and  especially  in  producing  Bessemer  steel. 

Paget,  Sir  Augustus,  formerly  British  ambassador  at  Vienna; 
bom  in  1823;  died  July  11.  After  being  attached  to  British  embassies 
at  almost  all  the  European  courts,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Austria 
in  Jan.,  1884.  He  had  previously  been  mii>ister  to  Denmark  (1863), 
Portugal  (1866),  Italy  (1867-83).  He  was  at  Home  at  the  critical  epoch 
of  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  the  city.  From  Jan.  1,  1884, 
until  1893,  when  he  retired,  he  was  ambassador  at  Vienna. 

Palmieui,  Luigi,  Italian  meteorologist;  bom  at  Benevento  Apr. 
22,  1807;  died  Sep.  10.  He  wa.s  professor  of  physics  in  the  Marine 
Ck)llege  and  the  University,  Naples,  and  in  18(90  became  director  of 
the  Vesuvian  Observatory.  He  invented  several  instruments,  notably 
one  for  the  study  of  the  variations  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  and  an  electric  seismograph. 

Pender,  Sir  John,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  K.  S.  £.,  famous  promoter  of 
ocean  telegraphy,  whose  name  ranks  alongside  of  that  of  the  late 
Cyrus  W.  Field  in  the  history  of  cable  construction;  bom  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland,  in  1816;  died  July  7.  He  was  educated  at  the 
High  School,  Glasgow;  and  was  originally  a  merchant  in  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Manchester.  When  the  project  of  laying  the  At- 
lantic cable  was  first  mooted,  he  was  one  of  the  345  persons  who 
contributed  $5,000  each  to  let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Later, 
when  the  cable  had  been  lost  and  the  directors  were  in  despair. 
Sir  John  Pender  revived  hope  by  offering  his  personal  guarantee 
for  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Eventually  an  Atlantic  cable  was 
successfully  laid,  and  the  old  one  was  fished  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  He  subsequently  became  the  head  of  the  eastern  extension  of 
the  Cape  and  other  systems  outside  the  Atlantic — in  fact,  he  virtually 
filled  the  position  of  chief  of  all  English  submarine  telegraphy.  He 
was  a  magistrate  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  counties,  a  deputy  lieuten- 
ant for  one,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  Scottish  Anti- 
quarian Society.  He  uad  shown  a  great  interest  in  technical  educa- 
tion. He  had  been  decorated  by  several  foreign  potentates.  His 
parliamentary  career  began  in  18432,  when  be  was  elected  in  the  lib- 
eral interest  for  Totnes.  He  sat  for  this  place  until  1866.  He  sat  for 
the  Wick  Burghs  from  1872  till  1885,  and  (as  a  liberal  unionist)  from 
1892  until  May  last. 

Spuller,  Eugene,  French  statesman;  born  at  Seurre  Dec.  8, 
1835;  died  at  Dijon  July  23.  He  was  in  1868  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  hevue  Politique.  He  opposed  the  plebiscite  of  May,  1870;  and, 
after  the  revolution  in  Sep.  of  that  year,  was  Gambetta's  confidential 
friend  and  secretary.  From  1871  to  1876  he  was  editor  of  La  Repvb- 
liqjie  Fh'anqaUe;  in  1876  was  elected  a  deputy  from  the  Paris  districts; 
in  1881  became  undersecretary  in  the  foreign  office;  in  1882  retired 
with  the  Gambetta  government;  and  from  1883  onward  was  one  of 
the  four  vice-presidents  of  the  chamber  and  a  member  of  the  budget 
commission.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rouvier  cabinet  as  minister  of 
public  instruction  in  1887;  and  188^90  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  Tirard  cabinet.  He  was  elected  a  senator  in  1892.  Besides  his 
work  as  editor  of  various  journals,  M.  Spuller  published  Oermany 
from  tlie  Great  Interregmnn  to  the  Battle  of  Sadoica  {1372-1S66)\ 
Brief  History  of  tfie  Second  Empire  {ISIO);  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the 
Society  of  Jesm(lSlQ);  Miclukt,  His  Life  and  ITorArs  (1876);  two  series 
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of  Popular  Lectures  (1879);  and  a  volume  of  reminiscences  of  politi- 
cians and  literary  men. 

Tanlongo,  Bernardo,  ex-governor  of  the  Banca  Romana,  whose 
name  was  prominently  connected  with  the  Italian  banking  scandals  in 
1893;  died  July  29. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Emily,  widow  of  the  late  poet  laureate,  Lord 
Alfred  Tennyson,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1850;  died  at  Aid  worth. 
House,  Eng. ,  Aug.  10.  She  had  achieved  some  note  as  a  poet  her- 
self. Though  a  strong  patriot,  she  was  much  less  demonstrative  than 
her  husband  in  expression  of  feelings  of  dislike  toward  other  nations. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  steady  aemand  for  complete  sets  of  Gurbekt  Histobt  for  public  and 
private  libraries^  compels  the  publishers  to  keep  the  back  numbers  constantly  in 
print,  and  to  facilitate  ordering  we  give  below  the  complete  list. 

The  Quarteblt  Register  of  Current  History  was  first  published  in 
Detroit  and  issued  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.  In  Novembe(r, 
.189:^,  the  magazine  was  dated  one  month  later — March,  June,  September  and 
December — instead  of  as  before,  and  volumes  I  and  II  were  issued  from  the  De- 
troit office. 

VOLUME  I  VOLUME  II 

No.  1 .  Feb. ,  1891— Contains  a  history  of  the 
year  1890  in  condensed  form,  being  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  regular  issue  which 
has  followed. 

No.  2.  May,  1891 — Commenced  the  regular 
issue  and  contuns  a  history  of  the  quarter  year 
ending  March  81,  1891. 

No.  8.  A  ug. ,  1891^— Contains  a  history  of  the 
quarter  ending  June  80,  1891. 

No.  4.  Nov. ,  1891— Contains  a  history  of  the 
quarter  ending  September  80,  1891. 

No.  5.  Feb. ,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of  the 
quarter  ending  December  81,  1891. 

After  the  completion  of  the  second  volume^  the  magazine  was  purchased  by 
Oarretson,  Cox  &  Co.,  its  present  publishers^  and  the  following  changes  were 
made:  The  name  was  changed  from  The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current 
History,  to  The  Cyclopedic  Review  of  Current  History,  the  latter  half 
of  the  title  bein^  retained  as  the  common  name  of  the  publication;  the  size  of 
page  was  changed  and  the  number  of  pages  increased.  While  the  annual  sub- 
scription price  remained  the  same  ^$1.50),  the  price  for  single  copies  was  reduced 
from  50  cents  to  40  cents.  It  was  also  decided  to  discontinue  dating  the  magazine, 
and  instead  to  designate  the  numbers  by  the  quarter  of  the  year  covered. 

VOLUME  III  ,  VOLUriB  IV 

No.  I.     First  Quarter — Contains  a  history  of         No.  I.    First  Quarter — Contains  a  history 


No.  1.  May,  1893— Oontainr  a  history  of 
the  quarter  ending  March  81,  1892. 

No.  2.  Aug.,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1892. 

No.  8.  Dec.,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter-ending  September  80,  1892. 

No.  4.  March,  1898 — Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter  ending  December  81,  1892. 


the  quarter  ending  March  81,  1893. 

No.  IL  Second  Quarter — Contains  a  history 
of  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1898. 

No.  III.  Third  quarter — Contains  a  history 
of  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  1893. 

No.  Iv.  Fourth  quarter-^Contains  a  history 
of  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  81,  1898. 


of  the  quarter  ending  March  81,  1894. 

No.  II.  Second  Quarter — Contains  a  history 
of  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1894. 

No.  III.  Third  quarter — Contains  a  history 
\of  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  1894. 

No.  rV.  Fourth  quarter — Contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  81,  1894. 


VOLUME  V 

No  I  First  Quarter— Contains  a  history  of  Nd.  III.  Third  Quarter— Contains  a  history 
tb«  quarter  ending  March  81,  1895.  of  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1895. 

No  II.  Second  Quarter— Contains  a  history  No.  Iv.  Fourth  Quarter— Contains  a  his- 
al  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1895.  tory  of  the  quarter  ending  December  81,  1895. 

The  four  Quarters  are  issued  as  early  as  possible  in  the  months  of  May  (Ist 
Quar.),  August  (2d  Quar.),  November  (3d  Quar.),  and  February  (4th  Quar.). 

r  Subscription,  $1.50  per  Annum  in  Adyance.     To  Foreign  Countries,  $1.75. 
«^     •  I  Single  Copies,  40c  each. 
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GEORGE  DU  MAURIEB. 

A  VACANT  chair  at  the  table  where  for  many  years  the 
etaflf  of  the  London  Pufich  has  been  wont  to  gather  for 
weekly  repast  and  consnltation^  seems  at  first  sight  no 
very  impressive  thing.  Yet  during  the  last  quarter  the 
sad  significance  of  the  symbol  has  been  felt  by  multitudes 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Readers  for  mere  enter- 
tainment— a  countless  company — are  aware  that  they  are 
to  miss  the  series  of  sparkling  and  mirthful  tales  which 
they  had  so  recently  been  aroused  to  expect;  observers  of 
the  drifts  and  currents  of  social  life  already  miss  the  keen 
thrust  at  meanness  and  pompous  vulgarity^  and  the  gener- 
ous idealizing  pencil  touch,  that  through  a  quarter-cen- 
tury have  interpreted  the  gentle  and  noble  elements  of 
character  in  lines  of  artistic  grace.  The  author  of  Trilby 
and  the  chief  artist  of  Punch  is  gone. 

George  Louis  Palmella  Busson  du  Maurier  was 
bom  in  Paris,  France,  March  6, 1834.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents were  French;  and,  during  the  Terror,  they  escaped 
the  guillotine  and  fled  to  England,  where  Du  Maurier's 
father  was  born.  Their  pecuniary  resources  were  very 
scanty.  The  family,  an  old  one  of  Brittany,  dating  from 
the  twelfth  century  and  bearing  till  within  two  or  three 
generations  the  name  Busson,  was  of  the  small  nobility. 
George's  name  Palmella  was  from  the  intimate  friend  of 
his  father's  sister,  the  Duchess  de  Palmella,  who  was  the 
wife  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  France.  George's 
father,  a  man  of  scientific  tastes,  who  seems  never  to  have 
put  these  to  much  practical  use,  resided  in  Paris — the 
family  having  returned  thither  in  1816.  George's  mother, 
an  English  woman,  was  married  to  his  father  at  the  Brit- 
ish embassy  in  that  city.  When  George  was  two  years  old 
the  family  removed  to  Belgium;  and  thence,  when  the  boy 
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was  five  years  old,  to  London,  where  they  resided  for  a 
year  in  the  house  No.  I  Devonshire  Terrace,  which  Charles 
Dickens  took  upon  their  leaving  it.  Leaving  London 
under  stress  of  poverty — for  (leorge's  father  spent  his 
money  in  inventions  without  use  or  value — they  removed 
to  Boulogne,  where  the  boy  spent  the  best  of  his  child- 
hood days.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  looking  back  on  that 
time,  he  said,  "I  had  sunnv  hours  there  and  was  very 
happy/'  He  was  singularly  late  in  learning  to  talk,  but 
at  last  astonished  his  mother  with  a  long  and  complete 
sentence.  Both  French  and  English  were  used  in  his 
home,  and  he  was  brouo:ht  up  in  both  languages. 

In  his  school  life  in  Paris  he  appears  to  have  been  fortu- 
nate. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  pupil  in  the 
Pension  Fronsmrd  in  the  Avenne  du  Boia  ae  Boulogfie. 
It  must  have  been  a  rare  teacher  who  could  impress  a  boy 
of  such  a  lively  temperament  at  that  age  so  that  in  years 
long  afterward  Du  Maurier  wrote  of  his  teacher  as ''a 
splendid  fellow,  whom  I  admire  immensely  and  remember 
with  affection  and  gratitude. '^  When  we  find  him  writing 
of  the  teacher's  son  and  assistant  in  school  work  as  "  also 
one  of  the  heroes  of  my  youthful  days,  another  splendid 
fellow,"  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  boy  was — as  in  his 
maturer  years — generous  in  his  discovery  of  ''splendid'' 
Qualities.  Ilis  school  life  is  depicted  to  some  extent  in 
The  Martian,  his  last  novel.  As  to  his  studies,  he  says  of 
himself  that  he  was  *'a  lazy  lad,  with  no  particular  bent," 
yet  "  worked  really  hard  for  one  year,"  hoping  to  pass  his 
examination  at  the  Sorbonne  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
He  was  sorely  discomfited  when,  at  his  examination,  he 
failed  on  his  written  Latin  version,  for  his  family  were 
very  poor  and  it  was  important  that  he  should  gain  a  liter- 
ary standing  with  a  view  to  speedy  employment.  He  re- 
ports that  at  the  critical  moment  liis  nose  began  to  bleed, 
and  that  moreover  he  was  flurried  by  the  evident  suspicion 
of  his  examiner  that  ho  was  using  the  fraudulent  help  of 
a  "  crib." 

Du  Maurier  was  bv  nature  an  artist,  and,  after  his  fail- 
ure at  the  Sorbonne,  lie  longed  to  study  design.  He  had 
also  an  ambition  to  study  music.  But  his  father's  scienti- 
fic tastes  dictated  for  the  boy  a  different  course,  and  he 
was  put  to  the  study  of  chemistry  at  University  College  in 
London.  As  the  result  of  his  application  to  a  distasteful 
study,  he  acquired  only  a  fairly  good  education  in  analy- 
tical chemistry,  and  had  employment  as  a  mining  engineer, 
though  ho  had  given  much  of  his  time  to  sketching  and 
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drawing  caricatures.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  death 
of  his  father  changed  all  his  plan  of  life;  and,  immediately 
abandoning  science,  he  turned  to  art  with  his  whole  heart 
and  mind.  After  a  period  of  diligent  work  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  went  to  Paris  for  study  under  Gleyre.  Here 
he  met  as  students  several  men  who  in  after  years  gained 
distinction  in  the  world  of  art.  This  was  the  scene  and 
this  the  period  of  those  days  of  youthful  joyousness  in  en- 
thusiastic study  and  frolicsome  comradeship  whose  vivid 
yet  strangely  dreamlike  light  glows  on  the  pages  of  the 
whole  earlier  part  of  Trilby.  , 

In  1857  he  went  to  the  Academy  at  Antwerp,  where, 
under  De  Kaiser  and  Van  Lerius,  he  engaged  in  the  most 
earnest  and  laborious  study  of  his  art.  Day  and  night  he 
prosecuted  his  work  with  an  engrossment  so  entire  that, 
before  he  was  aware,  the  sight  oi  his  left  eye  was  injured 
beyond  help  from  all  the  skill  of  the  oculists.  His  own 
story  is: 

"I  was  drawioff  from  a  model,  when  suddenly  the  ffirrsbead 
seemed  to  me  to  dwmdle  to  the  size  of  a  walnut.  I'clappea  my  hand 
over  mj  left  eye.  Had  I  been  mistaken  ?  I  could  see  as  well  as  ever. 
But  when  in  turn  I  covered  my  right  eye  I  learned  what  had  happened. 
My  left  eye  had  failed  me.  It  might  be  altogether  lost.  It  was  so 
sudden  a  blow  that  I  was  thunderstruck.  My  eye  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  the  fear  of  total  blindness  beset  me  constantly.  That  was 
the  most  tragic  event  of  my  life.     It  has  poisoned  all  my  existence." 

He  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  eminent  specialists  in 
Mechlin  and  Diisseldorf,  who  succeeded  in  saving  the  sight 
of  the  right  eye,  which  had  shared  in  the  original  trouble. 
He  was  warned,  however,  to  refrain  from  work  lest  total 
blindness  should  ensue.  Many  months  of  dismal  idleness 
were  rendered  more  dismal  by  forebodings  of  the  deep 
darkness  which  might  at  any  time  enshroud  him;  but 
then,  finding  that  the  condition  of  the  right  eye  remained 
passably  good,  he  plucked  up  courage  for  work  again,  and, 
with  this  view,  journeyed  to  London,  where  a  few  of  his 
old  friends  were  to  be  found.  His  resources  in  money  at 
this  time  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  point.  In  London 
he  met  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  been  one  of  his  stu- 
dent friends  in  Paris,  and  who  in  after  years  became  known 
as  art  director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Arm- 
strong introduced  him  to  Charles  Keade,  through  whom 
Du  Maurier  was  made  acquainted  with  Mark  Lemon.  The 
good  offices  of  these  two  ^opened  the  way  for  him  to  ob- 
tain employment  in  furnishing  wood  engravings  for  Oiice 
a  Week  and  afterward  for  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  From 
about  1860  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  Punch.  His 
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work  on  these  periodicals  brought  him  increasing  recog- 
nition. He  was  engaged  also  in  book  illustration,  in 
which  department  his  work  on  Esmond,  The  Sioty  of  a 
Feather,  and  Thackeray's  Ballads,  is  remembered.  Thongh 
he  was  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Water-color  Society,  his 
weakness  of  eye-sight  caused  him  to  conlSne  his  work  to 
black  and  white;  and  for  fifteen  years  he  was  restricted  to 
two  hours  a  day.  The  trouble  with  his  Tision  seems  to 
have  returned  after  he  had  been  several  years  in  London. 
An  affection  of  the  lenses  of  the  remaining  eye  caused  him 
to  see  but  half  of  the  object  at  which  he  looked.  This 
made  it  requisite  for  him  to  wear  glasses  devised  to  bring 
the  other  half  into  the  field  of  vision.  Later  the  eye  lost 
the  power  of  seeing  minute  objects;  and  it  is  reported  that 
his  drawings  for  Punch  in  his  last  years  were  done  on  a 
board  two  or  three  feet  square,  from  which  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  size  proper  for  the  page.  His  struggle 
through  years  of  such  difficulty  was  in  the  patience  and 
courage  of  a  noble  moral  nature. 

The  great  work  of  Du  Maurier's  life  began  in  1864, 
when,  on  the  death  of  John  Leech,  he  became  reralarly 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Punch,  The  young  arti8t-<--nis  age 
was  thirty  years — had  gained  repute  for  evenness  of  work, 
for  delicacy,  and  for  strength;  yet  he  was  not  expected  to 
fill  Leech's  place.  He  did  not  fill  it,  but  he  gradually 
made  for  himself  quite  another  place  in  no  degree  inferior. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Leech  was  the  caricaturist  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  in  politics  placed  and  kept  Palmerston 
in  power:  his  work,  always  keen  and  strong,  had  taken 
wide  range  and  great  variety.  Du  Maurier,  a  lover  of 
the  beautiful,  depicted  the  classes  that  cultivate  beauty 
in  social  life;  thus  he  limited  his  range;  he  was  the  pic- 
torial satirist  of  English  "Society."  His  drawing-room 
studies  were  "mirrors  of  the  times."  If  this  observation 
be  true,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be,  Du  Maurier  took  a 
^reat  risk,  the  risk  of  enfeebling  his  satire,  of  dressing  vice 
m  daintiness,  of  hiding  essential  meanness  in  lines  of  no- 
bleness. There  was  also  the  minor  risk  of  repeating  him- 
self, having  so  limited  a  number  of  subjects  to  deal  with; 
indeed  of  this  repetition  some  few  signs  may  be  noticed  in 
his  many  years  of  work.  But  the  genius  of  the  man,  his 
original  and  singular  power,  is  evinced  in  the  delicacy  and 
suggestiveness  of  the  diverse  items  which  he  detects  and 
reveals  as  they  are  mingled  in  a  single  character.  His 
caricatures  are  never  broad,  sweeping,  monstrous,  fiendish, 
such  are  easily  drawn  by  vulgar  limners;  nor  are  they  the 
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puppets^  wooden  and  wired,  of  Punch's  previous  years; 
they  are  always  persons — human,  often  humorously  hu- 
man, yet  often  patnetically  human.  His  was  a  compounded 
realistic  and  mystic  art,  interpretative,  idealistic,  sugges- 
tive, and  revealing.  His  satire,  so  far  from  being  enfee- 
bled by  the  points  of  beauty  or  of  goodness  which  it  spares 
to  its  victim,  is  strengthened  rather;  it  does  not  by  any 
overaction  suggest  unbalance  or  injustice.  It  is  probable 
that  Du  Maurier  was  unconscious,,  at  least  unregardf  ul,  of 
this  peculiar  element  in  his  work:  it  was  a  natural  gift 
and  was  naturally  developed.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  would  have  preferred  to  take  his  subjects  from  the 
lower  walks  of  London  life,  but  that  the  weakness  of  his 
sight,  requiring  the  use  of  tinted  glasses  in  ordinary  day- 
light, compelled  him  to  take  the  work  easiest  and  nearest 
to  his  hand.  He  relates,  however,  that  he  got  his  cue 
from  Mark  Lemon,  who  was  editor  of  Punch  when  he 
joined  the  staff,  and  who  then  said  to  him,  '*  Don't  do 
funny  things;  do  the  graceful  side  of  life;  be  the  tenor  in 
Punch's  opera-bouffe. 

However  he  may  have  come  by  his  style  of  caricature, 
he  certainly  did  not  copv  it.  It  was  wholly  new.  As  cer- 
tainly also  it  became  gradually  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  chief  comic  paper  of  England  and  of  the 
world.  Du  Maurier  was  the  dominant  voice  in  that  opera- 
bouffe  through  his  last  two  decades  of  life,  holding  to  the 
end  his  aptness,  his  incisiveness,  his  delicacy,  his  effective- 
ness, though  with  some  repetition  of  forms.  Mr.  Henry 
James  has  said  that  "since  18G8  Punch  has  been,  artistic- 
ally speaking,  George  du  Maurier. '^  What  folly,  or  fancy, 
or  faa  of  English  fashionable  life  was  not  in  its  day  called 
by  his  creative  hand  to  stand  forth  and  move  as  a  sort  of 
vital  personality  in  the  columns  of  Ptmch — disclosing  alike 
its  grace  and  its  disgrace  at  the  penetrating  touch  of  his 
pencil-point?  It  has  been  noted  by  keen  observers  of  his 
work,  and  it  has  been  felt  without  being  noted  by  the  mass 
of  observers,  that  much  of  even  his  humorous  work  had 
an  atmosphere,  not  that  which  is  the  effect  of  skilful  draw- 
ing, but  the  suggestion  of  something  beyond  the  visible,  a 
something  whether  of  transcendent  realitv  or  of  a  dream- 
life  which  seemed  to  claim  a  place  in  the  lively  scene. 
Over  all  the  picture  there  lies  a  faint  shadow  or  a  distant 
gleam  as  from  some  story  or  drama.  It  was  specially  this 
appeal  to  the  imagination  that  made  his  pictnrings  speak 
to  men.  Such  a  caricaturist  was  the  very  man  for  Punch 
— that  comic  paper,  which,  though  truly  comical  (one  of 
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the  rarest  of  qualities  in  comic  papers),  has  in  the  last  fortv 
years  done — together  with  some  narm — considerable  work 
as  serious  as  any  work  done  by  any  journal  in  the  British 
islands.  Whether  Punch  can  have  many  more  years  of 
such  wide  influence  may  be  doubted:  the  times  are  chang- 
ing greatly  and  with  swift  rush.  But  its  past  is  secure; 
and  in  that  past  the  name  of  Du  Maurier  stands  high  in 
the  list  of  such  names  as  Mark  Lemon,  Thackeray,  Leech, 
Tenniol,  Phil  May,  Henry  W.  Lucy,  Arthur  d  Beckett, 
Horace  Mayhew,  and  F.  C.  Burnand. 

As  Du  Maurier  was  an  author  in  his  picturings,  so  he 
was  an  artist  in  his  writings.  In  both  he  showed  the 
originality  that  pertains  to  genius.  The  records  of  author- 
ship would  probably  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to 
his  case.  After  nearly  three-score  years  of  work  confined 
to  a  very  limited  range  of  art  with  which  he  had  been  so 
engrossed  as  to  have  small  leisure  for  extensive  reading — 
having  been  launched  by  necessity  on  his  public  career 
without  depth  or  breadth  of  education — deficient  there- 
fore in  the  technical  literary  training  which  in  these  cri- 
tical days  a  writer  is  expected  not  only  to  use  but  also  to 
display  if  he  is  to  catch  and  to  hold  general  attention — ^this 
man,  suddenly  turning  from  the  pencil  to  the  pen,  pro- 
duces three  novels,  of  which  the  first  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  experts  in  literature,  the  second  instantly  captured 
the  great  reading  public  in  Britain  and  America  to  an  ex- 
tent which  has  few  precedents,  and  the  third,  now  issuing 
from  the  press,  is  being  read  by  multitudes  in  regretful 
memory  of  him  who  has  laid  down  pencil  and  pen  and  is 
no  more  seen. 

M.  du  Maurier's  first  novel,  Peter  Ibbetson,  was  pub- 
lished as  a  serial  in  Harper's  Magazine  in  1891;  the  second, 
Trilby^  was  published  first  serially  and  afterward  in  book- 
form  by  the  Harpers,  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  71"^);  the  third, 
TJie  Martian,  is  now  issuing  as  a  serial  in  Harper^s  Maga- 
zine, its  first  chapters  having  appeared  in  October,  1896. 
In  view  of  the  success  of  these  works,  America  may  natur- 
ally plume  itself  as  the  discoverer  and  promoter  of  onie  of 
the  most  popular  British  novelists  of  this  century.  Be- 
cause of  this  American  connection,  also  because  of  the 
recent  surprise  in  the  discovery  of  this  author,  also  because 
of  the  pathos  of  his  death  so  early  in  his  new  success,  a  few 
details  are  here  ventured  upon  as  likely  to  be  of  interest: 
their  accuracy  is  not  here  vouched  for  further  than  to  say 
that  they  appear  as  the  utterance  of  responsible  persons 
in  reputable  publications. 
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Du  Maurier^s  first  venture  into  the  new  field  of  novel 
writing  is  ascribed  to  his  friend  Henry  James,  to  whose 
express  desire  for  a  new  plot  Du  Maurier  responded  with 
an  outline  presumably  of  IVilby.  Mr.  James  chivalrously 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  a  conception  so  marked  by 
originality,  and  urged  his  friend  to  write  the  story  him- 
self. When  Du  Maurier  pleaded  his  deficiency  in  the  tech- 
nical literary  art  requisite  for  producing  a  novel,  Mr. 
James  pressed  and  encouraged  him  to  the  attempt.  M. 
du  Maurier^s  son  Gerald,  the  one  who  has  taken  the  parts 
of  Dodor  and  Zouzou  in  Trilby  as  dramatized,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  his  father,  who  always  disliked  the  theatre, 
doubted  the  success  of  Trilby  as  a  play  until  he  had  seen 
it  acted;  also  that  he  considered  Trilby  quite  inferior  to 
Peter  IbbetsoUn  and  preferred  The  Martian  to  either  of  his 
other  books.  Gerald  du  Maurier  speaks  of  his  father  as 
amused  at  the  seriousness  with  which  many,  especially  in 
America,  took  the  speculations  in  Peter  Ibbetson  on 
*' dreaming  true,^Mn  which  of  course  he  himself  had  no 
belief.     jVlany  letters  on  this  subject  came  to  him. 

In  the  same  class  of  details  as  the  foregoing,  is  one 
which  reflects  groat  credit  on  the  •  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  as  it  is  in  line  with 
some  other  known  proceedings  of  that  house.  It  is  re- 
ported in  an  interview  with  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
their  book  department,  who  said  in  part: 

"We  bought  Peter  Ibbetson  outright  in  1891,  and  we  paid  M. 
du  Maurier  a  lump  sum  for  TriUby.  WTien  T'riOyy  made  its  great  liit, 
we  began  to  pay  M.  du  Maurier  a  royalty  on  its  sales  as  well  as  on 
the  sales  of  Peter  Ibbetxoii^  though  l>oth  books  belonged  to  us.  M. 
du  Maurier  appre<nated  this  treatment  very  much.  We  made  a  cal- 
culation here,  that  in  the  sales  of  Trilby  and  the  money  taken  at  the 
theatres  where  the  play  was  produced,  with  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture connected  therewith,  over  $1,000,000  changed  hands  as  tne  re- 
sult of  Du  Maurier  writing  the  book." 

Less  directly  authentic,  yet  making  a  claim  of  truth- 
fulness, is  the  current  report  of  the  sums  paid  to  Du 
Maurier  by  the  Harpers  for  his  three  novels:  for  Peter 
Ibbetson,  *5,000  at  the  start;  and  for  Trilby,  $10,000  at 
the  start.  After  100,000  copies  of  Trilby  had  been  sold, 
Du  Maurier  was  paid  also  a  royalty  on  the  150,000  copies 
sold  in  this  country  alone,  besides  the  thousands  disposed 
of  in  England.  For  The  Martian  the  lump  sum  currently 
reported  as  paid  is  as  high  as  $50,000. 

Quitting  the  region  of  details  which  partake  of  the 
gossip  of  the  book  market,  and  turning  to  weigh  in  the 
scales  of  literary  criticism  these  books  so  surprising  in  pro- 
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duction  and  so  remarkable  for  success^  we  find  the  experts 
somewhat  in  a  mood  of  debate^  especiall;^  as  concerns 
Trilby.  In  spite  of  its  immense  popularity,  its  rank  as  lit- 
erature is  not  yet  fixed  by  any  agreement  of  the  authori- 
ties in  that  great  department.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of 
readers  have  easily  reached  their  verdict.  They  reached 
it  by  a  bound.  How  they  reached  it  they  little  know,  and 
they  care  still  less.  The  difficulty  for  the  critics,  or  for 
any  of  us  who  may  set  ourselves  to  judgp  the  book,  is  not 
in  accounting  for  its  instant  popularity:  it  could  not  have 
escaped  an  immediate  and  wide  popularity.  One  of  its 
severest  critics — well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  for 
the  heft  and  thrust  of  his  pen  and  the  broad  blue-black- 
ness of  his  up  and  down  strokes — prophesies  that  "  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  look  back  on  the  Trilby 
craze  as  we  do  on  the  greenback  craze."  Then,  after  sug- 
gesting the  query  whether  or  not  the  author  ''possessed  as 
a  writer  only  traits  and  gifts  of  the  cheaper  kind,"  and 
after  characterizing  as  "ridiculous"  *'  the  popular  frenzy 
about  him,"  this  gentle  critic  is  kind  enough  te  say,  **  no 
blame  belongs  to  him."  It  seems  then  that  Du  Maurier 
was  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  dragged  into  popu- 
larity in  spite  of  themselves.  Let  him  therefore  pass  as 
guiltless.  Magnanimity  is  an  instinctive  virtue  in  noble 
minds.  It  is  evident  that  this  critic  finds  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  favor  which  the  book  has  found:  this 
favor  had  its  start  in  an  American  vanity  over  the  discov- 
ery of  a  "new  Thackeray,"  and  gained  volume  through 
American  ignorance,  crudeness,  and  "  childishness,*' until 
"the  whole  reading  public  of  the  United  States  was  in  a 
state  of  hysterical  exaltation  over  a  third-rate  story/' 
which  alarming  condition  of  things,  being  made  known  be- 
yond the  sea,  compelled  the  sober  British  mind  to  look 
into  the  book  which  had  crazed  their  kindred  nation. 
This  is  criticism  of  a  grand  type,  an  easy,  swift,  unfalter- 
ing, comprehensive  condemnation — a  condemnation  even 
prophetic  as  it  pronounces  the  final  judgment  of  posterity. 
It  has  the  great  convenience  of  avoiding  modulations  of 
tone  and  stress  and  gradations  of  censure  and  praise  for 
different  points  in  the  work;  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  directs 
itself  chiefly  against  the  United  States  for  falling  into  a 
childish  frenzy,  we  may  be  allowed  to  listen  to  other  ut- 
terances which  concern  themselves  with  attempting  a 
well-poised  judgment  of  the  book  Trilby,  which  is  our 
present  theme. 

For  most  of  the  literary  experts  (unlike  the  one  quoted) 
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there  is  evident  difficulty  in  judging  this  book.  Their 
honest  difficulty  lies  in  balancing  its  merits  and  its  popu- 
larity against  its  transgression  of  the  accepted  canons  of 
literary  criticism.  They  a^ree  with  the  great  public  on 
this  side  of  the  water  and  almost  equally  on  the  other  side, 
that  there  is  very  much  in  the  book  to  merit  success.  The 
style  is  singularly  easy  and  bright,  there  is  no  dull  page; 
the  characters  are  distinctly  drawn;  they  are  unique  crea- 
tions; the  scenes  are  interesting  and  vividly  pictured; 
humor,  fancy,  frolic,  fnn,  and  pathos  are  strangely 
blended;  the  wonderful  freshness  of  youth,  that  universal 
memory  and  prophecy  in  the  heart  of  man,  breathes  on 
the  pages  like  a  breeze  of  Paradise,  striking  a  wistful  flut- 
ter in  every  breast;  there  is  an  avoidance,  almost  an  ignor- 
ance, of  the  realism  and  the  pessimism  in  which  in  many  re- 
cent novels  the  characters  wallow  like  swine  in  a  slough; 
the  situations,  though  sometimes  threatening  an  ethical 
strain^  are  in  their  full  meaning  and  effect  pure.  Moreover 
there  are  mystical  undertones  and  overtones,  and  echoes 
fromunknown  deeps;  there  is  a  faint  dream-like  light  woven 
into  the  merriest  sunshine.  The  author  had  evidently 
seen  many  things  and  observed  them  carefully;  also  he  had 
the  gift  of  an  imagination  which  could  create  such  things 
as  his  eye  had  not  seen  but  which  were  pertinent  to  human 
nature  and  human  life.  The  work  is  original.  Du  Maurier 
was  a  genius. 

But  the  same  critics  find  also  much  to  put  into  the  op- 
posite scale.  The  bright  and  easy  style  often  verges  on 
scrappiness  of  phrase,  as  though  the  book  were  a  transcript 
of  the  after-dinner  talk  of  cultivated  men  in  a  club  smoking- 
room;  though  the  words  are  well -chosen  and  indeed  nota- 
ble for  precision,  not  all  the  sentences  are  well-built:  the 
literary  critic  consults  long  with  his  conscience  before  de- 
ciding to  condone  an  offense  of  this  kind.  Yet  more  seri- 
ous fault  is  found  with  the  plot:  the  frame-work  is  too  thin 
*in  substance  and  too  slight  in  its  connection  of  part  with 
part  to  serve  for  a  truly  great  novel  which  is  to  stand  for 
more  than  a  few  passing  years.  The  gravest  charge  of  all  is 
brought  against  the  characters:  one  or  two  of  the  chief 
among  them — notwithstanding  their  strong  Bohemian 
flavor,  redolent  of  the  Latin  Quarter — are  declared  euilty 
of  never  having  existed  either  in  Paris  or  anywhere  else  on 
this  planet.  When  the  plea  is  made  that  whether  such 
people  ever  existed  or  not  is  quite  foreign  to  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  they  might  have  existed,  the  critics  reply  by 
denying  the  possibility  inasmuch  as  such  creatures  are 
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contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature  itself. 
This  criticism  as  to  unreality  in  the  characters  properly 
relates  not^  as  some  have  thought^  to  the  introduction  of 
hypnotism  and  its  strange  spell  over  **  Trilby; *'  for  no  one 
yet  is  able  to  pronounce  what  in  hypnotism  is  real  or  un- 
real; wherefore  a  novelist,  if  he  chooses  to  risk  being  in- 
artistic, is  not  breaking  any  law  in  using  the  art  or  mys- 
tery. The  criticism  relates  to  the  whole  mental  and  moral 
constitution  of  the  characters  themselves,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  verdict  of  a  young  lady,  wise  as  to  youth- 
ful feminine  human  nature,  that  the  woman  ^*  Trilby '* 
herself  was  "an  ethical  impossibility" — meaning  perhaps 
that  she  was  at  once  too  good  and  too  bad  to  be  real.  Some 
of  the  characters,  however,  are  close  studies  from  life. 

One  of  the  critics  who  would  probablv  join  in  some  of 
this  fault-finding  with  Trilby — if  only  he  were  here — is 
George  du  Manner.  His  hesitation  to  attempt  writing  a 
novel,  the  apologetic  tone  of  some  words  in  his  preface  to 
The  Martian,  implying  his  anticipation  of  some  slips  that 
might  need  excuse,  his  mingled  surprise  at  the  first  success 
of  Trilby,  mixed  with  his  gentle  amusement  at  the  mistake 
that  the  American  public  were  beginning  to  make  in  heap- 
ing such  wealth  of  admiration  on  a  production  which  he 
regarded  as  inferior  to  Peter  Ibbetson — ^all  this  gives  him  a 
place  among  the  severer  judges  of  his  second  and  more  re- 
nowned book.  He  was  aoubtless  more  aware  of  its  faulti- 
ness  than  of  its  merits,  though  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  he  measured  it  by  the  standards  which  a  trained  lit- 
erary man  would  apply.  Doubtless  Du  Maurier  perfectly 
knew  that  "Trilby'  or  her  like  never  existed,  neverthe- 
less it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  sympathetic  affection  for 
her  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  dream -girls  whom  he  loved. 
He  says  tliat  he  changed  his  early  intention  about  her,  and 
decided  **to  make  her  interesting.''  Another  of  his  dream- 
girls  was  she  whom  he  speaks  of  as  "my  pretty  woman," 
whom  old  readers  of  Punch  will  recognize  as  supplanting 
"John  Leech's  pretty  woman  "  many  years  ago,  and  as 
since  making  her  constant  appearance  in  its  columns.  Of 
this  damsel  Du  Maurier  writes: 

*•  I  do  hope  tbe  reader  does  not  dislike  lier.  *  *  •  I  am  so 
fond  of  her  myself,  or  rather,  so  fond  of  what  I  want  her  to  be.  *  *  * 
She  is  rather  tall,  I  admit,  and  a  trifle  stiff:  but  P^nglishwomen  are  tail 
and  stiff  just  now.  ♦  »  •  I  have  often  Iwgun  by  drawing  the 
dear  creature  little,  and  found  that  by  one  sweep  of  the  pen  (adding  a 
few  inches  to  the  bottom  of  her  skirt)  I  have  improved  her  so  much 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation." 

On  the  whole,  in  summing  up  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
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book  under  discussion^  it  seems  allowable  to  say^  that, 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  hold  a  permanent  place  among 
the  few  great  English  fictions,  or  to  rank  in  literature  as 
his  drawings  ranked  in  pictorial  art,  it  shows  originality  and 
genius,  and  reflects  the  singular  charm  of  its  author^s  own 
sunny  and  sympathetic  disposition.  It  is  no  sin  against 
literary  rectitude  for  us  to  admire  and  enjoy  it. 

Du  Maurier,  known  as  *-  Ki-Ki"  at  the  Punch  table, 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  conversationalists.  His 
books  are  said  to  be  a  close  reflex  of  the  ordinary  talk  of 
*'  the  companionable  Ki-Ki ''  when  in  good  health.  He 
was  then  brilliant,  sparkling,  with  spirits  at  full  flood.  In 
his  later  years  his  health  declined,  and  his  spirits  with  it, 
as  had  been  the  case  at  various  times  through  life  when 
the  fear  of  total  blindness  came  over  him  like  a  cloud. 
After  the  amazing  success  of  Trilby  he  seemed  unaccount- 
ably depressed — "  soured  by  success,"  as  he  with  his  usual 
pathetic  humor  expressed  it.  As  a  draughtsman  he  was  a 
rapid  but  laborious  worker:  as  a  writer  he  was  unusually 
painstaking.  His  first  two  novels  were  written  rapidly; 
The  Martian  was  wrought  more  deliberately  and  with 
much  toil.  As  to  his  work  in  his  department  of  art,  his 
name  ranks  in  the  highest  grade.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
a  new  pictorial  style  characterized  by  realness  and  natural- 
ness. His  satires  of  fashionable  society  have  in  recent 
years  been  the  chief  attraction  in  Pu?ich;  and  the  opinion 
of  good  judges  is  that  his  peculiar  place  on  that  paper 
cannot  be  filled.  His  caricatures  had  the  merit  of  fidelity 
to  fact,  but  with  avoidance  of  any  tone  of  bitterness  or 
cynicism.  Such  masterpieces  of  effective  satire  as  Sir 
Gorgius  Midas,  Postlethwaite,  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de 
Tompkyns, 

"His  hectoring  Midas,  and  bis  Ligh-nosed  earl, 
His  worldly  matron,  and  his  winsome  girl" — 

are  not  to  be  expected  soon  again. 

His  sketches  of  woodland  and  shore,  usually  adorned 
by  his  "pretty  woman, ^' had  a  beauty  which  showed  his 
love  of  nature  and  the  delicacy  of  his  mind.  Children 
had  great  attraction  for  him.  He  had  a  friendship  for 
animals,  and  a  passionate  abhorrence  of  cruelty  in  all  its 
forms.  One  of  his  sketches  shows  the  little  hare  crouch- 
ing in  silent  appeal  to  the  mounted  sportsman  for  protec- 
tion. Music,  in  which  he  was  well-instructed,  was  to  him 
a  deep  delight,  and  his  voice  was  of  unusual  sweetness  and 
strength.  His  cheerful,  merry  temperament  gained  him 
many  friends.     He  was  large-hearted  and  generous,  and 
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was  solicitous  to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  others. 
His  health  was  never  robust^  and  he  was  of  a  nature  so 
sensitive  as  to  be  sometimes  annoyed  by  inconsiderate 
words.  Usually,  however,  he  was  bubbling  with  genial 
good-humor.  He  was  a  genuine  man,  hating  all  shams 
and  pretenses. 

The  news  of  M.  du  Maurier^s  dangerous  illness,  tele- 
graphed to  this  country  early  in  October,  called  forth 
many  expressions  of  tender  sympathy;  for  multitudes  of 
his  readers  here  had  become  friends  of  the  man  whom 
they  saw  and  knew  in  his  writings.  On  October  8  he  died 
peacefully  at  his  home  in  London.  ^  His  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  exhaustion,  the  effect  of  a  chronic  ailment  of  the 
heart,  which  had  been  increased  by  a  recent  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. The  burial  service  at  Hampstead  church  on 
October  13,  was  conducted  by  his  intimate  friend  Canon 
Ainger  of  the  Temple  church,  and  was  attended  by  a  great 
company  of  persons  distinguished  in  art  and  literature. 
The  remains  had  been  cremated  at  Woking  on  October 
10,  and  the  ashes  were  brought  to  Hampstead  church  for 
interment. 

The  following  lines  are  from  Du  Maurier's  translation 
of  Un  Pen  d' Amour.  After  his  death  they  were  quoted 
in  Punchunder  the  heading  "  Ki-Ki.'^ 

A  little  work,  a  little  play, 

To  keep  us  going — ^and  so,  Good  Day! 

A  little  warmth,  a  little  light 

Of  love's  bestowing — and  so,  Good  Night! 

A  little  fun,  to  match  the  sorrow 

Of  each  day's  growing — ^and  so  Good  Morrow! 

A  little  trust  that  when  we  die 

We  reap  oar  sowing — and  so,  Goodby! 
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THE  NOYEMBEB  ELECTIONS. 

pOPULAR  excitement  over  the  presidential  election 
quickly  subsided  after  the  polling  on  November  3;  but 
interest  is  still  sustained  in  the  varying  interpretations  of 
the  significance  of  the  republican  victory;  while  expect- 
ancy is  even  more  keenly  than  ever  awaiting  the  on-com- 
ing of  that  full  wave  of  business  prosperity  of  which  the 
victorious  party  proclaimed  its  nominee  the  '' advance 
agent/'  but  which,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  has  had  no 
more  than  the  earnest  of  partial  realization.  It  is  too 
soon  to  look  for  even  a  prophetic  hint  of  the  ultimate  re- 
sults which  will  follow  from  the  decision  rendered  by  the 
electorate;  but  the  first  effect  of  that  decision,  immediately 
noticeable  on  the  announcement  of  Mr.  McKinley's  elec- 
tion, was  a  relaxation  of  that  intense  apprehension — al- 
most fear — which  had  held  the  business  community  in 
suspense  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  present 
basis  underlying  our  whole  structure  of  commercial  and 
financial  credit.  The  business  world  in  general  breathed 
more  freely.  Also  the  deeper/  philosophical  meaning  of 
the  victory  was  felt  none  the  less  really,  even  if  more 
vaguely,  by  untold  numbers  who  had  been  worried  with 
premonitions  of  future  commotion,  with  horrid  din  and 
smoke,  and  the  flaunting  of  a  red  flag. 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
with  absolute  accuracy  the  final,  official  figures  of  the  vote 
in  detail.  The  press  reports  vary  greatly,  and  official  re- 
turns are  not  yet  procurable  in  all  cases.  The  accompany- 
ing table,  however  (pp.  782-3),  which  has  been  specially 
compiled  for  Current  History,  may  be  taken  as  sub- 
stantially correct  in  its  data. 

The  second  column  gives  name  of  governor- elect,  unless  other- 
wise indicated,  republicans  in  Bold  Face*  democrats  in  Roman,  and 
populists  in  Italic.  Where  no  state  officers  were  elected,  the  vote  for 
congressmen  is  given.  The  vote  of  the  four  principal  parties  in  each 
state  is  given;  also  the  composition  of  the  state  legislatures  and  of 
the  55th  congress. 

Owing  to  the  various  combinations  and  fusions,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  in  tabular  form  an  exact  statement  of  the  otate  elections;  but,  in 
case  of  fusion,  the  combined  vote  is  placed  in  the  column  of  the  party 
to  which  the  fusion  candidate  formerly  belonged,  or  of  the  party  pro- 
bably contributing  the  largest  part  of  the  fusion  vote.  For  instance, 
Smith,  the  fusion  candidate  in  Montana,  was  a  populist,  and  the  vote 
is  placed  in  that  column;  while  in  Minnesota,  Lind,  the  candidate  of 
the  silver  republicans,  democrats,  and  populists,  was  a  republican,  and 
the  vote  is  placed  in  the  democratic  column.  For  a  comparison  with 
the  figures  of  1802,  see  Vol.  2,  pp.  890-1;  and  with  those  of  1894,  see 
Vol.  4,  pp.  75&-9. 
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The  eitent  of  the  republican  victory  proved  to  be  less 
than  had  been  indicated  dv  the  reports  received  np  to  the 
time  of  closing  our  record  for  the  third  quarter  (p.  558); 
but  it  was  nevertheless  decisive.     On  the  leading  issue, 
that  of  free-silver  coinage,  the  country  declared   anmis- 
takably  against  any  independent  departure  by  the  United 
States  from  the  present  single  gold  standard  of  currency 
which  is  the  medium 
of  all   interchange  of 
commerce  between  the 
leading  nations  of  the 
world,  against  a  policy 
which  it  was  thought 
must  depreciate  Am- 
erican money  and  put 
it  at  a  discount  in  all 
the  marts  of  trade,  and 
by  so  doing  precipitate 
a  6nancial  crisis  unpar- 
alleled in  our  history. 
Never  before  had  polls 
been  approached  by  an 
electorate   better    pre- 

fiared  to  cast  their  t>al- 
ots  in  the  light  of  an 
independent  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  a  con- 
test. 

Major    William 
McKiiifey  of  Ohio  and 
Hon.  Garret  A.  Hobart 
copTrirht,  im.  br  a,  vip,™,  c.bwb.  o.  of  New  Jersey,  republi- 

nm.  wiLiiAn  M-KiMLiiT,  cau    candidates  for 

win  or  THi  pHisiiiRMT-ELic-r.  president   and   vice- 

president  respectively,  not  only  received  a  decisive  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  to  be  cast  by  presidential  electors 
(371  out  of  447),  but  were  also  given  a  popular  plu- 
rality (over  600,000),  which,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Grant's  plurality  of  762.991  over  Horace  Greeley  in  1872, 
had  never  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  national  elec- 
tions. And  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  McKinley 
is  the  first  candidate  since  Grant  to  receive  an  absolute 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  He  carried  twenty-three 
states,  comprising  all  the  New  England  states,  the  Mid- 
dle states,  and  the  Central  West  (the  area  of  fiercest  strug- 
gle), besides  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  of 
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the  Southern  border,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota  of  the  Northwest,  and  Oregon  and  California  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  area  includes  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  population  and  three-fourths  of  the  total  wealth 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Bryan  carried  a  compact  area  of 
twenty-two  trans-Mississippi  and  Southern  states. 

This  election  marked  the  first  decisive  breach  in  the* 
solid  South.  In  1876  General  Hayes  had  carried  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina;  but  those  states  were  at 
that  time  still  partially  under  federal  military  control.  In 
1896,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  there 
was  a  break  from  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  sixteen  states 
in  which  slavery  formerly  existed.  No  Southern  or  border 
state  in  all  that  time  had  cast  its  vote  for  a  republican 
presidential  candidate.  This  year,  however,  Mr.  McKinley 
carried  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Moreover,  the  large  republican  gains  in  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  centres 
still  further  south,  go  to  show  that  the  old  sectional  issue 
growing  out  of  the  war  and  complicated  by  racial  antago- 
nisms, IS  fast  loosing  its  power,  even  in  the  South,  to  set 
man  against  man  when  compared  with  graver,  present-day 
issues  affecting  the  common  welfare  of  our  reunited  coun- 
try. To  this  end  much  has  been  contributed  by  the  repeal 
under  the  present  democratic  administration  of  the  federal 
election  laws  (Vol.  3,  p.  610;  Vol.  4,  p.  132);  bv  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Force  bill  controversy,  which  played  a  part 
in  presidential  canvasses  even  as  late  as  1892;  and  by  various 
legislative  acts  of  congress  and  rulings  of  federal  courts  in 
the  matter  of  co-education  of  races,  separate-car  laws,  etc., 
all  of  which  tend  to  leave  it  to  the  several  states  them- 
selves to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  race  problem. 

Throughout  the  campaign  the  situation  in  the  South 
was  much  complicated  by  the  unionof  populists  and  demo- 
crats in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the  nomination  of  two 
vice-presidential  candidates  each  of  whom  refused  to  re- 
tire in  favor  of  the  other.  Many  votes  were  undoubtedly' 
lost  to  the  democratic  party  through  this  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt at  fusion.  In  recent  years  the  populist  party  had 
arisen  as  a  bitter  antagonist  of  the  old  democracy.  That 
the  people's  party  could  be  held  in  line  to  support  a  presi- 
dential ticket  on  which  it  had  no  nominee,  was  perhaps 
more  than  could  be  expected.  In  Kansas  Mr.  Watson 
formally  withdrew  from  the  fusion  ticket.  In  Georgia, 
Mr.  Watson's  state,  the  populists  withdrew  their  whole 
electoral  ticket  about  October  23;  and  Mr.  Watson  him- 
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self  a  day  or  two  later  retired  from  all  active  partici- 
pation in  the  campaign.  From  the  beginning,  as  we  have 
already  noted  (p.  533),  he  looked  upon  the  attempted  fu- 
sion as  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  populist  party  as  a  dis- 
tinct organization  and  the  loss  of  a  great  opportunity 
four  years  hence  to  win  a  certain  victory  for  the  united 
hosts  of  silver.  The  final  returns  from  Georgia  indicate 
that  about  one-half  of  the  democratic  voters  of  1892  re- 
fused to  support  the  democratic-populist  candidate  of  1896. 

Althougn  Mr.  Bryan  carried  the  entire  South  apart 
from  the  four  border  states  of  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, and  West  Virginia,  his  majorities  in  that  section 
were  much  smaller  than  those  cast  for  the  democratic  can- 
didates in  the  four  preceding  presidential  elections.  Many 
influential  Southern  papers  which  supported  Mr.  Bryan, 
are  now  declaring  that  it  would  be  folly  to  inaugurate 
another  campaign  on  the  free-silver  issue,  on  which  so  de- 
cisive a  verdict  has  been  rendered. 

Still  other  remarkable  features  are  noted  in  the  returns 
from  the  various  states.  New  Jersey,  which  had  always 
gone  democratic  in  presidential  years,  and  had  been  car- 
ried by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892  by  a  plurality  of  15,000 
votes,  gave  Mr.  McKinley  in  1896  a  plurality  of  over 
87,000.  Kentuckv,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  were 
the  closest  of  the  forty-five  states.  So  narrow  was  the  re- 
publican margin  in  Kentucky  that  one  democratic  elector 
was  successful,  as  was  one  in  Ohio  in  1892  while  the 
others  from  the  state  were  republicans,  owing  to  mistakes 
of  voters  in  marking  their  ballots.  However,  if  the  figures 
of  the  popular  vote  be  examined,  the  state  is  seen  to  have 
virtually  undergone  a  political  revolution.  The  poll  was 
about  100,000  larger  than  in  1892.  The  souna-money 
forces  (McKinley  and  Palmer)  secured  88,000  more  votes 
than  were  given  Mr.  Harrison  four  years  ago;  while  the 
combined  democratic  and  populist  vote  was  less  than 
19,000  in  excess  of  the  figures  of  1892. 

In  spite  of  these  evidences  of  republican  success,  it  is 
surprising  to  note  how  small  a  change  in  the  votes,  if 
properly  distributed,  might  have  given  the  victory  to  Mr. 
Bryan.  A  change  of  forty-eight  electoral  votes  would 
have  given  him  the  necessary  majority;  and  this  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  turnover  of  about  30,000  votes 
in  six  states — Indiana,  Kentucky,  California,  Delaware, 
Oregon,  and  West  Virginia. 

ft  is  not  unusual  for  republicans  to  point  to  the  returns 
as  indicating  for  them  a  great  partisan  victory.     They  re- 
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cite  the  fact  that  the  whole  vote  of  the  national  demo- 
cratic party  could  have  been  thrown  into  the  silver  Bcale 
without  affecting  the  final  reanlt.     And  this  rather  su- 
perficial estimate  of  the  part  played  by  the  national  democ- 
racy in  the  campaign  would  be  entirely  juEt,  were  the  full 
measure  of  the  influence  of  that  party  to  be  found  in  the 
number  of  votes  credited  to  it  by  the  returning  officers. 
But  the  truth  is  that 
we  have  no  visible  or 
tangible  standard 
whereby  anyone  can 
judge  of  the  strength 
of  forces  which  are  in 
their  essential  nature 
ethical  and  social;  and 
so  no  one  can  sav  juat 
how  much  or  how  lit- 
tle of   the  republican 
success  WHS  due  to  the 
organization    and   ac- 
tive work  of  tiie  na- 
tional democratic 
party.     Its   influence 
was  certainly  greater  ; 
than    its  vote    would  : 
indicate.     Many  of  its 
professed  adherents 
voted  directly  for  Mr. 
McKinley  in  localities 
where  the  relative 
strength  of  sound- 
money   and   of    silver       ^^g^  ^ 
sentiment    was   in      cH>lBll*^ 
doubt,    notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  by  inherent  bent  and  life-long  association 
they  strongly  dissented  from  the  national  policy  of  protec- 
tion of  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  specially  chosen  as  the  lep- 
resentative.    And  who  can  estimate  the  moral  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  intelligent  voters, 
in  the  crisis  that  had  come,  when  national  honor  seemed 
to  them  to  be  threatened,  breaking  away  from  their  he- 
reditary political  associations,  and  plaeing  principle  above 
party?    It  was  an  inspiration  to  many  a  "straddling"  re- 
publican.    It  was  a  stimulus  to  renewed  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  already  aligned  against  the  threatened   assault 
upon  the  national  standard  of  currency.    Above  all,  it  was 
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a  proclamation  to  the  world,  of  the  essential  conservatism 
of  the  American  body  politic,  an  evidence  that  in  our  so- 
cial and  political  growth  radicalism  has  not  yet  taken  any 
deep  root,  a  tribute  to  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
American  civil  institutions.  To  the  extent  indicated  by 
the  above  considerations,  Mr.  McKinley's  triumph  was  a 
non-partisan  one.  And  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  fruits  of  the  victory  will  be  best 
conserved  by  a  policy  calculated  as  little  as  possible  to  ac- 
centuate the  points  of  difference  heretofore  dividing  the 
two  great  national  parties. 

Still  another  proof  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  of 
popular  self-government  as  established  in  tne  United 
States,  and  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  American 
people,  is  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  defeated 
party  has  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  electorate.  It  is 
only  people  of  essentially  revolutionary  or  anarchistic  svm- 
pathies  who  feel  a  resentment  deepened  by  defeat.  The 
practical  working  of  democratic  institutions  has  never 
been  more  gloriously  vindicated  than  in  the  elections  of 
1896,  when  nearly  14,000,000  voters  went  of  their  own 
free  will  to  the  polls,  and  settled,  for  a  time  at  least,  a 
great  economic  controversy  involving  the  welfare  of  70,- 
000,000  people.     Says  a  leading  contemporary  journal : 

*'Our  civil  war  taught  the  world  that  a  people  like  ours  may  be 
free  and  govern  itself  by  universal  suffrage,  and  be  strong  at  the 
same  time.  Our  recent  election  has  taught  the  world  that  a  people 
like  ours  may  be  free,  and  govern  itself  by  universal  suffrage,  and  at 
the  same  time  remain  honorable,  prudent,  and  orderly." 

A  general  amazement  was  expressed  at  the  strong  and 
indeed  unexampled  fight  which  Mr.  Bryan  made.  No 
candidate  in  the  history  of  national  elections  had  faced 
greater  odds.  The  great  metropolitan  papers,  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  were  united  against  him.  The  leaders 
of  both  of  the  old  parties,  with  few  exceptious,  worked 
earnestly  for  his  defeat.  Prominent  business  men  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country  were  almost  solid  in  their 
opposition  to  free  silver.  Railroads,  factories,  trusts, 
corporations,  and  banks  stood  with  unbroken  front  against 
the  silver  hosts.  But  in  spite  of  all,  Mr.  Bryan  carried 
almost  half  the  states  of  the  Union  (twenty-two  out  of 
forty-five).  He  made,  it  is  said,  over  457  addresses  in 
twenty-nine  different  states,  and  displayed  marvellous 
powers  of  physical  endurance.  Mr.  Mc&inley,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  his  own  door-yard  in  Canton,  ad- 
dressed visiting  delegations  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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representing  nearly  every  form  of  productive  industry. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-four  speeches  were  delivered 
in  a  single  day.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  vis- 
itations occurred  on  October  9,  when  over  1,000  of  "  Stone- 
wall '*  Jackson's  old  soldiers  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah marched  arm  in  arm  with  ex-soldiers  of  the  Union 
armies  to  pay  their  respects  and  promise  their  support  to 
the  republican  candidate. 

Many  observers  profess  to  see  in  the  campaign  of  1896 
our  first  national  conflict  with,  and  first  positive  defeat 
of,  socialism,  or,  in  other  words,  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  employ  its  powers  and  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  all  its  members  alike.  This  particularly 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  abroad,  notably  in  England 
and  Germany,  where  no  campaign  had  ever  before  attracted 
so  much  attention  as  this,  and  where  none  seems  ever  to 
have  done  more  to  give  to  foreigners  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  which  determine  the 
judgment  and  shape  the  political  action  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

"  The  fact  is,"  says  the  London  Graphic^  ''that  the  struggle  did 
not  belong  to  the  normal  category  of  constitutional  developments. 

*  *  *  It  is  now  recognized  tiiat  the  election  was  not  a  constitu- 
tional struggle  at  all,  but  a  veiled  civil  war.  *  *  *  Mr.  Bryan 
did  not  app^  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  a  question  of 
administration,  but  on  principles  fundamental  to  the  republic,  and 
which,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said  (at  the  lord  mayor's  banquet  in  the 
Guildhall),  '  lie  at  the  base  of  human  society.'  it  was  an  attempt  to 
upset  the  republic,  and  was  not  less  revolutionary  because  it  em- 
ployed for  its  ends  the  popular  vote  instead  of  the  less  insidious 
methods  of  armed  warfare.     *    *    *     Had  the'  Bryanites  succeeded 

*  *  *  the  victory  would  not  have  been  merely  a  success  for  one 
American  political  party,  but  the  first  great  triumph  of  an  interna- 
tional movement  wliich  has  for  its  object  the  subversion  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  society." 

And  the  London  Times,  the  "  thunderer  "  of  free-trade 
England,  was  even  moved  to  speak  of  the  peril  of  the 
struggle  as  "  greater  than  that  of  foreign  war  or  domestic 
disloyalty.'* 

"  That  Mr.  Bryan  is  nominally  a  free  trader,"  it  remarked,  '*  is  a 
point  of  very  little  importance,  even  with  those  who  believe  most 
earnestly  in  the  justice  and  the  expediency  of  free  trade,  in  com- 
parison with  the  impetus  that  would  be  given  by  his  triumph  to  the 
passions  aroused  by  appeals  to  large  masses  of  poor,  ignorant,  and 
angry  men  too  ready  to  believe  that  repudiation  and  plunder  are  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  eternal  equity." 

The  above  quotations  are,  of  course,  strongly  biased. 
They  are  given  here  merely  as  showing  the  character  of 
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the  philosophy  indulged  in  by  Europeans  in  general  over 
the  issues  of  the  recent  struegle. 

One  of  the  peculiar  developments  in  the  conne  of  the 
campaign  was  the  remarkable  rise,  in  October,  in  the  price 


of  wheHt,  coiicomituntly  witli  ii  continued  though  frac- 
tional drop  in  that  of  silver.  The  rise  in  ivheat  is  ac- 
counted for  by  shortage  in  crops  tihroikd  and  consequent 
enormously  increased  demand  for  the  American  product. 
It  is  estimated  that  tlie  twenty  wheat-growing  states  of  the 
Union  profited  by  the  movement  to  the  extent  of  over 
too, 000, 000.  It  hitd  been  argued  by  many  silver  agitators 
that  no  rise  in  values  could  occur,  and  especially  none  in 
farm  products,  unless  silver  rose  first.  Undoubtedly  the 
sudden  addition  to  the  resources  of  those  whose  attach- 
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ment  to  the  silver  cause  was  based  in  part  upon  their  dis- 
tress under  the  burden  of  heavy  high-rate  mortgages^ 
mitigated  somewhat  the  sentiment  for  silver  throughout 
the  West.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Colorado  was  the  only 
Western  state  which  gave  Mr.  Bryan  a  crushing  majority; 
and  that  is  classed  as  a  mining  state^  where  for  years  all 
parties  alike  have  vehemently  advocated  free  coinage  of 
silver. 

Another  interesting  feature  peculiar  to  this  campaign 
was  the  speech-making  tour  of  Union  generals  and  other 
officers  through  the  states  of  Wisconsin^  Minnesota^  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  and  Michigan.  The  party  consisted  of  Gen- 
erals 0.  0.  Howard,  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  T.  J.  Stewart, 
0.  A.  Marden,  and  Russell  A.  Alger,  besides  Captain  John 
R.  Tanner,  the  successful  republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  and  Corporal  Tanner  of  New  York. 
Three  hundred  speeches  were  delivered  to  audiences  aggre- 
gating, it  is  estimated,  1,000,000  people.  The  party  trav- 
elled on  a  special  train  made  up  of  a  baggage  car,  dining 
car,  combination  sleeping  and  observation  car,  and  a  flat 
car.  On  the  last  mentioned,  were  mounted  a  rapid-iire 
gun  and  a  mortar  in  charge  of  experienced  gunners,  who 
fired  salutes  at  the  various  stopping  places. 

The  question  of  prohibition  was  overshadowed  by  that 
of  silver;  and  the  prohibition  vote,  even  including  that  of 
the  national  party  (p.  296),  showed  a  falling  oflf  of  about 
123,000  as  compared  with  1892.  The  prohibition  party, 
however,  emerges  from  the  campaign,  as  its  organ,  the 
New  York  Voicey  says,  '^  with  an  organization  unimpaired, 
with  purpose  unshaken.*'  This  was  the  seventh  presi- 
dential campaign  in  which  it  participated. 

The  developments  in  national  politics  since  the  election, 
are  treated  below  in  their  appropriate  place  under  the 
heading  "United  States  Politics." 
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THE  CUBAN  REVOLT. 

Militarj'  Operations.  —  Through  the  quarter  the 
struggle  has  continued  with  the  frightful  barbarism  and 
suffering  that  mark  the  scene  of  guerrilla  war.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  beautiful  island,  outside  of  Havana  and  a 
few  other  towns^  has  largely  been  ravaged  and  laid  waste. 
No  decisive  engagements  have  been  fought;  skirmish, 
chase,  raid,  and  ambush  have  been  incessant  amid  the 
rough  wooded  hills  of  the  interior.  The  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  reports,  nearly  all  filtered  through  Spanish 
headquarters,  make  impossible  the  compiling  of  any  just 
account  of  the  fighting.  A  few  events  that  seem  the  most 
significant  are  noted  here. 

Early  in  October,  General  Bernal,  marching  to  La  Es- 
peranza,  was  attacked  by  2,000  rebels  under  Antonio  Ma- 
ceo,  and  suffered  heavy  loss  including  several  prominent 
officers.  The  Spanish  report  estimates  the  rebel  loss  as  more 
than  230,  the  Spanish  losing  121.  A  few  days  later  General 
Bernal's  battalion  was  attacked  near  Pinar  del  Rio  by 
3,000  infantry  and  800  cavalry,  and  would  have  been  des- 
troyed except  for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Granados's  column, 
whose  vigorous  onslaught  drove  back  the  rebels.  The 
Spanish  report  their  killed  as  numbering  twelve;  rebel, 
eighty.  General  Gastollanos  reported  that  he  had  raised 
the  siege  of  Cascorro  in  Cambiguey  after  routing  5,000  in- 
surgents under  Maximo  Gomez  in  sixteen  engagements  on 
October  4  and  5:  his  force  numbered  2,100.  General 
Echague  reported  that  his  brigade  on  October  9  attacked 
Maceo's  entrenched  camp  on  the  heights  of  Guayabitos, 
and  captured  it  by  a  bayonet  charge — Iklaceo  in  his  retreat 
leaving  hundreds  of  his  men  dead  on  the  field,  while  the 
Spanish  killed  numbered  twenty.  Many  engagements  of 
less  importance  figure  in  the  Spanish  reports  for  October, 
in  all  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  successful. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged,  these  battles  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
province  were  occasioned  by  repeated  attempts  of  the  Span- 
ish troops  to  intercept  Maceo,  who,  with  aoout  2,500  men 
out  of  his  whole  force  of  6,000,  had  come  down  to  convoy 
to  his  impregnable  mountain  fortress  the  men  and  supplies 
of  the  most  formidable  expedition  ever  landed  on  Cuban 
shores.  This  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  in  Prance,  or 
at  least  with  money  supplied  from  France,  and  comprised, 
with  the  supplies,  a  number  of  men  well  known  in  Paris 
and  in  Havana — its  leaders  being  Leyte  Vidal  and  Juan  Rius 
Rivera.  It  is  reported  to  have  Drought  5,000  rifles,  1,000,- 
000  cartridges,  5,000  blankets  and  waterproofs,  some  dyna- 
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mite  cannon,  medicines,  etc.  General  Weyler,  aware  of 
the  espedition  and  of  Maceo's  movement  to  secure  it,  or- 
dered five  columns  of  troopa  in  combination  to  intercept 
Maceo  while  on  the  plain,  the  result  being  a  Spanish  loss 
of  more  than  600  men  (the  rebel  loss  being  probably  some- 
what more),  and  Maceo'a  entire  success  in  convoying  the 
expedition  safely  to  the  hills,  whose  pathless  and  fortified 
|labjrinth  of  cliffs,  for- 
est, swamps,  and  rivers 
can  be  held  by  a  small 
force  against  a  vast 
army.  Maceo  as  usnal 
out-generalled  the 
Spanish  commanders. 
Oeneral  Bernal,  re- 
turning to  Havana  in 
ill  humor  after  his  dis- 
asters in  early  October, 
pronounced  M ac e o 's 
position  impregnable, 
the  Spanish  soldiers 
cowardly,  and  Weyler'e 
whole  plan  futile. 

An  official  report 
from  Havana,  October 
iii,  announced  the  cap- 
ture with  slight  resist- 
ance of  Cacarajicara, 
where  Maceo  had  been 
encamped.  Advices 
from  Key  West  two 
days  later  made  it  evi-  nSoK  Dtrprr  d>  lShi. 

dent  that  the  rebel  bpanmh  ■imistib  *t  wuhikotok. 
leader  had  drawn  alargeSpanish  force  to  Cacarajicara  by  his 
(feint  of  encamping  there,  while  by  forced  marches  he  made 
a  southward  detour  and  suddenly  struck  the  trocha  (forti- 
fied line  crossing  the  island)  at  its  central  post,  Artemisa. 
lie  notified  the  commandant  there  that  before  opening  fire 
he  would  give  the  inhabitants  five  hours  in  which  to  leave 
the  town.  The  Spanish  commander,  despising  the  threat, 
would  not  permit  anyone  to  leave.  Maceo  began  his  can- 
nonade in  the  night,  firing  dynamite  shells;  and  in  forty- 
five  minutes  the  town  was  in  niins  and  many  of  the  peo- 
ple were  killed.  Immediately  the  insurgent  force  crossed 
the  line  of  the  trocha  and  joined  the  force  of  General 
Aguirre  in  Havana  province. 
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On  October  17  General  Calixto  Garcia,  with  1,052  men 
and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Gui- 
maro;  while  General  Gomez,  with  about  2,000  men,  occu- 
pied the  roads  leading  to  the  town.  Gomez  invited  sur- 
render; and,  on  refusal,  he  ordered  Major  W.  D.  Osgood, 
the  noted  football  player  of  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania 
Universities,  who  commanded  the  battery,  to  open  fire. 
The  Spanish  firing  was  incessant  from  their  sixteen  forts; 
and  the  report  was  spread,  gaining  general  credence,  that 
on  the  second  day  of  the  siege  Major  Osgood  was  instantly 
killed.*  On  October  27  Garcia  led  an  assault  which  ended 
in  the  surrender  of  the  town,  thirty-three  Spaniards  (in- 
cluding the  commander)  being  killed  in  the  assault,  and 
thirteen  Cubans  killed  or  wounded.  The  Spanish  prison- 
ers were  treated  with  magnanimity.  A  large  amount  of 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  war  material  was  captured, 
also  Spanish  Kold  pieces  to  the  value  of  $21,200. 

The  month  of  November  opened  cloudily  for  Spanish 
interests  in  Cuba.  General  Weyler  had  accompli§hed,  in 
a  military  sense,  nothing.  Havana  was  disgusted  and  dis- 
heartened. The  officials  at  Madrid  were  losing  patience 
with  the  enormous  and  fruitless  expense  to  an  impoverished 
nation  still  rich  in  patriotic  pride.  After  more  than  200,- 
000  soldiers  had  been  poured  into  Cuba,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  mostly  by  disease 
(in  fifty-six  hospitals  13,657  soldiers  lay  sick,  November  9), 
the  national  arms  showed  no  gain  on  the  revolt.  More- 
over it  was  known  to  the  Spanish  ministers  that  in  the 
United  States  sympathy  with  Cuba  and  detestation  of 
Spain's  misrule  were  steadily  increasing,  and  might  reach  a 
dangerous  point  at  which  they  might  compel  decisive  gov- 
ernmental action.  There  are  signs  that  Captain-General 
Weyler  was  notified  that  he  must  speedily  end  his  inac- 
tivity, and,  quitting  his  palace,  take  the  field  in  person, 
and,  at  the  head  of  nis  great  armies,  urge  the  warfare  to 
at  least  the  beginning  of  some  actual  military  success. 
First  of  all  the  prestige  of  Antonio  Maceo  must  be  broken. 
Accordingly,  on  November  8,  he  with  his  staff  took  ship 
for  Mariel,  at  the  end  of  the  trocha  on  the  north  coast. 
The  plan  of  campaign  involved  a  concerted  attack  on  Ma- 
ceo's  encampment  in  the  Rubi  hills.  These  hills,  though 
rough,  are  often  travelled  in  times  of  peace,  and  are  well 

•Note.— An  item  in  the  Cornell  Era  of  November  2t,  1896,  says:  "The  re- 
port of  the  death  of  Malor  W.  D.  Osfrood,  of  the  Cuban  Insurgent  Artillery,  is 
false.  Two  di-spatches  nave  been  received  provinir  that  he  is  still  doing  good 
fighting  for  the  Cubans.  The  one  was  to  Colonel  Jo»6  Para,  a  prominent  offi- 
cer in  the  insurgent  army,  who  recently  arrived  in  Boston;  the  other  to  hils 
tather,  Captain  Osgood  of  the  United  States  army.*' 
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known  to  the  Spanish  guides.  Besides  the  colnmn  in  three 
brigades  with  General  Weyler  (with  whom  were  Generals 
Agailar  and  Echavarria),  three  other  large  columns,  under 
Generals  Gonzalez,  Munoz,  and  Echague,  and  Colonel  Se- 
gura,  were  to  enter  the  Rubi  hills  from  different  directions, 
to  converge  on  Maceo  and  cut  off  his  escape.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  send  30,000  men  to  crush  Maceo,  then  to 
scour  Havana  province,  and  then  with  the  entire  army  to 
sweep  all  rebel  forces  eastward  to  their  final  destruction. 

The  campaign  came  to  nought.  The  rebel  sharp-shoot- 
ers were  seen  on  the  hill  tops,  whence  they  harassed  the 
passing  troops;  there  were  several  skirmishes;  but  Maceo's 
main  column  constantly  fell  back  eluding  all  Weyler's  col- 
umns and  baffling  his  whole  plan.  The  captain-general 
returned  to  Havana  on  November  23,  reporting  that  he 
had  largely  destroyed  the  cattle  which  were  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  rebel  force,  and  that  Maceo's  men  were  scattered 
and  were  deserting  in  great  numbers.  This  was  not  what 
was  wanted  in  Madrid;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  was 
notified  that  his  work  in  the  field  was  not  considered  done. 
On  November  27  he  returned  to  Pinar  del  Rio  province. 
He  has  since  made  short  visits  to  Havana,  probably  to  at- 
tend to  pressing  official  business,  though  his  time  has  been 
spent  mostly  with  the  troops.  The  quarter  ended,  how- 
ever, without  any  military  achievements  of  note.  Roving 
bands  of  rebels  were  chased  from  their  encampments;  and, 
if  the  accounts  of  some  newspaper  correspondents  are  to  be 
believed,  groups  of  unarmed  and  pacific  peasants  who  had 
not  obeyed  Weyler's  orders  to  betake  themselves  to  the  towns 
and  who  could  not  instantly  produce  evidence  that  they 
were  not  in  some  collusion  or  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
gents, were  shot  by  the  roadside — whereupon  another  vic- 
tory over  a  band  of  rebels  was  reported  to  the  Havana  of- 
ficials. 

The  meagreness  of  the  results  from  General  Weyler's 
campaign  of  military  excursions  to  and  fro  in  Pinar  del 
Rio,  is  reasonably  accounted  for  not  only  by  the  activity 
and  strategy  of  his  foe,  but  also  by  the  nature  of  the  region. 
While  some  of  its  hilly  wilds,  like  the  Rubi  hills,  are  not 
without  roads  or  at  least  mule- paths,  mach  of  it  is  a  moun- 
tainous wilderness,  pathless  and  unexplored  except  for  the 
rebels  who  have  made  it  their  refuge.  The  Spanish  col- 
umns rarely  know  where  to  look  for  the  enemy;  while  the 
rebel  scouts,  acquainted  with  the  trails,  know  every  hostile 
move.  The  one  element  threatening  to  the  revolt  when 
the  year  closed,  was  the  danger  of  lack  of  food  for  the  west- 
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em  army — much  of  the  productive  lands  in  Pinar  del  Bio 
having  been  devastated,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  cat- 
tle that  Maceo  had  gathered  for  subsistence  of  his  troops 
having  been  taken  by  the  Spanish.  It  might  go  hard  with 
the  rebels  if  they  were  compelled  either  to  fight  a  regular 
battle  against  enormous  odds  or  to  starve. 

A  startling  incident  on  December  1  was  the  insurgent 
raid  on  the  city  of  Guanabacoa.  The  city,  well-built  and 
having  a  population  variously  stated  at  20,000  to  30,000, 
is  on  a  hill  two  miles  across  the  bay  from  Havana  and  only 
four  miles  east  from  General  Weyler's  palace.  It  lies  di- 
rectly under  the  guns  of  Morro  Castle.  The  Spanish  gar- 
rison numbered  2,000,  and  35,000  other  troops  were  only 
four  miles  distant.  Yet  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  about 
300  rebel  cavalry  dashed  into  the  place,  riding  through 
its  main  streets,  sacking  many  large  shops,  burning  twenty- 
six  houses,  and  remaining,  five  hours. 

Reported  Death  of  General   Maceo.— The  most 

startling  event  reported  during  the  quarter  or  the  year — an 
event  wnose  effects  cannot  yet  be  predicted  in  their  full 
scope — was  the  death  on  December  7,  of  Major-General 
Antonio  Maceo,  second  in  command  in  the  insurgent  army. 
The  accounts  of  his  death  are  so  violently  conflicting  and 
so  mixed  with  charges  and  denials  of  treachery  and  assassi- 
nation, that  the  event  must,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month  from  its  assigned  date,  be  spoken  of  as  ''reported." 
A  dispatch  in  the  London  Times,  dated  January  6,  states 
that  the  correspondent  has  information  from  a  private  and 
usually  trustworthy  source  that  Maceo  is  still  alive,  se- 
verely wounded,  but  slowly  recovering.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  several  rumors.  Nevertheless,  the  very  general 
opinion  of  those  likely  to  be  well-informed  is  that  he  is 
dead — a  majority  probably  believing  also  that  he  was 
killed  in  open  battle. 

The  first  report,  that  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  Havana  prov- 
ince, was  promptly  denied  with  ridicule  by  the  Cuban  junta  and  their 
sympathizers  in  this  country.  Maceo,  thev  said,  had  been  killed  in 
battle  twenty  times  in  past  years,  yet  he  hitd  always  been  ready  for 
the  next  battle.  Soon  was  received  a  more  detailed  account:  the 
rebel  chief,  having  planned  to  transfer  military  operations  to  the  east 
of  the  trocha,  had  been  persuaded  to  desist  from  his  plan  of  crossing 
the  trocha,  and,  instead,  having  secretly  passed  round  its  northern  end 
with  thirty-four  (or  twenty -six)  companions  in  a  boat,  had  suddenly 
met  a  Spanish  detachment  under  Major  Cirujeda,  and  was  killed  in 
the  skirmish  which  followed — the  Spanish  not  being  aware  of  his 
presence  on  the  field,  until  some  guerrillas,  plundering  the  slain, 
found  Maceo's  order-book  on  a  body  which  they  identified  as  his  by 
his  black  silk  stockings  embroidered  with  "A.  M.,"  and  by  his  seal- 
ring.     Close  by  was  another  body  identified  as  that  of  Francisco  Qo- 
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mez,  son  of  the  commander-in-cbief ,  on  which  was  found  a  memoran- 
dum hastilj  pencilled  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  killed  himself  in 
despair  at  the  death  of  Maceo. 

A  far  different  account  appeared  a  few  hours  later,  purporting  to 
have  come  from  a  trustworthy  writer  in  Havana  to  a  prominent 
Cuban  in  Florida.  Its  purport  was  that  the  Marquis  of  Abumada, 
officiating  as  captain -general  in  Weyler's  absence,  bad  written  to 
General  Maceo  inviting  him  to  a  conference  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  war.  Maceo,  not  suspecting  treachery  or  an  assassin^s  act  from 
such  a  high  official,  replied  accepting  the  invitation,  and  with  bis  staff 
of  thirty-four  repaired  to  the  appomted  rendezvous.  At  the  trocha 
be  was  recognized  by  the  Spanisn  troops,  who  saluted  as  he  crossed. 
Arriving  at  the  rendezvous,  he  and  bis  staff  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  600  Spanish  soldiers,  who  murdered  them  all  except  Dr. 
Zertucha,  Maceo's  staff  surgeon. 

Another  story  is  that  Maceo  was  killed  by  hired  assassins,  such  as 
the  plataedos,  freebooting  bands  which  follow  the  armies,  whom  Gen- 
eral Weyler  is  accused  of  having  recognized  for  the  peculiar  services 
that  they  were  able  to  render  him  in  a  certain  class  of  cases.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  it  had  been  affirmed  in  Havana — doubtless  as  an  induce- 
ment to  General  Maceo  to  surrender — that  be  held  the  ticket  which 
had  drawn  the  grand  prize  of  $50,000  in  the  Havana  lottery.  Nat- 
urally he  did  not  care  to  call  for  the  cashing  of  this  bribe;  and  it  at 
last  became  publicly  understood  that  the  man  who  killed  Maceo  would 
recieve  the  prize.  An  ambush  of  plataedos  was  laid,  Maceo  was  de- 
coyed into  it  by  some  carefully  prepared  letter — he  and  his  staff  being 
induced  to  separate  from  bis  soldiers  and  to  pass  the  end  of  the  trocba 
in  a  boat;  and  the  assassination  followed.  The  remarkable  feature  is 
that  Dr.  Zertucha,  instead  of  being  killed  by  the  aFsassins,  was  per- 
mitted to  surrender,  and  that  then,  instead  of  being  cast  into  a  dun- 
feon  where  multitudes  of  those  merely  suspected  of  rebel  sympathies 
ave  been  immured,  he  was  treated  by  officials  as  deserving  of  public 
regard,  and  -was  given  free  speech  with  newspaper  correspondents. 

Another  report,  perhaps  as  probable  as  any,  is  that  Maceo,  whose 
food  supply  had  run  low,  having  decided  that  his  prudent  course  was 
to  unite  his  force  with  that  of  Gomez  in  the  east,  had  crossed  the 
trocha  with  a  small  body  of  followers,  and  proceeded  to  gather  the 
various  scattered  rebel  bands  in  that  region.     Mistaking  Major  Ciru- 

i*eda*s  troops  for  an  insurgent  band,  he  rode  forward  to  his  death.   It 
Las  been  stated  that  his  movement  to  the  eastward  was  in  obedience 
to  a  summons  by  Gomez. 

Still  another  story  is  told  by  Dr.  Zertucha.  The  rebel  chieftain 
and  part  of  his  staff  crossed  the  trocba  on  December  4,  and  were 
joined  by  a  cavalry  force  numbering  about  600.  Attacked  by  a  large 
[X>dy  of  the  enemy,  they  went  into  battle.  Maceo  exposed  himself  as 
though  courting  death,  sitting  on  his  horse  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  midst  of  a  shower  of  bullets,  yet  without  any  strategic  reason. 
He  was  soon  struck  by  two  bullets,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  in- 
stantly. Young  Gomez,  who  was  near,  also  was  struck  in  the  arm, 
sank  to  the  ground,  and  refused  all  the  surgeon's  urgent  offers  to 
carry  him  away  on  horseback.  Dr.  Zertucha  adds  startling  accusa- 
tions against  the  rebel  government  council.  He  charges  that  they 
held  back  supplies  and  men,  of  which  they  knew  Maceo  to  be  in  great 
need;  that  they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Spanish  government;  that  they 
sought  to  lift  themselves  by  undermining  others.  Zertucha  is  said  to 
have  long  been  suspected  by  many  Cubuis,  though  trusted  by  Maoeo. 
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It  U  noticeable  that  his  statements,  rather  the  newspaper  reports  of 
them,  do  not  always  agree  one  with  another  as  to  the  facts.  The 
theory  on  which  his  statements  are  framed  is  that  Maceo  was  aware 
that  some  of  the  rebel  leaders  were  ready  traitorously  to  sell  the  cause 
of  Cuba  to  the  officials  at  Havana;  and  that,  finding  himself  unable 
to  check  this  secret  but  fatal  tendency  to  betrayal,  he  was  disheart- 
ened and  sought  death.  There  is,  of  course,  no  public  knowledge  of 
any  facts  in  support  of  this  theory.  It  is  not  strange  that  since  Dr. 
Zertucha  has  made  his  own  peace  with  the  Spanish  officials  and  has 
even  declared  that  he  has  bound  himself  by  oath  to  serve  the  rebel 
cause  no  more,  accusations  of  his  own  disloyalty  to  his  chief  should  be 
rife  among  those  who  seek  Cuban  independence. 

The  foregoing  contradictory  reports  regarding  Maceo's 
death  are  here  presented  as  showing  the  mystery  which 
still  clouds  the  whole  case.  Ilis  body  has  not  yet  been 
produced  by  friend  or  foe.  New  light  may  soon  be  given; 
but  at  the  present  time  of  writing  it  may  be  said  that  the 
best  judges  believe,  many  of  them  unwillingly,  that  the 
great  chieftain  is  no  longer  living.  It  may  be  added,  that 
though  the  Cubans  in  the  United  States  believe  that  he 
was  murdered,  the  general  public  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  killed  in  battle  and  not  by  assassination,  and, 
while  distrusting  Zertucha,  yet  sees  in  his  utterances  and 
action  some  intimations  of  serious  dissension  among  the 
insurgent  leaders. 

Jo8£  Antonio  Maceo,  a  mulatto,  was  born  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
July  14,  1848.  He  and  his  father  and  brothers  (the  boys  are  said  to 
have  numbered  ten)  were  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, and  one  by  one  gave  their  lives  in  battle  for  it  till  Antonio  alone 
was  left.  Entering  the  army  of  free  (Mba  as  a  private  in  the  Ten 
Y'ears'  War,  he  showed  military  genius  and  dauntless  courage,  and, 
after  successive  promotions,  was  made  a  major-general  for  his  great 
victory  over  (General  Weylerat  Guimaro  in  1873.  His  brilliant  work 
as  a  guerrilla  leader  in  the  present  insurrection  is  well  known.  He 
was  a  superb  fighter  and  organizer.  He  was  stern  in  discipline,  but 
was  noted  for  carefulness  for  his  men.  His  soldiers  loved  him  and 
would  follow  him  anywhere.  His  acquaintances  say  of  him  that  he  had 
a  singularly  genial  disposition,  and  was  notable  for  moral  integrity; 
be  never  even  drank  wine  or  played  cards.  When  living  in  Havana, 
he  was  always  dressed  with  fastidious  neatness.  In  the  field  "he 
roughed  it  with  his  men."  He  was  unswerving  in  his  principles  of 
action,  standing  out  almost  alone  against  the  treaty  of  1878,  which 
ended  the  former  war,  holding,  as  he  has  held  through  the  present  re- 
volt, that  no  Spanish  promise  of  reform  could  be  trusted,  and  that 
peace  could  be  established  in  Cuba  only  when  the  Spanish  flag  had 
forever  ceased  to  float  on  the  island  air.  A  portrait  of  General  Maceo 
appears  on  page  41. 

Filibustering. — Some  notable  expeditions /were  dis- 
patched from  this  country  during  the  quarter.  The 
steamer  Dauntless  left  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  early  in  October, 
carrying  to  Cuba  nearly  200  men  and  four  car-loads  of 
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arms,  ammunition,  electrical  apparatus,  and  medical  sup- 
plies— then  the  largest  expedition  yet  sent  from  Florida. 
For  several  days  the  vessel  had  been  watched  at  Jackson- 
ville and  at  Biscayne  Bay,  and  kept  under  escort  by  the 
revenue  cutters  Boutwell  and  Winona.  One  dark  night, 
in  a  strong  gale,  the  Dauntless  gave  her  escort  the  slip, 
and  at  Palm  Beach  was  met  by  a  special  train  from  Jack- 
sonville, from  which  in  four  hours  the  munitions  and  men 
were  transferred  to  the  steamer,  which  started  for  Cuba. 
Eight  hours  later  the  United  States  cruiser  Newark  passed 
Palm  Beach  seeking  the  filibuster.  The  Dauntless  made 
a  safe  landing  on  the  south  coast  of  Pinar  del  Ilio.  After 
taking  (it  is  said)  two  other  cargoes  to  Cuba,  the  steamer 
was  captured  on  October  21  while  waiting  for  a  cargo  off 
the  east  coast  of  Florida,  by  the  United  States  cruiser 
Raleigh.  The  cruiser  found  it  necessary  to  fire  upon  the 
filibuster  to  stop  her  attempt  at  escape.  The  captive 
vessel  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  marshal. 
After  her  release,  she  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorities, December  5,  on  suspicion  of  preparing  for  an- 
other unlawful  Cuban  trip.  The  year  closed  with  the 
Datintless  prepared  to  take  to  Cuba  another  cargo  of  arms 
and  supplies,  but  with  no  men.  Meanwhile  the  officials 
at  Washington  were  considering  the  possibility  of  embar- 
rassing complications  if  the  steamer  were  to  takeout  clear- 
ance papers  for  such  a  cargo  to  Cuba  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  Spanish  consul  at  the  port  of  clearance 
— a  permission  which  of  course  would  not  be  given  in  thjs 
case,  but  which  a  strict  law  of  Spain  makes  requisite. 
The  liability  to  confiscation  of  the  Dauntless's  cargo  in 
any  Cuban  port  was  made  evident  on  December  31  by  the 
direction  given  to  Spanish  consuls  hy  Sefior  Dupuy  de 
Lome,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  (on  instruc- 
tions from  Madrid),  to  refuse  to  authenticate  the  manifests 
of  cargoes  of  the  two  suspected  filibusters  Commodore  and 
Dauntless.  These  and  vessels  on  similar  errands,  even 
though  carrying  no  fighting  men,  will  probably  not  apply 
for  clearance  papers,  as  they  would  thus  reveal  their  cargo 
and  their  port  of  destination. 

The  Three  Friends,  a  large  and  swift  steam-tug,  has 
gained  a  rank  among  famous  filibustering  vessels.  She 
received  her  fuel  and  a  cargo  of  about  3,500  rifles,  with 
ammunition,  a  Hotchkiss  gun,  and  other  supplies,  on  the 
night  of  December  13,  from  the  Commodore  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  river, 
Florida.     A  large  company  of  Cubans  also  are  said  to  have 
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started  for  Cuba  in  the  steamer.     The  next  day  the  cniis- 
era  Newark  and  HaUigli  left  Key  West  in  a  purauit  which 
was  unsuccessful.  The  Three  Fricudx  e.^&m&a  forthesouth 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  sought  to  make  a  landing  by  night  at 
the  mouth  of  the  8an  Juan  river.     Accounts  differ  as  to 
the  proceedings  there:  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  a  Spanish  gunboat,  noticing  suspicions  movements  on 
snore,  landed  an   ex- 
ploring party,  which 
was  fired  upon  by  the 
filibusters  and  driven 
back.      A    Spanish 
launch  with  rapid-fire 
guns  then  went  up  the 
shallow  river,  while  the 
gunboat  at  long  range 
opened  fire  with  shells, 
which  appear   to  have 
struck    wide   of   the 
mark.     Sixteen  of  the 
crew  of  the  launch  were 
wounded  by  shots  from 
the  filibusters.     Mean- 
while a  party  from  the 
Three  Friends  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carryingaway 
into    the   interior  the 
principal  part  of  the 
cargo.     It  is  affirmed, 
and  denied,  that  shots 
were  exchanged  be- 
aan.  J.  DOHjkLD  cXhiron  OP  PKMHBTLTAMM.    twocn     thc     Three 
BBpDBLicAH  uNiTio  BTiTM  ■■N«TUB.        Frietidg  and  the  Span- 
ish vesselH.    At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment might  press  the  charge  of  piracy  against  the  Three 
Friends,  producing  a  complicated  situation.  On  December 
2fl  the  vessel  was  at  Jacksonville  in  charge  of  the  cnstoms 
otticials;  and  it  was  announci^d  tliat  the  United  States  au- 
thorities in  tended  to  proas  vigorously  against  her  the  charge 
of  violation  of  the  neutralitylaws,  refusing  any  such  release 
under  bond  as  had  been  granted  her  in  November.   At  the 
end  of  December  the  signs  were  that  the  Spanish  legation 
would  not  insist  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  but  that,  it  the 
vessel  were  again  to  take  out  an  expedition  and  be  caught 
in  Cuban  waters,  she  would  be  treated  as  a  pirate. 

The  steamer  Commodore,  which  left  Jacksonville  for 
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Cuba  with  a  small  expedition  December  31,  met  a  disas- 
trous fate  at  the  end  of  her  first  hundred  miles.  She  sank 
in  ninety  feet  of  water  sixteen  miles  off  the  Florida  coast. 
Most  of  the  men  were  saved  in  boats;  but  on  January  3 
eight  of  them  were  reported  still  at  sea  on  a  life-raft  and 
were  being  searched  for  by  vessels  sent  out  by  the  customs 
officials.  Treachery  has  been  freely  charged  as  the  cause 
of  the  sinking;  but  the  disaster  is  now  attributed  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  new  engineer  concerning  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  valves  in  the  supply  pipes. 

The  trial  of  two  of  the  filibusters  on  the  Laurada  in 
the  United  States  criminal  court,  resulted  in  a  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury.  The  prisoners  were  released  on  bail. 
The  Laurada,  which  was  at  Palermo,  Italy,  in  December, 
had  been  chartered  to  ship  a  cargo  to  this  country  from 
Valencia  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  authorities  declared  that 
she  would  receive  all  usual  facilities  and  full  protection 
at  Valencia,  but  hoped  that  her  charterers  would  find  it  \ 
convenient  to  avoid  Spanish  ports  during  the  present  state 
of  public  feeling.  Thereupon  it  was  announced  that  she 
would  ship  her  cargo  from  Gibraltar. 

On  October  17,  Laborde  and  Melton,  two  Americans 
of  the  crew  of  the  Competitor  (p.  306),  were  brought 
up  for  trial  in  Fort  Caoanas — their  former  trial  by 
court-martial  having  been  contrary  to  treaty.  This 
trial  also,  being  by  naval  court-martial,  without  counsel 
for  defense  or  notification  of  the  United  States  consul, 
was  protested  against  by  the  prisoners.  The  later  indi- 
cations were  that  the  present  proceeding  was  intended  as 
a  preliminary  examination. 

Enrique  Delgado,  claiming  to  be  an  American  citizen, 
was  captured  December  15,  and  was  brought  to  Havana 
December  23,  and  imprisoned  on  charge  of  being  an  adju- 
tant on  the  rebel  general's  staff,  which  cliarge  he  denies. 
The  American  consulate  has  taken  the  case  in  hand. 

The  trial  of  Julio  Sanguily,  an  American  citizen 
charged  with  conspiring  against  the  Spanish  government, 
ended  December  23.  The  decision  was  announced  De- 
cember 28,  when  Sanguily  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.   Appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  at  Madrid. 

Present  Condition  in  Cuba. — The  only  change  since 
the  end  of  the  last  quarter  is  a  change  for  the  worse.  The 
Spanish  government  is  practically  inoperative  outside  of 
the  few  cities  and  large  towns,  and  even  there  it  is  admin- 
istered in  the  spirit  oi  martial  law.  The  rebel  government 
is  a  militarv  rule  exercised  in  three-fourths  of  the  island 

Vol.  6^5». 
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chiefly  by  guerrilla  bands:  it  exists  as  a  republic  on  paper, 
but  scarcely  otherwise.  The  general  result  is  anarchy  em- 
bittered by  fierce  passions  and  degraded  into  robbery — 
property,  liberty,  and  life  being  insecure.  Trade  is  stag- 
nant; the  fields  of  agriculture  are  fields  of  war;  the  great 
sugar  factories,  representing  immense  capital,  have  in  Targe 
numbers  been  burned;  the  peaceful  peasantry,  especially 
in  the  western  provinces,  are  in  helpless  and  hopeless  mis- 
ery. The  end  of  the  frightful  and  barbarous  war  is  no  more 
yisible  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  unless  indeed  Spain  can 
buy  off  some  of  the  leaders.  The  rebel  force  fully  armed 
and  equipped  for  service  was  reported  by  Sefior  de  Quesada 
on  January  4,  1897,  to  number  35,000. 

Sentiment  in  Spain. — Spain  is  in  spirit  the  same  as 
for  half  a  thousand  years — haughty,  unyielding,  purposed 
to  maintain  her  own  side  in  any  dispute  at  whatever  ex- 
treme cost  of  suffering  or  of  sacrifice.  Sentiment,  long 
re-enforced  by  pecuniary  interest,  has  refused  a  hearing  to 
Cuban  demands  for  justice;  and  with  morbid  jealousy  has 
viewed  the  United  States  as  desiring  to  possess  Cuba,  and 
in  that  desire  originating  and  furthering  the  revolt.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  public  sentiment  in  Spain  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1896,  as  uttered  and  led  by  the  press, 
was  urgent  for  declaration  of  war  against  this  country. 
The  government — threatened  with  a  downfall  of  the  min- 
istry, and  possibly  by  the  downfall  of  the  throne  itself,  un- 
less heed  were  given  to  the  popular  clamor — entered  on  ex- 
tensive warlike  preparations.  At  all  the  dockyards  work 
was  crowded;  sliips,  for  cruisers,  were  purchased  in  other 
countries;  and  great  contracts  were  made  for  war  material. 
It  is  fully  believed  by  those  well-informed — though  of 
course  not  matter  of  official  statement — that  Spain  was  dip- 
lomatically sounding  the  European  powers  to  ascertain  what 
aid  might  be  expected  from  them  in  a  war  arising  from  the 
threatened  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba. 
The  further  rumor  that  two  or  three  of  them  had  assured 
Spain  of  their  aid,  and  had  caused  warning  to  be  cau- 
tiously intimated  to  our  own  government  that  Europe  was 
not  to  be  expected  to  look  on  unmoved  if  the  United 
States  intervened  in  violation  of  Spanish  rights  in  Cuba, 
was  evidently  silly,  and  met  instant  contradiction  from  the 

Eowers  concerned.  While  the  Spanish  government  may 
ave  felt  compelled  to  make  preparations  in  accord  with 
the  rage  of  popular  sentiment  against  this  conntry,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Madrid  cabinet  desired  or  expected 
war.     The  statesmen  in  that  cabinet  are  not  ignorant:  they 
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know  that  jingoism  in  the  speeches  of  some  coiiKressmeti 
ie  not  to  be  taSen  ae  decisive  of  governmentat  action;  they 
could  not  but  see  how  gcrupulouslj  regardful  of  Spaaish 
rights  was  the  president  in   both  action   and  utterance; 
moreover  they  perfectly  knew  that  Spain  was  in  no  condi- 
tion, military  or  financial,  to  enter  on  any  auch  conflict  in 
addition  to  the  dire  struggle  which  had  begun  recently  in 
the  Philippine  islands, 
and  which  had  already 
necessitated  the  trans- 
port thither  of  30,000 
to  30,000  troops.     By 
the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, on  reception  of 
theoflicial  text  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  mes- 
sage, public  feeling  be- 
gan   to    moderate    its 
fierceness   against  the 
United  States;  and 
prominent  men  of  all 
parties   were    coming 
together  in  a  more  rea- 
sonable   consideration 
of  all  the  facts  which 
constitute  Spain's  Cu- 
ban problem.     Spain's 
Sroblem  is  very  grave. 
'ne  of  the  most  splen- 
did  colonies   in  the 
world  has  been  brought 
to  the  verge  of  an  utter  r 

ruin,  a  ruin   so  utter        «uw  i-iuuiusai,liinviwtio4tiiiutii« 
that,  as  baa  been   re-  BiTu»TroN  in  cnu. 

marked,  ''  ite  posseBsion  would  be  a  burden  rather  than 
an  advantage.  In  twenty-two  months  200,000  soldiers 
in  age  little  more  than  boys,  and  12,500  officers,  have 
been  sent  out.  War  expenditure  thus  far  is  stated  at 
♦300,000,000.  At  the  end  of  October  a  5  per  cent  loan 
of  t50,000,000  for  eight  years  was  subscribed  for'  by 
Spanish  bankers  more  than  twice  over:  it  was  a  fine  act 
of  proud  patriotism;  but  by  the  end  of  February,  1897, 
another  loan  will  be  requisite.  Meanwhile  the  usual  re- 
turns from  Cuba,  the  chief  source  of  Spanish  revenue,  have 
failed  and  cannot  for  years  to  come  be  re-established. 
The  United  States  and  Cuba.— The  position  of  this 
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country  has  donbtless  been  misunderstood  in  Spain  and  in 
Europe.  The  nation  has  the  credit  of  beinff  a  filibuster- 
ing nation,  which  it  is  not,  though  it  has  a  large  filibus- 
tering element  scattered  through  its  heterogeneous  and 
widely  extended  population.  It  is  often  assumed  that  this 
republic  is  greedy  to  annex  Cuba;  but  that  greed  ceased 
when  slavery  ceased  to  demand  new  territory  southward. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  if  Spain  and  Cuba  were  to 
join  to  offer  to  this  country  a  peaceful  Cuba  with  its  pre- 
sent debt  of  $500,000,000,  the  country  would  not  be  very 
desirous  to  take  it  with  all  the  governmental  problems  of 
change  which  would  immediately  come  with  it.  But  the 
people  of  the  United  States  grow  impatient  when  their  in- 
vestments in  a  neighboring  land  are  being  destroyed  or 
threatened  by  riot,  pillage,  and  rapine,  as  in  Cuba  to  the 
value  of  $50,000,000— claims  for  nearly  $20,000,000  in- 
demnity having  already  been  filed,  with  small  prospect  of 
payment.  Moreover,  this  nation  wishes  peace  and  decency 
to  be  kept  in  its  vicinity;  and  there  need  be  no  surprise 
that  a  tumult  of  fierce  and  savage  war,  evoked  by  oppres- 
sive government,  and  sacrificing  in  two  years  80,000  or 
100,000  lives  on  a  beautiful  island  scarcely  more  than 
three  times  a  cannon-shot  from  our  shores,  should  kindle 
a  fighting  ardor  in  our  adventurous  joung  men,  and  should 
wake  battle-echoes  in  the  press  and  in  the  halls  of  congress. 
Meanwhile,  through  all  the  agitation,  the  treaty  rights  of 
Spain  have  been  scrupulously  guarded  in  all  executive 
acts  of  the  government. 

The  president's  annual  message  to  congress  on  its  reas- 
sembling in  December,  presented  a  careful  and  thoroughly 
considered  view  of  Cuban  affairs.  It  is  known  that  he  and 
Secretary  Olney  had  used  every  effort  to  gain  from  trust- 
worthy sources  exact  knowledge  of  the  situation.  The 
statements  of  fact  in  the  message  bear  every  mark  of  im- 
partial judgment.  The  following  are  among  many  facts 
noted: 

Spain  has  made  no  progress  daring  the  year  past  toward  ending 
the  rebeUion.  Her  increased  determination  to  win  in  the  straggle  is 
met  with  an  eqaal  resolve  by  the  rebels.  The  rebels  have  power  to 
continue  the  contest  indefinitely.  As  to  government,  there  is  none  on 
the  island  except  that  which  Spain  administers  there.  The  insur- 
gents no  longer  pretend  to  maintain  any  civil  government.  Their 
armies  are  mainly  bands  of  marauders  who  fight  usually  from  am- 
buscade and  who  are  waging  only  a  guerrilla  war.  Their  govern- 
ment exists  merely  on  paper.  The  message  refers  to  the  proximity  of 
the  island  to  our  shores,  and  to  our  important  financial  interests  in 
Cuba,  which  are  exposed  to  destruction  if  the  conflict  continues.  The 
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plans  suggested  for  our  action  are  passed  in  review — reooffnition  of 
belligerency,  recognition  of  independence,  offer  to  purchase  tne  island, 
armed  intervention  by  the  United  States.  Recognition  of  belliger- 
ency would  involve  too  much  injury  to  American  interests,  as  it  would 
work  forfeiture  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  American  claims  against 
Spain  for  damages  done  by  this  war.  Reco^ition  of  independence  is 
not  appropriate  to  this  case,  in  which  there  is  no  tangible  government 
to  be  reco^^nized  as  independent.  Purchase  the  island  we  cannot,  be- 
cause Spam  has  no  wish  to  sell.  Forcible  intervention  at  present  is 
inadmissible  on  general  grounds  of  peace  and  morals.  The  granting 
of  autonomy  by  Spain  with  guarantees  by  the  United  States  for 
Spain's  fulfilment  of  her  promises,  is  the  solution  which  the  message 
favors.    The  following  is  a  part  of  the  utterance  on  this  point: 

'*  It  was  Intimated  by  this  govemmeot  to  the  ffovemment  of  Spain  some 
months  aico  that  if  a  satisfactory  measure  of  home  rule  were  tendered  to  the 
Cuban  insunrents,  and  would  be  accepted  by  them  upon  a  gtiarantee  of  its  exe- 
cution, the  united  States  would  endeavor  to  find  a  way  not  objectionable  to 
Spain  of  furnishing  such  guarantee." 

The  renewal  of  this  proposal  from  the  president  may 
indicate  that  he  has  some  recent,  secret,  and  important  in- 
formation, inasmuch  as  he  makes  it  known  that  he  had 
presented  this  proposal  to  Spain  with  offers  of  friendly 
services  to  aid  toward  it;  while  the  public  knows  also  that 
Spain  has  given  no  definite  reply,  but  has  shown  a  repug- 
nance to  the  granting  of  autonomy,  and  while  the  Cubans 
have  definitely  and  emphatically  refused  even  to  consider 
any  settlement  of  the  question  except  entire  independence. 
Yet  the  message  points  to  such  a  solution  as  feasible.  Have 
Spain  and  the  rebels  both  lowered  their  demands?  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  whereas  mediation  is  usually  be- 
tween two  independent  powers,  this  offer  of  mediation  be- 
tween a  sovereign  state  and  its  own  subjects  in  rebellion, 
whose  belligerency  even  thus  far  has  remained  unrecog- 
nized, is  a  curious  novelty  in  dealing  with  a  proud  nation — 
''an  offer  to  help  Spain  govern  her  own  household.'^ 

The  president  strikes  a  strong,  clear,  note  of  warning  to  Spain. 
After  declaring  his  adherence.to  the  policy  of  non-interference,  and 
deprecating  any  precipitate  action  in  the  case,  he  intimates  that  the 
patience  of  this  country  may  he  exhausted  if  a  settlement  be  not 
reached  in  a  reasonable  time. 

*'  When  the  inability  of  Spain  to  deal  successfully  with  the  insurrectloD  has 
become  manifest,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  her  sovereignty  is  extinct  in  Cuba 
for  all  purposes  of  its  rlKhtful  existence,  and  when  a  hopeless  struirfcle  for  its 
re-estaollsnment  has  deirenerated  into  a  strife  which  means  nothing  more  than 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  verv  subject- 
matter  of  the  conflict,  a  situation  will  be  presented  in  which  our  oblimtlon  to 
thesovereirnty  of  Spain  will  be  superseded  by  higher  obligations  wbicn  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  to  recognise  and  discharge." 

The  president  does  not  indicate  what  measures  we  should  adopt 
in  such  a  case;  but  asserts  our  duty  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to 
find  some  way  of  ending  the  fruitless  strife  with  or  without  Spain's 
friendly  co-operation.  The  distinct  statement  is  added,  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  tolerate  the  transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to  any  other 
power. 


^ 
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The  Cuban  Question  was  early  brought  into  discussion 
in  congress  and  nas  received  great  attention.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  the  tide  of  feeling  and  opinion  was 
evidently  setting  toward  some  positive  action  in  aid  of  the 
struggling  Cubans.  The  tendency  of  the  administration 
toward  a  waiting  policy  was  evident,  and  did  not  fail  to  call 
forth  adverse  criticism.  In  the  senate  on  December  9, 
Mr.  Mills  (Tex.^  offered  a  resolution  directing  the  presi- 
dent to  take  military  possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Senator  Call  (Fla.)  offered  a  resolution 

*'  Recognizing  the  republic  of  (*ulia  as  a  free  and  independent  go v- 
emment,  and  extending  to  the  people  of  Cuba  all  the  rigbts  of  a  free 
and  independent  government  in  the  pons  and  within  the  jarisdiction 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

Senator  J.  Donald  Cameron  (Penn.)  moved  as  follows: 
the  brackets' showing  changes  made  later: 

**  Besolvedf  By  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  [of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled],  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  republic  of  Cuba  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  [changed  to  '  will ']  use 
its  friendly  offices  with  the  government  of  Spain  to  bring  to  a  cloee 
the  war  between  Spain  and  Cuba." 

On  December  10,  Senator  Cullom  (III.)  delivered  a 
speech  in  support  of  a  resolution  offered  by  him  which  de- 
clared 

"  The  extinction  of  Spanish  title  and  the  termination  of  Spanish 
control  of  the  islands  at  the  gateway  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  are  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  those  islands  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

On  December  14,  Senators  Morgan  (Ala.)  and  Call 
(Fla.)  introduced  resolutions  calling  for  information  on 
certain  points  in  Cuban  affairs.  In  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives Mr.  Howard  ^Ala.)  offered  a  resolution  deplor- 
ing the  assassination  of  General  Maceo,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  Cuban  republic  as  an  independent  nation.  In  the 
senate,  December  15,  Senator  Morgan  spoke  in  advocacy 
of  his  resolution  of  the  day  previous;  and  that  resolution 
was  adopted. 

The  senate  committee  on  foreign  relations^  to  which 
had  been  referred  the  various  resolutions  on  Cuban  af- 
fairs, unanimously  decided,  December  18,  to  report  to  the 
senate  the  Cameron  resolution  quoted  above.  Secretary 
Olney  had  appeared  before  the  committee  and  strongly 
advised  that  any  action  looking  toward  recognition  should 
be  delayed^  and  plainly  intimated  the  likelihood  of  a  presi- 
dential veto  if  the  bill  should  pass  both  houses.   The  com- 
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mittee  gave  no  heed  to  his  advice,  nor  to  his  warning  of 
war:  some  of  them  indeed  expected  that  the  bilT^  if 
adopted  by  congress,  would  bring  on  war  with  Spain.  The 
supposition  at  tnis  time  was  general  that  the  bill  was  cer- 
tain to  pass  the  senate,  and  likely  to  pass  the  house,  and 
possibly  might  pass  both  houses  over  the  president's  veto. 
This  prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  business  men.  Fi- 
nanciers, manufacturers,  merchants,  saw  in  the  mere  threat 
of  war  an  interference  with  the  even  flow  of  business  and 
a  check  to  the  return  of  prosperity.  On  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  decision  of  the  committee,  four  great  commer- 
cial bodies,  without  any  concerted  plan,  took  action  con- 
demning the  Cameron  resolution — the  Boston  Merchants' 
Association,  the  St.  Louis  Cotton  Exchange,  the  Balti- 
more Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Vicksburg  Cotton  Ex- 
change and  Board  of  Trade. 

On  December  19,  Secretary  Olney  gave  to  the  press  a 
declaration  that  the  Cameron  resolution,  if  passed  by  both 
senate  and  house,  would  be  only  ''an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  might  vote  for  it.  He 
declared  further: 

"The  power  to  recognize  the  so-called  republic  of  Cuba  as  an  in- 
dependent state  rests  exclusively  with  the  executive.  A  resolution 
on  the  subject  by  both  bodies  or  by  one,  whether  concurrent  or  joint, 
is  inoperative  as  legislation,  and  is  important  only  as  advice  of  great 
weight,  voluntarily  tendered  to  the  executive  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  he  shall  exercise  his  constitutional  functions." 

This  announcement  was  startling,  and  at  first  was 
thought  to  herald  a  conflict  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  government.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  though  there  was  certainlv  ground 
for  debate  as  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  functions 
which  doubtless  pertain  to  the  congress  or  to  the  senate 
in  newly  recognizing  an  independent  state,  there  seemed 
little  ground  for  denying  the  full  extent  of  the  president's 
power  in  such  recognition;  and  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses in  the  case  now  in  hand,  the  decision  of  the  presi- 
dent would  stand,  being  in  accord  with  the  controlling 
sentiment  of  the  people.  The  constitutional  question  is 
left  somewhat  in  doubt,  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
not  being  explicit,  and  the  precedents  not  decisive.  Never 
having  been  passed  upon  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  finally  disposed  of.  The  weight  of 
authority,  however,  inclines  to  the  president's  side.  Sena- 
tor Cushman  K.  Davis  (Minn.),  however,  touches  in  one 
word  the  point  at  which  the  contest  may  centre,  when,  in 
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his  reply  to  Secretary  Olney,  he  disputes  the  secretary's 
claim  that  the  right  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Cuba  rests  exclusively  with  the  president. 

On  December  21/ the  committee  presented  the  Cameron 
resolution  in  the  senate  in  a  long  and  elaborate  report,  ex- 
hibiting  the  historical  argument  for  intervention  in  Cuba. 
A  supplementary  report  was  presented  by  Senators  Mills  and 
Morgan.  It  was  noticeable  that  no  attempt  was  made  in 
the  senate  to  force  the  issue  between  the  president  and 
congress  as  to  the  power  to  recognize  a  new  state.  The 
zeal  for  intervention  was  not  rising;  it  was  subsiding.  The 
opinion  had  early  been  expressed  that  the  Cameron  resolu- 
tion would  surely  fail  in  the  house.  Through  the  re- 
mainder of  December,  earnest  opposition  to  it  began  to  be 
developed  in  the  senate.  On  Januarv  5,  1897>  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  decision  nad  been  definitely 
reached  not  to  pass  the  resolution  in  the  senate^  though 
some  speeches  on  it  may  be  expected.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  this  abandonment  are  various.  The  Cuban 
question  may  thus  become  a  legacy  for  the  next  adminis- 
tration. 

In  Spain  great  indignation  was  excited  by  the  first 
perusal  of  the  president's  message.  Soon  its  calm  and 
reasonable  attitude  was  better  appreciated,  and  there  was 
an  evident  turn  in  the  tide.  At  the  year's  close  there  were 
rumors  that  the  government  at  Madrid  was  tending 
toward  a  mood  of  conciliation;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
President  Cleveland's  proposal  of  mediation  by  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  procuring  acceptance  by  the  insur- 
gents of  an  offer  of  autonomy  by  Spain,  was  receiving 
increased  consideration  from  both  parties.  No  founda- 
tion for  this  rumor  has  yet  been  made  known. 
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THE   VENEZUELAN  QUESTION. 

'pHE  publication,  in  July,  of  the  correspondence  which 
had  passed  between  the  British  foreign  office  and  the 
American  department  of  state  regarding  the  Venezuelan 
controversy  (p.  590),  revealed  so  conciliatory  a  spirit  that 
it  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  discussion  would  soon  come 
to  a  satisfactory  issue,  honorable  to  all  parties.  That  this 
hope  was  well  founded  was  proven  by  the  speech  of  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  lord  mayor's  banquet  in  London,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1896,  and  by  the  additional  correspondence  which 
was  subsequently  published.  In  his  response  to  the  toast 
to  **Her  Majesty^s  Ministers,*'  the  premier  said,  in  part:  -. 

"  You  are  aware  that  in  the  discussion  had  with  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  their  friends  in  Venezuela,  our  question  has  not  been 
whether  there  should  be  arbitration,  but  whether  arbitration  should 
have  unrestricted  application;  and  we  have  always  claimed  that  those 
who,  apart  from  historic  right,  had  the  right  which  attaches  to  .^- 
tablished  settlements,  should  be  excluded  from  arbitration.  Our  dif- 
ficulty for  months  has  been  to  define  the  settled  districts;  and  the  so- 
lution has,  I  think,  come  from  the  suggestion  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  should  treat  our  colonial  empire  as  we 
treat  individuals;  that  the  same  lapse  of  time  which  protects  the  lat- 
ter in  civic  Ufe  from  having  their  title  questioned,  should  similarly 
protect  an  English  colony;  but,  beyond  that,  when  a  lapse  could  not 
be  claimed,  there  should  be  an  examination  of  title,  and  all  the  equity 
demanded  in  regard  thereto  should  be  granted.  I  do  not  believe  I 
am  using  unduly  sanguine  words  when  f  declare  my  belief  that  this 
has  brought  the  controversy  to  an  end.'' 

Lord  Salisbury  further  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
such  an  agreement  could  be  reached  at  that  particular 
time,  when  social  questions,  of  greater  importance  than 

Eolitical  questions,  were  demanding  settlement  in  the 
Fnited  States. 
The  next  day  two  letters  were  given  to  the  press.  The 
first  was  written  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  bears  date  July  3, 
1896.  In  it  he  says  that  Secretary  Olney  had  failed  to 
understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the  dispatch  sent  to  him 
from  the  British  foreign  office  May  22,  1896  (p.  592).  The 
prime  minister,  therefore,  restates  the  position  of  Her 
Majesty^s  government,  which  was  that  the  dispute  regard- 
ing unsetUed  territory  should  be  decided  by  a  tribunal, 
but  that  justice  demanded  the  determination  of  the  own- 
ership of  settled  districts  by  subsequent  negotiations.  He 
continues: 

"The  claim  of  Venezuela  is  so  far-reaching  that  it  brines  into 
question  interests  and  rights  which  cannot  properly  be  disposed  of  by 
an  unrestricted  arbitration.  It  extends  as  far  as  the  Essequibo;  it 
covers  two-thirds  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana;  it  impeaches  titles 
which  have  been  unquestioned  for  many  generations.     These  districts 
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must  be  treftt«d  ieparmtelv;  and,  until  fanher  inqutrj  b«s  tbrown 
light  upon  tbe  mmtter.  It 'is  onl;  b;  reaerviDg  tlis  settled  districts 
Beoenlly  that  this  can  be  done. 

"Tbe  view  of  Her  Majesty's  ^rernment  la,  tliat  where  the  matter 
IniasaelBofgreMlmportADceandiDTolvasriffhtswhiclibeloiigtoacaD- 
slderable  popaUtion  and  are  deeply  cbeHsbea  by  them,  special  precaa- 
tioDB  against  any  miscarria^  of  justice  are  required,  of  wliicb  1  Lbt« 
indicated  the  general  character  in  this  correspondence,  but  wbicli  are 
not  Toquiied  when  a  Ultle  oooccupied  territory  is  alone  in  qaestion." 
To  thoBe  who  have 
followed  the  coiitro- 
versy,  it  will  be  evident 
at  once  that  in  these 
words  Lord  Salisbnry 
sets  forth  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  deli- 
cate part  of  the  qiieBtion 
at  issue.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  British 
government  consented 
to  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  submitting  the 
dispute  to  arbitration, 
it  insisted  moBt  strenu- 
ously on  maintaining 
the  rizhte  of  those  of 
its  colonists  who  in 
good  faith  had  settled 
upon  land  which  has 
since  become  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Secre- 
tary Olney,  however, 
although  recognizing 
the  essential  justice  of 
this  contention,  never 

„    ---    --     thesis  that  the   whole 

question  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  due  respect 
being  given  to  titles  to  property  which  had  been  held  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  The  discussion  then  resolved 
itself  into  the  following  question.  How  long  must  a  title 
have  been  held  to  exempt  a  given  possession  from  the  pro- 
cess of  arbitration? 

Mr.  Olney  suggests  a  solution  of  this  question  in  an  in- 
quiry which  ne  put  to  the  British  premier  in  his  reply  to 
the  foregoing  dispatch.  His  letter  is  dated  July  13, 1896. 
He  points  out  that  if  a  complete  divisional  line  Is  determined 
upon,  the  settled  districts  nnder  dispute  must  of  neceeait^  fall  on  ooe 
side  or  the  other  of  it.     As  it  is  obviously  tbe  determination  of  Ureat 


intikin    his   original 
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Britttln  not  to  concede  tbesediatricts  to  Venezuela.  Her  MBjesly'B  gov- 
nrnmeDt  cannot  purpose  to  eoDStract  an  entire  but  only  a  frafmentaiy 
boDDdary  line.      He  tben  asks,  "  Can  it  be  asaamed  that  Her  Majesty's 

Svemment  would  aubmit  to  anratricted  arbitration  tbe  whole  of 
B  territory  in  dispate,  provided  it  be  a  rule  of  the  arbitration,  em- 
bodied in  the  arbitral  agreement,  that  territory  whicb  has  been  in  the 
ezelusivB,  notorious,  and  actual  use  and  occupation  of  either  party 
for  even  two  generaliona,  or  aa?  for  sixty  years,  shall  be  held  by  the 
arbitrators  to  be  the  territory  of  anch  putyt  In  other  words,  will 
Her  Majesty's  government 
aasent  to  unrestricted  arbi- 
tration of  all  the  territory 
in  controveray,  with  the 
period  for  the  acquiaitioD 
of  title  by  prescription  fiied 
t^  agreement  of  the  parties 
in  advance  at  aiity  yearal " 
The  BUggeBtion  o( 
the  method  of  prescrip- 
tive determination  of 
the  rights  oi  settlers 
furnished  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  the 
whole  difficulty;  and 
this  is  evidently  the 
suggestion  to  which 
Lord  Salisbury  made 
such  happy  reference 
in  his  Guild'hall  speech. 
This  letter  is  the 
last  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  been 
published;  but  it  is 
understood  on  good 
authority  that  Lord 
Salisbury  made    a     '™/J^    ___  _ 

counter    proposition  ".    ,r'\7 .~VZ'~ t 

that  ft  tenure  oi  twenty  years,  as  in  the  United  States,  or  of 
twenty-one  years,  as  in  England  and  Venezuela,  should 
make  good  a  settler's  claim  to  land.  Fifty  years  was  fi- 
nally decided  upon  as  making  a  claim  indispuUbly  valid. 
On  November  10  the  secretary  of  the  \  enezuelan  Com- 
mission at  Washington  issued  the  following  self -explana- 
tory statement: 

•■The  statements  of  Lord  Salisbury,  as  reported  in  the  inoming 
naners  make  it  probable  that  the  boundary  dUpute  now  pending  be- 
tS™n  Q^  Briuin  and  Venezuela  will  be  settled  by  artitra  ion  at 
an  eariv  day  Under  the  circumstances  the  Commission,  while  con- 
tinuing its  deliberations  in  the  preparation  and  orderly  arrangement 
of  maiy  valuable  maps,  reporta,  and  docnmenta,  which  have  been 
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procared  and  used  in  tbe  course  of  Ita  iKbors,  does  not  propose  to  for- 
mulmtfl  anj  decision  for  the  present  of  tlie  matters  aubject  to  its  ex- 
atainatiou.  It  will  contiaue  its  seesious  from  time  to  time,  but  with 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  a  friendlj  and  just  settlement  of  all 
peodinff  differences  between  the  nations  intereslod  will  make  an;  fi- 
nal decision  on  its  part  unnecessarj." 

The  Commission  Has  not  been  called  npon  to  play  so 
conspicQCUS  a  part  m  at  its  appointment  a  year  ago  it  was 
espected  to  perform. 
Its  work  hae  been  done 
Bilently  and  tactfnily. 
Although  appointed 
for  the  ex  press  purpose 
of  "determining  the 
trne  dirieional  line  be- 
tween Veneznela  and 
British  Guiana,"  the 
subsequent  course  of 
diplomacy  has  happily 
relieved  it  of  the  re- 
sponBibility  of  an- 
nouncing such  a  line. 
The  evidence  which 
it  has  collected,  and 
which  it  still  continues 
to  collect,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the 
arbitral  tribunal  at  ita 
appointment,  and  in 
all  probability  will 
prove  to  be  of  great 
value. 

r«NKCT;i.AN    ■INI»T«1<TOTHBOHIT«DST*T1>,  Qd      Octoher      10, 

previous  to  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  corres- 
Ipondence,  but  after  its  writing,  a  report  came  to  Wash- 
ington from  Venezuela  that  Great  Britain  had  violated 
ita  promise  to  maintain  the  status  qtu>  in  the  disputed 
territory  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  ar- 
bitration. The  alleged  violation  consisted  in  the  colo- 
nial legislature  of  British  Guiana  granting  to  a  corpora- 
tion the  right  to  construct  a  railroad  in  the  territory  under 
dispute.  Later  advices  from  London  declared  this  report 
to  be  untrue,  inasmuch  as  the  corporation  referred  to 
would  not  ask  for  a  franchise  nntil  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  should  have  ended  the  present  controversy. 
There  appeared  also  on  October  10  a  memorandum  on 
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the  subject  of  the  disputed  bonDdary  Iido  which  Dr.  Rojag, 
VoDezuelan  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  had  prepared. 

TbiB  contained  «Iu:ks  massof  evidence  lendinfcto  disprove niaoy 
of  the  Htatements  oontained  in  tbe  English  blue  txiokB  on  the  Bubject. 
According  to  tbis  evidence,  tbe  Dutch  never  had  a  settiement  on  tbe 
ooaat  of  Uuiana  weatof  tbe  Essequitx)  river,  or.  at  the  farthest,  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Therefore,  Dr.  Hojaa  states,  it  is  im- 
possible that  Spain  should  have  ceded  to  Holland  in  1648  anj  teni- 
torv  lietween  the  Essequibo 
and  tbe  Orinoco,  and 
Btretcbing  eoutbward  from 
tbe  Atlantic  coast  Co  tbe 
Imataca  mountains,  or  any 
of  the  territory  on  the 
Cajuni  above  tbe  Grst  falls 

Brmations  of  tbis  state- 
ment, tbe  minister  says,  are 
tbe  Eitradilinn  treaty  of 
1701:  tbe  archives  of  the 
British  colony  of  Pemenm, 
covering  the  period  1814- 
S6i  tbe  agreement  of  1650; 
and  tbe  official  proclama- 
tion of  tbe  governmeDt  of 
British  Guiana  in  1867. 
These  sbow  that  tbe  n-eet- 
eromost  point  of  Britisb 
possession  was  less  than 
twelve  miles  west  of  tbe 
Essequlbo,  and  that  tbe 
now  disputed  territory  bad 
been  neutralized. 

On  October  28, 
England's  caao  was 
completed  by  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  sixth 

blue  book  on  the  ques-     '™'"'  "■■  '"■'' "'  "wkdem  amd  w 
tion,  prepared  by  James  Redway. 

An  Arbitration  Treaty  Signed.— From  the 
of  the  announcement  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  Guildhall 
speech,  that  the  Venezuelan  controversy  was  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  the  public  waited  eagerly  for 
the  text  of  the  treaty  which,  it  was  understood.  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  was  bringing  from  England  on  his  return  from 
his  vacation  at  the  beginning  of  November.  The  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  signed  by  Secretary  Olney  and  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  on  November  12,  and  were  published 
December  19,  The  following  outline  of  the  headings  of 
the  treaty  as  agreed  upon,  is  from  memoranda  given  to  the 
press  from  the  department  of  state  at  Washington: 
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1.  An  arbitral  tribunal  shall  be  immediately  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  line  between  the  colony  of  British  Quiana  and  the 
republic  of  Venezuela. 

2.  The  tribunal  shall  consist  of  two  members  nominated  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  and  two  members 
nominated  by  the  judges  of  the  British  supreme  court  of  justice,  and 
by  a  fifth  jurist  selected  by  the  four  persons  so  nominated,  or,  in  the 
event  of  their  failure  to  agree  within  three  months  of  their  nomina- 
tion, selected  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
person  so  selected  shall  be  president  of  the  tribunal.  The  persons 
nominated  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  British  supreme  court  of  justice  respectively,  may  be 
judges  of  either  of  said  courts. 

3.  The  tribunal  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
territories  belonging  to,  or  that  might  lawfully  be  claimed  by,  the 
United  Netherlands  or  by  the  kingdom  of  Spain  respectively  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  colony  of  British  Gui- 
ana, and  shall  determine  the  boundary  line  between  the  colony  of 
British  Guiana  and  the  republic  of  Venezuela. 

4.  In  deciding  the  matters  submitted,  the  arbitrators  shall  ascer- 
tain all  the  facts  which  they  deem  necessary  to  a  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules  agreed  upon 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  as  rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to 
the  case,*- and  by  such  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsist- 
ent therewith  as  the  arbitrators  shall  determine  to  be  applicable  to 
the  case. 

RUUBS. 

(a.)  Adverse  holding  or  prescription  during  a  period  of  fifty  yean  shall 
make  a  good  title.  The  arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  political  control  of  a 
district  as  well  as  actual  settlement  thereof  sufficient  to  constitute  adverse 
holding,  or  to  make  title  by  prescription. 

(b.)  The  arbitrators  may  recognize  and  give  effect  to  rights  and  claims  on 
any  principles  of  international  law  which  the  arbitrators  may  deem  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  and  which  are  not  in  contravention  of  the  foregoing  rule. 

(c.)  In  determining  the  boundary  line,  if  territory  of  one  party  to  found  by 
the  tribunal  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  this  treaty  in  the  occupation  of  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  such  effect  shall  be  given  to  such  oc- 
cupation as  reason,  justice,  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  the  equi- 
ties of  the  case  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal,  require. 

Immediately  after  this  document  was  signed  it  was 
transmitted  to  President  Crespo  of  Venezuela,  in  order 
that  his  government  might  talce  action  upon  it.  About 
the  beginning  of  December  it  was  signed  by  the  Venezue- 
lan executive,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  awaits  only  the 
ratification  of  the  congress  of  that  state.  This  it  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  if  one  may  judge  of  its  action  by  the 
sentiment  which  is  generally  expressed  throughout  the 
country.  At  first  there  were  expressions  of  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  the  more  radical  among  the  people,  on  the 
ground  that  Venezuela  *was  to  have  no  representation  on 
the  commission.  But  the  large  majority  of  Venezuelans 
accepted  the  terms  gratefully  as  being  what  they  had  de- 
sired for  manv  years. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  connection   with  this 
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treaty^  that,  although  it  is  practically  a  treaty  between 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  Venezuela  no- 
where appears  as  a  principal  party  to  the  contract.  The 
question  of  the  future  effects  of  such  a  treaty  upon 
tne  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  at 
once  arises.  In  its  discussion  many  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed  in  authoritative  quarters.  In  Eng- 
land the  general  voice  of  the  press  applauds  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  and  congratulates  botn  governments  upon 
this  nappy  issue  of  the  dispute.  There  is,  however,  in 
Endand  a  tendency  to  view  the  effects  as  reaching  further 
and  placing  upon  the  United  States  more  serious  respon- 
sibilities than  our  people  are  ready  to  admit.  English  opin- 
ion takes  it  for  granted  that  the  United  States  must  logi- 
cally assume  the  responsibilities  of  any  South  American  or 
Central  American  republic  which  may  involve  itself  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  European  monarchy;  while  in  our  country 
tne  general  opinion  holds  the  real  significance  of  this 
treaty  to  be  that  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  have 
been  practically  and  emphatically  recognized  by  Great 
Britain.  This  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  France,  too, 
for  the  French  press  views  with  some  alarm  the  recogni- 
tion by  England  of  this,  the  most  inclusive  interpretation 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Its  future  results  upon  our  diplomacy  must  for  some 
time  remain  a  subject  for  speculation.  But  throughout 
Europe  and  America  there  is  general  and  genuine  satis- 
faction at  this  ending  of  an  international  controversy 
which  has  proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and,  at  times,  one  of  the  most  disturbing  in  our  history. 


x.^ 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

'piIE  truth  of  the  familiar  quotation,  "Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renownea  than  War/'  has  been  often 
proved  during  the  last  century,  but  never  in  a  more  prac- 
tical, satisfactory,  and  enduring  way  than  by  the  recent 
conclusion  of  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  general  arbitra- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.*  This 
treaty  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  long  course  of 
evolution  and  as  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  superior 
enliffhtenment  of  this  age. 

History  of  Arbitration. — The  ideas  which  are  now 
bearing  fruit  in  this  way  were  conceived  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  was  then  naturally  felt 
throughout  Europe  that  the  terrific  waste  occasioned  by 
obviously  futile  wars  had  given  such  a  check  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  of  peace,  to  economic  growth,  material 
prosperity,  and  social  advance,  that  some  effective  step 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  over- 
turning and  devastation.  Such  action  could  not  well  origi- 
nate with  the  government  of  any  of  the  European  states 
in  their  worried,  exhausted,  and  jealous  condition.  Hence 
arose  a  demand  for  an  extra-official  organization  which 
should  in  a  quiet  manner  foster  among  the  nations  a  love 
of  peace  ana  a  recognition  of  the  blessings  of  national 
amity.  In  response  to  this  demand  the  International 
Peace  Society  was  formed.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  com- 
manded wide  respect  through  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  its  membership.  It  has  held  frequent  con- 
gresses in  Europe,  the  most  notable  being  those  m  London 
m  1851,  at  the  Hague  in  1873,  and  at  Berne  in  1884.  Its 
utterances  have  carried  weight,  and  its  recommendations 
have  been  in  a  measure  authoritative,  although  diplomats 
have  as  a  rule  smiled  at  what  they  were  pleased  to  term 
the  dreams  of  these  lovers  of  concord.  But  what  seemed 
a  dream  in  1820  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  most 
practical  of  statesmen  as  good  policy.  For  arbitration  is 
now  the  resort  of  the  strong  in  their  contests  with  the 
weak,  and  of  equals  among  civilized  countries.  Just  how 
large  a  part  the  Peace  Society  has  had  in  bringing  about 
this  achievement  cannot  be  known,  for  there  is  no  means 
of  measuring  a  movement.  But  it  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  its  influence  has  been  great,  for  its  constituency  is 
drawn  from  that  conservative  and  dignified  class  upon 
which  governments  must  lean,  and  whose  desires  it  is  un- 

*NoTE.    The  draft  of  the  treaty  was  not  formally  signed  untU  January  11, 
1897. 
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wise  for  governments  to  ignore.  During  the  coarse  of  the 
Venezuelan  controversy  the  society  spoke  but  once,  and 
then  in  the  beginning,  when  the  American  branch  ad- 
dressed a  dispatch  to  Lord  Salisbury,  asking  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  England  preferred  the  danger  of  war  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

By  passing  in  rapid  review  the  history  of  international 
arbitration,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  has  long  been  consid- 
ered a  convenient  mode  of  settling  disputes  arising  between 
states.  In  antiquity  the  Romans  knew  little  of  it;  but  the 
(Jreeks  frequently  found  it  better  suited  to  their  temper 
than  the  sterner  appeal  to  war.  It  was,  however,  resorted 
to  only  bv  the  most  enlightened  cities  of  Greece,  and  then 
only  in  the  period  of  their  highest  culture.  With  the  de- 
cay of  ancient  civilization  and  the  transfer  of  supremacv 
to  the  Germanic  tribes,  diplomacy,  to  say  nothing  of  arbi- 
tration, fell  into  almost  complete  disuse.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  begins  again  to 
be  seriously  considered.  During  that  century  there  were 
nine  instances  of  international  disputes  being  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  nineteenth  century,  however,  in  spite  of 
all  its  wars,  revolutions,  ^nd  social  struggles,  has  a  record 
of  nearly  one  hundred  cases  of  international  arbitration. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  fighting  has 
been  confined  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization;  and  the  evi- 
dences seem  to  be  increasing  the  probability  that  it  will 
seldom  if  ever  again  encroach  upon  civilized  society.  Now 
and  again  is  heard  the  lament  that  the  pristine  virtues  of 
courage,  truth,  and  endi^rance  find  in  peace  neither  the 
impulse  nor  the  scope  that  war  affords  them.  But  the 
better  teaching  of  the  times  declares  such  an  argument 
sophistical,  and  points  to  the  excellent  fruits  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace  as  being  a  proof  of  its  superiority. 

With  the  concessions  which  have  recently  resulted  in  a 
treaty  for  submitting  the  Venezuelan  question  to  arbitra- 
tion, England  registers  her  twenty-fourth  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute a  peaceful  decision  for  war,  and  the  United  States 
adds  the  eighteenth  to  the  list  of  her  cases  of  arbitration. 

General    Arbitration   Treaty  Concluded.— And 

now  these  two  nations  have,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty,  taken  a  step  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  of  epoch-making  importance.  Special 
treaties  have  an  importance  which  varies  with  the  amount 
and  kind  of  claim  involved.  This  treaty,  however,  is 
general,  and  for  that  reason  is  at  the  same  time  a  consum- 
mation and  an  experiment.     It  sums  up  in  itself  all  the 

Vol.  6.^53. 
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more  practical  and  available  suggestions  of  those  who  have 
striven  long  for  such  a  provision;  and^  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  so  new  to  diplomacy  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  a  tentative  measure.  Its  proposea  adop- 
tion for  a  period  of  only  five  years  shows  that  its  authors 
so  designed  it. 

The  preliminary  steps  toward  this  treaty  were  reviewed 
last  quarter  (p.  596).  These  steps  consisted,  as  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  letters  which  passed  between  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  and  Secretary  Olney.  From  the  settlement 
of  the  Venezuelan  controversy  by  arbitration  to  a  provision 
for  a  wider  application  of  peaceful  methods,  seemed  a  natu- 
ral step.  As  the  correspondence  showed,  the  two  states- 
men agreed  that  arbitration  was  desirable;  but  differences 
at  once  arose  as  to  its  scope.  After  the  close  of  our  record 
for  the  third  quarter,  no  correspondence  on  the  subject 
was  published  up  to  the  end  of  1896.  The  treaty,  itself, 
however,  was  su  omitted  to  the  senate  January  11,  1897. 
It  bears  the  signatures  of  Richard  Olney,  secretary  of 
state,  representing  the  United  States,  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  British  ambassador  at  Washington.  It  is 
dated  January  11,  1897.  On  sending  it  to  the  senate  for 
ratification.  President  Cleveland  accompanied  it  with  a 
letter  expressing  strong  approval  of  the  spirit  and  scope 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  hope  that  it  would  meet  with  the 
speedy  sanction  of  the  deliberative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  provisions  of  this 
treatv:  / 

The  preamble,  expresses  tlie  desire  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  consolidate  the  relations  of  amitj 
happily  existing  between  them,  and  to  consecrate- by  treaty  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  arbitration. 

The  parties  agree  to  arbitrate,  subject  to  the  treaty,  all  questions 
in  difference  which  they  may  fail  to  adjust  themselves  by  diplomatic 
negotiations. 

All  pecuniary  claims  or  groups  of  claims  which  in  the  aggregate 
do  not  exceed  £100,000  in  amount,  and  do  not  involve  the  determina- 
tion of  territorial  claims,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  an  arbitral  tribunal 
consisting  of  three  persons.  Two  of  them  shall  be  jurists  of  repute, 
one  being  selected  by  each  government.  The  third  shall  be  an  um- 
pire, and  shall  be  selected  by  these  two  within  two  months  of  their 
nomination.  If  they  fail  to  agree  upon  the  umpire  within  the  al- 
lotted time,  he  shall  be  selected  by  agreement  between  the  members 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  privy  council  of 
(Ireat  Britain,  each  acting  by  a  majority.  In  case  they  do  not  nomi- 
nate within  three  months,  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  shall 
select  the  third  arbitrator.  The  person  so  selected  shall  be  president 
of  the  tribunal.     A  majority  vote  shall  decide  questions. 
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If,  however,  pecuniary  claims  exceeding  £100,000  in  amount  are 
involved,  the  decision  of  this  court  must  be  unanimous  in  order  to  be 
final.  In  case  it  is  not  unanimous,  either  party  may  demand  within 
six  months  a  review  of  the  award.  In  such  a  case  a  new  tribunal  is 
to  be  selected  consisting  of  five  members.  Two  of  them  shall  be  se- 
lected by  each  government;  and  the  fifth,  who  is  to  be  president  of 
the  tribunal,  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  selec- 
tion of  an  umpire  of  the  smaller  tribunal.  A  majority  vote  of  this  tri- 
bunal sl^ill  be  final. 

When  a  controversy  involving  territorial  claims  arises,  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  six  members.  Three  of  them 
shall  be  judges  of  the  supreme  court  or  the  circuit  courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  they  shall  be  selected  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States.     Three  of  them  shall  be  members  of  the  supreme  court  of 

Instice,  or  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  of  Great 
Mtain,  and  shall  be  selected  by  the  queen.  Their  award  by  a 
majority  of  not  less  than  five  to  one,  shall  be  final.  If  there  is  less 
than  the  prescribed  majority,  the  award  shall  also  be  final  unless  pro- 
tested within  three  months.  In  such  case,  or  when  the  vote  is  evenly 
divided,  no  recourse  shall  be  had  to  hostile  measures  until  the  media- 
tion of  one  or  more  friendly  powers  shall  have  been  invited  by  one 
or  the  other  party. 

If  the  question  involved  concerns  a  state  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  may  appoint  a  judicial  officer  of  that  state  or 
territory  as  one  of  the  arbitrators.  Similarly,  Her  Majesty  may  ap- 
point a  colonial  judicial  officer  when  the  question  involves  one  of  her 
colonies. 

Territorial  daims  shall  include  all  claims  to  territory,  and  all 
other  claims  involving  questions  of  servitude,  rights  of  navigation, 
access  to  fisheries,  and  all  rights  and  interests  necessary  to  control 
the  enjoyment  of  either*s  territory. 

A  decision  shall  be  rendered  if  possible  within  three  months  of 
the  close  of  the  arguments. 

The  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  five  years  from  the  date  it  be- 
comes operative,  and  for  one  year  from  the  date  when  either  party 
shall  have  notified  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  it. 

The  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  president  and  the  queen. 

One  who  compares  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
the  various  ones  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  correspond- 
ence regarding  it,  will  observe  that  those  suggestions  were 
adopted  which  gave  arbitration  its  most  inclusive  scope. 
The  result  is  received  with  almost  universal  satisfac- 
tion. All  the  principal  papers  of  both  countries  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  patience,  the  zeal,  and  the 
ability  of  the  statesmanship  that  made  the  treaty.  Among 
members  of  congress  and  jurists,  the  purpose  of  the  treaty 
is  generally  commended.  It  is  believed  that,  although  the 
senate  may  delay  ratification,  it  will  ultimately  pass  favor- 
ably upon  it. 


•  I 
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THE  OTTOMAN  CRI8IS. 

Armenia. — During  the  miissucre  at  the  villuge  of 
Hasskeuy  tlie  Aineiican  mission  station  there  wiis  pillaged 
in  the  absentee  uf  the  missionaries.  A  demand  for  t2,U00 
indemnity  has  been  made  on  the  Turkish  government 
through  the  American  legation  at  the  Poite. 

In  January,  18%,  tlie  United  ytates  senate  called  on 
tlie  department  of  state  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  status  of  natu- 
ralized citizens  of  the  United  States, 
of     Armenian     birth,    in     Turkey: 
whether  they  were  allowed   to  visit 
their  families  in  that  country,  and 
whether  pass-ports  held  by  them  were 
j  recognized   by  the  Turkish   govero- 
L  ment;  also  whether  such  naturalized 
I  Armenians  resident  in  Turkey  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  country  to  visit 
the  United  States;  in  short,  whether 
American  citizens  of  Armenian  birth 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  as  subjects 
of  European  powers.     Secretary  Olney's  answer  was  that 
"on  several  occasions"  the  Porte  had  permitted  the  emi- 
gration of  the  families  of  such  expatriated  Armenians,  but 
that  the  Turkish  government  reserved  to  itself  a  "  discre- 
tionary power  "  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  such  families 
"  under  certain  conditions."   But  a  dispatch  from  Minister 
Terrell,  received  at  Washington  October  16,  announced  the 
abandonment  of  this  "discretionary  power"  by  the  Porte. 
The  department  of  state  announced  this  change  of  policy 
in  the  following  public  notice: 

"Secretary  Olney  is  in  rpreipt  of  a  telej^phic dispalcb  from  the 
United  Staten  ininioter  at  ConsiMitinople  to  tbe  effect  tbat  he  bas  at 
last  obtaiuetl  telegrapliic  orders  from  tbe  Turkish  governmeDt  to  per- 
mit tbe  departure  for  the  United  Stales,  with  safe  conduct  to  tbe  sea- 
ports, of  all  native  Armenian  women  and  children  whose  hasbands 
and  fatlieni  are  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

Peace  reigned  in  Armenia  during  the  quarter.  The 
snltan,  at  the  request  of  the  American  minister,  toward 
the  end  of  December,  ordereti  the  release  from  imprison- 
ment, of  nine  men,  naturalized  American  citizens,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  bearing  arms  against  the  Turkish 
government.  About  the  same  time  the  sultan  granted 
amnesty  to  2,01)0  Armenians  who  had  been  convicted  of 
crimes  either  against  persons  or  property,  or  who  were 
awaiting  trial  on  such  charges.     The  sentence  of  death 
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passed  upon  ninety  Armenians  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress :  further,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  liberated 
after  three  months  if  by  good  tehavior  they  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  auch  clemency. 

The  Arnieniaii  Church.— The  Armenian  Assembly, 
November  18,  chose  as  patriarch  of  their  national  (Arme- 
nian Gregorian)  church,  Maghaki  Ormanian,  giving  him 
forty-eight  votes,  and  only  ten  votes 
to  his  competitor,  the  acting  patriarch 
Bartholomeos,  who  was  the  choice  of 
thegovemment.  Since  August,  1896, 
when   the  patriarch    Izmirli&n   wiis 
compelled   uy   his    coreligionists   to 
abdicate   (p.  561),  Bartholomeos,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Porte  had  filled 
the  patriarchal  chair,  having  previ-T 
ousiy  been  bishop  of  Brusa.   The  sul-  '. 
tan  held  Bartholomeos   in  high  re- 
gard, and  favored  his  election. 

The  new  patriarch,  Ormanian,  on 
being  advised    of   his  election,  an-    ■AReHiLKKAKin  pahh*. 
nounced  his  policy  as  head   of  the   "■i"»'iie»T  of  thi  *!t>iK- 
Gregorian  Church  to  be  one  of  con-  ""iVl^btant™""]!!""" 
ciliation  vfith  honor.   His  efforts  will 
be  devoted  toward  healing  the  terrible  breach  separating 
the  Turks  from  the  Armenians,  The  Turks,  he  said,  are  the 
stones  of  which  the  grand  edifice  of  the  empire  is  built, 
and  the   Armenians   are   the  cement.     Of   liis  personal 
character  and  ability  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  writes: 

"In  Mgr.  Ormaoiaii  tbe  AnneDiang  have  found  a  singuUrlv 
efBcient  religious  leader.  No  one  can  charge  him  wilb  being  inHii 
enced  by  the  court.  He  scarcely  knows  a  member  of  the  court.  He 
ia  a  diplomatist— that  Ib  to  say,  an  adaptable  man.  He  is  tor  concili- 
ation, but  with  honor— that  is  to  say,  without  sacrificing  ton  urnch. 
He  has  around  him  a  council  of  men  of  sucb  position  and  strength 
as  no  patriarch  has  ever  had  before.  He  comes  into  power  at  a  time 
when  be  can  eiercise  mori-  good  inHuence,  and,  unless  promises  be 
broken,  meet  with  more  support  in  high  quarters,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors;  and  be  enters  office  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
one  of  his  litst  requests  will  be  an  amendinent  of  the  Sahmanatrou, 
or  Organic  law.  so  much  called  for.  and  that  bis  request  will  be 
granted.  Although,  he  savs.  'the  task  of  conciliation  ia  difficult.' 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  lie  can  accomplish  it  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  intrigues  against  him." 

lord  Rosebery  on   Intervention.— A  speech  by 

Lord  Rosebery  at  Edinburgh  early  in  October  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  effect  on  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
in  Great  Britiiin  toward  the  Armenian  cause. 
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While  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  country  stirred  by  the  events  taking 
place  in  Turkey,  he  felt  that  public  feeling  required  rather  guidance 
than  stimulus.  Isolated  intervention  by  Great  Britain  would  pre- 
cipitate a  European  war:  concerted  action  by  the  powers,  or,  if  not 
that,  then  action  by  such  of  the  powers  as  were  "  immediately  con- 
cerned," was  the  only  course  that  could  be  approved  by  political 
prudence.  The  action  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  in  the  case 
of  the  persecuted  dissenting  inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  has  often  been 
cited  as  a  glorious  precedent  which  British  statesmen  of  the  {present 
day  might  well  follow.  To  the  loud  popular  demand  for  something 
"  manly  and  downright,"  for  "an  hour  of  Cromwell  and  his  action,  * 
Lord  Rosebery  makes  this  answer:  . 

'*  But  how  did  Oliver  Cromwell  protect  these  people?  How  did  he 
save  these  people?  Did  he  bombard  anybody?  Did  he  declare  war  against 
anybody?  Did  he  take  isolated  action  against  anybody?  He  did  nothing 
of  these  things.  He  took  diplomatic  action.  He  knew,  as  we  know,  that 
he  could  not  with  a  fleet  reach  the  scene  of  the  outrages.  He  knew  that 
there  was  another  sovereign  who  could;  and  by  diplomatic  pressure  he 
induced  that  sovereign  to  take  action,  which  in  the  end  preserved  the 
lives  and  the  liberties  of  these  unhappy  people.  Well,  we  are  apparently 
each  of  us  worth  a  dozen  Crom wells  now.  We  all  know  something 
'  manlier '  or  '  finer  *  than  to  trust  to  the  concerted  action  of  the  powers 
of  Europe.  There  may  be  things  manlier,  and  there  may  be  things 
finer;  but  nothing  else,  I  venture  to  say,  for  dealing  with  the  future 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  either  safe  or  efficacious.'^ 

His  opposition  to  the  project  of  intervention  by  Eng- 
land was  very  emphatically  expressed.  It  would  oe  im- 
possible to  state  more  effectively  the  fragility  of  the  basis 
on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  precariously  rests: 

"  I  advocate  concerted  action  as  the  only  solid,  safe,  and  effectaal 
method  of  dealing  with  this  question.  I  deprecate  any  other  method 
as  both  futile  and  dangerous.  Against  any  other  which  may  imply 
the  solitary  intervention  of  England,  I  will  raise  my  voice  and  my 
strength  as  long  as  1  have  voice  and  strength  to  exert.  I  am  not  less 
haunted  than  you  are  by  the  horrors  of  Armenia,  by  the  horrors  that 
have  transformed  an  earthly  paradise  into  an  organized  heU.  For  all 
that,  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  away  with  those  horrors  by  adding 
to  them  a  horror  a  hundred-fold  greater.  We  are  a  great  nation  and 
a  just  nation;  but,  to  employ  the  fine  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  'we  do 
not  wield  the  sword  of  the  Almighty.'  It  is  not  ours  to  dispense  in 
this  world  universally  the  punishment  of  wrong  and  the  reward  of 
right.  We  have  to  balance,  as  it  were,  between  two  evils;  and  of  the 
two  I  cannot  balance  between  the  evil  of  Armenian  massacre  alone 
and  the  evil  of  Armenian  massacre  plus  European  war.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  certain  concord  that  reigns  over  the  aspect  of  Europe  at  this 
moment.  But  that  concord  is  chiefly  directed,  not  in  your  favor,  bat 
against  you.  Remember,  however  you  may  be  appeased  by  the  aspect 
of  Europe,  that  for  years  and  years  past  there  has  hung  like  a  sullen 
cloud  over  the  continent  the  murderous  spectre  of  that  conflict  of  the 
nations  for  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  been  standing  in  battle 
array.  A  little  thing  might  fall  out  and  call  down  that  storm;  and  I 
venture  to  warn  you  that  your  diplomacy  in  this  Ektstem  question 
must  be  cautious  as  well  as  straightforward  if  you  do  not  mean  to 
call  down  the  storm.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  to-morrow,  as  I  have 
been  told  before,  *  Xobody  wants  war.'     *  What  are  you  argfuing 
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against  in  arguing  against  war? '  It  is  not  so  much  what  you  want 
that  I  dread.  It  is  not  so  much  what  joa  say  that  I  dread.  It  is  not 
BO  mach  what  you  mean  that  I  dread.  But  it  is  where  your  language, 
if  it  has  any  logical  meaning  at  all,  will  irresistibly  land  you.  It  is 
then  against  a  solitary  and  feverish  intervention  in  the  East  that  I 
enter  my  deliberate  protest.  Some  persons,  some  guides  to  public 
opinion,  are  trying  to  work  up  in  this  country  the  sort  of  ecstasy 
which  precedes  war,  even  if  it  does  not  intend  war.  Against  that  I 
protest,  and  against  that  I  will  fight.  It  is  therefore  that  I  implore 
you  to  walk  warily  in  this  matter  and  to  weigh  well  in  the  interests 
of  yourselves,  your  children,  your  future,  on  behalf  of  the  welfare, 
the  prosperity,  nay,  and  the  safety,  of  the  empire  of  which  you  are 
so  proud,  to  pause  before  you  adopt  any  of  these  perilous  policies  of 
which  you  can  see  the  eloquent  commencement,  and  to  which  no  one 
living  can  see  the  catastrophe  or  the  end." 

The-day  before  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  had  resigned  his  leadership  of  the  liberal  party. 

Mr.  Gladstone  Still  for  Intervention.— On  Oc- 
tober 19  a  meeting  was  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  London, 
to  give  expression  to  English  sympathy  with  the  Arme- 
nians. The  bishop  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Edward  Stuart  Tal- 
bot, presided. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  was  read  in  which  he  declared  it  to 
be  "a  wild  paradox"  to  say  that  the  enforcement  of  British  treaty 
rights  in  stopping  the  systematic  massacres  in  Turkey  would  provoke 
hostility  from  the  powers.  It  would  be  abandoning  duty  and  pru- 
dence to  advertise  beforehand,  for  the  ears  of  "the  great  assassin." 
that  British  action  was  limited  to  what  the  most  backward  of  the  six 
powers  deemed  sufficient.  If  the  fundamental  distrust  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  belief  that  she  is  pursuing  a  selfish  policy  in  the  eastern^ 
Mediterranean  caused  some  of  the  powers  to  be  backward,  that  was 
a  matter  that  deserved  to  be  gravely  considered. 

The  ^^ Bancroft's"  Errand. — When  last  summer 
the  small  cruiser  Bancroft  of  the  United  States  navy  was 
sent  to  join  the  American  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
it  was  widely  published  and  generally  believed  that  the 
vessel's  mission  was  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  Bos- 
phorus,  should  the  Porte  refuse  peaceful  admission.  But 
the  BancrofCs  immediate  destination  was  Smyrna,  and, 
having  reached  that  port,  there  she  remained.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  she  was  still  at  Smyrna.  The  American  min- 
ister at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Terrell,  October  21,  gave 
official  contradiction  to  the  report  that  the  little  vessel 
was  to  "  force  the  Dardanelles  :  *' 

''The  report  is  too  ridiculous  for  serious  notice.  I  have  made 
no  application  for  the  entry  of  a  dispatch  boat  since  February  last. 
The  statement  that  I  withdrew  the  application  is  equally  unfounded. 
The  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States  are  perfectly 
cordial.  Not  a  single  one  of  our  citizens  was  sacrificed  during  the 
massacres;  and  it  is  not  possible  that  the  United  States  will  depart 
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from  their  traditional  policy  of  non-intervention  in  European  affairs 
by  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey." 

Armenian  Conspirators. — An  extraordinary,  not  to 
say  absolutely  incredible,  explanation  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  is  given  by  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  of  November  10.  No  authority  for 
the  story  is  named;  but  already  on  November  1,  in  the 
same  journal,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  an  American  artist, 
who  has  spent  several  years  in  Turkey,  had  given  a  like 
explanation.  The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the 
Herald,  Mr.  Whitman,  lays  the  blame  for  all  the  atroci- 
ties on  the  Huntschagist  society.  The  plan  of  the  Ilunt- 
schag  is  this: 

"  Provoke  the  Turks,"  says  tlie  society  to  its  members,  *'  so  that 
they  may  attack  you;  escape  if  you  can;  but  above  all  things  offer  no 
resistance.  If  you  die  you  will  be  a  martyr;  you  will  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europe."  But  though  the  members  were  to  let  them- 
selves be  killed  without  resistance,  they  were  never  to  harm  a  Turk. 
"  Every  Turk  you  kill  is  harm  you  do  to  the  cause." 

This  recalls  the  doings  of  the  Circumcelliones  of  the 
second  century — fanatic  sectaries  of  Northern  Africa, 
who  used  to  go  about  in  search  of  a  chance  of  martyrdom. 
But  no  one  has  ever  charged  the  canny  Armenians  with 
such  simplicity  of  devotion. 

The  society  also  labors  to  set  the  Turks  against  the 
American  and  European  missionaries.  The  missionaries, 
according  to  the  Herald's  unnamed  informant,  do  not  in- 
cite the  people  to  revolt;  but  the  Armenians,  whenever  op- 
portunity offered,  asserted  tliat  it  was  the  missionaries  that 
had  encouraged  them  to  rise  against  their  rulers. 

"  The  Turks,"  writes  the  Herald* s  correspondent,  '*  have  over  and 
over  a£^ain  asserted  that  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere  they  have  not 
been  the  aggressors,  but  that  the  Armenians  have  driven  the  people 
wild  by  their  methods,  and,  finally,  after  setting  fire  to  the  villages, 
retired  to  the  mountains,  and  there  met  death,  when  the  infuriated 
Kurds  came  upon  them,  without  resistance." 

To  this  view  of  the  methods  of  the  Armenian  revolu- 
tionists no  little  weight  is  given  by  a  report  of  Dr.  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  founder  of  Roberts  College,  to  the  United  States 
department  of  state.  The  Herald's  correspondent  calls 
the  document  in  one  place  a  *Metter,^'  in  another  a  *' re- 
port," and  gives  the  date  as  ''Lexington,  December  23, 
1893."  Why  Dr.  Hamlin  should  ^M^eport"  to  the  state 
department  is  not  apparent.  The  Herald's  other  inform- 
ant, Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith,  quotes  a  communication,  of 
purport  similar  to  that  of  this  **  report;"  but  this  com- 
munication is  mentioned  as  a  letter  to  the  Congregationah 
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ist  newspaper  of  Boston^  Mass.  In  the  so-called  report  oc- 
cur these  passages: 

**  An  Armenian  revolutionary  party  is  causing  great  evil  and  suf- 
fering to  missionary  work,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  a  secret  organiza- 
tion, and  is  managed  with  a  skill  and  deceit  which  are  known  only  in 
the  East.     «    ♦    » 

"In  Turkey  the  party  aims  to  excite  the  Turks  against  Protest- 
ant missionaries  and  Protestant  Armenians.  All  the  troubles  in  Mar- 
sovaQ  originated  in  their  movements.  They  are  cunning,  unprin- 
cipled, and  cruel.  They  terrorize  their  own  people  by  demanding 
contributions  of  money  under  threat  of  assassination — a  threat  whicu 
has  often  been  put  Into  execution. 

''Let  all  missionaries,  home  and  foreign,  denounce  the  move- 
ment. It  is  trying  to  enter  every  Sunday  school  and  deceive  and 
pervert  the  innocent  and  ignorant  into  supporters  of  this  craft.  We 
must  be  careful,  therefore,  that  in  befriending  the  Armenians  we  do 
nothing  that  can  be  construed  as  approval  of  this  movement,  which 
all  should  abhor.  While  yet  we  recognize  the  probability  that  some 
Armenians  in  this  country,  ignorant  of  the  real  objects  and  cruel  de- 
signs of  the  Huntschagists,  are  led  by  patriotism  to  join  with  them,« 
and  while  we  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenians  at 
home,  we  must  stand  aloof  from  any  such  desperate  attempts,  which 
contemplate  the  destruction  of  Protestant  missions,  churches,  schools, 
and  Bible  work,  involving  all  in  a  common  ruin  that  is  diligently  and 
craftily  sought.  Let  all  home  and  foreign  missionaries  beware  of  any 
alliance  with  or  countenance  of  the  Huntschagists." 

The  German  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  Lokalanzeiger,  of  Berlin,  expresses  with 
great  unreserve  his  judgment  of  the  Armenian  people. 

Their  demands  he  pronounces  '* unjustifiable  and  impracticable." 
The  Armenians  enjoy  great  freedom  of  belief  and  of  trade.  He  notes 
their  unscrupulous  manner  of  trading,  by  which  they  prosper  exceed- 
ingly. They  have  "no  regard  for  anything  or  anybody:"  they  are 
usurers,  and'  have  plundered  Turkey  for  centuries.  The  only  wrong 
done  by  the  Turks  was  in  the  manner  of  crushing  the  rebellion;  they 
did  not  discriminate  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  In  reality 
there  was  not  more  than  one  revolutionist  among  1,000  of  the  people. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  for  the  most  part  students  who  had  im- 
bibed revolutionary  ideas  at  Geneva. 

►  Armenia  in  the  French  Chamber.— The  Arme- 
nian situation  was  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  November  3.  M.  Denys,  deputy  for 
Cochin-China  (other  reports  say  M.  Cochin  of  the  Right) 
interpellated  the  government,  demanding  information  as  to 
"the  part  France  was  to  take  in  defense  of  the  Armenians — 
''a  race  whose  sufferings  were  without  a  parallel  in  history/' 
During  the  deputy's  recital  of  the  massacres  the  chamoer 
was  greatly  agitated. 

"The  whole  of  civilized  Europe,"  said  the  deputy,  'disinterested 
in  the  purification  of  Turkey,  and  France  has  a  right  to  convoke  her 
allies  and  all  Europe  to  undertake  the  task." 
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The  Count  de  Uun,  the  diBtinguiehed  leader  of  the 
Church  party,  decliired  that  sadder  even  than  the  Arme- 
nian atrocities  was  the  iuertia  with  which  Europe  tolerated 
such  outrages.     Though  the  massacres  of  August  'iS  iu 
Constantinople   were  perpetrated   "under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  officers  of  the  foreign  guardships  and  the  passengers 
on  hoard  the  French  steamer  Oirondel,  yet  the  authors  of 
the  atrocities  liad  goue  unpunished; 
— nay,  the  fomentera  of  the  outrages 
had  been  rewarded."  These  remarks 
were  heartily  approved  and  empha- 
sized by  other  deputies;  and  then  the 
minister   of  foreign    affairs,   M. 
Uanotaux,  made  reply  to  the  iuter- 
>  pellation. 

I  The    AnneDiul    morement,    he   B>id, 

[  woald  DQt  have  taksD  upon  itself  Buch  an 

t  iDleiiutr   If   conUet  with  Europe  hmd  nut 

*  '  itDbued  certain  Anneniana  with  a  desire  for 

independence.  The  excesses  of  the  Ottoman 

goTernment,  he  &aid,  had  tarniiibed  legiti- 

i£«T  Bar.  caiir  adtikkb  uiate  moliven  for  complainl,  and.  when  the 

or  -mm  sdltih.  question  asaumed  an  aitpert  of  gmse  inipor- 

tance.  England  undHD>tood  the  danger  of  acting  alone.     France  does 

not   foTgut   the   traditions  of  the  religious  protectorate   which   she 

exercised  in  the  Orient,  nor  the  boDde  which  unite  her  to  the  Ottoman 

empire;  but  she  must  proportion  her  effort  to  the  extent  of  all  tbe 

laxka  devolving  upon  her. 

The  socialist  deputy,  M.  Jaures,  replying  to  the  niin- 
iater,  aaid  that  the  admonitions  given  to  the  sultan  had 
no  effect.  M.  Ilanotaux's  remarks,  he  said,  left  the  whole 
(question  open,  lie  rebuked  the  minister  for  endeavor- 
iug  to  render  the  Armenians  alone  answerable  for  the 
troubles,  whereas  the  responsibility  was  shared  by  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  and  the  sultan. 

The  speech  of  M.  Hanotaui  appears  to  have  had  far 
greater  effect  abroad  than  at  home.  As  soon  as  the  aol- 
tan  had  received  a  telegraphic  report  of  it,  he  sent  a  sec- 
retarv  to  the  French  ambassador  for  some  explanation 
whicli  migl)t  quiet  tbe  alarm  which  M.  Hanotaux's  re- 
marks had  caused  at  the  Porte.  The  next  dav  the  Turk- 
ish ambassador  at  Paris  visited  the  forei]gn  office  and  in- 
formed M.  Ilanotaux  that  tlie  sultan  had  decided  upon  ef- 
fecting widespread  and  rwiical  reforms.  Among  the  prom- 
ises made  by  the  sultan  was  one  to  dismiss  the  Vali  of 
Diarbekr  for  the  share  he  took  in  the  disorders  there;  and 
this  promise  was  promptly  fulfilled.  Telegrams  were  sent  by 
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the  Porte  to  all  the  military  governors,  informing  them  that 
they  would  be  held  answerable  for  any  further  bloodshed. 
Lord  Salisbury  on  Intervention. — At  the  Guild- 
hall banquet  in  London,  November  9^  the  Marquis  of  Sal- 
isbury made  a  speech  setting  forth  the  arguments  against 
the  policy  of  isolated  action  against  the  Porte: 

If  sucU  action  were  to  be  taken  by  England,  conscription  would 
be  unavoidable.  Great  Britain,  he  said,  could  not  occupy  the  country 
with  an  army  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Only  by  concert  of  ac- 
tion between  the  six  great  powers  could  any  thing  be  done.  The  gov- 
ernment had  been  urged  by  John  Morley  and  others  to  abandon  its 
policy  of  the  past  and  renounce  certain  lands,  in  which  case  the  other 
powers  would  accept  England's  policy.  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  believe 
this.  In  any  event  he  saw  no  cause  to  abandon  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued,  or  to  relinquish  one  acre  of  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
British.  He  warmly  approved  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  M. 
Hanotaux's  speech  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies.  France,  he 
said,  would  not  try  to  baffle  the  action  of  the  European  concert;  as  for 
the  Triple  Alliance,  it  had  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the  British 
doctrines  regarding  the  Eastern  question.  Nor  was  there  necessary 
antagonism  between  England  and  Russia.  Such  an  idea  was  "a 
superstition  of  antiquated  diplomacy;"  and  there  was  good  ground 
for  believing  that  Russia  held  the  same  views.  He  would  not  say 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  concurring  in  any  scheme  to  exercise  force 
if  the  other  powers  agreed;  but  he  did  not  know  whether  the  use  of 
force  was  meditated  against  Turkey.  He  referred  to  the  latest  prom- 
ises of  reform  made  by  the  sultan,  and  said  that  the  future  alone 
could  determine  how  far  even  such  humble  promises  as  these  would 
be  realized.  He  hoped  the  powers  would  be  able  to  convince  Turkey 
that  she  was  drifting  in  the  current  toward  an  abyss,  and  that  they 
would  succeed  in  diverting  her  before  she  arrived  at  the  edge. 

The  Powers  to  the  Porte. — A  solution  of  Turkey's 
problems  was  offered  to  the  Porte  informally  by  M.  Neli- 
doff^  the  Russian  ambaspador^  December  19:  the  plan  had 
the  approval  of  the  ambassadors  of  some  of  the  powers, 
and  the  approval  of  the  rest  was  confidently  expected. 

It  proposes  a  reform  of  the  finances  and  a  reorganization  of  the 
administration  of  internal  affairs.  The  financial  scheme  involves  the 
revision  of  the  entire  Ottoman  debt  under  a  guarantee  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  signatory  to  the  agreement.  The  plan  also  contemplates 
the  full  control  of  the  powers  over  the  Turkish  revenues,  with  allot- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum  for  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy  and  for 
the  sultan's  privy  purse.  The  sultan's  ministers  are  to  be  appointed 
by  him,  but  the  appointments  are  to  be  subject  to  approval  or  veto  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  powers.  No  hint  is  given  of  any  resort  to 
force,  though  it  is  known  that  force  alone,  or  menace  of  force,  can  in< 
duce  the  sultan  to  come  to  terms. 

The  concurrence  of  Germany  with  the  powers  is  still 
in  much  doubt.  Unofficial  declarations  of  Germany's 
policy  go  to  show  that  she  is  still  firm  to  her  old  attitude, 
and  contends  that  the  sultan  must  not  be  threatened,  and 
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that  the  Turkish  empire  must  not  be  dismembered.  When 
informed  of  the  purpose  of  the  powers  to  enforce  the  plan 
of  reform  in  the  empire,  the  sultan  is  reported  to  have  an- 
swered: ''I  may  perhaps  be  the  last  of . the  kaliphs,  but 
I  will  never  be  a  second  khedive."  His  status,  however, 
is  a  thing  beyond  his  control;  and,  if  ever  the  powers  come 
to  agreement  about  his  affairs,  his  consent  will  hardly  be 
asked  whether  he  shall  be  kaliph  or  khedive. 

The  year,  however,  closed  with  the  prospect  of  united 
action  among  the  powers  still  remote,  and  no  probability 
apparent  that  any  one  or  any  two  or  three  of  them  would 
incur  the  awful  risk  attending  intervention. 

To  an  inquiry  of  Lord  Salisbury  as  to  the  attitude 
which  Italy  would  take  toward  intervention  in  Turkey  by 
France,  Russia,  and  England,  the  Italian  premier  replied, 
December  13,  that  his  government  would  co-operate  witli 
those  powers  should  they  decide  to  intervene.  A  like 
question  was  addressed  to  the  German  government;  but 
the  answer,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  not  made  pub- 
lic. It  was  believed  that  if  Italy  and  Austria  favorea  in- 
tervention, Germany  would  not  withhold  her  approval. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  at  Smyrna  was  re- 
duceij,  December  28,  to  two  vessels — the  Cincinnati,  a 
small  cruiser  and  the  little  Bancroft.  On  that  dav  Admiral 
Selfridge  departed  on  the  flagship  San  Francisco  for  Ge- 
noa, and  the  Minnesota  had  already  gone  to  Alexandretta, 
All  this  was  taken  to  indicate  an  improved  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Reported  Escape  of  ex-8ultaii  Miirad.— Murad  Y., 
deposed  sultan  of  Turkey,  who  has  been  kept  in  strict  con- 
finement since  1876,  was  reported,  December  12,  to  have 
made  his  escape.  But  the  rumor  was  false,  being  based  only 
on  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  prince  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  palace  of  Gheraganto  the  so-called  Malta 
Kiosk  in  the  grounds  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk.  The  transfer 
was  made  by  water  in  the  night;  and  though  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  against  discovery,  Murad  was  seen  as  he 
passed  in  his  caique  by  several  foreigners.  He  is  described 
as  looking  aged  and  haggard,  yet  not  without  some  trace  of 
majesty  of  mien.  His  partisans,  members  of  the  Young  Tur- 
key party,  now  declare  that  while  Murad  was  confined  in 
the  Cheragan  palace  they  contrived  to  maintain  communi- 
cation with  him  by  means  of  the  Taxim  water  supply. 
Letters  in  small  rubber  envelopes  were  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  were  carried  by  tlie  current  to  the  palace.  Murad's 
only  companion  is  his  wife,  a  woman  of  Belgian  birth. 
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The  Dervishes  Disheartened.— While  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  forces  were  resting  at  Dongola  (p.  «03)  prepara- 
tory  to  uuother  advance,  the  supportera   of  tho  khalifa 
were  deserting  his  standard  and  his  cause.     Many  power- 
ful sheiks  made  submission  to  the  Kgyptiati  government; 
even  the  ever-faitliful  tribe  of  the  Baggai-as  gave  signs  of 
wavering  in  their  allegiance;  and  two 
of    their  emirs  visited  Cairo  seeking 
termsofpacitication.  Tliocommander 
of  the  army.  Sir  Herbert  Kitciiener, 
w«a   in   England  in   the   middle  of 
November,  on  a  brief  fnrloiigh.     He 
represented  the  province  of  Dongola 
as  "perfectly  peaceable;"  the  people 
were  building  large  numbersof  water-  I 
wells;  and  the   area  of  land   under 
cultivation  was  greatly  increased.  But 
he  does  not  think  that  the  khalifa's  otxtsinavA  lead m  or 
power  is  "in  any  way  broken."     He-         the  dibVibhm. 
garding  the  next  move  of  li  is  army.  General  Kitchener  would 
say  only  that  the  advance  upon  Omdurman  is  not  likely  to 
be  undertaken  till  the  full  effect  of  Ihe  capture  of  Dongola 
upon  the  dervishes  is  known.  The  discipline  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  was  "  perfect: "  not  one  case  of  insubordination 
occurred  during  the  campaign,  and  the  men  were  ever 
eager  to  go  on.    The  public  journals  during  the  campaign 
reported  a  very  great  mortality  among  the  troops  (p.  603); 
but  General  Kitchener  says  that  the  health  of  the  men, 
setting  aside  cholera,  was  "better  than  if  they  had  been" 
in  barracks:  calculated  on  an  average  of  eight  years,  the 
mortality  was  four  per  1.000  less." 

On  to  Omdurmaiu— That  the  Egyptian  army  in  its 
next  campaign  will  have  for  its  objective  point  Omdur- 
man, is  not  doubted.  But  how  is  the  cost  of  the  war  to  be 
defrayed?  Also,  will  certain  European  powers  look  pas- 
sively on  while  England  confirms  and  enlarges  her  foot- 
hold in  the  Nile  lands?  The  money  will  be  supplied  by 
England,  and  will  not  come  in  any  part  out  of  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  public  debt  commission.  The  12,500,000  ad- 
vanced at  the  beginning  of  the  war  out  of  that  fund,  was 
ordered,  by  a  judgment  of  the  mixed  tribunal  at  Cairo,  to 
be  paid  back  by  the  Egyptian  government;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December  Great  Britain  advanced  to  the  Egyp- 
tian treasury  a  sum  sufficient  to  refund  the  loan  with  in- 
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tereet.  The  attitude  of  France  toward  England  in  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  is  one  of  distrust,  or  even  hostility.  Of 
public  opinion  in  France,  Mr.  Ernest  V'izetelly,  in  the 
Wealminster  Oazette,  reports  that  it  is  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  continuance  of  British  power  on  the  Nile: 


purpose  of  driving  Englandoat  of  Egypt." 
On  the  other  hand  the  press  of 
Germany  views  with  satisfaction  the 
actual  and  prospective  results  of 
British  conquest  The  Hamburg 
Nackrichten  eipresees  the  views  of 
the  Oerman  press  in  general  when 
it  says: 

"For  the  sake  ot  onr  coloolee  and  oar 

.   commercMl  iotoreata  we  must  insiat  that 

.  the  Suei  canal  remain  neutral.     We  need 

.   the  canal  for  quick  oommunicatlon.   But  if 

its    neutrality   were    guaranteed    hj    the 

powers,  Uermany  migut  not  object  if  the 

■LATIN  rA>Ha.  BK-ArsD       sultan's  territorial  sazerainty  were  trans- 

nmvE  OF  THi  KHjLir*.      ferred  to  another  goTemment.     If  England 

NOW  WITH  Axaiji-EovrTUK   and  KuSHiacanie tOBu  undentandlngoD thls 

KipiniTtoN.  iloint.  Oerman;  would  be  little  perturbed; 

but  France  may  not  altjigether  like  it." 

British  opinion  is  of  course  favorable  to  the  designs  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  government  in  Egypt;  it  finds  temperate 
expression  in  an  address  delivered  by  Lord.  Charles  Beree- 
ford  at  the  Constitutional  Club  in  liondon: 

"  The  time  bas  come  for  as  troUR',  clear,  but  courteona  declantinas 
that  circumstances  liave  altered  our  polirj,  and  that  we  intend  to  re- 
main in  the  country."  He  would  have  the  advance  on  Kbartoum 
and  tbo  reconquest  of  the  tinudan  made  the  work  of  British  or  Indiao 
troops,  and  the  expense  met  frankly  by  the  British  treasury. 

Mr.  Henry  M,  Stanley  forms  this  naive  judgment  of 
British  public  opinion: 

"  The  great  majority  of  Englishmen  think  that  Hahdism  once 
destroyed  on  the  White  Nile,  its  barbarous  adherents  driven  back 
into  tlie  desert,  and  the  navigable  waters  protected  by  gunbnnts, 
Egyptian  authority  will  be  so  well  re  established  that  the  decision  of 
our  government  to  withdraw  will  be  accepted  as  a  wise  one." 

And  while  the  European  powers  and  peoples  are  de- 
livering judgment  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  land  of 
the  Nile,  it  is  well  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves.  Now.  it  appears  that  there  exists  in  Egypt  a 
"national  patriotic  party;'' and  Mustafa  Kamel,  said  to 
be  its  bead,  iu  November  visited  Constantinople  in   his 
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party's  interest.  While  there  he  represented  his  country- 
men as  being  ''all  without  exception  discontented  with 
the  British  occupation/'  Being  asked  the  grounds  of  this 
discontent^  he  first  made  this  general  reply,  and  then 
descended  to  particulars: 

"We  Egyptians  wish  to  be  rid  of  British  mle,  firstly,  because  it 
is  our  daty  as  a  nation  full  of  vitality,  knowing  its  rights  toward 
itself,  and  even  toward  the  holy  fatherland.  Next,  because  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  ruins  Egypt  morally  and  materially." 

ITALY  AND  ABYSSINIA. 

The  Italian  Prisoners.— Replying  to  a  personal  let- 
ter from  the  Pope,  who  asked  for  the  return  of  the  Italian 
prisoners  (p.  606),  King  Menelek  wrote  to  His  Holiness  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  that  though,  like  the  Pope,  he 
could  **  weep  for  the  many  innocent  victims  of  the  cruel 
war,'*  unhappily  his  strong  desire  to  show  pity  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  Italian  government,  which  still  con- 
tinued its  hostile  attitude.  The  treaty  negotiated  in  Sep- 
tember (p.  606)  seems  not  to  have  been  ratified  till  Oc- 
tober 26.  Then  all  the  prisoners  were  liberated ;  but  the 
Italian  government  undertakes  to  pay  for  their  sustenance 
during  captivity.  The  following  provision  of  the  treaty 
is  specially  significant: 

"Until  the  definitive  delimitation  of  the  frontier  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment engages  not  to  cede  territory  to  any  other  power;  and  if 
it  shoald  spontaneously  wish  to  abandon  any  portion  of  its  territory, 
this  would  return  to  Ethiopian  rule." 

In  this  provision  is  seen  the  hand  of  Menelek's  ''great 
and  good  friend,'^  the  Russian  czar,  who  takes  care  that 
none  of  the  territory  lately  occupied  by  Italy  shall  be 
ceded  to  a  certain  European  power  whose  interests  in  that 
part  of  Africa  conflict  with  those  of  Russia  and  her  ally, 
France.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Menelek  tele- 
graphed the  intelligence  both  to.  France  and  to  Russia. 
Those  two  powers,  besides  checkmating  England  in  the 
treaty,  contrived  also  to  do  a  great  favor  to  Italy  by  pro- 
curing the  liberation  of  the  prisoners;  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  their  intervention  they  have  given  Italy  to  see  that 
she  has  friends  outside  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  who  might 
be  of  service  to  her  on  occasion. 

Eracnation  of  Erythrea. — The  Rome  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  reveals  the  existence  of  a  curious 
state  of  mind  among  the  members  of  the  Italian  cabinet. 
So  far  from  being  inclined  toward  a  rapprochement  to 
the  I)ual  AUi^^nce  by  the  friendly  action  of  Russia  and 
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France,  Italy  is  reported  to  be  contemplating  retirement 
from  her  African  colony,  lest  she  should  appear  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  those  two  powers. 

''Apart  from  all  questioDs  of  finance,*' says  this  correspondent, 
*'  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  dependence  on  France  or  Russia  for  the 
tranquillity  of  her  frontiers  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  per- 
suade Italians  that  withdrawal  from  Africa  means  the  increase  of  in- 
fluence in  Europe." 

A  journal  published  in  Home  takes  the  following 
cheerful  view  of  the  outcome  of  Italy's  martial  adventures 
in  Africa.  The  journal  is  called  Don  Chiscioite,  or  in 
English  Mark  Tapley. 

"  All  things  considered,  the  end  of  this  unhappy  war  is  satisfac- 
tory. It  is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  defeated  people 
lose  so  little.  Our  frontiers  remain  as  before;  the  treaty  of  Uccialli 
(pp.  74,  326),  which  really  caused  the  war,  is  abrogated;  but  as  Abys- 
sinia never  recognized  our  protectorate,  Italy  loses  nothing.  VTe 
came  out  of  the  affair  with  honor;  the  attempt  to  conquer  Abyssinia 
has  not  resulted  in  a  material  loss  to  our  position.  The  prisoners  will 
soon  be  on  their  way  home;  and,  with  their  arrival,  we  can  forget 
this  episode  of  our  national  history." 

THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

The  sessions  of  the  commission  of  arbitration  on  claims 
for  damages  arising  out  of  illegal  seizures  of  sealing  vessels 
in  Bering  sea  prior  to  a  close-season  arrangement,  began 
at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  in  the  middle  of  November.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  is  whether  or  not  the  Canadian 
sealers  whose  veesels  were  seized  in  Bering  sea  and  the 
North  Atlantic  by  the  United  States  authorities  during 
the  period  1886-90,  or  who  were  prevented  from  pursuing 
their  occupation,  are  entitled  to  compensation;  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent.  It  is  stated  that  twenty-six  claims  have 
been  filed,  aggregating  $542,169.26,  including  claims  for 
vessels,  personal  claims,  claims  by  the  mates,  and  costs  in 
the  W.  P,  Sayioard  case  (Vol.  1,  pp,  89,  217,  474),  besides 
interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent. 

The  counsel  for  the  United  States  include  Hon.  Don 
M.  Dickinson,  postmaster-general  in  President  Cleveland's 
first  administration,  Robert  Lansing,  and  Charles  B. 
Warren  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  while  the  British  counsel  in- 
clude Hon.  P.  Peters,  Q.  C.,  premier  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  F.  L.  Beique,  Q.  C,  of  Montreal,  Que.,  Sir  Charles 
Hibbert  Tupper,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  and  E.  V.  Bod  well  of 
Victoria. 
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Diplomatically,  tlie  close  of  the  year  1896  contrasts  re- 
markaoly  with  that  of  1895.  A  year  a^o  clouds  of  threat- 
ening portent  for  the  peace  of  the  world  hung  over  Vene- 
zuela, South  Africa,  and  Armenia;  but  now  the-  general 
outlook  excites  little  apprehension  even  where  interests 
have  been  most  deeply  affected  by  actual  developments. 

The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  undergone  some 
adjustment  during  the 
twelvemonth.     By  far " 
the  most  important  de- 
velo])ments  of  the  year 
have  been: 

1.  The  conSnnalion  of 
the  polilical  supremacy  OD 
the  continent,  ot  ibe  Duftl 
AlliUDce.  UDder  the  leader. 
Hhipnt Kus8ia;3.  England's 
mocliticttlioD  of  her  tradi' 
tional  policy  toward  the 
Muscovite  empire,  her  em- 
ergence from  the  "splendid 
isolation  "  of  ayear  a^.  and 
her  evident  tendency  toward 
closer  relations  with  the 
poirersof  the  Dual  Alliance, 
which  hsK  given  ri.'^  to 
brightening  hopes  that  even 
the  complications  of  the 
Ottoman  question  will  ere 
long  be  amicably  settled  by 
agreement  of  the  powers  for 
some  positive  form  of  coer- 
cion upon  the  sullan  guaran- 
teeing the  treaty  rights  of 
his  Christian  nuhjecta. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  pub-         "on.  doh  h.  dickinbon  of  hicuisan, 
licly  stigmatined  an  an  an-       i.e'uinu  cwnhel  ur  th<  tniteu  sxiTra 
tiquated  prejudice  the    eefohi:  the  heihno  ska  clahs  cohhibbiok. 
notion   that    there   is   any   essential  hostility   of   feeling  or   policy 
between   England   and   Russia;   and  a   recent   exchange  of  fnendlv 
notes  between  London  and  Paris,  coupled  with  a  cessation  of  French 
criticism   of  the   Anglo  Egyptian  expedition   up  the   Nile,  and  the 
sudden   demand   of  papers   like  the   Paris   Tempa  for  "as  complete 
rappi-achfwriil  aa  possible  with  England,"  indicate  that  the  French, 
deeply  as  they  resent  the  Egyptian  occupation,  have  found  it  more  to 
their  interest  to  he  England's  friends  than  her  foes. 

France  and  Hussia  in  co-opration  and  practically  in  a 
position  to  control  the  destinies  of  both  the  Near  and  the 
Far  Kast;  England  leaning  toward  the  eBtablishment  of 
working  relations  with  the  two  powers;  the  Triple  AUi- 
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ance  shaken  to  some  extent  by  the  "revelations"  of  Prince 
Bismarck  (see  below^;  and  Germany  apparently  reduced 
to  something  like  tlie  isolation  of  England  during  the 
Transvaal  crisis  of  a  year  ago^these  are  the  most  striking 
features. of  the  ever-shifting  diplomatic  situation  on  the 
continent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Russia  is  the  centre  of 
controlling  influence;  France  follows  her  lead;  and  English 
public  opinion  seems  to  look  upon  an  understanding  with 
those  two  powers  as  the  only  practicable  method  of  escap- 
ing from  virtual  impotence,  in  the  face  of  the  European 
concert,  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question.  It 
is  not  now,  and  may  never  be,  known,  to  what  extent  this 
prospect  of  better  understanding  between  England  and 
Kussia  on  the  Turkish  question,  is  due  to  the  recent  visit 
of  the  czar  and  czarina  to  the  British  court  (p.  608). 

For  the  time  being,  however,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
anv  radical  departure  by  Russia  from  the  lines  of  foreign 
policy  laid  down  by  the  late  Prince  Lobanof  Rostovski  (pp. 
610,  765).  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  policy  of  the  em- 
pire for  some  time  to  come  will  be  tentative;  and  this  will  im- 
ply a  continuation  of  Russia's  protection  of  the  sultan,  and 
her  absolute  rejection  of  all  proposals  for  European  inter- 
ference in  Turkey.  In  proof  of  this,  may  be  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  a  scheme  for  the  adjustment  of  Turkish 
finances  was  recently  rejected  by  Russia  even  though  it 
was  submitted  by  the  French  foreign  minister. 

The  Czar  in  France. — The  climax  of  scenic  splendor 
and  popular  enthusiasm  that  marked  every  stage  of  the 
tour  of  the  Russian  imperial  couple  begun  in  August 
(p.  607),  was  reached  in  t  nince. 

After  visiting  the  courts  of  Austria,  Hermany,  and  Denmark, 
their  inajasties  visited  Queen  Victoria  at  Bahnoral  castle,  September 
22.  On  October  5.  accompanied  by  the  Channel  squadron  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  they  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  Eng.  About  fifteen  miles  off 
the  French  coast,  they  were  met  by  the  French  fleet,  which  escorted 
them  into  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg.  There  they  were  met  by  Presi- 
dent Faure  and  other  high  officials.  Numerous  presentations  followed; 
also  an  inspection  of  the  French  squadron.  After  an  official  banquet 
in  the  evening,  at  which  the  czar  and  President  Faure  toasted  each 
other  in  cordial  but  guarded  terms,  the  imperial  i>arty  started  for 
Paris,  where  they  arrived  the  following  morning.  October  6  to 
9  was  spent  in  a  constant  round  of  gorgeous  festivities  and  official 
ceremonials  marked  by  such  a  display  of  pageantry  and  enthusiasm  of 
popular  excitement  as  had  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  in- 
ternational festivals.  Among  the  special  features  worthy  of  mention 
were:  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Exhibition  brid^^e — 
Pont  Alexandre  TIL;  the  appropriation  of  200,000  francs  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  for  the  poor  instead  of  for  free  wine  as  had  been  the 
custom  on  other  similar  occasions;  and  the  great  military  review  at 
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Chalons,  which  gave  the  ezar  an  opportunity  to  compare  French 
soldiers  with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria,  whom  he  had  recently 
seen.  The  fStes  during  the  five  days  of  their  majesties'  stay  in 
France,  are  estimated  to  have  cost  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
francs.  On  leaving  France  (Oct.  9),  the  czar  and  czarina  went  to 
Darmstadt  for  a  brief  visit  with  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Hesse,  intending  also  to  visit  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany  at 
Friedrichshof  before  returning  home. 

This  was  the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  the  Third 
Republic  twenty-five  years  ago  that  France  had  received  as 
her  guest  a  great  European  potentate.  The  wild  enthusi- 
asm of  the  popular  welcome  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive of  any  returning  desire  for  monarchy.  Between 
autocratic  Russia  and  a  country  so  firmly  committed  to  re- 
publicanism as  France,  there  can  hardly  be  any  sympathy 
of  institutional  ideals.  The  popular  excitement  would  be 
in  part  explained  by  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  French 
temperament;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  in  the  czar^s  visit  to 
Pans,  Frenchmen  saw  an  ostentatious  political  demonstra- 
tion. They  saw  in  it  a  proof  to  the  world  that  the 
entente  of  France  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  his- 
tory was  now  not  only  an  acknowledged  but  a  demonstrated 
fact;  that  France  had  now  fully  emerged  from  the  long 
period  of  isolation  and  humiliation  which  began  with  the 
peace  of  Frankfurt,  and  had  at  last  recovered  her  appro- 

Sriate  rank  among  the  great  family  of  European  powers, 
ust  what  France,  in  the  long  run,  mav  have  to  pay  for 
the  support  which  she  receives  from  the  great  Slav  em- 
pire, the  future  course  of  history  alone  can  reveal.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  Russia  would  countenance  a  war  of 
aggression  for  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  But  in 
the  meantime,  the  understanding  with  Russia  undoubt- 
edly gives  to  France  an  influence  in  the  counsels  of 
Europe  which  she  would  not  otherwise  enjoy. 

Bismarck's  Revelations. — A  profound  sensation  was 
caused  throughout  Europe  by  the  appearance,  October  24, 
in  the  Hamburg  NacJirichten,  of  certain  *  *  re velations '' 
signed  by  "A  German  Statesman ''  (presumably  Prince  Bis- 
marck). Their  tendency  is  directly  to  impair  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  indirectly  to  show  that  all  diplomacy  may 
be  suspected  as  a  hollow  sham.  If  the  most  sacred  treaty 
pledges  of  friendship  cannot  prevent  counter-plotting 
against  each  other  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  bind  together,  what  faith  at  all  can  be  put  in 
any  treaties  or  alliances,  and  what  can  be  relied  on  in  po- 
litical emergencies  except  the  brute  forces  of  armies  and 
fleets?  The  following  extract  contains  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  '* revelations:^' 
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Up  to  1890  both  empires,  Germany  and  Russia,  were  f ullj  agreed 
that  if  one  of  them  were  attacked  the  other  should  remain  benevo- 
lentlj  neutral — that  if,  for  instance,  Germany  were  attacked  by 
France,  Russia's  benevolent  neutrality  was  to  be  counted  on,  and 
Germany's  in  the  event  of  Russia  being  assailed  without  provocation. 
After  Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  this  understanding  was  not  re- 
newed; and,  if  we  are  well  informed  regarding  the  course  of  events 
in  Berlin,  it  was  not  Russia  which,  annoyed  at  the  change  of  chancel- 
lors, refused  io  continue  this  mutual  assurance.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  willing  to  renew  it,  but  C'ount  von  C'aprivi  declined.  Owing  to 
CV)unt  von  Caprivi's  European  and  Polish  policies,  not  to  mention  any 
other  considerations,  Russia  was  constrained,  despite  her  greatness,  to 
think  of  the  future.  In  the  Crimean  war,  Russia  saw  all  the  other 
great  powers— France,  England,  and  Italy — arrayed  against  her  in 
the  field;  Austria  threatening  to  join  them  unless  she  made  definite 
concessions;  and  Prussia,  the  last  of  the  Russophile  great  powers,  re- 
strained only  by  strenuous  efforts  from  completing  tne  European  co- 
alition. We  will  not  say  that  the  recurrence  of  the  complication  is 
probable;  but  we  find  it  perfectly  intelligible  that  even  so  powerful 
and  invulnerable  a  state  as  Russia  should  say  "We  must  try  to  keep 
one  sure  ally  for  ourselves  in  Europe."  Thus  the  first  aflBliation  be- 
tween Russian  absolutism  and  the  French  republic  were  brought  about, 
in  our  opinion,  exclusively  by  Count  von  Caprivi's  mistakes,  which 
have  forced  Russia  to  take  out  in  France  that  insurance  against  inter- 
national politics  which  every  prudent  statesman  of  the  great  powers 
likes  to  have  at  command. 

In  other  words: 

Between  1884  and  1890  a  secret  treaty  existed  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  binding  each  to  remain  in  "benevolent  neutrality "  in 
case  the  other  were  attacked  by  a  third  power.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  directed  against  France  and  Austria.  Thus,  if  France  attacked 
(ilermany  to  wreak  vengeance  for  the  Terrible  Year,  Russia  was  to 
give  no  aid  to  France;  and  if  Austria  attacked  Russia,  Germany  was 
)>ound  to  remain  aloof  from  Austria.  In  1890  the  treaty  was  to  have 
been  renewed  for  another  six  years;  but  at  this  juncture  the  chancel- 
lor crisis  occurred,  and  Count  von  Caprivi  informed  Count  SchouvalofF 
that  (iermany  could  no  longer  pursue  such  a  complicated  policy  and 
would  confine  herself  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  this  attitude  of  Germany,  accentuated  by  the  simultane- 
ous adoption  of  a  more  friendly  policy  toward  England  and  the  Ger- 
man Poles,  that  caused  Russia  to  enter  into  her  present  relations  with 
France. 

These  words  imply  an  impeachment  of  Germany's 
good  faith  under  the  fiismarckian  regime.  They  created 
a  painful  impression  at  Vienna,  and  aroused  intense  indig- 
nation in  official  circles  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  as 
calculated  to  disturb  peace  by  spreading  a  spirit  of  suspi- 
cion and  unrest.  All  the  time  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress for  this  secret  treaty,  and  through  all  its  period  of 
life,  Germany  was  also  bound  to  Austria- Hungary  by  a 
close  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  (formed  in  1879)  with 
special  reference  to  resistance  of  Russian  encroachments 
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in  southeastern  Europe.  This  alliance  of  1879  between 
Germany  and  Austria  was  the  basis  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Italy  being  subsequently  enlisted  as  a  counterpoise  to 
France  in  case  of  a  possible  Franco-Russian  combination. 

Either  Germany  acted  with  duplicity,  and  Russia  with 
perfidy  (for  there  was  also  a  "revelation**  of  a  deliberate 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Alexander  II.  to  invade  Austria 
if  he  could  count  on  Germany's  neutrality  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Three  Emperors*  League  — the  Dreikatser- 
bwid — was  in  force),  or  the  threefold  coalitions  which  have 
for  a  generation  bf en  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  struc- 
ture of  European  peace  are  discredited. 

On  this  delicate  subject  the  German  government  has 
vouchsafed  no  reply  beyond  a  semi-official  paragraph  in 
the  Imperial  Oazeite,  taking  the  high  ground  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  give  no  explanation  of  matters  touching  the 
'*  strictest  secrets  of  state  ** — neither  denying  nor  acknowl- 
edging them.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  present  Ger- 
man emperor  bad  no  hand  in  the  intrigue,  if  there  were 
intrigue.  Also,  that  a  general  doubt  is  entertained  re- 
garding the  veracity  of  the  details  of  the  statements.  That 
a  secret  understanding  with  Russia  existed  and  disap- 
peared, is  about  the  only  declaration  that  seems  to  bear 
full  scrutiny.  That  an  entente  cordiale  between  Germany 
and  Russia  continued  up  to  the  end  of  the  Bismarck  regtme, 
is  confuted  by  facts  of  history  well  known  to  all. 

Bismarck's  motives  in  fathering  these  *' revelations  ' 
are  a  matter  of  conjecture.  By  some  they  have  been  at- 
tributed to  mere  jealousy  of  his  successors  in  office  and 
passionate  resentment  at  his  enforced  retirement.  By 
others  it  is  suppose<l  that  the  ex-chancellor  seeks  to  cause 
mutual  distrust  between  France  and  Russia,  whose  alli- 
ance is  coming  to  dominate  the  European  situation. 
The  most  plausible  explanation,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
Bismarck,  noting  the  decline  in  German  power  and  pres- 
tige in  Europe  in  the  face  of  the  rising  influence  of  Rus- 
sia, seeks  to  discredit  the  whole  foreign  policy  pursued  by 
Germany  since  his  own  retirement,  and  to  protest  against 
diplomatic  methods  which  are  in  his  opinion  shortsighted 
and  unpractical. 
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THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 
Chinese-Japanese   Commereial    Relations.— The 

commercial  treaty  recently  concluded  between  Japan  and 
China  was  finally  ratified  about  October  1. 

It  is  framed  on  tlie  lines  of  the  existing  treaties  between  China 
and  Western  powers,  but  it  now  provides  that  no  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting tariff  on  imports  may  be  demanded  for  ten  years.  The  Japanese 
I  obtain  jurisdiction  over  their  people  in  China;  but  Chinese  in  Japan 
'  are  to  be  subject  to  Japanese  jurisdiction.  One  article  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses  at  all  the  treaty  ports;  but 
the  treaty  is  silent  on  the  very  important  subject  of  the  taxation  to 
be  levied  by^he  Chinese  on  goods  makinfactured  by  foreigners  at  the 
treaty  ports  under  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki.  The  treaty  of  Simo- 
noeeki  provided  that  such  manufactures  should  pay  no  higher  inter- 
nal impost  than  goods  imported. 

On  the  hist  mentioned  point,  light  was  thrown  by  a 
statement  from  United  States  Minister  Denby  at  Pekin^  to 
the  effect  that  on  October  16  the  Japanese  government 
had  formally  renounced  that  part  of  clause  4,  article  6,  of 
the  treaty  of  Simonoseki  which  provided  that  all  articles 
manufactured  by  Japanese  subjects  in  China  should^  in  re- 
spect to  inland  transit  and  internal  taxes,  etc.,  and  also  in 
respect  to  warehousing  facilities  in  the  interior  of  China, 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  merchandise  imported  by 
Japanese  subjects  into  China  (Vol.  5,  pp.  304,  556). 

For  many  years  China  had  denied  to  foreigners  the  right 
to  import  machinery  into  the  empire  and  to  engage  in  man- 
ufacture there;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Japan, 
she  assented  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  which  secured  to 
the  Japanese  subjects  in  China  the  right  te  manufacture  on 
the  same  footing  as  Cliinese  subjects.  This  privilege  at  the 
same  time  was  extended  to  Western  powers  through  the 
"  most- favored-nation "  clause  in  their  existing  treaties 
with  China;  and  it  was  thouhgt  that  German  and  English 
manufacturers  would  enter  China  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Now,  however,  the  old  condition  of  things  is  re- 
stored. Japan's  motive  in  removing  the  privilege  she  had 
secured  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  consideration 
that  the  concession  had  proved  to  be  of  comparatively 
little  value  to  her  people,  and  that  it  might  be  wise,  by 
this  act  of  courtesy,  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  causes 
of  friction  between  herself  and  her  quondam  antagonist. 

A  Rnsso-Chinese  Railway.— The  czar  has  given  his 
sanction  to  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway  Company,  which  is  to  construct  and 
work  a  railway  on  Chinese  soil  in  connection  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway. 
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The  shareholders  are  to  be  exclusively  Russians  and  Chinese. 
The  line  is  to  be  completed  in  six  years;  capital  5»000,000  paper 
roubles.  It  was  mainly  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  this  rail- 
way that  the  Russo-Chinese  bank  was  recently  founded.  Its  capital 
of  £1,000,000  sterling  was  largely  subflcribed  in  France. 

The  total  distance  of  the  Manchurian  railway  will  be  1,280  miles, 
of  which  946  will  pass  through  Chinese  territory.  It  will  be  842 
miles  shorter  than  if  built  within  the  Russian  border,  and  at  most  400 
miles  southward  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  better  climate  and 
more  productive  soil.  The  Chinese  government  may  either  purchaFe 
the  railway  after  thirty-six  years  or  take  possession  without  payment 
at  the  end  of  eighty  years.  The  concession  to  the  company  includeH 
commercial  and  industrial  undertakings,  the  workings  of  coal  mines, 
etc.  Goods  in  transit  over  the  line  will  be  free  from  all  Chinese 
taxes.  Merchandise  imported  by  the  railway  into  China  from  Russia 
or  vice  versa  will  pay  one- third  less  than  the  import  or  export  duties 
levied  at  the  Chinese  sea  ports.  The  railway  is  to  be  guanled  by  the 
company'^  own  police  force. 

Korea* — Russian  inflaence  is  dominant  in  the  Korean 
peninsula;  but  the  exact  political  status  o(  the  kingdom  is 
still  apparently  incapable  of  definition  by  outside  ob- 
servers. Rumors  and  counter-rumors  fill  the  air.  The  re- 
ported establishment  of  a  joint  protectorate  by  Japan  and 
Russia  (p.  612)  was  contradicted  by  dispatches  in  October. 
It  is  possible  that  light  may  soon  be  thrown  upon  the 
situation. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

A  recently  published  article  by  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
M.  P.,  entitled  **  The  Story  of  the  Development  of  Africa^" 
contains  the  following  timely  and  interesting  information 
regarding  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean powers  in  the  dark  continent  during  the  last  decade: 

"Within  the  last  ten  years  France  has  acquired  of  equatorial 
Africa  about  300,000  .square  miles,  in  which  there  are  now  800  Euro- 
peans; Germany  400,000  square  miles;  Italy  547,000  square  miles;  and 
Portugal  has  now  a  defined  territory  extending  over  710,000  square 
miles.  France,  moreover,  has  been  active  farther  north,  in  the  Sahara 
and  in  West  Africa,  and  claims  right  over  1,600,000  square  miles, 
while  Germany,  in  southwest  Africa  and  the  Cameroons,  asserts  her 
rule  over  540,000  square  miles."  England  was  the  last  European 
power  to  engage  in  the  rush  for  African  territory.  Her  efforts  for 
some  years  after  the  Berlin  conference  of  1885,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kon^  Free  State,  had  been  confined  to  reserv- 
ing spheres  of  influence  rather  than  to  violent  annexation,  and  to 
moderating  the  passion  for  African  land  manifested  by  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  If  any  power  had  the  moral  right  to  interfere  with 
this  fierce  lust  for  annexation,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  after  policing 
the  African  coasts  for  over  half  a  century,  exploring  the  interior,  and 
establishing  Christian  missions  in  East  Africa,  Nyassa  I^and,  and 
Uganda,  England  was  fairly  entitled  to  it.  Between  1886  and  1890 
Englishmen  succeeded  in  forming  the  famous  South  Africa  Company^ 
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the  African  Lakes  Company,  and  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Ck>mpan7.  The  Rojal  Niger  Company  had  obtained  a  charter  in  1886; 
and  in  October,  1889,  a  somewhat  similar  one  was  granted  to  the 
South  Africa  Company,  with  administrative  power  over  750,000  square 
miles.  In  1801  it  absorbed  the  African  Lakes  Company;  and  thus 
British  Central  Africa,  with  500,000  square  miles,  was  formed.  To 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  was  given  authority  over  700,000 
square  miles.  By  placing  these  statistics  in  a  tabular  form  the  reader 
mav  best  see  the  subdivision  which  has  taken  place  since  February 
25,*  1885: 

EITROPEAN  ACQUISITIONS.  1885-96. 

Sq.  MO«i. 

To  the  Konffo  State,  by  consent  of  the  powers 900.000 

France  annexed 1,900,000 

(iermany 940,000 

Italy 647.000 

Portujral 710,000 

Great  Britain- 
South  Africa  Company 77iO.O0O 

British  Central  Africa 500.00U 

British  East  Africa 700,000 

Total ^     6,947.000 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Italo-Tunisian  Treaty.— An  incident  IndicatiFe  of 
the  improved  relations  between  France  and  Italy  under 
the  administration  of  Premier  di  Rudini^  the  successor  of 
Signor  Crispi,  was  the  signing,  about  September  30,  of  a 
treaty  between  France  and  Italy,  whereby  Italy  virtually 
recognizes  Tunis  as  a  French  dependency.  The  Boman 
Opiiiione,  an  Italian  government  organ,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  treaty  is  only  a  prelude  to  "more 
important  events"  and  to  the  "improvement  of  the  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  two  countries." 

Italian  foreign  policy  is  evidently  undergoing  some 
change — witness  Abyssinia,  and  now  Tunis,  as  well  as  the 
persistent  though  as  yet  unfounded  rumors  of  the  altered 
attitude  of  Italian  public  opinion  toward  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. By  the  present  treaty  Italy  abandons  a  long- 
. cherished  grievance;  she  accepts  the  situation  in  North 
Africa  created  by  the  establishment  of  the  French  protec- 
torate, although  she  has  about  20,000  subjects  in  Tunis  to 
France's  10,000;  and  she  paves  the  way  for  an  ending 
of  that  economic  war  which  has  been  waged  for  years  be- 
tween her  and  France,  and  whicli,  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
her  enormous  military  expenditures,  has  been  a  cause  of 
the  present  financial  and  industrial  depression  of  the 
kiugaom. 

There  is  no  evidence  forthcoming,  however,  that  Italy's 
formal  obligations  to  the  powers  of  central  Europe  have 
undergone  any  change.     The  new  treaty,  from  a  political 
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point  of  view,  is  to  be  taken  as  merely  indicating  the 
growth  of  a  better  sentiment  amon^  Italians  in  regard  to 
the  French  republic,  which  mkj  have  far-reaching  in- 
fluence in  the  unknown  emergencies  of  the  future. 

There  is  now  only  one  obstacle  to  the  complete,  formal 
annexation  of  Tunis  to  the  French  dominions.  That 
obstacle  is  England,  the  only  important  power  that  has 
not  yet  come  to  an  understanding  with  France  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  British  government  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  abandon  its  position  without  receiving  some  valuable 
quid  pro  quo,  either  in  Egypt,  or  Newfoundland,  or  Indo- 
China. 

Italy  and  Brazil. — About  the  middle  of  November  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  Italy  and  Brazil 
(p.  012),  was  reached. 

BrazU,  it  is  stated,  will  pay  a  fixed  sum  (4,000  contos)  in  liquida- 
tion of  all  claims  of  Italy,  except  those  which  arose  from  outrages 
upon  Italian  subiects  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catharina, 
which  will  be  submitted  to  a  mixed  arbitration  committee.  Italy 
promises  to  remove  her  consul  at  Sao  Paulo,  Signor  Brichanteaux, 
who  led  a  demonstration  during  the  recent  troubles  in  that  city. 
Italians  will  also  again  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Brazil. 

Colombia  and  Costa  Rica. — Another  victory  for  the 
principle  of  arbitration  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  at 
Bogota,  early  in  November,  by  which  Costa  Rica  and 
Colombia  agreed  to  submit  the  disputed  question  of  their 
boundary  to  the  arbitration  of  the  president  of  France,  or, 
failing  him,  of  President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  or  again,  if  both 
these  men  declined  to  act,  of  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. The  history  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  dispute,  are  indicated  as 
follows: 

On  Secretary  Bayard's  advice,  during  President  Cleveland's  first 
administration,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  Spain  for  decision, 
that  country  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  drawing  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Colombia.  The  Spanish  government,  while  ac- 
ceding to  the  request,  deferred  taking  up  the  Costa  Rica  case  until  it 
could  complete  the  Venezuelan-Colombian  boundary  case.  During  the 
delay,  it  appears,  Colombia  made  grants  in  the  disputed  territory  to  a 
New  Jersey  company  and  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  In  the  re- 
sulting friction,  Colombia  asserted  that  the  time  within  which  Spain 
should  have  acted  on  the  boundary  question  had  expired,  and  in  1891 
she  withdrew  from  the  treaty.  Two  years  ago  Secretary  Gresham 
urged  both  countries  to  submit  the  matter  to  impartial  adjudication; 
and  from  negotiations  then  begun  the  present  treaty  of  Bogota  is  the 
outcome. 

Costa  Rica  claims  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  the  island 
of  Escudo  de  Veragua  and  the  River  Chiriqui,  inclusive,  and  on  the 
Pacific  as  far  as  Burica  point.     Colombia  claims  north  to  Correta 
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point  on  tlie  Atlantic,  and  to  the  River  Golfito  on  the  Pacific.     Tlie 
United  States  has  large  interests  in  this  territory. 

Colombia  and  Nicaragua. — At  the  close  of  the  year 
a  sharp  tension  had  apparently  developed  in  the  relations 
of  Colombia  and  Nicaragua  over  their  respective  terri- 
torial claims  to  the  Mosquito  coast  and  Corn  Island^  the 
latter  a  valuable  strategic  point  lying  about  thirty-six 
miles  out  at  sea,  and  commanding  the  Atlantic  entrance 
to  the  various  proposed  trans-isthmian  canals. 

Late  in  November  a  rumor  was  spread  that  Colombia  was  con- 
templating a  military  occupation  of  Com  Island.  President  Zelaya 
of  Nicaragua  promptly  sent  detachments  of  troops  instructed  to 
maintain  the  sovereign  rights  of  Nicaragua;  and  Colombia  was 
warned,  diplomatically  and  through  the  press,  that  an  attempt  on  her 
part  to  seize  Com  Island  might  lead  to  a  warlike  combination  of 
Salvador  and  Honduras  in  support  of  Nicaragua  against  her — ^these 
three  republics  being  now  affiliated  as  sister  members  of  the  Greater 
Republic  of  Central  America.  No  further  developments  had  occurred 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  said  that  Colombia's  contemplated  move  was  in  response  to 
a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Corn  Island,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  them  by  Nicaragua,  especially  the 
tax  of  $6  a  gallon  on  liquor. 

Until  the  fifties  CV)rn  Island  was  in  the  possession  of  Colombia, 
but  was  ceded  to  King  George  of  the  Mosquito  reservation,  on  oondi 
tion,  Colombia  claims,  that  it  should  be  returned  when  ever  requested. 
In  1889,  when  it  was  reported  that  Colombia  was  about  to  retake  the 
island,  Nicaragua  sent  an  armed  force  to  protect  it.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  by  Colombia;  and  in  1890  Nicaragua  took  formal, 
undisturbed  possession. 

Miscellaneous. — The  relations  of  England  and  Li- 
beria have  recently  been  strained  as  the  result  of  outrages 
bv  Liberians  on  British  subjects  from  Sierra  Leone.  The 
chief  source  of  trouble  seems  to  be  the  importation  of 
cheap  Kroo  labor  from  the  British  colony.  In  November, 
Colonel  Cardew,  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  under  threat 
of  landing  an  armed  force  from  the  two  British  warships 
which  accompanied  him,  and  of  seizing  the  customs 
house,  forced  Liberia  to  pay  $1,000  as  indemnity  for  out- 
rages upon  British  subjects  at  Grand  Bassa. 

Several  instances  of  British  vessels  being  fired  upon  by 
the  one  gunboat  which  constitutes  the  navy  of  Liberia^ 
have  since  been  reported. 

On  December  30  the  Swiss  federal  council  announced 
its  decision  as  arbitrator  of  the  claim  of  the  French  mer- 
chant and  ship-owner,  M.  Fabiani,  against  Venezuela. 

The  claim,  amounting  to  56.000,000  francs,  was  based  on  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  received  during  the  administration  of  President 
Blanco.     The  award  simply  recognizes  the  fact  that  justice  was 
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denied  to  Fabian  i,  and  fixes  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  bim  by 
Venezaela  at  4,846,656  francs. 

The  decision  solves  many  points  affecting  the  rights  of  nations, 
private  and  international  rights,  and  A^ives  exhaustive  explanations 
thereon.  The  document,  it  w  expected,  will  be  of  the  higiiest  order 
of  international  value. 


V..^  jB  ^-. 
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QUR  record  of  developments  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign which  closed  November  3  will  be  found  else- 
where under  the  heading  *'  The  November  Elections,"  with 
detailed  tabulated  statement  of  the  vote  by  states  (p. 781). 

Problems  Still  Unsettled. — There  are  still  unsolved 
many  grave  problems  which  neither  this  election,  nor  in 
fact  "any  single  election,  can  finally  dispose  of;  and  the 
general  rejoicing  of  the  victors  in  the  recent  contest  is 
tempered  by  doiiotful  misgivings  over  these  still  unsettled 
questions. 

Silver  Agitation  to  be  Continued. — Although  some  of 
the  representative  organs  of  the  South  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  silver  agitation  had  now  better  be  abandoned 
in  view  of  the  decisive  verdict  rendered  at  the  polls,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  leading  champions  of  the  tempo- 
rarily lost  cause  take  this  hopeless  view  of  the  situation. 
On  November  6,  Mr.  Bryan,  the  defeated  silver  candidate 
for  president,  issued  a  rallying  cry  to  the  bimetallists  of 
the  United  States  not  to  give  up  the  struggle.     Said  he: 

**  The  friends  of  bimetallism  have  not  been  vanquished;  they 
have  simply  been  overcome.  They  believe  that  the  gold  standard  is 
a  conspiracy  of  the  money  changers  against  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race;  and,  until  convinced  of  their  error,  they  will  continue  the  warfare 
tigainst  it.  *  *  *  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  administration  and 
its  supporters,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  money -loaners  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  spite  of  the  coercion  practiced  by  corporate  employers,  in 
spite  of  trusts  and  syndicates,  in  spite  of  an  enormous  republican  cam- 
paign fund,  and  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  a  hostile  daily  press,  bi- 
metallism has  almost  triumphed  in  its  first  great  fight.  The  loss  of 
a  few  states — and  that,  too,  by  very  small  pluralities — ^has  defeated 
bimetallism  for  the  present;  but  bimetallism  emerges  from  the  con- 
test stronger  than  it  was  four  months  ago.    *    *    * 

**  In  the  face  of  an  enemy  rejoicing  in  its  victory,  let  the  roll  be 
called  for  the  next  engagement,  and  urge  all  friends  of  bimetallism  to 
renew  their  allegiance  to  the  cause.  If  we  are  right,  as  I  believe  we 
are,  we  shall  yet  triumph.     Until  convinced  of  his  error,  let  each  ad- 
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vocate  of  bimetallism  continue  the  work.  Let  all  silver  clubs  retain 
their  organization,  hold  regular  meetings,  and  circulate  literature. 
Our  opponents  have  succeed^  in  this  campaign  and  must  now  put  their 
theories  to  the  test.  Instead  of  talking  mysteriouslj  about  *  sound- 
money/  and  *an  honest  dollar/  they  must  now  elaborate  and  defend 
a  financial  system.  Every  step  taken  by  them  should  be  publiclj 
considered  by  the  silver  clubs.  Our  cause  has  prospered  most  where 
the  money  question  has  been  longest  discussed  among  the  people. 
During  the  next  four  years  it  will  1^  studied  all  over  this  nation  even 
more  than  it  has  been  studied  in  the  past. 

**The  year  1900  is  not  far  away.  Before  that  year  arrives  interna- 
tional bimetallism  will  cease  to  deceive;  before  that  year  arrives  those 
who  have  called  themselves  gold-standard  democrats  will  become  bi- 
metallists  and  be  with  us,  or  they  will  become  republicans  and  be 
open  enemies;  before  that  year  arrives  trusts  will  have  convinced 
Ktill  more  people  that  a  trust  is  a  menace  to  private  welfare  and  pub- 
lic safety;  before  that  year  arrives  the  evil  effects  of  a  gold  standard 
will  be  even  more  evident  than  they  are  now,  and  the  people,  then 
ready  to  demand  an  American  financial  policy  for  the  American 
people,  will  join  with  us  in  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16 
to  1  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation. " 

The  Knights  of  Labor,  also,  following  action  taken  in 
convention  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  second  week  in  No- 
vember, have  announced  their  determination  to  continue 
their  fight  for  the  enactment  of  the  principles  of  the  Chi- 
cago platform  into  law,  b^  beginning  *'  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation and  organization  m  every  congressional  district  in 
the  United  States. '^  The  report  of  their  executive  com- 
mittee says: 

"  At  last  the  time  has  come  when  the  lines  of  battle  are  fairly 
drawn  between  the  laborers  of  America  on  the  one  hand  and  their 
implacable  enemies,  the  money  kings  and  their  minions,  on  the  other." 
The  report  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  late  election  has  shown  that 
"six  millions  of  American  voters  have  arrayed  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  principles  so  long  upheld  by  the  Knights  of  Labor; "  and 
that  "at  least  two  millions  more  would  have  done  likewise  but  for 
the  frightful  forces  of  money  and  coercion  used  in  this  campaign  by 
the  plutocrats." 

Even  in  the  halls  of  congress,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
silver  republicans  in  both  houses,  to  maintain  a  distinct 
organization;  and  the  strength  of  the  silver  wing  in  the 
senate  is  such  as  to  render  futile  iUl  attempts  in  the  pres- 
ent congress  (tlie  54th)  at  even  temporary  tariff  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  the  treasury  in  its  present  emergency  aris- 
ing from  deficiency  of  revenue.  And  even  in  the  65th 
congress  the  constitution  of  the  senate  leaves  the  question 
of  republican  strength  so  much  in  doubt  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  tariff  legislation  except  upon  some  concession  to  the 
demands  of  silver  may  well  be  questioned. 
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War  on  the  Greenbacks, — But,  besides  the  prospect  of 
;ODtinned  agitation  for  free-silver  coinage,  there  are  other 
/phases  of  the  currency  problem  urgently  calling  for  settle- 
/nent.  What  legislation  in  the  way  of  currency  reform 
should  congress  enact?  How,  if  at  all,  should  it  arrange 
for  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks?  How  are  we  to  ob- 
tain an  elastic  currency?  What  changes  are  to  be  made  in 
the  relations  of  the  government  with  the  banks?  That 
there  is  great  need  for  reform  in  our  monetary  system  no 
one  denies.  Some  of  the  trouble,  with  a  hint  as  to  a  pos- 
sible method  of  removal,  is  found  in  the  following  passage 
from  Secretary  Carlisle's  annual  report: 

**So  long  as  the  United  States  notes  remain  in  circulation,  ques- 
tions as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  their  redemption,  and  as  to  the 
means  of  procuring  and  maintaining  a  coin  reserve  for  that  purpose, 
will  be  made  political  issues;  and  so  long  as  these  questions  remain  in 
politics,  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  currency  must  be 
more  or  less  disturbed.  Even  if  the  agitation  of  these  questions  af- 
fected only  the  value  of  United  States  notes,  the  consequences  would 
be  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  a  demand  for  their  permanent  retire- 
ment; but  the  character  of  our  currency  is  such  that  whatever  creates 
a  doubt  or  suspicion  concerning  their  prompt  redemption  in  gold,  on 
presentation,  necessarily  impairs  confidence  in  the  whole  volume  of 
our  circulation,  and  inflicts  much  greater  injury  upon  the  public  than 
could  possibly  result  from  the  failure  of  ordinary  banking  insti- 
tutions to  redeem  their  paper.  Every  menace  to  the  gold  reserve, 
and  every  manifestation  of  a  formidable  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  redemption  of  our  notes  otherwise  than  in  gold  coin,  at  once 
alarms  the  whole  business  community,  depresses  trade  and  industry, 
and  impairs  the  value  of  our  public  and  private  becurities  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world." 

The  Indianapolis  Movement. — A  strong  movement  has 
already  been  begun  with  a  view  to  give  direction  and 
strength  to  public  opinion  in  favor  of  taking  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  banking  business,  and  to  form  an  organi- 
zation to  work  for  that  end.  The  centre  of  this  move- 
ment, significantly  enough,  is  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  the  birth-place  of  the  national  democratic  party 
(p.  549);  and  the  prime  leader  of  the  newspaper  agi- 
tation, aside  from  the  financial  journals,  which  have  long 
been  practically  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks,  is  the  Indianapolis  Neics,  Fol- 
lowing a  suggestion  of  this  paper,  the  Indianapolis  Board 
of  Trade  on  November  18  took  definite  steps  to  inaugurate 
a  currency-reform  movement  in  the  central  West.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  inviting  the  boards  of  trade  of  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  and  other  cities  of  the  central  West,  to 
send  delegates  to  a  preliminary  conference  in  Indianapolis 
on  December  1,  1896,  to  prepare  for  a  larger  convention. 
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On  December  1  the  conference  assembled,  being  at- 
tended by  repreeentatives  of  the  boards  of  trade,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  similar  commerciHl  bodies  of  Chicago, 
III.;  at.  Louie,  Mo.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  LoniBvilie,  Ky.;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  and  Toledo,  0.;  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.;  and  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Ex-Governor  Stannard  of  Migsoiiri,  was 
made  permanent  chair- 
"■  man;  and  Secretary 
Smith  of  the  Indiana- 
polis Board  of  Trade, 
permanent  secretary. 
The  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  clearly 
and  briefly  set  forth  in 
the  following  words  of 
President  Adams  of  the 
Indianapolis  Board  of 
Trade,  who  called  the 
gathering  to  order: 

"  Between  tbs  lines  of 
tbe  returna  ot  (be  recent 
election  there  is  bIiowii  b 
pronoDDced  public  aenti- 
ment  favoring  currencr  re- 
fnnn  and  a  removai  <A 
wlialever  detects  ma?  ap- 
pear  in    the    preaeDt   car- 
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ed  when  the 
government  must  either  dis- 
continue the  banking;  biud- 
nnss,  with  itsexpen^veand 
BON.  limn  a.  THi-unriK  or  hedhii-ka,         complicated  system,    or  go 
aii-L'Bi,i('AN  CHiTiu  STATED  .HEMniH.         '"^  It  oD  »  bro«der,  better 
defined,  and  more  compre- 
hensive scale. 

"Todeterminethe  best  course  lo  puraueand apply  remedial  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  the  great  nation  with  a  sound,  unifonn,  and 
elastic  currency,  whether  it  be  ^Id.  silver,  or  paper.  Is  the  para- 
mount question  which  will  claim  the  best  thoug-ht  and  busmenjadg- 
ment  of  the  conference." 

The  result  of  the  convention  was  the  issuance  of  a  call 
for  "a  non-partisan  convention  "  to  meet  in  Indianapolis 
on  January  12,  1897,  to  be  composed  of  representative 
business  men  chosen  from  boards  of  trade  or  other  similar 
bodies  in  cities  of  not  less  than  8,000  inhabitant*  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1890.  The  number  of  delegates  will 
vary,  running  from  one,  in  the  case  of  cities  of  from  8,000 
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to  10,000  iahabitante,  to  twenty  for  citiea  of  1,000,000  or 
over.  Aa  stated  in  the  call,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
coQTention  is  that  of 

"CooHideriDg  and  suggestiDg  such  legislBtion  as  may,  in  tLeir 
jadgmeat,  be  Decassary  to  place  tlie  currency  sygtein  of  the  couutrj' 
apon  a  soiiad  and  permanent  baais." 

It  is  in  times  of  depression  that  the  resources  of  na- 
tions, as  of  corporations 
and  individuals,  are  put 
to  the  severest  teste. 
The  era  of  general  de- 
pression which  be^an 
with  the  great  Barmg 
collapse  ill  1890,  was 
presently  marked  by 
an  intrenchment  upon 
the  United  States  gold 
reserve.  During  1891 
and  1892  this  reserve 
fell  rapidly;  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  meas- 
ures of  replenishinz  be- 
came necessary.  Theee 
have  had  to  be  repeated 
since;  and  enormous 
bond  Bales,  while  they 
have  saved  the  public 
credit,  have  added  to 
the  public  debt,  with- 
out iu  the  least  degree 
removing  the  danger  of 

a  recurrence  of  the     hoh.  mpHCK  ■.  thiti or  CAuroRKu. 
troubles  which   always        dmociutk- unitbb  KTiTassiiiiTuR. 
attend  a  threatened  depreciation  of  the  currency — com- 
mercial and  industrial  stagnation — troubles  which  are  felt 
most  by  those  who  arc  least  equipped  for  a  struggle  with 
harder  conditious  of  life  and  loss  of  earning  power. 

The  questions  of  how  the  necessary  revenues  are  to  be 
raised,  how  trusts  or  corporations  are  to  be  prevented  from 
encroaching  on  the  normal  rights  of  citizens,  how  the 
spread  of  socialistic  ideas  is  to  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  civic  health — these  also  are  some  of  the 
problems  which  the  election  of  1896  has  left  for  future 
solution.  As  regards  the  tariff,  we  note  below,  under  the 
heading  "  The  I*ifty-fourth  Congress,"  the  futile  attempt 
made  at  this  winter's  session  to  pass  the  Dingley  bill.     All 
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hope  of  tariff  legislation  during  the  present  congress  was 
practically  extinguished  by  President  Cleveland's  declara- 
tions on  that  topic  in  his  annual  message. 

As  regards  socialism,  there  are  not  a  few  who  think 
that  the  recent  election  has  done  more  than  any  previous 
contest  to  force  the  question  of  plutocracy  to  the  front. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  socialistic  ideas  have  within  recent 
years  colored  the  proceedings  of  legislative  bodies  in  all 
countries;  and  this  cult,  whatever  else  it  involves,  implies 
a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  social  fabric.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  the  development  of 
all  social  and  economic  phenomena  a  ]ar?e  part  is  played 
by  human  sentiments  and  human  ideals.  Of  these  there  is 
not  yet  a  science:  the  laws  of  their  operations  have  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  formulae:  they  are  as  subtle  and  as  elusive 
of  observation  and  control  as  the  meteors  that  fly  between 
the  worlds.  This  is  why  the  views  of  the  political  philoso- 
phers are  so  divergent,  and  why  the  predictions  of  eco- 
nomic speculators  are  so  often  being  confounded  by  the 
facts  of  fulfilment.  The  truth  is  that  neither  the  election 
of  1896  nor  any  election  can  forever  dispose  of  the  silver 
issue  or  of  any  other  social  or  economic  question.  The 
most  it  can  do  is  to  make  a  contribution  (perhaps  the 
best  in  the  circumstances)  to  meet  our  ever  changing  con- 
ditions and  needs.  As  regards  the  health  and  stability  of 
our  body  politi(%  we  may  Took  for  more  from  the  gradual 
spread  of  popular  education,  the  growth  of  political  and 
moral  enlightenment  among  the  masses,  and  the  creation 
of  noble  ideals — all  of  which  fit  us  to  cope  with  emer- 
gencies as  they  arise — than  from  any  measure  which  any 
member  or  committee  of  the  house  or  senate  **in  congress 
assembled '' can  draft.  The  laws  of  a  nation  cannot  rise 
above  the  commonly  entertjiined  ideals  which  are  their 
inspiration,  any  more  than  a  stream  can  rise  above  its 
source. 

The  National  Democrats. — The  organization  of  the 
national  democratic  party  is  to  be  maintained,  and  efforts 
made  to  increase  its  membership  and  extend  it  into  states 
where  it  had  no  footing  in  the  recent  campaign.  Hon.  W. 
1).  Bynum  of  Indiana  continues  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  \fith  headquarters  in  New  York  city.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  party  to  make  no  alliance  with  the 
republican  organization.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  reunite 
the  two  wings  of  the  democratic  party. 

International  BimetalliRm. — The  election  of  Mr. 
McKinley  was  a  victory  for  tlie  principle  of  international 
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as  diBtinguished  from  national  bimetallism.  One  of  the 
planks  of  the  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis  ^p.  258) 
pledges  the  republican  party  to  seek,  by  co-operation  with 
other  countries,  to  promote  the  remonetization  of  silver. 
Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado  is  now  in  Europe,  presumably 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  for  the  convoking  of 
another  international  conference. 

A  bill  has  been  drafted  by  a  committee  of  the  senate  republican 
caucus,  authorizinff  the  president  to  appoint  delegates  to  such  a  con- 
ference whenever  ne  shall  see  fit  to  call  one,  or  when  he  sees  fit  to 
respond  to  a  call  from  abroad,  and  providing  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  delegates. 

THE  FIFTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS. 

The  second  session  of  the  54th  congress  began  Decem- 
ber 7.  Although  interesting  as  the  annual  assembling  of 
the  national  lawmakers,  yet  it  was  but  the  continuance  of 
the  congress  which  had  been  in  session  until  the  previous 
June  (p.  354),  and  was  not,  therefore,  marked  by  any  of 
the  exciting  features  of  organization,  choice  of  a  speaker, 
etc.,  which  are  incident  to  the  assembling  of  a  new  congress. 
The  organization  was  the  same  as  at  the  first  session,  with 
Speaker  Keed  in  the  chair  of  the  house,  Vice-President 
Stevenson  in  the  chair  of  the  senate,  and  the  same  standing 
committees  and  ofUcers  of  both  houses  as  at  the  former  ses- 
sion. During  the  recess,  however,  a  notable  death  had  oc- 
curred, namely,  that  of  Ex-Speaker  Charles  F.  Crisp  of 
Georgia  (see  Necrology),  who  had  been  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  democratic  side  of  the  house.  Soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  session,  his  place  was  filled  at  a  special  election  in  the 
third  Georgia  district,  by  the  election  of  his  son,  Charles 
F.  Crisp,  Jr.,  as  his  successor;  and  the  latter  has  since  taken 
his  seat  in  the  house. 

The  opening  day  of  the  session  drew  the  usual  large 
crowd  to  the  capitol.     There  was  no  business  performed, 
however,  beyond  notifying  the  president  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  was  in  session;  whereupon' 
the  president  sent  to  congress  his  annual  message. 

The  President's  Message.— The  most  eagerlv 
awaited  portions  of  the  document,  which  contained  in  all 
about  18,000  words,  were  Mr.  Cleveland's  declarations  on 
the  subject  of  Cuba,  which  we  have  already  outlined 
(p.  804).  In  this  portion  of  the  message,  as  in  fact 
throughout  the  whole  treatment  of  affairs  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  a  conservative  spirit  prevails.  The  presi- 
dent's language  in  speaking  of  our  relations  with  Spain  is 
dignified,  yet  reveals  ^  moderate  and  conciliatory  spirit. 
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A  Urge  part  of  the  message  ib  aa  eipoeition  of  the  present  state 
of  the  baaiuess  of  the  various  depaKmeDta  of  the  DBtioEiai  gorera- 
msDt.  On  the  snbject  of  currency,  the  president's  recammendttions 
ave.  In  a  word,  to  retire  the  g'reenbacks  and  provide  for  ao  eipaosion 
of  national  bank  note  circulation;  uid.  as  re^rds  the  tariff,  the  presi- 
dent's words  llDpl;  that  legislation  altering  the  ilatut  quo  of  oar 
foreign  relations  would  be  UDwixe.  The  following  are  io  the  main  bis 
dedaratioDa  on  theee  two  important  Hubjacts  of  tariff  and  currency: 

"This  statute  [the  preeent 
-,  UrfD  law]  took  eBtBt  on  the 
«th  dar  ot  Aunit.  imt.  VTbml- 
ever  mar  be  Its  sboruomlnm 

reforni.  It  mnit  be  oonoeded 
that  It,  baa  opened  the  way  lo 
a  freer  and  yreaier  eichu^ 
of  vommoditke  between  us 
and  other  oouiitries.  aod  tbna 
rurniahed  a  wider  market  for 
oar  products  and  nuDnfao- 
lures.  •  *  •  Those  who  Iq- 
sIbI  that  theDOBtlonur  people 
of  articles  uomiOK  to  th«n 
fromabmad  lor  tbeJr  Deedful 
usa  ihould  only  be  increased 
throusb  tariff  chargea  to  an 


arUofn' 


bejoDd  the  ne- 


profltable  opportuDltlni.  mnat 
aineo  that  our  tariff  laws  are 
primarily  Jutlfled  ai  ■onroes 
"' toenattle  the  gov- 


emmenlto  meet  tba  neceaearjr 
expenses  of  Its  milDtenanoe, 
CoTulderedu  to  ItasuOelener 

In  this  aspect,  the  preeeut  law 

DHrriD  aTATK  mHATOH  (mL«KB|.  ofH8™«llon.1t  hasjrlelded 

lhanwMteoelv«l(mm  tariff  duties  In  thepreoedl^mr.  Th^^^v^l^ 
len.  a  deflclt  between  our  retelpt-  and  eipendllures  of  a  little  more  than  taoactl 
WO.  *  *  •  1  believe  our  present  tariff  law.  It  allowed  a  fair  oDDorunlu 
win  .In  the  n«(r  future  yield  a  revenue  whiob.  with  reas^iWy  i^i^i^  2- 
ill  overcome  iJl  dotlolenoles.  In  the  meautlnie  no  deOdt  that  ha» 
??''.??.'''r'.?*^.«"''i'r  or  disturb  us.    To  meet  anv  ntKh  defldL 


of  S100.0in.OI».  a 


peudituref,  will 

oTfurred.  ormaj' oo<:ur,  nee«  eni'itp  oi ,. 

wehavelnthelreasurv,  inaddltl™ioaicold 

morethan  »I2S.«IO.OOO  applk-able  t.i  the  payment  of  the  eipennn 

emnienl.    The  govBrnmont  thus  applylni  a  surplus  fortunately  !n 

lothopaymeutof  expenses  not  met  by  Its  ourrent  m™™™  i.'^^, 

likened  to  ■  man  IIvIor  I 

croaclilni;  on  his  prinflpni. 


raof 


peace  and  safety 
celled.    Thi"n^ 


er  that « 


idert  fro 


iDOurring  debt  or 

'  revenuee  naturs 
flnsnclal  metbod 
lo  ssaured  flnaocl 


pon  which  frold 


laurv  are  withdrawn  innu  t-ircmanon  ana  can- 
las  been  heretofore  reoommended.  by  their  ei- 
»^.B.,.  ^       .        .  'r'lKelowrateoflntHresl.orbytbelrredemp- 

with  the  procMda  of  such  bends.  Even  If  only  the  Cnlt«i  States  not£ 
.^utrn  as  aresnlwckH  were  thus  n-tlred.  It  Is  probable  that  the  trearary  notes 
issued  hi  payment  of  silver  oeriiacaira  under  (he  act  of  July  H,  I8«^  now  piS 
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in  Kold  when  demanded,  would  not  create  much  disturbance,  as  they  might, 
from  time  to  time,  when  received  In  the  treasury  by  redemption  in  gold  or 
otherwise,  be  gradually  and  prudently  replaced  by  silver  coin.  This  plan  of 
issuing  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  redemption  certainly  appears  to  be  the  most 
effective  and  direct  path  to  the  needed  reform.  In  default  of  this,  however, 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  currency  obligations  redeemable  in 
gold,  whenever  so  redeemed,  should  be  cancelled  instead  of  being  reissued.  This 
operation  would  be  a  slow  remedy,  but  it  would  improve  present  conditions. 

'"National  banks  should  redeem  their  own  notes.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  Issue  circulation  to  the  par  value  of  bonds  deposited  as  security  for  its  re- 
demption, and  the  tax  on  their  circulation  should  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent. 

^*  In  considering  projects  for  the  retirement  of  United  States  notes  and 
treasury  notes  issued  under  the  law  of  ItiOO,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
placed  too  much  stress  upon  the  danger  of  contracting  the  currency,  and  have 
calculated  too  little  upon  the  gold  that  would  be  added  to  our  drculation  if  in- 
vited to  us  by  better  and  safer  financial  methods.  It  is  not  so  much  a  contrac- 
tion of  our  currency  that  should  be  avoided  as  Its  unequal  distribution. 

**This  might  be  obviated  and  anv  fear  of  harmful  contraction  at  the  same 
time  removed  by  allov^ing  the  organization  of  smaller  banks  and  In  less  popu- 
lous communities  than  are  now  permitted,  and  also  authorizing  existing 
banks  to  establish  branches  In  small  communities  under  proper  restrictions. 

**The  entire  case  may  be  presented  by  the  statement  that  the  day  of  sen- 
sible and  sound  financial  methods  will  not  dawn  upon  us  until  our  government 
abandons  the  banking  business  and  the  accumulation  of  funds,  and  confines  its 
monetary  operations  to  the  receipt  of  the  money  contributed  by  the  people  for 
its  support,  and  to  the  expenditure  of  such  money  for  the  people's  benefit.^* 

On  the  subject  of  trusts,  the  president  intimates  that  it  is  quite 
doubtful,  under  our  present  constitution,  with  its  rigid  limitations  of 
federal  rights,  "whether  the  evils  of  trusts  and  monopolies  can  be 
adequately  treated  through  federal  action  "  unless  tbey  directly  apply 
to  interstate  transportation  or  foreign  commercial  intercourse.  The 
states  themselves,  however,  can  act  effectively,  and  should  exercise 
their  power  judiciously.     Says  the  president: 

'*  Another  topic  in  which  our  people  rightfully  take  a  deep  interest  may 
be  here  briefly  considered.  I  refer  to  the  existence  of  trusts  and  other  huge 
aggregations  of  capital,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  some 
particular  branch  of  trade,  induMtry.  or  commerce,  and  to  stifle  wnolesome 
competition.  When  these  are  defended  it  Is  usually  on  the  ground  that  tbouch 
they  increase  profits  they  also  reduce  prices,  and  thus  may  benefit  the  publk*. 
It  must  be  remembered,  nowever,  that  a  reduction  of  prices  to  the  people  is  not 
one  of  the  real  objects  of  these  organizations,  nor  is  tnelr  tendency  necessarily 
in  that  direction.  If  It  occurs  In  a  particular  case.  It  Is  only  because  It  accords 
with  the  purposes  or  intere.sts  of  those  managing  the  scheme.  Such  occasional 
results  fail  far  short  of  compensating  the  palpable  evils  charged  to  the  account 
of  trusts  and  monopolies.  Their  tendency  Is  to  crush  out  individual  independ- 
ence, and  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  free  use  of  human  faculties  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  human  cnaracter.  *  *  *  To  the  Instinctive  belief  that  such  is 
the  inevitable  trend  of  trusts  and  monopolies  Is  due  the  widespread  and  deep- 
seated  popular  aversion  In  which  they  are  held,  and  the  not  unreasonable  in- 
sistence that,  whatever  may  be  their  incidental  economic  advantages,  their 
general  effect  upon  personai  character,  prospects,  and  usefulness  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  Inlunous.  Though  congress  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
matter  by  legislation,  the  laws  piUMed  for  that  purpose  thus  far  have  proved  In- 
effective. *  *  *  If  the  Insumclencles  of  existing  laws  can  be  remedied  by 
further  legislation,  it  should  be  done." 

The  reading  of  the  president's  message  occupied  the 
attention  of  both  branches  for  the  first  day,  after  which 
the  work  of  legislation  wjvs  resumed  at  the  point  where  it 
had  been  left  off  at  the  time  of  adjournment  the  previous 
June.  By  special  order,  made  before  the  recess,  the  senate 
gave  its  first  attention  to  the  Immigration  bill,  while  the 
house  at  once  began  work  on  the  annual  Appropriation  bills. 

At  the  outset  of  the  session,  certain  political  and  party 
moves  determined  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of  the  ses- 
sion,   The  first  move  of  this  character  was  the  assembling 
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of  the  caucus  of  republican  senators.     At  this  meeting 
conei deration  was  given  to  the  order  of  basineBs,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  tlie  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  peodiDg 
tariff   bill    with    free-ail rer   amendments,   known   as   the 
Oingley  Tariff  bill  (p.  121).     The  caucus  waa  notable  in 
one  respect,  in  the  absence  of  those  senators  who  had 
previonslj  acted  with  the  republicans,  but  who,  during 
the    previous  politicu 
campaign,     had    not 
supported  Mr.  McKin- 
)ey  and  the  St.  Louis 
platform.    These  sena- 
tors  were:   Teller 
{Colo.),Dnbois{Ida.), 
Fettigrew  (N.  D.), 
Squire   JWasli.), 
Cannon    (Utah),   and 
Mantle  (Mont.).     At 
the  same   time  Mr. 
■'  Carter    (Mont),    Mr. 
Wilson  (Wash.),   and 
several  others  counted 
as  favorable  to  tree  sil- 

Ivcr,  signified  their  ad- 
herence to  the  republi- 
can ranks  in  the  senate 
hj  attending  the  cau- 
cus,   Mr.  Dubois  ten- 
dered  his   resignation 
.  as  secretary  of  tlie  cau- 
-  CUB,  and    Mr.   Wilson 
iioH.  aeoRoi  c,  firkikk  of  rtLiroRNu.     was  named  in  his  place. 
RsiM-'iucN  UN1T.D  BT*TB«  i.rN*i..H.        Mr.  Tciler  was  not  in 
the  city  at  the  time,  but  he  subseqnently  gave  his  approval 
to  the  action  of  his  silver  associates  in  absenting  themselves 
from  the  caucus.     Thereafter  they  were  removed  from  the 
rollsof  tiie  caucus.  This  largely  reduced  the  vote  of  senators 
designated  as  republicans,  and  to  that  extent  influenced  the 
power  to  effect  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  senate. 

Tariff  and  Finance.— Another  subject  considered 
by  the  caucus  was  the  Dingley  bill;  and.  while  no  definite 
action  was  agreed  on,  the  general  understanding  was  that 
the  measure  should  not  be  urged  to  a  vote,  but  should  give 
way  to  a  comprehensive  tariff  measure  to  be  immediately 
framed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  of  the  house. 
Still  another  important  step  determined  upon  by  the  cancue 
was  that  Mr.  Wolcott  (Colo.)  should  act  as  chairman  of  a 
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committee  to  draft  a  measure  toward  securing  an  inter- 
national monetary  conference  with  a  view  to  establishing 
international  bimetallism. 

This  action  in  caucus  was  readily  executed  in  formal 
manner  in  the  respective  houses.  The  Ways  and  Means 
committee  took  up  the  work  of  framing  a  comprehensive 
tariff  bill^  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  congress  as  soon  as 
it  should  assemble;  while  in  the  senate  an  agreement  was 
reached  by  which  the  Dingley  emergency  tariff  bill,  with 
free-silver  amendment,  was  abandoned.  This  last  step 
was  taken  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Allen  (pop.)  of  Nebraska, 
to  take  up  the  so-called  Dingley  bill.  The  motion  evoked 
a  spirited  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Sherman  (0.),  Teller 
(Colo.),  Gorman  (Md.),  Allen  (Neb.),  and  otners,  repre- 
senting all  the  forces  of  the  senate,  participated.  The 
general  result  of  this  debate  was  the  formal  announce- 
ment that  no  further  effort  would  be  made  to  nrge  the 
Dingley  bill.  This  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  tariff 
and  financial  questions  from  the  consideration  of  the 
present  congress,  as  both  questions  were  involved  in  the 
Dingley  bill  and  its  silver  amendment.  It  determined,  in 
effect,  a  new  order  of  procedure. 

The  Ways  and  Means  committee  at  once  fixed  dates 
for  hearing  the  representatives  of  industries  affected  by 
the  tariff,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  framing  the  new  tarift 
bill.  The  hearings  began  December  28,  when  the  repr^ 
sentatives  of  the  chemical,  oil,  and  paint  industries,  and 
manufactures  of  spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages,  were 
heard.  On  December  29,  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
silk  goods  were  represented  before  the  committee;  on 
December  30,  sugar  and  molasses;  December  31,  wood  and 
manufactures  of  wood,  pulp,  paper,  and  books.  There- 
after the  hearings  continued  into  the  new  year. 

While  the  larger  questions  of  legislation  were  thus  dis- 
posed of,  the  two  houses  continued  to  transact  their  usual 
business  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation. 
During  December  five  measures  had  passed  botn  houses 
and  had  received  the  president's  approval,  thus  making 
them  laws;  while  a  large  number  of  bills  had  passed  one 
or  the  other  house  and  were  thus  advanced  to  a  partial 
stage  of  completion. 

The  Immigration  Bill: — The  most  important  gen- 
eral bill  to  pass  during  the  first  month  of  the  session  was 
that  revising  the  immigration  laws.  It  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  at  the  last  session  (p.  362) ;  but  at  the 
present  session  the  senate  substituted  an  entirely  new 
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measure,  drawn  by  Senator  Lodge  (Mass.),  and  known  as 
the  Lodge  bill.  As  the  substitute  finally  passed  the  sen- 
ate, it  amends  the  immigration  laws  by  adding  to  the 
classes  of  aliens  thereby  excluded  from  admission  to  the 
United  States,  the  following: 

"  All  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write 
the  language  of  their  native  country  or  some  other  language;  but  an 
admissible  immigrant  over  such  age  of  sixteen  years  may  bring  in 
with  him,  or  send  for,  his  wife,  or  parent,  or  grandparent,  or  minor 
child,  or  grandchild,  notwithstanding  the  inability  of  such  relative  to 
read  and  write  as  aforesaid. " 

The  wording  of  the  second  section,  describing  the  test  of 
ability  to  read  and  write,  will  be  found  on  page  362,  having  beeo 
given  by  Current  History  at  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  in  the 
senate.  In  addition  to  the  words  there  given,  the  section  includes 
the  following: 

"  The  inspection  officers  shall  keep  in  each  box  at  all  times  a  full 
number  of  said  printed  pasteboard  slips,  and  in  the  case  of  each  ex- 
cluded immigrant  shall  keep  a  certified  memorandum  of  the  number  of 
the  slip  which  the  said  immigrant  failed  to  read  or  copy  out  in  writing. 

"This  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  island  of  Cuba  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  disorder  there,  provided  that  such  persons 
have  heretofore  been  inhabitants  of  that  island." 

The  last  paragraph,  excepting  Cubans,  was  added  during 
the  debate  in  the  senate,  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Morgan 
(Ala.).  An  amendment  by  Senator  Elkins  (W.  Va.),  pro- 
viding a  head  tax  of  $10  on  all  immigrants  coming  in  ships 
other  than  those  of  American  lines,  was  defeated;  also  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Morgan  requiring  applicants  for  natu- 
ralization to  be  able  to  read  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  senate  Immigration  h\\\\  as  above  given,  is  now 
substituted  for  the  measure  previously  passed  by  the 
house.  Owing  to  this  disagreement,  it  remains,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  for  a  conference  committee  to 
determine  what  the  final  form  of  the  bill  shall  be.  The 
usual  course  in  conference  is  to  take  the  best  features  of 
both  bills.  The  measure  as  it  passed  the  house  is  known 
as  the  Corliss- McCall  bill,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

"That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  alien  who  resides  or  retains 
his  home  in  a  foreign  country  to  enter  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  any  mechanical  trade  or  manual  labor  within  the 
borders  thereof  while  residing  or  retaining  his  home  in  a  forei|^ 
country:  Provided,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may  permit 
aliens  to  come  into  and  enter  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
new  arts  or  industries,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
provide. 

"That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  knowingly  to  employ  in  any  mechanical  trade  or 
manual  labor  in  the  United  States  any  alien  who  resides  or  retains 
his  home  in  a  foreign  country:  Prodded,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  sball  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  sailors,  deck  hands,  or  other 
employes  on  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  railroad  train  hands, 
sacn  as  conductors,  engineers,  brakemen,  firemen,  or  bagga^men, 
whose  duties  require  them  to  pass  over  the  frontier  to  reach  the  ter- 
mini of  their  runs. 

"That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  alien  to  enter  the  United 
States,  except  subjects  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Ameri- 
can countries,  except  at  the  places  where  the  United  States  maintain 
an  immigrant  inspection  board." 

Breach  of  the  foregoing  provisions  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  with 
suitable  fine  and  imprisonment. 

As  revealing  something  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  rigid 

restriction  of  immigration  than  heretofore  provided  for,  we 

qnote  the  following  statistics  of  illiteracy  among  immigrants, 

from  President  Cleveland's  annual  message  to  congress: 

"The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  durinff 
the  fiscal  year  was  343,267,  of  whom  340,468  were  permitted  to  land, 
and  2,799  were  debarred  on  various  grounds  prescribed  by  law,  and 
returned  to  the  countries  whence  they  came,  at  the  expense  of  the 
steamship  companies  by  which  they  were  brought  in.  The  increase 
in  immifi^ration  over  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  84,731.  Includ- 
ing all  tne  immigrants  arriving  who  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
28.63  per  cent  were  illiterate,  as  against  20.37  per  cent  of  those  of 
that  age  arriving  during  the  preening  fiscal  year.  The  number  of 
immigrants  over  fourteen  years  old,  the  countries  from  which  they 
came,  and  the  percentage  of  illiterates  among  them,  were  as  follows: 
Italy,  57,515,  with  54.59  per  cent;  Ireland,  37,496,  with  7  per  cent; 
Russia,  35.188,  with  41.14  per  cent;  Austria- Hungary  and  prov- 
inces, 57,053.  with  38.92  per  cent;  Germany,  25,334,  with  2.96  per  cent; 
Swedeu,  18,821,  with  1.16  per  cent;  while  from  Portugal  there  came 
2,067,  of  whom  77.69  per  cent  were  illiterate.  There  arrived  from 
Japan  during  the  year  only  1,110  immigrants;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  immigration  authorities  that  the  apprehension  heretofore  exist- 
ing to  some  extent  of  a  large  immigration  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  is  without  any  substantial  foundation." 

The  Copyright  Law. — One  of  the  most  important 
public  measures  to  pass  both  houses  and  receive  the  presi- 
dent's signature,  is  one  so  amending  the  copyright  laws 
as  to  give  adequate  protection  to  musical  com})osition  and 
plays.  The  general  purpose  of  the  measure  is  explained 
as  follows  by  Representative  Draper  (Mass.)  in  his  report 
from  the  house  committee  on  patents: 

' '  In  recent  years  the  business  of  producing  and  staging  plays  and 
operas  by  American  authors  has  largely  increased,  and  in  many  in- 
stances has  met  with  the  very  highest  measure  of  success.  Many  of 
the  best  stage  productions  of  modern  times  have  been  the  work  of 
American  authors.     ♦    ♦    * 

"Persons  in  various  sections  of  the  country  have,  without  the 
shadow  of  right  or  authority,  pirated  these  works,  and,  confining 
their  operations  chiefly  to  the  smaller  and  more  remote  towns,  have 
given  representations  of  stolen  productions  fer  their  own  individual 
profit,  and  without  making  any  compensation  whatever  to  authors  or 
owners.  Under  existing  conditions  no  adequate  remedy  exists  for 
this  unlawful  usurpation  of  property  rights. 
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"The  offenders  are  almost  uniformly  men  without  attachable 
means,  and  defy  all  the  ordinary  processes  by  which  they  might  be 
mulcted  in  damages.  The  representation  of  these  pirated  prodae- 
tions  is  generally  given  for  a  night  or  two  at  a  given  place,  and  the 
offenders  flit  from  section  to  section  and  from  state  to  state,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  processes  of  the  courts  seekiog  to  restrain  their  unlaw- 
ful acts.  Serious  embarrassments  have  arisen  in  the  efforts  to  enforce 
these  judicial  orders  and  to  punish  offenders  for  disobedience  of  them. 

''While  it  is  true  that  an  injunction  order  issued  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  is  operative  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party 
restrained  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  an  at. 
tachment  for  contempt  of  such  an  order  cannot  be  executed  except 
in  the  circuit  of  the  court  which  issued  tbe  orig^al  order;  and  this 
bill  seeks  to  overcome  this  difficulty." 

As  finally  passed^  the  substantial  portion  of  the  act  is 
as  follows: 

"Any  person  publicly  performing  or  representing  any  dramatic 
or  musical  composition  for  which  a  copyright  has  been  obtained, 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  said  dramatic  or  musical 
composition,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  there- 
for, such  damages  in  all  cases  to  be  assessed  at  such  sum,  not  leas 
than  $100  for  the  first  and  $50  for  every  subsequent  performance,  as 
to  the  court  shall  appear  to  be  just. 

*'  If  the  unlawful  performance  and  representation  be  wilful  and  for 
profit,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction,  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 
Any  injunction  that  may  be  granted  upon  hearing  lUFter  notice  to  the 
defendant  by  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  judge 
thereof,  restraining  and  enjoining  the  performance  or  representation 
of  any  such  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  may  be  served  on  the 
parties  against  whom  such  injunction  may  be  granted  anywhere  in 
the  Unit^  States,  and  shall  be  operative  and  may  be  enforced  by  pro- 
ceedmgs  to  punish  for  contempt  or  otherwise  by  any  other  circuit 
court  or  jud^e  in  the  United  States;  but  the  defendants  in  said  action, 
Of  any  or  either  of  them,  may  make  a  motion  in  any  other  circuit  in 
which  he  or  they  may  be  engaged  in  performing  or  representing  said 
dramatic  or  musical  composition,  to  dissolve  or  set  aside  the  said  in- 
junction upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  plaintiff  as  the  circuit, 
court  or  the  judge  before  whom  said  motion  shall  be  made  shall 
deem  proper;  service  of  said  motion  to  be  made  on  the  plaintiff  in  per- 
son or  on  his  attorneys  in  the  action." 

Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition.— Another  act  to 

be  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the  president^  is  that  giv- 
ing a  national  aspect  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Nashville  in  1897  (p,398). 

The  act  provides  $30,000  for  a  government  building  and  $100,- 
000  for  a  government  exhibit.  It  directs:  ''That  there  shall  be  ex- 
hibited by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  from  its  executive 
departments,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum,  and 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  such  articles  and  materials  as 
illustrate  the  function  and  administrative  faculty  of  the  government 
in  time  of  peace  and  its  resources  as  a  war  power,  tending  to  demon- 
strate the  nature  of  our  institutions  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  people;  and,  to  secure  a  complete  and  harmonious  arrangement 
of  said  government  exhibit,  a  board  of  management  shall  be  created. 
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to  be  charged  with  the  eelectioD,  and  exhibition  of  si^ch  artlclee  and 
materials  as  the  heads  of  said  depaitnients  and  ioBtitutiona  of  the  gov- 
erament  ma;  reepectivel;  decide  shall  be  embraced  in  said  govern- 
ment eihibit.  The  president  nuij  also  designate  additional  artide« 
for  exhibition." 

Appropriation  Bills. — The  work  of  framing  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  was  advanced  with  unusual  expe- 
dition  during  December,  bo  that  four  of  these  bills  had 
puBsed  the  hoiiBe,  and 
twoof  the  four  hod  also 
passed  the  senate  and 
Become  laws. 

The  Pension  appro- 

Criation  bill  became  a 
iw  December  23. 

It  la  the  bill  carrfiDR 
the  largest  amount  of 
monej  m  any  measure  be- 
fore congress.  The  total 
thin  rear  for  pensions  was 
(140,000,000.  Besides  Ihia 
the  bill  earries  tbe  (uUow- 
Ing  items:  for  examining 
boards  |TOO,000;  pension 
agents  |T2.000;  pension 
bureau  (430,000;  stationer; 
(35.000;  rents  (26,000. 
The  aggregate  is  slightly 
above  (141,000,000. 

Another  measure 
which  became  a  law  at 
the  same  time,  is  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill.  It 
covers  items  of  press- 
ing importance,  which  bh™ suets  imtri.  statw  suhatob. 
cannot  wait  for  the  slow  proceHses  of  the  ordinary  bills. 

The  main  items  of  the  bill  are  (.500,000  for  completing  naval  ves- 
Reb  now  on  the  stocks,  and  (200,000  for  machinerj-  for  these  vessels. 

The  Army  appropriation  bill  passed  the  house  Decem- 
ber 17,  It  carries  1^3,1:^6,344,  which  is  a  slight  reduc 
tioti  from  last  year. 

The  new  legislation  in  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

"  A  proviso  that  the  par  master- general  shall  have  not  to  exceed 
thirty  da;s  for  the  examination  of  paymasters'  accounts  before  trans- 
mitting them  to  the  auditor  for  the  war  department.  A  proviso  that 
the  Army  and  Navj  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs.  Ark, ,  is  abandoned,  and 
all  improvements  on  government  reservation  are  surrendered  and 
turned  over  to  the  interior  department." 
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The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation 
bill  also  passed  the  house.  It  is  the  bill  providing  pay- 
ment for  all  salaries  in  the  government  service.  The  aggre- 
gate this  year  is  $21,669,369. 

New  Postal  Laws. — Three  important  changes  in  the 

fiostal  laws  are  covered  in  bills  passed  by  the  house  on 
)ecember  8.  One  of  these  bills  provides  for  the  delivery 
of  mail  in  towns,  villages^  and  rural  localities.  Its  provis- 
ions, as  explained  in  the  report  of  the  postoffice  commit- 
tee (E.  F.  Loud  of  California,  chairman),  are  as  follows: 

"The  bill  provides  that  whenever  not  less  than  twenty  persons 
who  receive  their  mail  through  the  same  office  shall  petition  to  have 
their  mail  delivered  and  collected,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the 
postmaster  to  appoint  such  persons  as  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
delivery  and  coHection  of  mail  in  towns  or  places  where  no  free 
,  delivery  exists.  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  such  a 
request  is  made  from  the  people  of  any  village  or  town  their  request 
should  be  granted. 

"The  bill  further  provides  that  the  letter  carriers  so  appointed 
shall  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  said  letter  carriers  may 
make  an  agreement  with  the  persons  to  whom  such  mail  matter  is  de- 
livered or  collected  for  such  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon; 
and,  when  no  compensation  is  agreed  upon,  such  letter  carriers  may 
receive  one  cent  for  the  delivery  of  each  piece  of  mail  matter, 
and  they  may  demand  and  receive  at  least  one  cent  for  each  pack- 
age and  letter  they  may  collect  and  convey  to  the  postoffice.  Such 
compensation  sUall  be  in  full  for  all  services;  and  none  of  such  car- 
riers shall  have  any  claim  upon  the  postoffice  department  for  com* 
pensation  for  services  thus  rendered.  No  letter  or  other  mail  matter 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  postmaster  to  such  carrier  without  a  written 
request  has  been  lodged  at  the  postoffice  for  the  delivery  of  mail  to 
such  letter  carrier.  The  letter  carrier  so  appointed  shall  give  bonds 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty. 

"  The  bill  appears  to  the  committee  a  reasonable  and  proper  one. 
It  is  substantially  like  the  old  penny- post  system,  which  grew  year 
by  year  into  extended  practice,  until  the  system  of  free  delivery' has 
become  operative  in  all  places  or  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants. 
There  has  of  late  been  great  demand  that  some  such  system  as  this 
should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible;  and  it  has  been  called  for  not 
only  by  villages  but  by  farming  communities." 

Another  cliange  in  the  postal  laws  is  made  by  the  bill 
giving  indemnity  for  loss  of  registered  mail  matter. 

The  measure  provides  that,  **  for  the  greater  security  of  valuable 
mail  matter,  the  postmaster-general  may  establish  a  uniform  system 
of  registration;  and,  as  a  part  of  such  system,  he  may  provide  rules 
under  which  the  sender  or  owners  of  first-class  registered  matter  shall 
be  indemnified  for  losses  thereof  in  the  mails,  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  postal  revenues,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  ten  dollars 
for  any  one  registered  piece,  or  the  actual  value  thereof  when  that  is 
less  than  ten  dollars,  and  for  which  no  other  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement to  the  loser  has  been  made." 
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The  bill  as  passed  was  strongly  recommended  by  Post- 
master-General Wilson,  who  wrote: 

"  It  seems  but  equitable  that  after  matter  has  been  put  into  the 
mails,  at  an  increased  cost  over  ordinary  matter,  and  with  a  special 
view  to  its  security,  the  govemmeirt  should,  to  a  limited  extent  at 
least,  guarantee  its  safety.  In  addition  to  this,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  modification  of  the  system  would  prove  so  popular  that  in 
a  short  time  nearly  all  valuable  matter  to  be  sent  through  the  mails 
would  be  registered,  so  that  but  few  losses  would  be  likely  to  pccur, 
and  these  could  be  much  more  satisfactorily  investigated  and  located 
than  is  the  case  when  losses  occur  in  the  ordinary  mails.  The  sav- 
ing to  the  government  in  the  investigation  of  such  losses  would  prob- 
ably more  than  repay  it  for  the  amount  expended  for  indemnity." 

The  third  change  made  in  the  postal  laws  is  in  the  line 
of  popularizing  the  use  of  private  postal  cards. 

The  act  provides  **  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
1897,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  transmit  by  mail,  at  the  postage  rate  of  a  cent 
apiece,  payable  by  stamps  to  be  affixed  by  the  sender,  and  under  sucli 
regulations  as  the  postmaster-general  may  prescribe,  written  messages 
on  private  mailing  cards,  such  cards  to  be  sent  openly  in  the  mails,  to  be 
no  larger  than  the  size  fixed  by  the  convention  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  and  to  be  approximately  of  the  same  form,  quality,  and 
weight  as  the  stamped  postal  cani  now  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States." 

This  measure,  also,  was  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  Postmaster-General  Wilson,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

"  The  great  success  of  the  adoption  of  private  post  cards  recited 
in  the  last  report  of  the  postmaster-general  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ire 
land,  leads  me  to  suggest  their  adoption  in  this  country  as  meeting  a 
possible  public  need,  and  as  relieving  the  department  itself  from  some 
expense  in  the  printing,  storing,  and  handling  of  the  present  official 
cards.  According  to  the  report  above  referred  to,  in  seven  months 
after  adoption  of  the  private  post  card,  the  number  mailed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  increased  from  248.500.000  to  312,750,000,  being 
a  difference  of  twenty-six  per  cent.  The  experiment  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  well  worth  trying  in  our  own  country,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  authority  for  the  use  of  private  post  cards  in  our  mails  be 
granted  by  congress  Of  course  these  caids  should  be  of  the  same 
size  and  weight  as  the  cards  issued  by  the  government;  and  postage  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  per  card  should  he  prepaid  upon  them," 

Another  far-reaching  change  in  the  postal  laws  is  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  commonly  known  as  the  Loud  bill,  which 
places  stringent  limitations  on  the  classes  of  matter  to  be 
included  in  second-class  mail  matter.  This  bill,  how- 
ever, had  not  passed  either  house  up  to  January  1,  1897, 
and  its  consideration  will  properly  come  in  the  next  quarter. 

New  Bills  Introduced.— The  new  bills  of  general  in- 
terest introduced  in  the  senate,  with  the  status  of  each, 
are  as  follows: 

To  prohibit  the  formation  of  monopolies,  trusts,  and  combinations 
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in  tnde.     Introduced  by  Mr.  Slioap  (Ida.)  and  referred  to  committer 
on  jadiciary. 

To  suspend  the  farther  Issuance  of  paper  currency  of  a  less  de- 
nomination than  $10.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Shoup  and  referred  to  oom- 
mittee  on  finance. 

Temporarily  reducing  the  salaries  of  United  States  officers.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Chandler  (X.  H.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  ap- 
propriations. 

To  incorporate  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Hale  (Me.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  library. 

For  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  cyclone  in  Florida.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Call  (Fla.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  public  build- 
ings. 

The  new  bills  introduced  in  the  hoase  are  as  follows: 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  the  consular  service. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Adams  (Penn  )  and  referred  to  committee  on  for- 
eign affairs. 

To  prevent  the  employment  of  migratory  aliens  on  government 
work.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mahany  (N.  Y.)  and  referred  to  committee 
on  labor. 

To  prevent  conspiracies  to  blacklist.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lorimer 
(111.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  labor. 

To  establish  a  military  and  national  park  upon  the  Palisades  of 
the  Hudson.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fairchild  (N.  Y.)  and  referred  to 
oommittee  on  military  affairs. 

To  declare  the  Potomac  Flats  a  public  park  under  the  name  of  the 
Riverside  Park.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Meredith  (Va.)  and  referred  to 
committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

Providing  that  the  members  of  the  president's  cabinet  shall  be  se- 
lected from  the  senate  or  the  house  of  representatives.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Barrett  (Mass.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  judiciary. 

To  prevent  and  punish  frauds  in  elections  of  representatives  and 
delegates  in  congress.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Qibson  (Tenn.)  and  referred 
to  committee  on  election  of  president,  vice-president,  and  representa- 
tives in  congress. 

To  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cook  (Wis.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  ways  and 
means. 

To  prevent  the  multiplication  of  suicides.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ray  (N.  Y.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  judiciary. 

To  better  define  and  regulate  the  rights  of  aliens  to  hold  and  own 
real  estate  in  the  territories.  Introdu(^  by  Mr.  Catron  (N.  M.)  and 
referred  to  committee  on  territories. 

To  abolish  the  office  of  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  and  the 
office  of  assistant  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  and  to  create  in  lieu 
thereof  a  board  of  Indian  commissioners.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Sher- 
man (N.  Y.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  Indian  affairs. 

To  facilitate  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  the  United  States,  the  Hawaiian  islands,  Japan, 
and  to  promote  commerce.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  (X.  Y.)  and  re- 
ferred to  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Authorizing  the  payment  of  export  bounties  on  agricultural  and 
other  products  of  the  United  States,  conditioned  on  their  prices  in 
principal  markets  and  upon  their  carriage  in  American  or  foreign  ves* 
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sels.     Introduced  by  Mr.  Meredith  (Va.)  and  referred  to  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 

To  establish  the  department  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
labor.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Meyer  (La.)  and  referred  to  committee  on 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Defining  the  status  of  children  born  of  a  marriage  between  a 
white  man  and  an  Indian  woman,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Flynn  (Okla.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

To  provide  for  the  reorganization  and  improvement  of  the  mu- 
sical service  of  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  of  the  bands  at  the 
Military  and  Naval  Academies  of  the  United  States,  and  to  regulate 
the  employment  of  enlisted  men  in  competition  with  civilians.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johnson  (Cal.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  military 
affairs. 

For  the  erection  of  a  monumental  statue  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, 'D.  C,  to  the  late  James  G.  Blaine.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bull  (R.  I.) 
and  referred  to  committee  on  library. 

To  authorize  officers  who  served  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  regular  army  to  bear  the  title  and  on  occasions  of  ceremony 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  Lighest  rank.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hull 
(la.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  military  affairs. 

Providing  for  the  marking  and  monumenting  of  the  battlefield  of 
Massacre  Hill.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondell  (Wyo.)  and  referred  to 
committee  on  library. 

To  provide  for  proportional  representation  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Introduced  Mr.  Allen  (Utah)  and  referred  to  committee  on 
election  of  president,  and  vice-president  of  United  States,  etc. 

To  insure  minority  representation  in  federal  elections.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Murray  (S.  C.)  and  referred  to  committee  on  election  of 
president,  vice-president,  and  representatives  in  congress. 

To  levy  and  collect  duties  on  wool,  hair,  sheep,  cotton,  and  other 
fibres.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Danford  (O.)  and  referred  to  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 

'  To  promote  the  safety  of  railroad  employ^  by  the  blocking  of 
frogs,  etc.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Watson  (O.)and  referred  to  committee 
on  railways  and  canals. 

To  promote  aerial  navigation.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Baker  (N.  H.) 
and  referred  to  committee  on  military  affairs. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  encouragement  from  a  review  of 
the  business  and  industry  of  the  last  quarter  of  1896;  still 
we  discover  a  few  features  which  point  to  a  brighter  future. 
They  are:  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat;  the  contin- 
ued increase  of  foreign  trade  balances  in  our  favor,  our  ex- 
ports being  double  our  imports;  the  general  firmness  of 
stock  quotations  and  steady  absorption  of  securities;  and 
the  evident  restoration  of  confidence  which  these  conditions 
indicate. 

Stocks* — A  long  list  of  securities  could  be  named 
which  sold  higher  in  November  than  during  any  other 
previous  month  in  1896.     The  New  York  city  bond  offer 
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of  $16,000,000  three  aud  one-half  per  cent,  November  9, 
was  covered  almost  five  times  by  bidders;  and  the  city  ob- 
tained 104.71  for  them.  The  senate  Cuban  resolutions 
caused  a  decline  in  stocks  of  over  one  dollar  per  share  dur- 
ing the  middle  week  of  December.  Burlington  and  Man- 
hattan declined  for  the  week  about  7  points;  sugar,  about  4; 
Rock  Island,  3^^;  St.  Paul,  Reading,  Nasliville,  Southern 
preferred,  and  Gas,  2  to  3  points.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
Quotations  averaged  slightly  higher  than  at  the  opening. 
The  average  of  sixty  most  active  stocks  at  the  start  was 
47.68;  quotations  averaged  40.85  in  August;  rose  to  51.01 
in  the  week  after  election ;  and  closed  December  31  at  48.01. 

The  withdrawal  of  gold  for  hoarding  etc.,  caused  a 
temporary  squeeze  in  call  loans  in  New  York  October  29, 
so  that  rates  rose  100  per  cent,  and  on  the  three  following 
days  were  extraordinary,  at  one  time  reaching  187  per  cent. 
Immediately  after  election  gold  began  to  return  to  the 
banks  at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  recent  years.  It  was  freely 
paid  out  at  the  banks,  and  came  into  the  sub-treasury 
faster  than  it  could  be  weighed  and  counted;  while  in  the 
West  it  was  paid  out  for  wages  and  products  to  avoid 
sending  it  East.  By  the  middle  of  December,  banks  were 
seeking  borrowers  as  diligently  as  borrowers  were  seeking 
lenders  six  weeks  previously.  Deposits  in  New  York  banks 
increased  $78,167,400  in  five  weeks  after  the  election;  and 
the  expansion  of  loans  during  the  same  period  was  $41,- 
324,000.  A  good  share  of  the  hoarded  money  went  into 
securities  for  investment;  and  it  was  owing  to  these  pur- 
chases that  stocks  remained  steady  despite  unsatisfactory 
railroad  earnings. 

As  reported,  the  December  railroad  earnings  were  4.4 
per  cent  smaller  than  in  1895,  and  9.3  per  cent  smaller 
than  in  1892.  Total  earnings  for  1896  were  practically 
equal  to  those  of  1895,  but  9  per  cent  less  than  in  1892. 
p]ach  of  the  first  seven  montns  of  1896  showed  a  gain 
in  earnings,  and  the  last  five  a  loss.  The  trunk  lines 
lost  3.7  per  cent,  and  coal  roads  3.9  per  cent,  from  1895; 
while  the  Granger,  Southwestern,  and  Southern  roads 
gained  about  3  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Foreign  Trade. — Making  all  allowance  for  interest 
and  dividends  due  and  for  undervaluation  of  goods,  the 
year  must  have  closed  with  heavy  credits  abroad.  For 
eleven  months  ending  November  30,  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  merchandise  was  $266,025,794,  an  amount 
greater  than  in  any  full  year  in  our  history,  1879  making 
the  nearest  approach  with  a  balance  of  $264,661,666  in  our 
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favor;  and  during  December  exports  from  New  York  alone 
were  $1,600,000  larger  than  last  year. 

Wheat. — The  advance  in  wheat  from  60^  cents  in  July 
to  90  cents  December  29,  the  highest  since  May,  1892,  was 
one  of  the  few  encouragements  in  the  world  of  business  and 
industry  during  1896.  It  is  sometimes  diiBcult  to  distin- 
guish between  a  healthy  advance  in  prices  of  breadstuffs 
and  a  speculative  rise;  but  all  conservative  estimates  give 
evidence  of  a  short  crop  at  home  and  abroad  and  even  bet- 
ter prices.  India  exported  in  1895  nearly  19,000,000  bush- 
els, and  in  1892  nearly  67,000,000  bushels;  now  she  is  im- 
porting. Australasia,  whose  wheat  exports  in  one  recent 
year  amounted  to  24,000,000  bushels,  has  had  two  succes- 
sive short  crops,  and  will  have  no  wheat  to  spare  this  year. 
The  Argentine  Republic,  which  exported  59,000,000  bush- 
els in  1894  and  37,000,000  in  1895,  and  Was  one  of  our  two 
chief  competitors,  had  a  short  crop  last  year;  and,  though 
the  new  crop  promises  better,  will  be  at  the  best,  a  small 
exporter.  Russia,  whose  exports  in  1895  were  143,000,- 
000  bushels,  alone  remains  as  a  possible  competitor;  and 
estimates  seem  to  show  that  the  amount  of  wheat  available 
for  export  is  very  much  less  than  in  1894 or  1895;  and  for- 
eign estimates  show  that  the  European  supplies  from  Rus- 
sia, the  Danube,  and  other  countries  will  be  reduced  75,- 
000,000  bushels.  Shipments  have  already  been  made  from 
our  Pacific  ports  to  Australia,  India,  and  Cape  Town.  Our 
own  crop  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  400,000,000, 
to  470,000,000  bushels;  and  our  shortage  as  compared  with 
last  year,  50,000,000  bushels.  Western  receipts  for  the  last 
six  months,  were  118,939,010  bushels  against  130,710,698 
bushels  in  1895.  Atlantic  exports  for  the  last  quarter 
were  2,000,000  bushels  larger  than  in  1895;  and  for  six 
months,  flour  included,  47,897,249  bushels  against  37,- 
108,660  last  year,  an  increase  of  29.1  per  cent.  The  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  flour  included,  from  all  American  ports, 
as  reported  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
treasury  department  for  the  year,  were  150,825,505,  as 
against  132,013,493  in  1895. 

Corn  and  oats  both  made  a  record  September  8,  when 
the  former  sold  for  25^  cents,  and  the  latter  for  18i  cents. 
Some  advance  was  experienced  during  the  last  quarter 
mainly  through  sympathy  with  wheat. 

Cotton. — Up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  over  6,000,000 
bales  of  cotton  had  come  into  sight,  somewhat  short  of 
1894,  the  year  of  the  big  crop.  The  closing  quotation  De- 
cember 30^  7»06  cents,  was  1.25  cents  less  than  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  year.  Prices  during  1896  fell  to  7.06  in  Jul}-; 
then  rose  to  8.87,  September  10,  on  the  strength  of  short 
crop  estimates;  and  gradually  declined  during  the  last 
quarter,  though  the  price  rose  with  a  speculatiye  flurry 
uie  day  before  election  closing  at  8^  cents.  Stocks  in  this 
country  were  practically  as  large  as  in  1894;  but  the  stock 
of  American  cotton  abroad  was  about  625,000  bales  smaller. 
During  the  quarter.  Northern  spinners  have  taken  37,000 
bales  less  than  last  year,  and  431,000,  or  over  30  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1894;  while  Southern  spinners  have  taken 
about  12,000  bales  more  than  last  year,  but  145,000  less 
than  in  1894.  The  demand  for  cotton  goods  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  mills  at  work,  with  the  result  that  heavy 
stocks  of  print  cloths  accumulated  during  December,  and 
prices  declined  accordingly,  closing  at  2^^  cents.  The 
year  opened  with  a  stock  of  450,000  pieces;  and,  at  its  close, 
saw  the  largest  stock  ever  carried  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
2,300,000  pieces. 

WooL — At  the  opening  of  the  quarter  there  was  a 
slight  advance  in  wool,  which  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  year;  but  the  advance  was  almost  purely  speculative. 
The  average  of  104  quotations  October  1,  was  12.33  cents; 
November  1,  12.92  cents;  and  December  1,  13.66  cents. 
Without  any  visible  increase  in  demand  for  goods,  about 
a  dozen  mills  resumed  work  early  in  November,  and  the 
opening  of  December  found  sales  considerably  more  than 
double  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  mills.  There  was  but 
little  better  demand  for  manufactured  goods  during  Decem- 
ber; manufacturers  were  not  inclined  to  buy  raw  mate- 
rial except  to  complete  orders  on  hand,  and  there  was  a  de- 
cline amounting  to  one  cent  on  some  leading  goods. 

Hides  and  Leather. — The  symptoms  of  a  speculative 
advance  in  hides  noticed  early  in  October  developed  dur- 
ing November  until,  in  the  third  week,  prices  were  51.4  per 
cent  above  the  lowest  point  last  summer;  but  the  advance 
in  leather  and  boots  and  shoes  did  not  keep  pace  with 
hides.  Leather  averaged  but  16  per  cent,  and  some  kinds 
25  per  cent,  above  lowest  point.  Boots  and  shoes  rose  10 
per  cent,  which  checked  further  buying;  and  during  De- 
cember the  trade  remained  light,  though  fair  shipments 
were  made  and  manufacturers  seemed  more  hopeful  re- 
garding the  future. 

Tin  Plate. — Commissioner  Ayer's  official  report  upon 
the  production  of  American  tin  plate,  which  appeared  dur- 
ing the  quarter,  is  most  gratifying  to  those  wno  struggled 
to  prove  that  tin  plate  could  be  manufactured  in  the  Uni- 
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ted  States.  The  act  of  1890,  imposing  a  duty  on  imported 
plates,  provided  for  the  removal  of  that  duty  Octooer  1, 
1896,  uuless  the  aggregate  quantity  of  plates  lighter  than 
63  pounds  per  100  square  feet  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  any  of  the  five  fiscal  years  preceding  June 
30,  1896,  should  equal  one-third  the  amount  of  such  plates 
imported  during  the  year.  Two  years  ago  our  manufact- 
urers met  this  requirement,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  product  of  American  mills  exceeded  the  imports  by  17,- 
509,5i99  pounds.  During  the  year  98^  per  cent  of  the  fin- 
ished tin  plates  made  in  the  United  States  were  from  sheets 
rolled  in  American  mills;  and  fifty  out  of  fifty-three  firms 
used  wholly  American  rolled  sheets. 

Iron  and  Steel. — In  spite  of  all  combinations  formed 
early  in  1896,  prices  declined  14  per  cent  during  the  year, 
and  never  rose  over  3  per  cent  above  the  opening.  The  un- 
sold stock  of  pig  iron  increased  during  the  year  from  400,- 
000  tons  to  800,000  tons.  The  changes  in  prices  of  fin- 
ished products  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  were  down- 
ward, while  an  extraordinary  stagnation  in  demand  early 
in  November  caused  a  still  further  decline;  but  there  was 
a  slight  advance  in  prices  after  the  election.  Steel  rails 
sold  at  Philadelphia  the  third  week  in  December  for 
125.00,  which  had  been  held  at  $28.00  by  the  combination 
since  September  10,  1895.  One  cause  assigned  for  the 
small  demand  for  finished  products  throughout  the  year, 
was  the  impression  that  the  failure  of  one  or  another  com- 
bination to  maintain  prices  would  result  in  a  smash;  and 
we  have  to  note  the  collapse  of  the  wire  and  cut  nail  trust, 
which  was  announced  November  22.  The  Nail  Associa- 
tion was  formed  June  1,  1895.  The  trust  maintained  a 
regular  force  of  inspectors  to  keep  all  the  members  of  the 
pool  "  toting  fair,"  and  bought  up  opposition  mills  as  fast 
as  they  sprang  up.  A  newspaper  account  of  the  collapse 
reads  thus: 

**  For  tills  and  kindred  parposes  the  trust  imposed  a  pool  tax  of 
$1.50  a  keg  on  all  the  nails  sold  by  its  members,  and  rebated  to  them 
the  difference  after  the  objects  sought  were  accomplished.  *  *  * 
The  advance  of  15  cents  a  keg  ordered  bj  the  trust  at  its  March  meet- 
ing was  the  last  act  which  marked  the  trust's  doom.  This  put  the 
base  price  of  wire  nails  at  Pittsburg  at  $2.55,  which,  under  the  pecu- 
liar terms  of  its  nail  card,  meant  that  the  lowest  figure  at  which  any 
nails  could  be  bought  there  was  $3.05  a  keg.  *  *  *  This  resulted 
in  an  immense  curtailment  of  the  demand,  and  in  turn  forced  the 
trust  to  close  up  90  per  cent  of  its  mills  and  throw  its  workmen  out 
of  employment  in  order  to  reduce  the  output  to  comply  with  custom 
ers'  needs.  The  entire  sales  of  nails  by  the  trust  mills  during  July 
were  but  80,000  kegs,  and  in  August  but  25,000  kegs,  though  the 
VoL  6.^-56. 
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outpDt  agreed  apon  (or  these  moDths  wm  60,000  and  50,000  respect- 
ivefj." 

Fallores. — The  total  number  of  buaiuesa  failurea  to 
the  UDited  States  during  1896  has  been  exceeded  but  once 
in  onr  history,  namely,  in  the  panic  year  of  1893,  when  the 
number  reached   15,560  with  liabilities  of   $402,427,518 
(Vol.  3,  p.  698).     The  uumber  In  1896  was  close  on  to 
15,000,  liabilities  about 
-  ♦225,000,000,  with  the 
rate  of  assets  to  liabili- 
ties about  60  per  cent. 
■    which  is  the  largest  pro- 
portion  recorded    for 
any  calendar  year  ex- 
cept 1893.     The  per- 
centage of  failures   to 
numlrar    in    1896   was 
1.39.   against  1.23    in 
1895,  and  1.50  in  1893. 
There  were  195   bank 
failures  during    the 
year,  with  liabilities  of 
nearly  $50,000,000,  as 
against  132  in  1895  with 
«20,no,21O  liabilities. 
The    most    important 
bank    failures    during 
the  quarter  were  as  fol- 
lows: October  15,   the 
Bank   of  Commerce. 
-I  Buffalo,  N.  y.,  capital 

HON.  DAHiBL  N.  HasuHN  OF  coNNErTirtrT,      Bud    SUrpluS    $500,000, 

_      _  _  deposits  $1,304,700, 

II  loans;  November  30, 
saa  City,  Mo.,  capital 
♦250,000,  deposits  ♦1,131,000,  caused  by  alow  collections 
and  disagreement  among  directors;  December  21,  the  Na- 
tional Bunk  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  capital  *1,000,000,  de- 
posits $11,000,000,  caused  by  heavy  loans  aggregating 
$2,400,000  on  the  bonds  of  the  Calumet  Electric  Rail- 
way and  other  undesirable  paper;  December  23,  the  Bank 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  capital  and  surplus  $800,000, 
deposits  $2,647,000,  caused  by  inability  to  make  collec- 
tions on  which  it  had  depended  to  meet  obligations  due. 
On  December  28  the  Atlas  National  bank  of  Chicago,  capi- 
tal and  surplus  $850,000,  went  into  voluntary  liquidation 


Bitspension  caused  by  heavy  losses 
the  Missouri   National   bank,  " 
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after  standing  a  run  which  reduced  deposits  from  11^860^- 
412  on  December  17  to  about  $900,000. 

In  going  under^  these  banks  dragged  numerous  smaller 
institutions  and  mercantile  houses  with  them,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that  an  epidemic  of  failures  marked  the  last 
days  of  a  year  which  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  time  of 
extraordinary  business  anxiety,  depression,  and  disappoint- 
ment, commercially  and  industrially. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt.— At  the  close  of  the  year  1896  the 
total  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  $228,320,379.95,  was  $992,929,581.46,  as 
compared  with  $947,298,262  at  the  close  of  1895.  The 
following  table  shows  details  of  the  debt,  besides  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  treasury,  at  the  end  of  December: 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  DBCEMBER  81, 1896. 

Interest-bearinft  debt $947,864,600.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  oeased  since  maturity 1,888,070.96 

Debt  bearini;  no  interest 872,602,201.14 

Total  fo^oss  debt $1,281,240,061.40 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 298^)20,879.95 


Total  net  debt $992,929,581.45 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 


Gbld— Coin 

Bars 

Silver— Dollars 

Subsidiary  coin 

Bars 

Paper— United  States  notes 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 

Ck)ld  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  of  June  8, 1872) 

National  l>ank  notes 

other— Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  await- 
ing reimbursement 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 

Deposits  in  nat*l  bank  deposltaries^gen'l  acc*t.. 
Disbursing  officers'  balances 


$120,688,507.66 

54,565.884.66  -$175,208,982.52 

884,584,572.00 

14.215.785.62 

110,815.216.58-  609,615,584.15 

85.818.258.00 

85,64.5,059.00 

1.302,850  00 

14,227.704.00 

500,000.00    ' 
14;?78,969.86  -  151,857,840.86 


20,802.77 
1.106.688.85 
12.884.251.47 
8,774,901.80  - 


17.286.644.89 


Aggregate. 


$868,468,551.92 


DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 


Gold  certificates $89,279,789.00 

Silver  certificates 870,883.504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872) .'VO.880,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 119.816,280.00 -$580,809,578.00 


Fund  for  redemp.  of  uncurrent  nat'l  bank  notes. 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 

Disbursing  officers*  balances 

Agency  accounts,  etc 

Qo\d  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 128.820,879.96 


8,91.5.164.75 
2.670.851.02 
27,680,578.71 
5,667,009.49  - 


44.888,506.97 


-  2fi,820,879.96 


Aggregate $868,468,551.92 

Receipts  and  Expenditures.— Government  expendi- 
tures for  the  six  months  ended  December  31 — the  first 
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half  of  the  current  fiscal  year— exceeded  receipts  by  ^7,- 
902,  390.     Details  are  given  as  follows: 

RBCBIPTS,  JULY  1-DECBMBER  81,  1806. 

Castoms $67,821,682 

Internal  revenue 7r,iVi.74I 

Mlsoellaneoiu 11,964.179 

Total $157,50r,6tt» 

ffXPENDITlRES,  JULY  1-DECEMBER  81,  1896. 

Ciriland  misoellaneous $58,500,474 

War 27.501.74."> 

Navy 17.489.075 

Indians 6.191.151 

Pensions 71.989.105 

Interest 18,788, 44,S 

Total $195,409,906 

Monetary  Circulation. — The  total  circalation  of  the 
country  on  December  31,  including  all  money  coined  or 
issued  and  not  in  the  treasury,  was  $1,650,223,400 — ^a  per 
capita  of  (22.87.  The  various  kinds  of  money,  with  the 
amount  of  each  in  circulation,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION,  DECEMBER  81. 1806. 

Goldoolo $517,74S,2» 

Silver  dollars 58.581.819 

Subsidiary  silver 62,101,986 

Gold  oertmoates 87,887.499 

Silver  certificates 356.655.800 

Treasury  notes.  1890 84,17l;ai 

United  SUtes  notes 961,867,758 

Currency  certificates ? 50,880.000 

National  bank  notes 1^1,884.148 

Total $1,650,288,400 

THE  INDIANS. 

As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Dawes  Commission  (Vol. 
5,  p.  887),  it  was  announced  in  November  that  at  a  conven- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  it 
was  at  last  decided  that  on  certain  conditions  the  tribes 
would  consent  to  give  up  their  communal  life,  accept  al- 
lotments, open  their  lands  to  settlement,  and  live  like 
other  people. 

The  conditions  proposed  by  the  Indians,  presumably  as  a  work- 
ing basis  for  further  negotiations,  were  that  the  Indian  Territory 
should  be  admitted  as  a  state  to  the  Union,  and  that  $500  should  be 
paid  to  each  Indian  to  reimburse  him  for  relinquishing  his  share  in 
the  portion  of  the  territory  not  allotted.  The  latter  proposition 
would  involve  a  payment  by  the  federal  government  of  about  $^.- 
000,000. 

On  December  18  a  formal  agreement  was  signed  with 
the  Chocta'y  tribe,  providing  for  allotment  of  lands,  town 
sites,  reserve  of  coal  fields,  Choctaw  schools,  and  relin* 
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quishment  of  tribal  government  within  eight  years;  and 
it  was  announced  at  the  same  time  that  other  tribes  woald 
treat  with  the  Dawes  Commission  for  similar  conventions 
after  the  Christmas  holiday  season. 

THE  NAYY. 

The  anditor  for  the  navy  department  reports  that  up  to 
October,  1896, ^$101,659,125.91  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  increase  of  the  navy,  and  $89,830,738.13  expended,  the 
total  amount  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  being  $13,- 
954,439.01.  There  was  paid  out  for  construction  of  new 
ships  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  $6,974,- 
435.04.;  the  cost  of  maintaining  ships  in  commission  was 
$7,081,908.00;  and  there  was  expended  in  repairs  to  ves- 
sels $975,521.21. 

Additions  to  the  Navy. — Early  in  October,  contracts 
were  awarded  to  various  builders  for  ten  new  torpedo  boats 
with  varying  speed  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  knots.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  provides  that  battleships  shall 
be  named  after  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  gunboats  after 
our  cities  of  historical  interest.  Secretary  Herbert  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October  named  the  three  new  battleships  to  be 
completed  in  1899,  Alabama,  Tllinois,  Skud  Wisconsin,  and 
th-^.  six  gunboats  now  building,  Vicksburg,  Newport,  An- 
napolis, Marietta,  Princeton,  and  Wheeling.  The  launch- 
ing of  the  Vickshirq  and  Newport  took  place  at  the  Bath 
(Me.)  Iron  Works,  December  5,  Miss  Addie  Trowbridge, 
(laughter  of  Mayor  Trowbridge  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  chris- 
tened the  former;  and  Miss  La  Farge  of  Newport,  E.  I.,  a 
granddaughter  of  Commodore  Perry,  the  latter. 

These  gunboats  are  composite  in  stmctare,  having  steel  frames 
plated  with  steel  above  the  water-line  and  planked  below,  the  plank- 
ing covered  with  copper;  this  arrangement  permits  of  uninterrupted 
cruises  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  total  cost  will  be  $460,000,  and 
they  will  be  ready  for  sea  early  in  1897. 

On  December  23,  the  gunboat  Atmapolis  wbls  launched 
at  the  Crescent  shipyards  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.  Miss 
Georgiana  Patterson  Porter  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Admiral  Porter,  was  selected  by  her 
townspeople  to  christen  the  vessel.  Like  the  Vicksburg  Skud 
Newport,  the  Annapolis  is  a  composite  structure,  and  all 
the  wood  has  been  fi reproofed. 

The  final  trial  of  the  Massachusetts  was  made  October 
22-24,  the  board  reporting  that  the  structure  of  the  ship 
and  the  gun  mounts  showed  ample  strength  and  freedom 
from  any  injury  or  strain,  and  that  the  vessel  showed  good 
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qualities  as  a  sea  boat  and  a  stable  gun  platform,  the  only 
serious  question  raised  being  the  sufficiency  of  the  means 
adopted  to  hold  the  turrets  in  place.  Bearing  on  this 
question  a  test  was  made  last  spring  by  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance on  an  experimental  turret,  a  facsimile  of  one  on  the 
Massachusetts,  under  conditions  likely  to  occur  in  an  actual 
engagement  at  sea.  Three  rounds  were  fired  as  noted  be- 
low: 


Gan 

Projectile. 
Velocity.. 
Bnergy . . . 


Round  1. 


10-lnoh. 

fiOO  pounds. 

1.683  foot  sees. 

9.tt29  foot  tons. 


Round  2. 


Id-inch, 

860  pounds. 

1.701  foot  sees. 

17,000  foot  tons. 


Round  S. 


IS-tncb. 

861  ponnds. 

2,000  foot  sees. 

28,8W  foot  tons. 


The  test  proved  that  the  framing  of  the  turret  has 
ample  strength  to  resist  the  heaviest  strains  that  could 
come  upon  it  under  fire,  but  the  turret  as  a  whole  moved 
nine  inches  under  the  energy  of  the  shot. 

The  sea-going  battleship  Iowa  left  the  Cramps'  shipyard 
November  10,  for  a  three  days'  preliminary  trial  trip,  mak- 
ing a  sea  voyage  of  1,000  miles.  The  keel  of  the  Imoa  was 
laid  Augusts,  1893. 

An  official  trial  off  the  California  coast,  November  21- 
25,  of  the  battleship  Oregon^  proved  her  to  be  an  excellent 
gun  platform  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  shock  of 
firing;  and  no  weaknesses  developed. 

The  new  cruiser  Brooklyn  was  placed  in  commission  at 
the  League  Island  navy  vard  December  1;  and  the  steel- 
clad  monitor  Puritan  at  J^ew  York,  December  10. 

The  Puritan,  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  Terror^  AmphUrUe,  and 
Monterey f  thoagh  larger,  and  has  been  under  constraetion  intermit- 
tantly  for  over  thirty  years.  The  original  hall  was  bailt  under  the 
direction  of  John  Ericsson,  and  turned  over  to  the  government  in 
1864.  It  was  taken  to  League  Island,  where  it  remained  until  1876. 
In  1889  work  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  vessel  went  to  New  York 
under  her  own  steam,  where  it  was  decided  to  equip  her  with  modem 
guns  and  armor  plate,  and  she  is  now  regarded  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable vessels  of  her  class. 

Captain  Charles  O^Neil,  superintendent  of  the  naval 
gun  foundry  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  reports  that 
two  12-inch,  two  10-inch,  and  seventeen  8-inch  ^uns  have 
been  furnished  during  the  year,  sixteen  of  the  8-inch  guns 
being  for  the  Brooklyn  and  Iowa\  and  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  in  his  annual  report,  states  that  while  on  March  1, 
1893,  116  guns  of  all  calibres  were  mounted  aboard  ship, 
there  are  at  present,  including  some  temporarily  landed 
pending  repairs  of  vessels,  3G6,  and  that  all  vessels  now  in 
service  designed  to  carry  torpedoes  have  been  supplied. 
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and  enough  are  on  hand  for  all  vessels  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  secretary  recommends  the  building  of  dry 
docks  at  the  Norfolk  navy  vard,  of  sufficient  size  to  take 
in  the  longest,  widest,  and  deepest  ships  afloat.  Since  the 
last  annual  report,  eight  vessels  have  oeen  completed,  ac- 
cepted, and  added  to  the  navy,  viz.:  Monadnock,  Terror,  In- 
diaiia,  Massachusetts ,  Oregon,  Katahdin,  Ericsson,  and 
Brooklyn. 

Comparative  Strength  of  Navies.— The  compara- 
tive strength  of  the  seven  principal  navies  of  the  world  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  SEVEN  PRINCIPAL  NAVIES. 


BATTLESHirS. 

Firsl  class 

Second  class. . . 
Third  class.... 


Vessels  now  building. 


s 

C 


c 

£ 


s 


V 

% 

"S 


c 

00 


Totals 


12 

8 

1 

6 
2 

2 

2 

6 

18 

9 

8 

2 

2 

6 

Coast  defense! 

ships 

Cruisers 

Armored 

First  class...    10 

Second   and 

third  class.'  24 

Lookout  ships  or 

gunboats 

Torpedo  gun- 
boats    . . 


1 

4 

9 


3 


4 
1 


4 
1 

2 


2 

1 

4 

1 
1 


9 


Vessels  built  ft  in  commission. 


s 


i 


i 


p 


3 


08 


4) 

o 


5 

QQ 

s 

I 


i 

00 


22 

10 

5 

8 

4 

S 

1 

12 

11 

5 

2 

7 

2 

11 

2 

5 

8 

2 

45 

28 

10 

15 

14 

M' 

18 

16 
11 

51 

19 

84 


16 

10 

17 

6 

9 
2 

9 
2 

1 

1 

2 
8 

8 

1 

10 

8 

16 

8 

13 

7 

12 

11 

9 

22 

12 

8 

15 

9 

a 

• 

1 

TOTAU. 

i 

i 

• 

1 

• 

a 

* 

285 

1 

OS 

3 

O 

1 

CO 

Vessels  built  and  building 

no 

56 

56 

66 

64 

47 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers* 

96 

3 

1 

1 

11 

1 

2 

Torpedo  boats*  

160 

241 

161 

176 

145 

18 

28 

*Not  classified  above. 

Defective  Armor  Plates. — An  official  investigation 
of  the  hull  plates  famished  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany for  the  battleships  Kentucky  and  Kearsarge,  was  be- 
gun November  9,  and  continued  throughout  November 
and  December.  Specimens  of  the  plate  were  submitted 
to  the  bending^  quenching,  and  tensile  tests.      In   the 
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bending  test,  more  than  sizty-foar  per  cent  of  the  speci- 
mens failed  to  come  np  to  the  letter  of  the  contract^  wnich 
specified  that  the  plates  should  fold  back  on  themselFes 
without  breaking.  In  the  quenching  test  fifty  per  cent  of 
plates  selected  failed  to  meet  requirements;  ana  in  the  pull- 
ing test,  ten  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  fell  below  the  contract 
requirements.  The  board  reported  that  the  total  amount 
of  steel  furnised  for  the  Kentucky  and  Kearsarge  is  about 
5,200  tons,  of  which  480  tons  are  on  board  the  ships.  The 
board  makes  no  recommendations  as  to  what  the  depart- 
ment shall  do  in  the  matter  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  material  not  on  the  ships,  but  intimates  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  retain  the  plates  already  on. 

The  ^^Texas/' — That  most  unfortunate  battleship, 
the  Teocas,  sank  in  shallow  water  at  the  sea  wall  of  the  Cob 
dock,  in  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  about  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  November  9.  The  accident  was  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  make  repairs  upon  the  ship's  starboard  in- 
jection valve  while  the  vessel  was  afloat.  The  breaking  of 
a  yoke,  found  afterward  to  be  defective  in  casting,  allowed 
the  sea  water  to  enter  through  the  thirteen-inch  pipe;  and, 
either  from  weakness  of  the  bulkhead  doors  or  their  being 
left  open,  caused  the  speedy  listing  and  sinking  of  the  ves- 
sel, which  rested  on  the  muddy  bottom  in  twenty-five  feet  of 
water  on  the  port  and  twenty-nine  feet  on  the  starboard  side. 

The  Texas  wlien  launched  was  found  to  liat  slightly  to  starboard; 
her  sectional  cross  beams  were  shown  to  be  weak,  and  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  vibration  when  her  engines  were  run.  Numerous 
accidents,  among  them  groundinf,  and  running  down  and  sinking  a 
steam  launch,  have  befallen  her  auring  the  sixteen  months  since  sue 
was  first  commissioned,  all  tending  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  modem  theory  and  practice  of  battleship  construction. 
A  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  tne  sinking  of  the  7Va»M  attached  no 
blame  to  any  one;  but  Secretary  Herbert,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  judge  advocate-general,  found  Chief  Engineer  Moore  of  the  ship 
and  Farmer  of  the  navy  yard  "  reprehensibly  careless,"  and  that  each 
had  failed  in  his  duty. 

• 

Miscellaneous. — Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  at  his  own 
request,  was  retired  November  17  under  the  forty  years' 
service  law.  His  retirement  permits  him  to  give  his  en- 
tire attention  to  literary  pursuits,  toward  which  he  has 
long  inclined. 

Among  naval  writers  of  the  day  Captain  Mahan  stands  foremost. 
His  book  Tlie  Influence  of  Sea-Power  Upon  History,  published  a  few 
years  ago  (Vol.  4,  p.  705).  gained  for  him  the  degree  pf  LL.D.  from 
Cambridge  University,  bestowed  when,  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
Chicago,  he  visited  England  in  1893.  Others  of  his  works  are:  The 
(ffdfnnd  Inland  WaUrs  (1883),  Life  of  Admiral  Farragut  (1892),  and 
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The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  Upon  t)u  French  Bewdution  and  Empire 
^18d8).  Captain  Mahan  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856;  served 
daring  the  Civil  War;  became  commander  in  1872,  and  captain  in 
1885;  and  was  president  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
188^9  and  1802--8.  He  has  lately  been  writing  a  life  of  Nelson  and 
a  history  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Negotiations  were  completed  early  in  November  between 
the  Japanese  naval  attaches  in  this  country  and  the  Union 
Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Cramps  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  two  armored  cruisers  for  the  imperial  Japanese 
navy,  each  to  cost  $1,250,000,  to  be  of  6,700  tons'  displace- 
ment, and  to  attain  a  speed  of  twenty-one  knots  (See  Japan). 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

History  of  Co^-operation. — Much  valuable  informa- 
tion is  embodied  in  a  report  from  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bemis, 
incorporated  in  a  recent  report  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, on  the  subject  of  co-operativB  production  and  dis- 
tribution.    It  is  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  first  beginnings  of  distributive  co-operation  in  America  date 
from  the  "union  stores"  of  New  England  between  1847  and  1859. 
Of  these,  769  were  started;  and  in  1857  an  annual  trade  of  $2,000,000 
was  reported  hj  350.  All  have  now  disappeared.  In  1866  the  Orange 
stores  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  were  started;  but  they  have  also 
become  extinct.  A  Rochdale  store,  started  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in 
1864,  also  failed.  The  oldest  extant  co-operative  store  in  the  country, 
the  ('o-operative  Union  Society  of  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  was  wrecked  this 
year  through  incompetent  management.  Between  1874  and  1880  a 
third  wave  of  co-operative  enthusiasm  swept  over  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  fostered  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry. 
About  a  dozen  stores  that  were  then  started  remain  yet  in  successful 
operation.     The  movement  at  that  time  took  root  in  Kansas. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  were  next  in  the  field.  Scores  of  co-opera- 
tive workshops,  coal  mines,  and  factories  that  were  started  by  them 
failed  for  the  want  of  knowledge  of  proper  methods  or  past  ex- 
perience. The  few  successful  ones  were  transformed  into  joint-stock 
or  private  enterprises.  The  numerous  co-operative  stores  opened  by 
the  Wheel  and  Alliance  in  the  Southern  states  from  1882  to  1892 
fared  no  better.  In  Texas  co-operation  has  very  greatly  declined. 
Of  twenty-seven  associations  started  in  New  Jersey  since  1878,  eight 
are  now  running.  Of  the  thirty  stores  founded  by  graduates  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  outside  of  New  England  in  1886,  twenty- 
four  have  disappeared. 

On  the  other  hand  sixteen  associations  have  started  since  in 
fifteen  places.  The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Co-operative  Society,  the  John- 
son County  Co-operative  Association  of  Olathe,  Kans.,  and  the  Ham- 
monton  (N.  J.)  Fruit  Orowers'  Union  have  grown  and  prospered. 
Still,  the  total  co-operative  trade  outside  of  New  England  was  re- 
ported to  be  only  $900,000  in  1895,  as  against  |1, 000,000  in  the 
societies  making  returns  in  1886. 

In  New  England  there  are  shown  to  be  to-day  twenty -six  co- 
operative stores,  nine  of  them  new,  with  twice  as  g^at  a  traide  as  ten 
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jears  ago.  These  work  entirely  on  the  Rochdale  plan.  Goods  are 
sold  at  the  market  price.  The  shares  are  small,  usually  $5,  and  the 
holdings  of  any  member  limited  to  100,  or  even  forty.  Under  the 
Massachusetts  law  no  one  can  hold  over  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  a 
co-operative  association.  Outside  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  are  the  only  states  that  have  any  at  all  adequate  co- 
operative legislation. 

A  list  of  twenty-six  New  England  societies  shows  a  membership 
of  10,692  this  year.  Twenty- three  societies  outside  of  New  England 
report  6,115  members.  The  volume  of  their  joint  business  was  f2,- 
872,000.  With  something  like  a  score  of  non-reporting  societies 
known  to  exist,  the  total  American  membership  to-day  is  at  least 
25,000.  The  trade  of  the  New  England  societies  averaged  $114.63 
per  member  in  1895;  that  of  the  others,  $219.21  per  member,  in- 
cluding the  Mormons'  Zion  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  not  technically  co-operative  in  any  sense. 

There  are  1,711  British  co-operative  societies,  with  1,414.158 
members,  averaging  $180.70  per  member  on  a  total  of  $255,550,- 
261.18.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  a  larger  proportion  of  members  of  co- 
operative societies  than  any  other  American  city.  Its  three  societies 
have  8,751  members,  embracing  about  19,000  persons,  this  being 
thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  city's  population. 

Of  the  eight  famous  co-operative  cooper-shops  in  Minneapolis 
that  existed  in  1886,  only  four  survive,  and  none  of  them  paid  any 
dividends  during  the  past  three  years.  They  do  a  business  of  $700,- 
000  a  year. 

Disaster  has  recently  overtaken  many  of  the  so-called  co-opera- 
tive furniture  factories  at  Rockford,  III.,  which  are  really  joint-stock 
companies,  with  small  shares  widely  scattered  among  'the  employes. 
The  trouble  would  appear  to  have  been  there  the  tendency,  where  every 
stockholder  had  a  vote,  to  keep  up  prices,  even  ruinously,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  profits.  The  small  co-operative  mines  in  Illinois  are  said  by 
the  state  mine  inspectors  to  have  brought  down  wages  in  their 
neighborhood  by  their  readiness  to  undersell  the  market  when  trade 
was  dull.  While  many  forms  of  co-operation,  in  manufactures  espe- 
cially, are  very  little  developed  in  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  Europe,  on  the  other  hand  our  farmers  have  made  as  great 
strides  as  those  of  Holland,  Denmark,  France,  and  Germany  in  the 
matter  of  co-operative  creameries  and  fire  and  tornado  insurance 
companies.  The  success  of  fraternal  life  insurance,  and  of  our  co- 
operative banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  is  well  known. 
Farmers'  organizations,  such  as  the  Grange,  the  Patrons  of  Industry, 
and  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  sometimes  confine  themselves  to 
securing  trade  discounts  for  their  members,  and  again  purchase 
wholesale  and  even  establish  co-operative  stores,  often  effect  a  great 
saving  for  their  members,  directly  or  by  breaking  trade  combinations 
against  the  consumer. 

One  cause  of  failure  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bemis  is  the  tendency  to 
trust  members,  a  thing  foreign  to  the  principle  of  co-operation.  Of 
thirty- eight  American  societies  reporting,  nine  only  gave  no  credit. 
The  farther  west  one  goes,  the  worse  the  trusting  liabit  and  the 
poorer  the  chance  of  co-operation.  The  reason  of  New  England's  suc- 
cess is  largely  her  insistence  on  cash.  Another  cause  of  failure  is 
indicated  by  an  active  worker,  who  points  out  how  much  easier  it  is 
for  the  American  people  to  '*  co-talk"  than  "co-work."  This  simply 
means  that  they  are  lacking  in  that  "sense  of  brotherhood"  which  is 
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essential  to  the  auccesa  of  tLe  movement  as  a  preveiitfttive  of  tbe 
■'greedy  desire  tor  gain."  Also,  failure  is  verj  frequently  due  to 
lack  of  a  good  manager  and  of  buainraa  capacity  among  the  mem- 
bers.    This  is  especially  true  of  trades-uQion  co-operation. 

The   lat«8t   development   of   the   co-operatiTe  movement  la  tbe 
"labor  eichange."     The  first  one  was  sUrted  in  Independence,  Ho., 
seven  years  ago,  by  O.  B.  De  Bernard;  and  the  idea  bas  recently  made 
its  appearance  in  Long  Island,  A  member,  on  paying  a  small  entraDce 
fee,    is    invited    to    depoRJt  witli   the    exchange    any    product    of 
labor  and  receive  for  it  an 
eicbange  check    equatling 
its  wholesale  price  in  money. 
He  may  buy  for  it  anything 
he   finds   in   the   exebange 
which  be  wants,  or  get  out- 
side merchants  to  cash  the 
check  if  be  can.    It  is  never 
redeemable  in  money.    His 
ware  is  marked  up  to  retail 
price  and  sold  in  the  ex- 
change.   Tbe  central  idea 
is  the  conviction  that  true  ^ 
co-opemtioD    is  possible  ^^ 
only   between    aeveral   t 
branches  of  industry,  never  ,• 
within  one  as  most  of  tbe   ''■ 
fanners'  movements  have  -j 
assumed.     The   Topeha,    • 
Kao.,  Labor  Exchange  did 
a  business  of  |10.000  last 
year. 

Attempts 
been  made  to  unite  all  tbe 
co-operative  efforts  il 
country  in   one  moi 
on  tbe  Rochdale  plan 

The  American 
Federation.— The 

sixteenth   annaal  con- 
vention of  the  Ameri- 
can  Federation   of  oruBOH. 
Labor,  held   in  Cincinnati,   0.,   in     mid-December,  was 

of  great  interest. 

Perhaps  the  mnst  significant  incident  of  thn  proceedings  was  tbe 
defeat,  hy  a  vote  of  44  to  21,  of  the  following  resolution  mtroduced 
by  Mr.  Ash  of  Boston,  Mass.: 

n  Federation  o(  Labnr.  1r 


mbleil.  d 


BUCh   » 


0  the  c< 


_„ .-   >f  as  wllldeprlTe 

lentatlvea  of  Ine  people,  h 
eipuQnd  and  Hdmlntnter  li 

To  have  passed  this  resolution  would  have  been  to  reflect  upon 
tbe  courts  of  the  country,  especially  the  United  States  sapreme  court, 
hy  virtually  declaring  that  the  courts  do  not  keep  to  their  functions 


We  tha  Ihb-1  duly  enacted  by  th 
e  believe  the  proper  [unction  of 
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of  expoundings  and  administering  the  law  as  they  find  it,  bat  make 
law  by  tbeir  decisions,  whereas  legislation  adopted  by  the  law-making;' 
body  should  be  accepted  without  question  by  the  courts.  Such  an 
'attitude  before  the  public  the  Federation  did  not  wish  to  assume.  It 
is  true  that  many,  perhaps  most,  workingmen  regtud  the  action  of 
the  federal  courts  in  condemning  and  imprisoning  Eugene  V.  Debs 
on  contempt  proceedings,  without  trial  by  jury  (Vol.  5,  p.  362).  was  a 
dangerous  exercise  of  the  judicial  power;  and  also  think  thai  the 
power  of  "government  by  in  junction "  is  too  frequently  exercised. 
But,  as  the  vote  on  the  resolution  shows,  the  general  attitude  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Federation  is  one  of  respect  for  the  courts. 
They  are  not  anarchists. 

A  report  declaring  it  the  purpose  of  the  Federation  "to  demand 
the  general  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  work  day,  May  1, 18d8/' 
was  submitted.  The  national  headquarters  of  the  organization  were 
changed  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  Washington,  D.  0.;  a  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  60  to  9,  calling  upon  the  president  and  con- 
gress "to  recognize  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Cuban  revolution;'* 
and  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  position  of  the  order  in  favor  of  f roe- 
silver  coinage,  but  declaring  that  this  action  should  not  be  construed 
as  indorsing  any  political  party,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1,935  to 
302. 

Samuel  Oompers  of  New  York  was  re-elected  president;  and 
Frank  Morrison  of  Bloomington,  111.,  was  chosen  secretary. 

Miscellaneons. — A  recent  report  from  Commissioner 
Carroll  D.  Wright  of  the  United  States  department  of 
labor,  on  the  statistics  of  the  employed  and  unemployed, 
goes  to  show  that  in  all  probability  five  per  cent  repre- 
sents the  proportion  of  our  people  who  are  constantly  nn- 
employed.  In  times  of  depression,  as  during  the  summer 
ana  fall  of  1896,  or  the  panic  days  of  1893,  this  proportion 
is  of  course  largely  increased. 

The  report  also  goes  to  show  that  the  proportion  of 
women  at  work  in  gainful  occupations  is  smaller  than  is 
popularly  supposed,  only  one  in  nve  being  engaged  at  any 
work  f.om  which  she  derives  a  revenue  in  the  form  of 
wages,  or  salary,  or  profit  in  business.  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  fields  that  have  been  opened  up  in  recent  yeara 
for  employment  of  women,  of  which  an  increasing  num- 
ber are  taking  advantage  (p.  736),  it  is  yet  true  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  women  of  the  country  are  to  be  found 
at  home,  attending  to  houseliold  duties. 

On  December  24:  a  general  strike  of  street  railway  em- 
ployes in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  ordered  by  President  Young 
of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Conductors',  Drivers',  and 
Motormen's  Unions,  owing  to  a  refusal  of  the  oflScials  of 
the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company  to  sign  a  proposed 
agreement  redressing  certain  grievances  of  which  the  men 
complained.  For  a  brief  period  there  was  serious  inter- 
ruption of  traffic  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  public; 
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but  the  evident  ability  of  the  companies  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  strikers  with  new  men,  quickly  caused  the 
strike  to  be  declared  off;  and  on  December  25  there  was  a 
general  rush  of  the  old  men  to  be  taken  back.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  however,  there  were  mutterings  of  still 
continued  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  rumors 
that  another  strike  was  not  improbable. 

The  situation  at  Leadville,  Uolo.,  created  by  the  miners' 
strike  which  began  in  July  (p.  625),  continues,  in  spite  of 
press  rumors  of  the  collapse  of  the  strike  on  September 
26,  to  be  strained.  It  has  been  necessary  to  retain  troops 
at  the  scene  of  the  disturbances,  although  the  original 
force  of  about  1,000  has  been  reduced  one-half.  A  spirit 
of  lawlessness  is  still  apparent  in  the  attacks  made  upon 
non-union  men  who  venture  into  the  city. 

Some  of  the  mine-owners  are  disposed  to  yield,  if  such 
a  course  would  not  require  a  recognition  of  the  union. 
The  owners  have  formed  a  union  of  their  own,  and  the 
struggle  has  become  one  between  united  labor  and  united 
capital.  Owjng  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
troops  have  found  their  task  of  preserving  the  peace  a 
most  arduous  one. 

SPORTING. 

Football. — To  draw  the  line  between  amateur  and 
professional  sport  has  often  been  a  difficult  task,  but 
to  enforce  the  rules  when  once  made  has  proven  much 
harder.  The  Eastern  colleges  have  happily  solved  the 
question  in  such  a  way  that  but  few  protests  are  made 
against  their  players  on  the  ground  of  professionalism. 
The  Western  colleges,  too,  have  generally  adopted  rules 
discouraging  professionalism  in  athletics;  and  these  rules, 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  baseball,  track  athletics,  and 
rowing,  have  been  observed.  In  football,  however,  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  unanimous  re- 
spect for  the  rules  adopted.  There  is  something  about 
football  that  makes  its  players  devotees  and  their  con- 
stituency enthusiasts.  About  the  college  football  team 
the  greatest  hopes  are  centred ;  its  victories  are  most  en- 
thusiastically celebrated;  its  defeats  are  hardest  to  bear. 
This  sport  is  at  once  a  game  and  a  business  with  those  who 
engage  in  it.  In  playing  it  there  is  easily  cultivated  a 
fierce  desire  to  win  at  any  cost,  for  the  athletic  strength 
of  a  college  is  more  frequently  measured  by  the  fortunes 
of  her  football  team  than  by  the  results  in  any  other 
branch  of  athletics.     In  the  fever  of  the  season  and  the 
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heat  of  rivalry,  rules  are  often  forgotten  or  set  at  nongbt^ 
and  the  ''  ineligible"  candidates  are  allowed  to  play. 

Instances  of  this  are  the  actions  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  at  critical 
moments  in  the  football  history  of  the  past  season.  Each 
belonged  to  a  league  of  colleges  which  had  adopted  rules 
discouraging  professionalism  in  athletics;  and  each  abro- 
gated parts  of  the  rules  in  order  to  allow  certain  men  to 
play  on  its  football  team.  The  league  to  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  belonged,  included  the  Universities 
of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Purdue. 
Its  rules  require  that  no  one  not  a  botiafide  student  in  a 
university  snail  be  allowed  to  play,  and  that  no  student 
who  has  changed  his  college  connections  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  play  on  the  team  of  the  second  college  to  which  he 
goes  until  he  has  been  there  six  months.  The  University 
of  Cincinnati  belongs  to  a  league  composed  of  ten  Ohio  in- 
stitutions. Tiie  rules  of  this  league  prohibit  any  holder 
of  a  degree  or  any  student  who  takes  less  than  eight  hours 
of  work  a  week,  or  who  receives  compensation  for  playing, 
from  taking  part  in  intercollegiate  athletics?  That  these 
rules  were  generally  observed,  augurs  well  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  spirit  of  professionalism  in  college  sports. 

Another  question  whicli  has  caused  much  discussion,  is 
regarding  the  "preliminary  practice'*  of  football  teams. 
Until  within  a  few  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
captains  of  the  teams  of  our  most  prominent  universities 
to  call  together  their  men  for  a  few  weeks  of  play  before 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  Lately  this  practice 
has  been  discouraged,  and  now  only  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  among  Eastern  colleges  permits  it. 

The  style  of  play  this  year  was  even  more  open  than 
last.  The ''mass"  plays  and  ''flying  wedges"  are  ruled 
out.  At  least  five  men  must  be  in  the  line  when  the  ball 
is  put  into  play.  As  a  result  there  is  greater  chance  for 
the  display  of  good  generalship  and  the  success  of  individ- 
ual play. 

Among  Eastern  colleges  there  is  now  only  one  league, 
that  between  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  and  Williams.  This 
year,  as  last,  Dartmouth  won  the  championship. 

For  years  the  interest  of  football  enthusiasts  has  cen- 
tred chiefly  in  the  fortunes  of  the  four  "  big "  teams — 
those  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Pennsylvania. 
This  year,  however,  teams  from  other  and  in  some  cases 
much  smaller  institutions  threatened  to  divide  honors  with 
one  of  these.     These  teams  represented  the  Carlisle  In- 
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dian  School,  Brown  University,  Lafayette  College,  Cor- 
nell, and  West  Point.  These  five  teams  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  second  class  of  American  football  teams. 
The  teams  of  the  first  class  still  hold  a  superiority,  which, 
however,  is  somewhat  threatened.  Princeton  holds  the 
first  rank.  Her  team  defeated  Yale  and  Harvard.  Penn- 
sylvania comes  next,  having  defeated  Harvard.  Yale  and 
Harvard  were  abont  niatched  for  the  third  place.  Lafay- 
ette defeated  Pennsylvania,  and  plaved  a  tie  game  with 
Princeton.  The  Carlisle  Indians  played  a  strong  game. 
Harvard  beat  them  by  only  4-0,  and  Yale  won  only  by  the 
score  of  12-6. 

On  the  whole  the  season  was  full  of  interesting  sur- 
prises. Many  long  runs  were  made,  good  generalship  pre- 
vailed, good  fellowship  held  sway,  and  there  was  no  rough- 
ness to  mar  the  sweetness  of  victory  or  to  embitter  defeat. 

Golf. — The  President's  cup  was  won  in  October  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Tyng,  at  Shinnecock.  He  beat  L.  E.  Larocque  by 
a  score  of  84  to  87.  The  Eeynal  cup  was  won  by  M.  de 
Garmendia,  who  defeated  Mr.  Converse  by  a  score  of  87  to 
92.  In  the  play  for  the  championship  of  the  Bo%ton 
Country  Club,  J.  S.  Thorpe  took  first  place  by  winning 
with  a  score  of  90.  Philadelphia's  Country  Club  cham- 
pionship was  won  by  J.  \V.  Biddle,  6  up  and  5  to  play. 

Cycling. — Miss  Beatrix  Hoyt  won  tne  women's  cham- 
pionship of  the  United  States  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Octo- 
ber 9.  John  S.  Johnson  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lowered 
the  world's  two-mile  bicycle  record  at  Chicago,  111.,  Octo- 
ber 8.  His  time  was  3  minutes  38  seconds.  On  October 
10,  ''Eddie"  Bald  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  declared  the 
winner  of  the  American  bicycling  championship  for  the 
season  of  1896.  Tom  Cooper  was  his  nearest  rival.  Bald 
had  at  the  close  of  the  season  67  points,  and  Cooper  65. 
The  championship  is  decided  by  the  number  of  victories 
which  a  rider  wins  in  the  races  of  the  national  circuit. 
This  circuit  is  a  series  of  races  under  the  direction  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen.  Races  occur  in  certain 
cities  where  good  incline  tracks  have  been  prepared,  and  a 
rider  enters  races  when  he  sees  fit. 

A  six-day  bicycle  race  was  held  in  Madison  Souare 
Garden,  New  York  city,  December  6  to  13.  ''Teady" 
Hale,  an  Irishman,  won  by  twenty-eight  miles  and  two 
laps.  His  total  distance  was  1,910  miles.  This  shows  a 
great  gain  over  the  distance  covered  by  Schock,  the  win- 
ner in  a  six-day  race  in  1893,  who  covered  but  1,600  miles. 
About  60,000  people  saw  the  race  during  the  six  days.   • 
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Chess. — The  international  chess  tournament  was  held 
at  Bada-Pesth,  Hungary^  October  5  to  21.  It  resulted  in 
a  tie  for  first  place^  Gharonsek  and  Tschigorin  finishing 
even,  while  Pillsbury  held  the  third  place.  The  first  two 
had  at  the  close  of  the  tournament  ei^ht  and  one-half  wins 
each.  Pillsbury  had  seven  and  one-half  wins.  Janowski 
and  Schlechter  each  had  seven  wins,  and  divided  the  fourth 
and  fifth  prizes. 

Pugilism. — Prize-fighting  still  finds  a  foothold  in 
the  United  States.  The  fight  at  the  Broadway  Athletic 
Club  in  New  York  city,  November  16,  between  Maher  and 
Choynski,  and  the  Fitzsimmons-Sharkey  fight  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  are  evidences  of  it.  Maher  won  the  for- 
mer contest  in  six  rounds,  and  Sharkey  was  given  the  vic- 
tory in  the  second  on  account  of  an  alleged  foul  on  the 
part  of  Fitzsimmons. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

On  October  13,  three  men  succeeded  in  holding  up 
the  officials  of  the  bank  of  Meeker,  Colo.,  and  looting  the 
baok.  They  were,  however,  shot  to  death  by  citizens 
while  attempting  to  escape.  One  of  the  clerks  and  a  citi- 
zen were  also  seriously  wounded. 

On  October  21,  Hamlin  J.  Andrus,  secretary  of  the 
Arlington  Chemical  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was  mur- 
dered in  his  office  by  explosion  of  a  bomb  which  had  been 
secretly  prepared  and  fired  by  means  of  electrical  appli- 
ances. The  crime  belongs  to  the  large  category  of  tnose 
classed  as  "  mysterious." 

On  election  day,  November  3,  an  echo  of  the  famous 
Htttfield-MeCoy  feud,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  set- 
tled some  years  ago  by  the  marriage  of  two  representatives  of 
the  opposing  families,  occurred  when  **  Old  Cap  "  Hatfield, 
after  casting  his  ballot  at  Matowan,  AV.  Va.,  deliberately 
shot  to  death  one  Rutherford,  whose  home  he  had  broken 
up  some  years  previously.  Being  pursued  by  a  nephew  of 
Rutherford,  who  wounded  him  m  his  flight,  he  snot  the 
young  man  to  death ;  but  was  promptly  arrested. 

On  December  7,  two  white  men  confined  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  were  forcibly  taken  from  jail  at  Lexington,  Mo., 
by  anunmasked  mob  of  about  250  men,  and  lynched. 

The  trial  of  Thomas  Bram,  charged  with  the  murders 
committed  on  the  barkentine  Herbert  Fuller  in  July  (p. 
631),  ended  on  January  2,  1897,  in  his  conviction  for  the 
murder  of  Captain  Nash.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
immediately  entered. 
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Alaska. — The  gold  output  of  Alaska  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. That  for  1895  was  in  round  numbers  (3,000^- 
000;  for  1896  it  was  about  $4,670,000,  of  which  12,315,000 
was  taken  from  placer  ground,  and  $2,355,000  from  quartz 
claimg;  for  1897  the  output  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000.  A 
total  of  549  stamps  are  in  operation,  of  which  eighty-five 
were  erected  during  1896. 

Idaho. — On  December  11,  woman  suffrage  became  an 
accomplished  fact  in  Idaho.  The  history  of  the  struggle 
which  has  thus  culminated  in  final  victory  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  female-suffrage  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution, is  interesting  to  trace. 

The  movement  first  took  definite  shape  in  the  political  arena  at 
the  populist  state  convention  of  1894,  where,  after  a  hard  fight,  the 
passac^e  of  a  favorable  resolution  was  secured.  A  similar  resolution 
was  then  passed  by  the  republican  state  convention.  Popular  indif- 
ference to  the  movement,  however,  was  widespread;  and  politicians 
of  all  parties,  while  nominally  supporting  it,  seemed  to  think  that 
once  the  matter  came  to  a  genend  vote  it  would  be  swept  into 
oblivion.  The  women,  however,  kept  up  an  active  agitation,  form- 
ing an  association  for  the  purpose.  The  result  was  that  the  state 
legislature,  two  years  ago,  passed  a  bill  submitting  to  the  voters  of 
the  state  the  question  of  a  change  of  the  constitution  so  as  to  allow 
woman  suffrage. 

Thereafter  the  battle  was  kept  up  vigorously.  A  state  conven- 
tion was  called  in  Boise  City  in  November,  1895,  to  which  eight 
counties  sent  delegates.  Mrs.  James  H.  Beatty,  wife  of  the  federal 
judge  of  the  state,  presided;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Richards  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  W.  W.  Wood  of  Shoshone  county,  vice-president,  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Athey,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  L.  Bumside,  treasurer;  besides  an 
advisory  committee. 

Another  state  convention  assembled  in  Boise  City  July  1,  1896,  at 
which  the  plan  of  campaign  was  fully  outlined.  Mrs.  Johns  of  Kan- 
sas was  secured  to  travel  through  the  state  and  deliver  addresses  to 
work  up  enthusiasm.  So  pronounced  was  the  sentiment  aroused, 
that  all  of  the  political  conventions  in  the  state  recommended  the 
woman -suffrage  amendment  to  favorable  consideration.  Mrs.  Carrie 
Lane  Chapman  Catt  of  Bensonhurst,  L.  I.,  also  made  an  effective  can- 
vass of  the  state  in  favor  of  the  movement.  In  spite  of  enormous 
difficulties,  due  chiefiy  to  lack  of  means  of  rapid  transportation,  the^ 
campaign  increased  in  vigor  as  the  polling  aay  approached.  The 
women  refrained  from  taking  sides  with  either  republicans  or  demo- 
crats, confining  their  efforts  to  persuading  the  people  of  the  Justice 
and  expediency  of  their  cause.  Much  literature  on  the  subject  was 
spread  by  them. 

The  ofiScial  count  showed  the  vote  to  stand  as  follows  For 
the  amendment,  12.120;  against  it,  6,282. 

Although  receiving  about  6,000  more  yotes  than  had  been  cast 
against  it,  the  amendment  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  election  (the  total  vote  was  29,697).     Thus  some  doubt  re- 
mained as  to  whether  it  had  carried,  which  doubt  "was  based  on  cer 
tain  clauses  of  the  constitution.  regQ lifting  thQ  passage  ot  amend 
Vol.  C^»ftT.  " 
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ments.  This  doubt,  however,  was  finally  dispelled,  December  11  ■ 
when  the  supreme  court  unanimously  decided  that  the  amendment 
had  carried,  though  it  had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
at  the  election.  A  majority  of  those  cast  on  the  proposition  was 
sufficient. 

New  York. — The  preparation  of  a  charter  for  the 
Greater  New  York  municipality  has  been  continued  dur- 
ing the  quarter  with  great  diligence. 

The  report  from  the  committee  on  draft,  presented  to  the  com- 
mission,  December  24,  in  the  form  of  a  digest  of  the  whole  charter, 
showed  many  changes  as  results  of  lon^  discussion  of  the  original 
draft  (pp.  644-7).  The  commission  is  to  discuss  this  digest  and  to  pre- 
pare the  final  draft  for  the  legislature,  wilh  the  aid  of  the  general 
criticism  and  suggestion  for  which  opportunity  is  to  be  given  in  a 
series  of  public  liearings.  Instead  of  nine  boroughs,  five  are  now 
proposed: 


1.  Manhattan— the  island  and  Its  naturally  related  small  islands. 
8.  Tub  Bronx— all  of  the  present  New  York  north  of  the  Harlem. 
8.  Brooklyn. 

4.  QuKENH— the  portion  of  Queens  county  included  in  the  new  city. 

5.  KicuMOND— Staten  Island. 


The  municipal  assembly  is  to  comprise  two  houses,  one  of  104, 
one  of  thirty- seven  members.  The  mayor  is  to  have  power  to  appoint 
all  heads  of  departments  except  the  controller  (numbering  11),  and  to 
remove  the  same  at  will  during  his  first  six  months.  The  twelve  de- 
partments will  not  be  divided  into  sections  for  the  five  boroughs.  In 
each  of  the  twenty -two  senate  districts  there  is  to  be  a  local  board  of 
improvements. 

Split  in  Tammany  Hall. — The  division  whieli  began  in 
July  (p.  643)  became  in  October  a  bitter  personal  fight,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  took  form  in  an  organized  bolt  led 
by  County  Clerk  Henry  D.  Purroy  in  antagonism  to  John 
C.  Sheehan,  whom  Richard  Croker  in  1895  had  appointed 
head  of  Tammany.  In  October,  Purroy  organized  the 
Tammany  Central  Club  in  support  of  Bryan  and  Sewall: 
and  in  December  he  announced  that  the  Tammany  Hall 
Home  Rule  Democracy  would  soon  be  in  the  field  in  op- 
position to  the  present  rulers  of  Tammany.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  or  not  the  bolters  will  be  won  back  by  con- 
cessions: at  present  vituperation  from  both  sides  fills  the 
air. 

Democratic  Reorganization, — The  crushing  defeat  of 
the  democratic  state  and  national  tickets  in  November  has 
shown  the  necessity  for  party  reorganization.  This  is 
under  discussion,  with  the  prospect  that  the  sound-money 
democrats  will  lead  in  the  movement,  but  will  adopt 
liberal  lines  and  seek  to  restore  unity  among  all  the  party 
chiefs  in  the  city  and  state. 

Restdts  of  Triah  of  Policemen.— T\\Q  court  of  appeals 
decided  on  October  20  that  Inspector  McLaughlin,  con- 
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victed  of  bribery  and  extortion  during  the  Lexow  trials 
(Vol.  0,  p.  377),  was  not  legally  tried,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a 
right  to  a  change  of  venue  (which  was  denied  him),  and 
inasmuch  further  as  the  district  attorney's  mode  of  select- 
ing jurors  was  unusual,  and  some  of  tne  evidence  inad- 
missible. This  decision  replaces  him  in  his  office  as  in- 
spector. The  results  of  all  these  trials  are  generally  con- 
sidered in  high  degree  unsatisfactory.  Thirty-one  police- 
men were  indicted.  Only  six  have  ever  been  tried;  only 
five  have  been  actually  dismissed  from  the  force.  Of  the 
whole  number  accused  only  one  has  been  punished  under 
criminal  process.  Three  cases  are  still  pending.  A  de- 
mand has  arisen  in  some  quarters  that  the  privilege  of  ap- 
peal from  a  police  board  to  the  courts  be  abolished. 

The  Rainea  Liquor  Law, — The  defects  which  were 
early  detected  in  this  law  have  become  more  manifest.  As 
a  tax  law,  raising  revenue,  it  has  had  great  success;  as  a 
temperance  law,  restricting  liouor  sales,  it  has  not  met  ex- 
pectations. ** Raines  hotels**  have  become  a  by-word.  It 
is  charged  that  multitudes  of  vicious  resorts  of  the  lowest 
and  most  disreputable  kind  have  gained  license  as  **  hotels" 
for  Sunday  sales  under  this  law,  and  cannot  be,  or  have 
not  been,  touched  by  the  police.  In  many  other  cases  the 
police  are  said  to  have  failed  in  their  duty.  Police  maffis- 
trates  also  are  blamed  for  not  holding  persons  brought  be- 
fore them  by  the  police  for  violation  of  the  law.  A  pre- 
sentment by  the  grand  jury  in  New  York  declared  that 
the  law  was  so  drawn  *'as  to  invite  evasion."  Wherever  the 
blame  may  rest,  a  determination  is  expressed  by  the 
friends  of  the  law  to  procure  from  the  legislature  at  the 
present  session  vigorous  amendments  to  the  law,  which 
shall  shift  all  responsibility  from  it  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  term  "hotel"  is  to  be  definitely  explained  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rule  out  all  but  legitimate  hotels;  and  in 

f)laces  where  a  sandwich  constitutes  a  meal  the  sale  of 
iquor  is  to  be  stopped. 

Civil  Service  Reform, — An  advance  in  this  reform  was 
made  on  December  9  when  Governor  Morton  gave  ap- 
proval to  the  regulations,  prepared  at  his  request  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  for  examining  applicants  for 
state  employment. 

Class  1  and  Class  2,  including  the  highest  positions,  take  the 
place  of  old  Schedule  C — Class  1  taking  the  place  also  of  Schedule  A, 
and  Class  2  of  Schedule  B.  Class  2  includes  every  place  for  which  a 
competitive  examination  is  required. 

Class  3  comprises  skilled  laborers  and  employes  of  minor  grade, 
subject  to  non -competitive  examination. 
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Class  4  comprises  unskilled  laborers,  for  whom  no  examination 
is  requisite. 

The  new  rules  increase  the  numbers  in  the  competitive  class,  and 
bring  public  officers  to  greater  accountability  under  the  civil  service 
law. 

The  New  York  Senatorship, — The  general  understand- 
ing that  Thomas  C.  Piatt  was  the  probable  candidate  of 
the  republican  machine  for  United  States  senator^  caused 
some  eminent  republicans  who  strongly  disapprove  of  his 
methods  as  a  political  manager,  and  who  also  deem  him 
lacking  in  the  forensic  power  requisite  for  the  best 
senatorial  service,  to  appeal  to  the  puolic  against  his  elec- 
tion  by  the  legislature.  To  strengthen  this  appeal  they 
gained  the  consent  of  Joseph  11.  Choate,  a  citizen  of  lofty  i 
character,  an  orator,  and  a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  to 
permit  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate.  Mr.  Ghoate's 
election  was  known  to  be  scarcely  possible;  but  it  was 
deemed  wise  by  a  nomination  so  adequate  and  so  eminent 
to  command  public  attention  to  the  ooss-ship  which  with 
its  hundreds  of  tentacles  holds — whether  for  good  or  for 
ill — an  imperial  state. 

TJie  New  District  Attorney, — On  December  16  Gov- 
ernor Morton  appointed  William  M.  K.  Olcott  district  at- 
torney of  New  York  county,  to  fill  the  place  of  Colonel 
John  K.  Fellows,  deceased.  This  appointment  was  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  great  number  of  men  eminent 
in  business  and  politics  and  high  in  official  station.  Mr. 
Olcott  is  a  republican.  Attached  to  the  office  are  officials 
whose  salaries  amount  to  1178,000  annually.  A  portrait 
of  the  late  Colonel  Fellows  appears  on  page  841  of 
Volume  5. 

The  Forestry  Amendment. — An  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  popular  vote,  permitting  the 
legislature  to  authorize  the  leasing  of  five-acre  tracts  for 
camp  and  cottage  purposes,  also  the  exchange  of  lands 
owned  by  the  state  outside  of  the  preserve  for  lands 
within  it.  It  met  strong  opposition  as  liable  (though  not 
intended)  to  open  the  way  for  private  interests  to  invade 
tlie  public  domain.  The  amendment  was  defeated:  vote 
in  favor,  321,486;  vote  opposed,  710,505. 

Work  for  Convicts, — A  perplexing  problem  is  presented 
by  the  new  law  forbidding  in  the  penitentiaries  any  work 
that  will  in  any  way  compete  with  free  labor.  The  law 
was  urged  by  the  labor  unions.  Its  least  damage  is  its 
prevention  of  the  self-support  of  the  prisoners.  It 
threatens  the  convicts  with  an  enforced  idleness  in  con- 
finement, which   tends  to  physical,  mental,  and   moral 
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rnin.  The  most  expert  criminologists  have  vainly  sought 
to  provide  occupation  under  this  law  for  the  10,000  con- 
victs of  the  state.  Only  about  3,000  can  be  supplied  with 
work  on  products  for  the  use  of  asylums  and  other  state 
institutions — labor-saving  machinery  being  dispensed  with. 
One  suggestion  has  been  to  train  the  convicts  to  make 
only  certain  articles  req^uiring  special  machinery  of  high 
cost.  Another  sugjgestion  has  been  the  employment  of 
convicts  in  improving  the  country  roads.  It  has  been 
suggested  also  that  a  portion  of  the  idle  time  might  be 
taken  for  outdoor  exercise,  military  drill,  and  athletic 
games.  For  the  first  few  months  work  can  doubtless  be 
found. 

Removal  of  General  M'Lewee. — The  summary  action 
of  Governor  Morton  in  removing  Inspector-General  Fred- 
erick C.  M'Lewee  on  December  31,  within  a  few  hours' of 
the  expiration  of  his  term  and  the  governor's,  caused  sur- 
prise. The  governor  considered  that  the  inspector-gen- 
eral ** committed  a  gross  act  of  military  insubordination" 
when  he  gave  out  for  publication,  without  authority  from 
the  adjutant-general's  department,  his  repojircriticizing 
his  superior  officers,  including  the  governQr,-and  severely 
censuring  them  for  certain  violations  of^ regulations  in 
matters  of  uniform  and  equipment,  and  fdr  certain  infrac- 
Xions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  use  oi^  Urmories.  Some 
who  do  not  deny  that  the  inspector-general  was  at  fault 
in  putting  forth  a  criticism  contrary  to  military  dis- 
cipline, express  the  opinion  that  the  criticism  was  not 
utterly  without  basis  in  facts. 

For  details  of  the  vote  of  New  York  state  at  the  No- 
vember elections,  see  table,  pp.  782-$. 

Utah. — As  a  result  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  in  relation  to  political  issues^  a  remarkable 
contest  has  developed  in  Utah  over  the  election  of  a 
United  States  senator  to  fill  the  place  of  Arthur  Brown 
(rep.),  whose  terra  expires  in  1897.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  last  year  B.  H.  Roberts  and  Moses  T^tcher  were  cen- 
sured by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  for  announcing 
their  acceptance  of  nominations  for  representative  and 
United  States  senator  respectively  without  first  obtaining 
consent  of  the  church  authorities  (Vol.  5,  p.  907).  Mr. 
Thatcher,  who  is  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  church, 
and  one  of  its  ablest  financiers,  is  again  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  federal  senate.  On  account  of  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  manifesto  ot  the  church  leaders,  in  which 
they  take  the  ground  that  no  church  officer  should  take 
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any  part  in  politics  without  first  consulting  his  superioi^, 
he  has  been  deposed  from  his  apostolic  office,  and  practi- 
cally suspended  from  the  church.  His  candidacy  is  vig- 
orously opposed  by  the  Mormon  leaders. 

The  first  instance  of  a  woman  being  elected  to  a  state 
senatorship,  has  been  recorded  in  Utah,  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Hughes  Cannon  of  Salt  Lake  City,  fourth 
wife  of  Elder  Angus  M.  Cannon  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
who  was  elected  senator,  defeating  her  own  husband,  the 
republican  candidate,  by  about  4,000  votes.  Mrs.  Cannon 
is  a  practicing  physician,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  mother  of  two  children. 

PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lincoln-Donglas    Debate    Commemorated. — On 

October  7  the  38th  anniversarv  of  the  famous  debate  be- 
tween Abraham  Lincoln  and  f^tephen  A.  Douglas  on  the 
issues  that  a  little  later  brought  on  the  Civil  War,  was 
elaborately  commemorated  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
111.,  the  original  scene  of  the  debate. 

In  the  morning,  a  parade  of  local  and  visiting  posts  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  Veterans'  I^ea^ue,  Police  and  Fire  departments,  and  Women *s 
Relief  Corps  of  the  O.  A.  R.,  was  followed  by  the  unveiling  of  a 
soldiers'  monument  in  Hope  cemetery  by  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  ex- 
United  States  minister  to  England,  who  spoke  briefly  on  the  causes  of 
the  rebellion  and  eulogized  the  Union  heroes. 

At  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  hour  at  which  the  debate  had  beg-un, 
Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  the  orator  of  the  day,  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Senator  John  M.  Palmer,  was  escorted  to  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
college,  where  addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  Colonel 
Clarke  E.  Carr  and  President  C.  E.  Nash  of  the  Lombard  University. 
Mr;  Depew  then  delivered  the  anniversary  oration,  eloquently  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  great  controversy  of  which  the  Lincoln- Doug- 
las debate  was  but  an  incident,  and  paying  graceful  tribute  to  the 
ability  and  character  of  both  participants  in  that  intellectual  contest. 

After  a  brief  address  from  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  a  bronze  tab- 
let commemorating  the  debate  was  unveiled  by  the  little  daughter  of 
President  Finley  of  Knox  College.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  by 
two  feet  in  size  and  bears  the  following  inscription  in  raised  letters: 

"  This  memorial  tablet  is  placed  here  to  recall  the  Joint  debate  between 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  SStephen  A.  Doug  las,  whose  words  these  walls  echoed 
October?,  1858." 

'*  Equality  amoni;  the  different  states  is  a  cardinal  principle  upon  which  ail 
our  institutions  rest."— Douglas. 

"He  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us  who  contends  that  who- 
ever wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  hold  them."— Lincoln. 

The  unveiling  address  was  delivered  by  Senator  Palmer  of  Illinois. 

The  Princeton  SesquicentenniaL— The  o»e  hnn- 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  fa- 
mous institution  now  known  as  Princeton  University  was 
appropriately  celebrated,    October    20-22.      The  ofRcial 
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name  of  the  institution,  according  to  the  first  charter  of 
October  22,  1746,  was  "The  College  of  New  Jersey;*'  but 
that  has  now  been  changed  by  action  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  the  trustees;  and  the  new  title,  "  Princeton  Uni- 
versity,'' was  formally  assumed  October  22. 

Eminent  foreign  professors  representing  many  of  the  chief  seats 
of  learning  in  England  and  Canada  and  on  tlie  continent,  participated 
in  the  gatherings  and  exercises — among  them  J.  J.  Thomson,  profes- 
sor of  physics  in  Cambridge  University;  Felix  Klein,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  GOttingen,  Germany;  Edward  Dowden,  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  noted  Shake- 
spearean scholar;  Andrew  Seth,  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at 
Edinburgh;  Karl  Bnigmann,  professor  of  philology  at  Leipsic;  and  A. 
A.  W.  Hubrecht,  proAssor  of  zoology  in  Utrecht  University,  Holland. 

The  program  of  the  exercises  was  elaborate.  On  the  first  day 
(October  20)  there  was  a  commemorative  religious  service  including 
a  sennon  by  President  Patton,  and  also  participated  in  by  Professor 
Fisher,  dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  Professor  Warifield  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson  of 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Bodine  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
This  was  followed  by  a  formal  reception  of  delegates  and  guests,  an 
address  of  welcome  being  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield 
of  New  York,  and  responses  by  President  Elliot  of  Harvard  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  of  (*ambridge.  In  the  evening  there  was  an  orches- 
tral concert  in  Alexander  Hall,  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch. 

The  second  day  was  set  apart  for  the  alumni  and  students,  and  in- 
cluded an  oration  by  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  reading  of 
a  poem  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  un- 
veiling of  a  tablet  in  Nassau  Hall  commemorating  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  followed  by  a  football  game  between  Princeton  and  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  the  evening  a  torchlight  procession  rep- 
resenting Princeton's  share  in  American  history  was  reviewed  by 
President  Cleveland,  who,  with  other  distinguished  guests,  gave 
short  addresses,  the  buildings  and  grounds  being  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. ^ 

The  third  day  (Octol)er  22)  marked  the  culmination  of  the  exercises. 
At  the  grand  convocation  in  Alexander  Hall  in  the  morning.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  delivered  an  address,  official  announcement  was 
made  of  the  university  title,  the  list  of  recent  benefactions  was  read, 
and  commemorative  degrees  were  conferred.  In  the  afternoon  a  re- 
ception for  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
President  Patton.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  specially 
invited  guests  by  the^university  authorities. 

Space  forbids  us  even  to  outline  here  the  interesting 
history  of  the  development  of  Princeton  from  the  little 
*'Log  College '^  of  1726  to  the  famous  and  influential  uni- 
versity of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  history  illuminated 
with  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  inspiring  episodes  of 
our  development  as  a  nation. 

Dr.  Storrs's  JuWee. — A  series  of  meetings  and  ser- 
vices of  various  kinds  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D., 
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over  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Broolclyn,  \.  Y.,  was 
held  November  15-30,  the  event  being  made  notable  bj 
many  tributes  of  esteem  to  the  euiuent  divine  from  many 
quarters. 

Od  Sundftj.  November  15,  at  Che  request  of  Iiia  pariBhioDora.  Dr. 
Storrs  pre&clied  an  aiiDiversarj  Eermon,  On  the  followjof  daj  the 
ManhattMi  C^nterence  <it  Congregation »!  minUters,  bj  the  Rev.  Dtb. 
HcLeod,  Lyman,  and  Virgin,  presented  him  with  an  eiqaisitely  de- 
eigoed  loving  cap.  On 
Tuesday,  the  17th,  be  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  din  - 
ner  of  tlie  Hamilton  Club, 
when  speeches  eulogistic 
of  bis  c»reor  were  made  by 
Judge  Willard  Bartlett  of 
tbeappellatedivimcinof  tho 
tupreme  court,  Hon.  E.  M. 
Shepard, Hon.  A.T.White, 
and  Principal  Truman  J. 
Backus,  the  rueet  respond- 
'-         On   Thursday,   the 


Ina.  On 
l»th,  the 
proper,   a 


cptioi 


held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Pilgrim  church  in  the 
attemoon;  and  a  mwting 
Npresentative  of  Congrc- 

KCional  and  other  religious 
diee  look  place  in  the 
church  in  the  evening.  The 
events  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  citiiene'  meet- 
lug  iu  the  Academy  ot 
Music  Friday  night,  when 
addresses  were  deliveml 
by  the  Hon.  Stewart  L. 
Woodford,  Hon.  Setb  Low, 
«K.  nuvfis  I.  I-ATTOB.  D.D.,  11.1,..  'f  ,?  ■,  prc^dent  ot  Coluni- 

FBBsiDiKT  Of  PHiMETOM  uNivERaiTT         biaLnivetsity,Hon,  JoBeph 
H.  Cboate,  and  others.  Dr. 
Storrs  responding. 

Miscellaneous. — President  E.  X,  Potter  of  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  resigned  as  head  of  that  institu- 
tion, abont  December  13,  owing  to  considerations  of  health. 
He  goes  to  Union  College  at  an  increased  salary  and  with 
less  onerous  duties. 

About  the  middle  of  December  Richard  Rathbun  was 
a))|>ointed  assistant  in  charge  (i.e.,  executive  officer)  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  AViisliington,  D.  C,  to  succeed 
AV.  C.  Winlock,  deceased. 

Mr.  liatbbun  is  a  native  of  Buffalo.  New  York,  abont  forty-four 
years  of  aj^.  Studied  at  Cornell  I'nivetBity  and  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  ZoClogy  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  from   1875  to  187S  was 
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It  geologist  OQ  the  Geological  Commisaion  of  Brazil.  Later  be 
WM  connected  nith  the  United  SUtee  Fish  CommiBsion  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum;  and  in  1887  became  assistant  In  charg«  of  the  divi- 
sion of  inqairy  regarding  food  Gsbee  in  the  Fish  CommlBsion,  and  at 
the  same  time  honorary  curator  of  the  National  Museam.  In  Itt92-S 
be  repreeented  the  United  States  oq  the  joint  commisBion  with  Oreat 
Britain  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  fisheriee  in  the  waters  cod- 
tignoasto  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Frequent  comment  has  been  aroQBed  by  the  wonderfnl 
progress  made  in   the 
edncation    of    Miss 
Helen  Kellar,  a  blind 
and   de^f    girl,   a  na- 
tive of  Alabama, 
was  announced  in  Oc- 
tober that  Migfl  Kellar 
had  passed  with  credit 
her   examinations    for 
the  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
School,  a  private  insti- 
tution, where  she   in- 
tends   to    pursue    her 
studies  preparatory  to 
entering  Kadcliffe  Col- 
lege, the  women's  de- 
partment  of   Harvard 
University.      Another 
evidence  of  her  prog-  r 
ress  is  her  success  in  I 
passing  on  some  of  the  ^ 
prelimmary  Harvard  | 
examination   papers, 
which  were  submitted  ' 
to  her  as  a  test.     In  coprritbt,  tsss.  Rockwo«d.  k.  t. 
the  judgment  of  the  bbv-john  w*tkjii,  n-n.. 

Harvard    examiners,  '*"  "*'""''■ 

'Mies  Kellar  passed  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
history,  which  were  all  the  subjects  tried.  At  the  Cam- 
bridge School,  Miss  Kellar  studies  Latin,  history,  and 
arithmetic  with  the  classes.  A  constant  companion  is  her 
friend  and  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan.  For  tne  past  two 
years  Miss  Kellar  had  been  studying  at  the  Wright- 
Humason  Institute  in  New  York  city. 

The  only  other  girl  totally  blind  and  deaf  wbo  has  rivalled  her  in 
accomplishments,  it  la  said,  ia  Ra^cnhild  Kaata,  a  Norwegian  girl, 
older  than  Miss  Kellar,  but  wbo  began  her  courseof  study  later  Id 
life,  aod  tO'dayis  not  so  far  advanced  astbe  AniericaDgfT).     Ayonng 
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man  who  is  totally  deaf,  bat  whose  sight  is  not  impaired,  entered  the 
class  of  1900  in  Columbia  University,  from  the  Wright-Hnmason  In- 
stitate  this  fall. 

A  gift  of  $4,000,000,  it  was  announced  in  October,  has 
been  promised  to  the  University  of  California  on  condition 
that  §500,000  be  raised  for  the  institution  by  the  state. 
Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  widow  of  United  States  Senator 
George  Hearst,  who  died  in  1891,  is  named  as  chief  donor 
to  the  fund. 

Two  distinguished  Scottish  literary  lights  visited  Amer- 
ica during  the  three  months  under  review — J.  M.  Barrie, 
author  of  The  Little  Ministery  Sentimental  Tommf/f  and 
other  novels  and  sketches  of  Scotch  life;  and  the  Kev.  Dr. 
John  Watson  of  Liverpool,  Enff.,  whose  nom  deplume  of 
"  Ian  MacLaren  "  has  oecome  familiar  wherever  English 
is  spoken,  as  that  of  the  author  of  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bushy  Kate  Carnegiey  and  other  delightful  tales  and  de- 
scriptions of  Scotch  life  and  oharacter.  Mr.  Barrie  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  distin- 
guished editor  and  critic,  of  London,  Ens.,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  "  discovered  *'  both  him  and  Dr.  Watson. 
Dr.  Watson  was  selected  to  give  the  course  of  **  Lectures 
on  Preaching"  for  1896  at  lale  University,  since  printed 
in  a  volume  entitled  The  Cure  of  Souls.  After  filling  his 
engagement  at  Yale,  he  visited  many  cities  in  this  country 
and  Canada,  lecturing,  preaching,  and  giving  readings 
presenting  the  familiar  scenes  and  characters  of  his  Scotch 
tales. 

A  prearranged  railway  collision  was  an  event  which 
drew  thousands  of  spectators  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  railway  about  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Waco,  Texas,  on  September  15.  The  trains,  each  consist- 
ing of  heavy  engines  with  several  empty  freight  and  stock 
cars,  were  started  toward  each  other  about  a  mile  each 
side  of  the  point  of  collision.  The  engines  were  com- 
pletely demolished.  Two  of  the  spectators  were  killed 
outright  by  flying  debris,  the  official  photographer  was 
very  seriously  wounded,  and  several  others  were  injured. 

On  December  10  the  Italian  woman  Maria  Barberi  was 
finally  set  free  by  the  criminal  part  of  the  New  York  state 
supreme  court,  on  the  ground  that,  owing  to  hereditary 
tendency  to  epilepsy,  there  was  a  doubt  of  her  mental  re- 
sponsibility at  the  time  she  committed  the  murder  of 
which  she  was  convicted  (p.  383). 
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In  after  years  students  of  Canadian  history  will  prob- 
ably set  down  the  last  two  months  of  1896  as  marking  a 
crisis — the  inauguration  of  a  struggle  between  church  and 
state,  whose  full  significance  the  people  of  that  time  were 
unable  to  appreciate.  It  deeply  concerned  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  elections,  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  in  state  affairs,  and  the  freedom  of  tne  press;  and  it 
involved  possibilities  of  race  and  creed  antagonism  which, 
if  not  alleviated,  might  have  a  deeper  bearing  upon  polit- 
ical and  constitutional  development  than  any  previous 
rivalries  of  that  sort  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Manitoba   School    Question.— In  past   crises  the 

French  race  in  Canada,  under  the  lead  of  able  statesmen, 
whom  it  has  always  furnished  in  abundance,  has  learned 
the  lesson  of  conciliation,  and  the  necessity  of  reaching 
ends  in  the  spirit  of  a  generous  compromise;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Dominion  has  to-day  no  race  question  so  difficult 
of  adjustment  as  that  which  persistently  survives  in  the 
American  South.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  even  in  the 
matter  of  the  Manitoba  schools  would  a  similar  spirit  of 
conciliation  not  prevail,  were  the  issue,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Soman  Catholic  hierarchy,  one  calling  for  adjustment 
in  that  way.  It  is  not  concesHions  which  the  minority  in 
Manitoba  and  their  compatriots  in  Quebec  demand,  but 
the  restoration  of  established  legal  rights  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived,  and  which,  as  they  interpret  the  de- 
cision of  the  privy  council,  have  been  recognized  by  the 
highest  civil  authority  in  the  empire.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  religious  or  racial  prejudice  should  blind 
the  electorate  to  the  real,  inner  nature  of  the  issue.  It  is 
a  purely  legal  question;  and  all  considerations  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  separate  and  public  schools,  or  of  the  diffi- 
culty, or  even  impossibility,  of  maintaining  a  separate 
school  system  in  Manitoba,  while  they  may  have  weight  as 
moral  considerations,  are  foreign  to  the  legal  point  at 
issue.  As  long  as  a  single  legal  resource  remains,  it  seems 
to  be  the  determination  of  the  hierarchy  to  insist  upon 
their  rights  pledged  by  the  constitution  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba  and,  in  their  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  imperial  privy  council.  Whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  the  Church,  in  view  of  the  generally 
prevalent  opinion  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  a 
compromise,  and  in  view  of  the  evil  passions  likely  to  be 
aroused  if  the  question  becomes  one  chiefly  of  religious 
animosity,  to  recede  from  its  extreme  position  and  accept 
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as  well  aB  make  concesaions  if  only  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
is,  of  conrae,  another  question,  and  one  upon  which  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  electorate  may  have  a^in  ere  long 
to  record  its  opinion.  It  is  yet  a  far  cry  to  civil  war  and 
the  disruption  of  Confederation,  some  of  the  United  States 
newspapers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

A    Proposed  Se/fle- 
~  ment. — Negotiations 
between  the  Lanrier 
ministry    and    the 
Greenway  government 
of  Manitoba  have  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement 
for  final  disposal  of  the 
controversy  which  has 
disturbed  the  politics 
of  the  Domiuion  since 
the   enactment  of  the 
Manitoba  school  law  of 
1890.    On   November. 
20  the  official   details 
were  published,  outlin- 
ing the  plan  of  legisla- 
Ition  which  the  Green- 
way  government  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  pro- 
.   vincial    legislature    in 
I  lieu  of  the  existing 
'  statute.     It  is   in   the 
-I  nature  of    a   compro- 
HOM.  1.  D.  nwiR.  RPEARin  OF  TBI         misc.     It  docs  not  pro- 
ciNADUN  Hc)v«E  OF  iiiHHuNB.  posc  to  rcstore  separate 

schools,  but  provides  for  religious  instruction  in  public 
schools  and  fot  the  teaching  of  both  French  and  English. 
In  brief,  relipous  inatniction  tor  half  ui  hour  in  the  afternoon 
ni«y  be  authorized  by  board  or  by  petition  of  parents.  Forty  Ro- 
man Catholic  pupils  in  cities  or  towns  and  twenty  five  in  rural  dis- 
tricts may  have  a  certiHcaled  teacher  of  their  own  faith;  and,  where 
there  are  ten  French- speak ine  pupils,  tbey  shall  be  taufchc  in  French 
and  English  on  the  bilingutl  system,      the  following  is  the  official 


-e  of  Ha 


reln^i-M 


Intmdiiced  and  pasaed  at  the  n< 

«  emlKKiyliiir  the  provlsliine  hi 

Public  Hrliool  Ai-t,"  for  tlie  purpose  of 
Iwirn  In  dinpute  In  that  proTlnue. 
rto  ho  r'limlncied  aa  hereinafter  provlded--(al  1( 
pawed  by  a  majorit]'  of  the  sohonl  troBiee*.  or  (fii  If 
.u..  ,..,-^ . j^        j^j.  „,^,„„ 

an  children  attend- 


tB  or  RuantlanB  oi 
ral  d&tiirl.  or  b: 
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**8.  Snch  religious  teaching;  to  take  place  between  the  boon  of  8:90  and  4 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  conducted  by  any  Christian  clergyman  whose 
oharse  includes  any  portion  of  the  school  district,  or  by  any  oerson  duly  au- 
thorized bv  such  clergyman,  or  by  a  teacher  when  so  authorized. 

"4.  where  so  specified  in  such  resolution  of  the  trustees,  or  where  so  re- 
quired by  the  petition  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  religious  teaching  during  the 
prescribed  period  may  take  place  only  on  certain  specified  days  of  the  week  in- 
stead of  on  every  teaching  day. 

"5.  In  any  school  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  average  attendance  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  is  forty  or  upwards,  and  in  villages  and  rural  districts 
where  the  average  attendance  of  such  children  is  twenty-five  or  upwards,  the 
trustees  shalL  if  required  by  the  petition  of  the  pairents  or  guardians  of  such 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  respectively,  employ  at  least  one  duly  cer- 
tificated Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  such  school.  In  any  school  in  towns  and 
cities  where  the  average  attendance  of  non-Roman  Catholic  children  is  forty  or 
upwards,  and  in  villages  and  rural  districts  where  the  average  attendance  of 
such  children  is  twenty-five  or  upwards,  the  trustees  shall,  if  required  by  the 
petition  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children,  employ  at  least  one  duly 
certificated  non- Roman  Catholic  teacher. 

''fi.  Where  religious  teaching  is  required  to  be  carried  on  in  any  school  in  pur- 
suance of  the  foregoing  provisions,  and  there  are  Roman  Catholic  children  and 
non- Roman  Catholic  diildren  attending  such  school,  and  the  schoolroom  ac- 
commodation does  not  permit  of  the  pupils  being  placed  in  separate  rooms  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  teaching,  provisions  shall  be  made  by  the  regulations 
of  the  aepartment  of  education  (wnich  regulations  the  board  of  school  trustees 
shall  observe)  whereby  the  time  allotted  ror  religious  teaching  shall  be  divided 
in  such  a  way  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  may 
be  carried  on  during  the  prescribed  period  on  one-half  of  the  teaching  days  in 
each  month,  and  the  religious  teaching  of  the  non-Roman  Catholic  children 
may  be  carried  on  during  the  prescribed  period  in  one-half  of  the  teaching 
days  in  each  month. 

*'7.  The  department  of  education  shall  have  the  power  to  make  regula- 
tions, not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this  act,  for  the  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  set. 

*'&  No  separation  of  the  pupils  by  religlops  denominations  shall  take 
place  during  the  secular  school  work. 

**9.  Where  the  schoolroom  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees 
permits,  instead  of  allotting  different  days  of  the  week  to  the  dlCTerent  denomina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  reil^ous  teaching,  the  pupils  may  be  separated  when 
the  hour  for  religious  teaching  arrives,  and  placed  in  separate  rooms. 

''  10.  Where  ten  of  the  pupils  in  any  scrhool  speak  the  French  language  (or 
any  language  other  than  English)  as  their  native  language,  the  teaching  of  such 
pupils  shall  be  conducted  in  French  (or  such  other  language)  and  English  upon 
the  bilingual  system. 

*'ll.  No  pupils  to  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  any  religious  teaching 
unless  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils  desire  it.  In  case  the  parents  or 
guardians  do  not  desire  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  such  religious  teaching, 
then  the  pupils  sluill  be  dismissed  before  the  exercises,  or  shall  remain  in  an- 
other room." 

When  the  law  of  1890  went  into  effect,  the  total  population  of 
Manitoba  was  152,506.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  20,571 
was  widely  scattered.  The  school  population  was  86,459,  with  82,680 
enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  16,260.  Onlj  3,116  Catholic 
children  were  on  the  rolls,  of  whom  on  an  average  2,267  attended, 
being  distributed  among  ninety -seven  schools.  Of  these  schools 
eleven  were  in  Winnipeg,  ten  in  St.  Boniface,  and  seven  in  St.  Nor- 
bert,  the  remaining  sixty-nine  being  spread  over  the  province.  The 
figures  show  that  about  2,000  Catholic  children  either  attended  no 
scuool  or  the  public  schools  where  they  had  no  religious  instruction 
in  and  no  teacners  of  their  own  faith. 

Under  the  settlement  now  proposed,  these  children  will,  where 
their  nambers  warrant  it  and  their  parents  desire  it,  have  both;  and 
in  Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface,  and  St.  Norbert,  and  possibly  other  places, 
there  will  be  certificated  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  In  no  place,  how- 
ever, will  the  management  of  the  schools  he  under  control  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities.  In  that  respect  the  schools  are  to  remain  na- 
tional pablic  schools,  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  the  law  of  1890.    There  are  to  be  no  separate  schools  save  snob  as 
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may  be  maintained  by  voluntary  subscription,  which  will  not  relieve 
the  Roman  Catholic  taxpayers  from  contributing  their  due  share  to 
the  support  of  the  national  system. 

Hopes  were  widely  entertained  that  the  "settlement" 
above  outlined  would  put  an  end  to  the  long  agitation 
which  the  school  question  had  aroused;  but  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  A  determined  conflict  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  with  their  allies 
the  conservative  leaders,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party  on  the  other,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, giving  rise  to  much  heated  discussion  and  attract- 
mg  attention  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Dominion. 

No  sooner  had  the  terms  of  the  "settlement'*  been 
made  public,  than  Archbishop  Langevin  of  St.  Boniface, 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catnolic  minority  in  Manitoba, 
uttered  a  vigorous  protest  against  an  arrangement  in  the 
negotiation  of  which  the  parties  most  deeply  concerned 
had  not  been  consulted.  The  cry  was  presently  taken  up 
by  the  hierarchy  in  Quebec  and  found  a  sympathetic  echo 
as  far  east  as  Halifax,  N.  S.,  where  Archbishop  O'Brien 
was  equally  emphatic  in  his  condemnation. 

As  indicating  the  exact  position  taken  by  the  hierarchy 
on  this  delicate  question,  and  the  heated  character  of  the 
discussion  aroused,  we  present  one  or  two  utterances  de- 
livered by  way  of  protest  against  the  "settlement.'' 
Preaching  at  St.  Boniface,  November  22,  Archbishop 
Langevin  is  reported  to  have  spoken  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  between  the  local  au- 
thorities of  Winnipeg  and  the  federal  authorities  of  Ottawa  have  re- 
sulted in  an  understanding  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  settlement  of  the 
school  question.  At  the  outset  I  protest  against  this  word  settlement. 
A  disputed  question  cannot  be  settled  without  the  ooznent  and  agree- 
ment of  both  parties.  We  are  without  doubt  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested in  the  Manitoba  school  question.  *  *  *  The  majority,  which 
enjoys  the  schools  establish^  in  1890,  are  satisfied,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  take  from  them  anything  of  their  rights  and  privil^es.  We 
ask  simplv  to  enjoy  our  legitimate  rights  as  they  do  theirs,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  has  given  us  nearly  twenty  years  of  peace,  after  the 
Manitoba  act  of  1870.  The  minority  has,  moreover,  obtained  a  fa- 
vorable judgment  from  the  privy  council,  upon  which  they  may 
found  their  claim  for  a  restoration  of  the  rights  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived.  But  what  has  been  the  result?  Instead  of  treating 
with  us,  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  with  those  who  have  taken 
away  our  rights.     ♦    •     ♦ 

"  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Catholic  minority  has  au- 
thorized any  man  or  any  set  of  men  to  accept  this  pretended  settle- 
ment.    •     »    *  « 

**  The  details  of  the  pretended  settlement  betray  the  real  mean- 
ing of  its  authors.  There  are  minute,  petty,  odious  provisions 
brought  in  under  the  perfidious  pretext  of  respecting  the  liberty  of 
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the  parente,  bnt  at  bottom  the;  praclicallr  reduce  to  notbiag  the  de- 
eisife  homage  Beeminglj  rendered  to  religious  inHtructioD.  »  •  • 
These  are  not  conceesious,  but  odious  restrictions.  The  right  to  teach 
in  French  is  reduced  to  a  moiety.  As  bishop  and  as  a  French-Cana- 
dian, I  protest  that  they  make  game  of  our  nationality.  Are  we,  yes 
or  no.  Catholic  before  all?  Our  faith  is  the  best  safeffuard  of  our  na- 
tional liberties.  We  ought  to  be  Catholics  fimt  and  Canadians  after. 
Now  our  faith  is  outraged,  our  religious  rights  sacrificed;  and  while, 
in  tact,  French,  we  are  not  accorded  anything  but  that  which  is  given 
to  any  first  comer.  •  •  • 
"We  wish,  in  the  firnt 
place,  the  control  of  our 
schools;  secondly,  Catholic 
school  dJBtrictB  every  where; 
thirdly,  our  Catholic  hls- 
Uiries  and  reading  books  at 
the  least;  fourth,  our  Catho. 
lie  innpeclnrH;  fifth,  compe- 
tent Catholic  teachers,  in. 
structed  by  us;  slilh,  our 
taxes  and  exemption  from 
taxes  for  other  schoolK. 
The  Remedial  hill  (pp. 
161-3)  gave  ub  all  that  in 
principle.  Oppoeition  was 
made  to  it  tiecanse  it  did 
not  give  enough,  bnt  what 


1   given 


place?  K< 

rights,  not  ft  single 
As  British  subjects  we 
have  appealed  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, who  haH  accorded  us 
a  favorable  Judgment.  As 
the  Apoetle  Paul  Bays  to  us. 
'Ad  tHbfinai  CasarU  efo,' 
we  stand  on  this  j  udgment. 

Another  character- 
istic utterance  by  way         

of    protest    was   the  " 

following,  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Owl,  the  organ  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution  under  the  ecclesiastical  jnrisdiction  of  I 
Archbishop  Duhamel  at  the  Dominiou  capital: 

"The  present  government  of  Canada  (that  of  M.  Laurier)  has 
earned  everlasting  infamy  for  the  shameful,  time-Berving,  and  craven 
sacrifice  it  has  made  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  small  and  iielplees 
Hanitoban  minnrity.  Let  us  xee  to  it  that  the  ministry  receive  the 
reward  of  their  pertidy.  Oh,  the  burning  Bhame.  the  bitter  anguish 
of  the  whole  disgraceful  transaction  !  A  political  party  are  triumph- 
antly carried  into  power  on  the  strength  of  solemn  promisee  that  en- 

•Ni>Tt.— The  portrait  appearing  on  p»Ke  ^fl  In  »  rmrtlnn  nf  mir  pdlilnn  for 
the  3d  quarter  should  hate  been  eatUled  u< 
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tire  and  kbeolate  justice  would  be  done  ths  oppressed  Catbolics  of 
HBiiitob>;andnow,  Almost  before  the  Bounds  of  the  bypocritioil  voices 
tbkt  so  promised  bkve  died  from  our  ears,  come  the  Mnna  of  tbe  pro- 
posed  settlement.  Thoie  of  us  who  loved  the  liben.1  p»rty  for  tbe 
honesty  uid  uprigbtoees  of  its  Aleiuider  M&ckeDzie.  the  Doble-miDd- 
edneas  uid  honor  of  its  Edward  Blake,  may  well  blasfa  for  sbune  as 
we  coDsider  the  gang  of  miserable  sopbisters  and  selfish  calcoIalorB 
who  now  rush  it  to  inevitable  rain.     ■•    •    • 

"  Every  conscientious  Catholic  in  this  Dominion  knows  in  bis  Bool, 
whatever  bis  lips  may  say. 
that  the  pablished  terms  of 
settlement  are  an  ontrage 
and  a  farce  and  should  be 
repudiated  with  all  the 
lergy  of  his  being." 

It  is  tbns  evident 
that  the  Manitoba 
school  question  is  etill 
a  live  issue  in  Canadian 
politics.  The  French- 
Canadian  press  is  di- 
vided oil  party  lines. 
The  independent  and 
liberal  organs  generally 
express  themselves  as 
satisfied  with  the  "set- 
tlement; "  but  the  con- 
servative organs,  espe- 
cially in  Quebec,  adopt- 
ing tbe  attitude  of  the 
cJiurch  authorities,  pre- 
sist  in  keeping  up  tbe 
agitation;  and  Sir  A. 
Oaron,  a  member  of  the 
late  Bowcll  cabinet  and 
leader  of  the  Quebec 
conservativos,  is  reported  as  saying  that  a  bill  to  re- 
store denominational  schools  in  Manitoba  will  be  intro-i 
duced  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Dominion  parlia-' 
ment.  La  ^Semaine  lieUyieuse,  official  organ  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Montreal,  pledges  to  the  minority  of  Manitoba 
in  the  coming  struggle  the  support  of  the  clergy,  under 
direction  ot  the  episcopate,  and  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  pope. 

L'Ekcteur  Banned.  An  incident  worthy  of  special 
note  as  involving  the  question  of  the  limits  of  ecclesiast- 
ical interference  with  the  civil  rights  of  citizens,  occurred 
on  December  27,  when  a  mandement  signed   by  all   the 
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bishops  of  the  archdiocese  of  Qaebec  was  read  in  all  the 
churches  under  their  jurisdiction^  forbidding  the  faithful^ 
'*  under  penalty  of  g^rave  sin  and  of  a  refusal  of  the  sacra- 
ments/^ to  reaa  L'Electeur,  a  liberal  organ  published  at 
Quebec^  to  subscribe  for  it,  to  work  for  it,  sell  it,  or  en- 
courage it  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  prohibition  ap- 
plied even  to  ecclesiastics,  and  even  to  those  who  were 
privileged  to  read  books  contained  in  the  Index.  The 
faithful  were  also  abjured  **  to  cease  receiving  any  news- 
paper which  would  dare  publish  the  same  unsound  ideas 
and  manifest  the  same  tendency  of  insubordination  to  the 
religious  authorities.  The  pastoral  letter  was  signed  by 
Archbishop  Begin  of  Quebec,  and  Bishops  Lafl^che  of 
Three  Kivers,  Gravel  of  Nicolet,  Blais  of  Rimouski,  and 
Labrecque  of  Chicoutimi.  The  following,  in  substance, 
were  the  offenses  for  which  UElecteur  was  interdicted: 

Foriiaving  on  the  28th  of  January,  1896,  published  an  article  re- 
flecting on  the  impartiality  in  matters  politic  of  Bishop  Labrecque  of 
Chicoutimi;  for  having,  two  weeks  later,  under  the  cover  of  the  au- 
thority of  a  pretended  theologian  (Mgr.Paquet),  made  publie  rebellious 
principles  toward  the  heads  of  the  church,  which  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  Canadian  episcopacy  the  right  to  intervene  by  jurisdiction  in  the 
Manitoba  school  question.  Again,  for  having,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  federal  elections,  criticised  in  a  discriminating  manner  the  action 
of  certain  bishops  who  commented  from  the  pulpit  on  the  joint  man- 
dement  of  the  bishops  of  the  province.  Furthermore,  for  having  is- 
sued without  any  rectification  whatever  a  pamphlet*  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Leo  XIII  ;  and  lastly,  for  the 
stand  it  had  taken  lately  on  the  Manitoba  school  question,  approving 
the  settlement  effected  by  the  Laurier  government. 

Pn  the  appearance  of  the  mandement,  publication  of 
UElecteur  was  at  once  suspended;  but  a  new  paper,  Le 
Soleil,  immediately  began  to  issue  from  the  same  office  as 
a  champion  of  the  liberal  cause  at  Ottawa  and  Quebec. 

The  editor  of  Uillectettr,  M.  Ernest  Pacaud,  who  was 
so  prominently  connected  with  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs  rail- 
way scandal  a  few  years  ago  (Vol.  1,  p.  652;  Vol.  2,  p.  90), 
announces  his  determination  to  institute  a  legal  claim  for 
$5,000  damages  against  each  of  the  five  bishops  who  signed 
the  mandenient  which  killed  his  newspaper,  in  order  to  test 
how  far  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  may  interfere  with 

♦Note.— The  pamphlet  referred  to  Is  entitled  The  Canadian  Clergy:  Ttieir 
Mission  and  Their  Work,  bv  L.  O.  David,  city  clerk  of  Montreal.  In  it  tne  writer 
deals  at  some  length  with  the  relations  of  the  clenry  to  politics,  denying  to 
them  the  risrht  to  driye  from  the  church  those  who,  in  matters  of  politics  aeal- 
in^  with  religious  letdslation,  prefer  not  to  follow  the  fniidance  of  their  bish- 
ops, but  to  exercise  their  suffrage  rights  ta  the  light  of  their  own  intelligence 
and  conscience. 

This  pamphlet  was  put  under  the  ban  by  Bishop  Blals  in  his  diocese  of 
Rimouski,  about  December  13;  and  toward  the  end  of  December  It  was  form- 
ally condemned  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index  at  Home.    The  author 
has  withdrawn  the  work  from  sale. 
•VoL 
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the  development  of  business  enterprises  and  the  freedom 
of  discussion  in  the  press.  If  necessary  the  matter  may 
be  referred  finally  to  the  privy  council.  It  will  certainly 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  to  have  a  decision 
rendered  by  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  empire^  on  the 
delicate  question  of  how  far  the  ban,  which  m  its  opera- 
tion wipes  out  private  property  and  puts  a  check  upon  free 
discussion,  may  be  legally  resorted  to. 

It  is  only  in  the  province  of  Quebec  that  such  an  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  authority  has  hitherto  been  known  in 
Canada.  A  similar  previous  instance  was  the  noted  case 
of  the  Cmiada  Revue  (Vol.  2,  p.  412;  Vol.  3,  p.  546;  Vol. 
4,  pp.  386,  860;  Vol.  5,  p.  924).  But  that  case  was  never 
pushed  to  an  ultimate,  conclusive  decision. 

The  liberal  paper  Protedeur  de  Sagtienay,  edited  by 
Armand  Tessier,  was  forced  by  Bishop  Labrecoue,  under 
threat  of  being  placed  under  the  ban,  as  in  the  case  of 
L'Electeur,  to  apologise  for  its  independence  of  judgment 
regarding  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  interference  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  school  question. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  rumors  that  another 
mandeme^it  condemning  La  Patrie  of  Montreal  and  other 
outspoken  liberal  papers  was  impending.  Public  senti- 
ment was  thoroughlv  aroused ;  and  numerous  protests  were 
uttered  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  bishops,  whose  attitude  is  opposed  by  the  lib- 
eral leaders  and  even  by  many  conservatives  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  constitutional  right  of  British  subjects, 
in  all  matters  of  state,  to  think  and  act  for  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  their  political  leaders.  It  is  M. 
Laurier's  determination,  as  expressed  at  a  banauet  given 
him  by  the  Club  National  in  Montreal,  December  30,  to 
preserve  civil  liberty,  the  principle  of  which,  he  said, 
would  no  doubt  ultimately  prevail  whether  he  stood  or 
fell. 

The  first  opportunity  for  a  constituency  to  record  itself 
on  the  matter  of  the  Manitoba  '* settlement*'  was  given  in 
the  by-election  for  Cornwall  and  Stormont,  a  seat  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Darby  Bergin  (con.).  At  the 
election  on  June  23,  Dr.  Bergin  had  defeated  Mr.  J.  G, 
Snetsinger  (lib.)  by  325  votes;  but  at  the  by-election  on 
December  19,  Mr.  Snetsinger  was  elected  by  about  600 
votes  over  his  conservative  opponent,  Mr.  Leitch,  securing 
a  majority  in  every  division  of  the  riding.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  constituency  is  mixed  in  race  and  creed, 
containing  a  large  proportion  (about  two-fifths  of  the 
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whole)  of  French,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  the 
liberal  victory  is  heralded  by  the  adherents  o(  that  polit- 
ical faith,  not  only  ag  an  emphatic  indorsement  by  the 
special  constituency  concerned  of  the  position  taken  by  M. 
Laurieron  the  school  question,  but  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
ponderating drift  of  sentiment  throughout  the  Dominion. 
Lanrler   Ministry  Completed. — On  November  14 
the  long-atanding  va- 
cancy in-  the  portfolio 
of    the    interior  was 
filled  by  the  ap|M>iiit- 
ment  of  Hon.-U]ifford 
Sifton,   who    had    re- 
signed from    the  at- 
torney-generalship  o  f 
Manitoba  to  accept  the 
post.     His  place  in  the 

grovincial  cabinet  was 
lied  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  J.  D.  , 
Cameron.  Mr.  Joseph  [ 
Martin,  well  known  for 
his  connection  with  i 
the  drafting  of  the 
Manitoba  School  law  of 
1890,  made  an  active 
but  futile  canvass  to 
secure  the  interior 
portfolio.  On  Novem- 
ber 27  Mr.  Sifton  was 
elected  bv  acclamation  , 
for  Brandon.  Uis  por- 
trait appears  on  page 
391.  Vofume  5. 

Following  up  the  announced  policy  of  the  liberals,  a 
series  of  tariff  nearings  was  opened  in  mid-Novemher,  be- 
ginning at  Toronto,  by  four  of  the  cabinet  ministers — 
Messrs.  W,  8.  Fielding  (finance).  Sir  0.  Mowat  (justice). 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  (trade  and  commerce),  and  W. 
Paterson  (customs).  Representatives  of  varied  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  have  given  information  and 
advice,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  framing  of  a  new 
tariff  law.     The  hearings  continued  into  the  new  year. 

ProTinces  vs.  the  Dominion. — In  almost  all  cases 
where  a  conflict  between  provincial  and  federal  authorities 
over  their  respective  rights  has   been   submitted   to  the 
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courts,  the  ultimate  decision  has  been  in  favor  of  the  prov- 
inces. Another  instance  was  recorded  on  October  13  by 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  at  Ottawa  on  tbe  ques- 
tions submitted  to  it  by  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments regarding  the  ownership  of  the  beds  of  lakes  and 
rivers  and  the  right  of  regulating  and  leasing  the  fisheries 
in  navigable  waters. 

With  some  slight  Tari- 
~  Mions  of  opinion,  foar 
members  of  the  court.  Sir 
<  Hear;  Strong,  ftnd  Justices 
it  TaschereKU,  King,  and 
Girouanl,  tgree  th»l  the 
beds  of  navigable  lakes  and 
rivent,  but  not  tlie  harbors, 
the  property  of  the 
provinces.  The  Dominion 
cannot  lease  out  a  portion 
at  a  river  or  a  lake  to  anj- 
person  and  jrrant  to  the 
lessee  the  eiclusive  ri(;bt 
of  fishing  in  sach  waters. 
ParlEament  chd,  however. 
exact  a  general  fee,  irre- 
spective uf  locality,  of  thnee 
who  desire  the  privilege  of 
fishing.  Upon  tbq  Domin- 
'  I  mtH  the  duty  and 
rilege  of  conserving  and 
controlling  the  fiHheries. 
It  can  name  close  seaaoDS 
and  regulate  the  ineans  by 
which  fish  may  be  caught. 
The  proviiic<?9  may  also 
regulate;  but  where  their 
laws  conflict  with  fedenl 
enactments  tbe  latter  pre- 
HOB,  nR.  T.  w.  Bonnan.  Canadian  ,„j[       ]„  jjja]  wateR  jt  is 

MiNiBTKB  or  HiLiTiA.  |jg[j  (jj^j  neither  the  Do- 

minion nor  the  provinces  can  grant  exclusive  rights  to  anybody  to 
Gsb.  They  are  free  and  untrammelled,  except  that  general  laws  luay 
be  passed  to  regulate  fishing  in  them. 

The  provinces,  by  virtueofthis  decision  enter,  if  the  case  is  carried 
no  farther,  into  poHsession  of  large  revenues  from  fishing  privileres^ 
Tbe  Dominion  has  the  responsibility  of  conBerving  the  nKheries,  out 
it  is  to  enjoy  no  revenue  from  this  source  of  wealth,  except  a  general 
license,  which,  if  imposed,  must  lie  imposed  irrespective  of  locality. 
Waters  within  Indian  reservations,  are  held  to  be  under  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  Dominion. 

On  November  10  a  decision  as  to  the  respective  powers 
of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  to  appoiot 
queen's  counsel,  was  rendered  by  the  court  of  appeiil. 

Space  forbids  us  to  present  the  wording  of  tbe  five  questions  snb- 
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mitted;  but  the  gvst  of  the  decision,  which  was  uoaDimous,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  right  of  appointment  for  provincial  coarts  is  resided  ex- 
clusively in  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  that  patents  granted  by  a 
lieutenant-governor  determine  precedence  of  counsel  in  the  courts  of 
the  province;  but  that  in  Dominion  courts,  on  the  other  hand — 
namely,  the  supreme  court  of  Canada  and  the  exchequer  and  mari- 
time courts, — precedence  is  regulated  by  patents  of  the  Dominion 
government. 

Ontario. — On  October  27  a  new  force  in  provincial 
politics  appeared  in  the  organization  of  the  Liberal-Con- 
servative Union  of  Ontario.  This  was  effected  at  a  con- 
ference in  Toronto  attended  by  about  300  delegates  repre- 
senting almost  every  riding  in  the  province. 

Speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney,  M.  P.P.  for  Dundas> 
the  new  leader  of  the  conservative  opposition  in  the  Ontario  assembly; 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  Sir  Mackenzie  Bo  well,  ex- premiers  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  Sir  Frank  Smith.  The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
new  organization : 

Honorary  president,  Sir  Mackenzie  Bo  well;  president,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper;  vice-president,  J.  *P.  Whitney,  M.  P.  P. ;  chairman  of  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Hon.  J.  G.  Haggart,  M.  P. ;  treasurer,  E.  B.  Osier, 
M.  P. ;  secretary,  Robert  Birmingham. 

Executive,  advisory,  and  finance  committees  were  also  selected; 
and  a  division  of  the  province  into  districts  was  made,  each  district 
to  be  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  about  Is  ovember  1 
by  the  announcement  that  valuable  deposits  of  anthracite 
coal  had  been  discovered  in  the  township  of  Balfour,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Sudbury,  practically  on  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  quite  near  to  the  shores 
of  Georgian  bay.  A  chemical  analysis  proved  the  mineral 
to  be  not  anthracite  but  anthraxolite,  so  called  by  Pro- 
fessor Chapman  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  ex- 
amined similar  specimens  some  years  ago.  The  existence 
of  this  substance  in  small  quantities  in  different  parts  of 
Canada,  near  Port  Arthur,  Point  Levis,  in  Labrador,  and 
elsewhere,  was  previously  known. 

Anthraxolite  resembles  anthracite  in  general  characters,  being 
black  and  lustrous  but  very  brittle.  It  however  shows  under  the 
microscope  no  trace  of  organic  structure,  and  on  burning  leaves  a 
much  greater  qhantity  of  ash.  "  Looked  at  from  the  economic  side," 
says  Professor  Colennan  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  made  an 
analysis,  *'it  is  probable  that  the  anthraxolite  from  Balfour  may 
have  considerable  value  as  a  fuel  for  local  use.  Hard  coal  is  sold  in 
Sudbury  for  $9  per  ton,  and  this  fuel  could  be  laid  down  in  that 
town  for  less  than  half  the  amount.  If  it  should  prove  to  contain  less 
ash  than  at  present  on  sinking  upon  the  deposit,  the  anthraxolite shbuld 
have  the  oidinary  uses  of  anthracite.  It  appears  to  be  too  fragile, 
however,  for  use  in  iron  furnaces,  which  require  a  fuel  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  considerable   crushing  force;  and  'the  amount  of   quartz 
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which  it  contains  would  necessitate  an  extra  amount  of  flux,  which 
would  probably  limit  its  usefulness  for  furnace  purpoees." 

The  benchers  of  the  Law  Society  of  Ontario,  in  Norem- 
ber,  passed  rules  admitting  ladies  to  the  bar  under  an  act 
of  the  provincial  legislature  empowering  them  to  do  so. 
The  rules  stipulate  that  lady  barristers  must  appear  in 
court  attired  in  a  black  dress  under  a  black  gown,  with 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  bareheaded. 

Dominion  Finances. — Corrected  figures  of  the  pab- 
lic  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  snow 
a  deficit  of  $303,483,  and  an  increase  in  the  net  public 
debt  of  i5,52S,83L  The  total  net  debt,  June  30, 1896, 
was  1258,528,304,  against  1252,999,473  a  year  ago. 

The  following  table  shows  details  of  receipts  and  total 
of  expenditures  for  the  year,  with  the  figures  of  1895  for 
comparison: 

RE(^EIPT8  AND  BXPENDITURES,  CANADIAN. 


iPiM'alyear,  Flucalyear, 
I     1804^.      ,      1896^. 


Customs ,  $17,640,454  $19,883,960 

Kxdse  7,8(».fl52|  7,980.006 

Ptwtofflce •  2,79«.790i  2.9M.014 

Public  works.  includliiK  railways i  8,a02,29T  S.5M,om 

Miscellaneous !  2.088,806  8.299.434 


Total , 

Kxpendlture. 


$88,929,800    $88,617,488 
86,000341!     88.980.906 


Deficit $4,079,553         $368.4HS 


The  large  deficit  in  1895  is  explained  in  part  by  the  reduction  in  tbe 
tariff  on  imports,  and  in  part  by  a  decline  in  value  of  imported  goods. 
To  counteract  tbe  falling  off  in  revenue,  a  duty  was  levied  on  raw 
sugar  in  1895-6,  and  some  otber  duties  were  altered,  while  expendi- 
tures were  reduced  by  about  $1,000,000. 

Among  tbe  disbursements  of  tbe  year,  on  capital  account,  was 
$997,668  forarming  tbe  militia:  $2,699,817  for  public  works,  railways, 
and  canals;  and  $H84,000  for  railway  subsidies. 

The  Year's  Business. — The  aggregate  of  exports 
and  imports  during  the  vear  ended  June  30,  1896,  was 
$239,024,852,  an  excess  of  about  $15,000,000  over  1895, 
but  less  than  in  1802.  1893,  or  1894.  The  following  table 
shows  details  for  the  past  five  years: 

FOREKJN  COMMERCE,  CAN.\DIAN. 
Year.  ~  |     Exports,     j     Imports!     |  Total  trade. 


1896 $121,018,852'  $118,011,000 

1«95 113.6a«,Ha8  110.781.e88 

1894 117.534.W9  110.474^940 

1893 118.564.SM  lM,074;aS8 

1 892 1 1 3. 9fi3, 376  1 S7. 408,088 


$3i80.094,8Be 
84,4«L485 
241.000.000 
847.688,0» 
941.360.448 
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The  United  Kinffdom  is  the  chief  buyer  of  Canadian  prodaets,  the 
United  States  standing  next.  The  amounts  exported  to  yarioas 
countries,  in  round  numbers,  with  the  percentage  each  makea  of  the 
total  export  trade,  are  as  follows: ' 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS.  1805-8. 


To 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Newfoundland 

Australasia 

(jermany 

FYanoe 

China  and  Japan... 
All  otlier  ooontries. 


Total. 


Amount. 


$66,689,858 

ao,7&o,soi 

2,810,000 
1,788,000 
517,000 
757,000 
581,000 
650,000 
7,460,000 


$121,018,000 


Per  oent   of 
total  exports, 


65.11 

82.84 

2.82 


8.87 

6.16 
100.00 


All  but  $11,098,000  worth  of  these  exports  were  produced  in 

Canada. 

The  amounts  and  percentages  of  imports  are  similarly  shown  as 

follows: 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS. 


From 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

China  and  Japan... 

West  Indies 

Newfoundland — 

Australasia 

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


Amount. 


$82,070,742 

58.674,024 

5,081.4'« 

2,810.008 

2,670,661 

1,805,741 

651,412 

218,586 

12,658,528 


$118,011,000 


Per  cent  of  to- 
tal imports. 


27.04 

40.68 

5.08 

2.88 

4.62 

10.50 
100.00 


Business  was  unsettled  throughout  the  year.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  twelvemonth,  the  effects  of  the  Venezuela  war  scare  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  turmoil  of  a  general  election  whose  result  is 
likely  to  be  a  certain  lowering  of  duties,  to  the  uneasiness  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  still  continued  depression  in  the  United  States 
has  reacted  somewhat  upon  the  Dominion;  and  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness prosperity  following  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  of  slow 
progress.  Business  failures  in  Canada  during  the  year  exceeded 
those  of  1895  by  about  800.    The  following  are  BraOstreeCa  figures 

for  1896  and  1895: 

FAILURES  IN  CANADA. 


Province. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick.. 

Nova  Scotia 

P.  £.  Island 

Manitoba 

The  Territories... 
British  Columbia. 

Total 


080 
870 
81 
155 
28 
29 
10 
72 


2,179 


Amount 

Liabiiities. 

'896. 

$5,024,476 
8.158.426 
507.811 
782.520 
125,787 
888,599 
104,085 
1,092,806! 


800 

749 

67 

114 

10 

88 


85 


Amount 

Liabilities. 

1605. 


$6,004,214 
6,881.281 
446,804 
888.088 
80,890 
859.260 
152.700 
495.104 


—  I. 


$16,208,4601   1,8761   $15,847,981 
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Miscellaneous. — On  October  27  the  Irish  home  rnlers 
of  Toronto,  Ont.,  enthusiastically  welcomed  home  the  Ca- 
nadian deleffates  to  the  Irish  Bace  Conyention  held  in 
Dublin  the  first  week  in  September  (p.  672]^.  Archbishop 
Walsh  of  Toronto  presided  oyer  the  gathering. 

A  feyer  of  mining  excitement  is  now  eyidenced  in  the 
flocking  of  minersandprospectors  to  the  Eootenay  and  Trail 
Greek  districts  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  numerous  at- 
tempts being  made  at  flotation  of  mining  stocks.  The 
E reposal  to  build  a  railroad  to  run  from  the  line  of  the 
)anadian  Pacific,  through  the  Crowds  Nest  pass,  into  the 
new  mining  districts,  is  being  much  discussed  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  There  is  a  wide  feeling  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  as  necessary  to  development  of  Ross- 
land  and  other  mining  districts,  the  current  trade  of  wliicb 
is  now  southward  to  the  United  States;  but  much  opposi- 
tion would  be  aroused  against  a  heavy  Dominion  subsidy. 
The  road  would  be  300  to  400  miles  long,  and  would  cost,  as 
estimated,  16,000,000  to  »8,000,000.  West  of  the  Rockies, 
public  opinion  regards  as  even  of  greater  importance  than  a 
railway  through  the  Crow's  Nest  pass,  one  connecting  the 
Columbia  river  region  with  the  Pacific  coast  The  boards 
of  trade  of  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  Victoria,  and 
Nanaimo,  have  formally  recommended  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  such  a  railway. 

It  was  announced  in  November  that  Canada  was  to 
have  a  representative  on  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  and  that  Chief  Justice  Sir  Samuel  H.  Strong 
of  the  supreme  court  had  been  selected  for  the  honor.  A 
portrait  of  the  chief  justice  appears  on  page  786  of  Vol- 
ume 3. 

Through  the  representations  of  agents  from  Brazil, 
about  400  Canadians  were  induced  to  emigrate  to  that 
country  during  the  fall.  They  are  now  in  dire  distress, 
f  being  unfitted  for  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  republic;  and  the  Canadian  government  has, 
on  appeal,  consented  to  bear  the  expense  of  bringing  back 
those  in  greatest  need  of  lielp. 

On  October  30,  for  a  second  time,  Michael  J.  Brennan 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
John  A,  Strathy  in  Barrie,  Ont.,  February  18,  1896  (p. 
172). 

On  the  night  of  October  31  burglars  succeeded  in  blow- 
ing open  the  vault  in  the  oflice  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Berkeley 
Smith,  bursar  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  carrying 
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away  cash  and  other  valoablea  to  the  amount  of  about 
♦3,000. 

On  December  3  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  a  confection- 
ery store  on  Sparks  street,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  destroyed  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  about  tlOO.OOO. 

On  December  8  a  fire  beginnine  in  the  Barron  block 
on  St.  James'  street,  Montreal,   Que.,  involved   a   total 
property  loss  of  about 
♦500,000. 

Last  year  we  re- 
corded the  organiza- 
tion of  a  party  com- 
mitted to  the  policy 
of  independence  for 
Canada  (Vol.  5,  p. 
923),  the  outgrowth  of 
a  club  formed  in  Essex 
county  in  western 
Ontario.  A  similar 
club  is  said  to  have 
been  organized  in 
Montreal,  Que.,  its 
membership  in  De- 
cember being  reported 
as  about  200.  Its  ob- 
jects are  said  to  be: 

1.  Tke  study  of  the 
CauadisD  people  and  of 
tlie  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 

2.  Tlie  encouragemeot 
of  a  true  national  spirit 
among  tlie  population.  ""'"  "■'■  """'  **tjiii.  b.d..  rohah  cathouc 

3.  To   obtain    the  lib-  arthbiwiop  or  tohunto. 

erty  and  independence  of  Canada  by  legitimate  and  pacific  meaju. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  colonial  office  in  London, 
Eng. ,  investigations  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Newfound- 
land have  been  made. 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  on  Bell  island,  which 
lies  from  three  to  five  miles  off  the  southern  shore  of  Conception  bay 
and  has  an  area  of  about  ttrelve  square  miles.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  island  is  now  the  scene  of  operations  of  a  Canadian  company, 
and  tlie  remaining  portion  ia  held  under  licenses  to  search  for  min- 
erals by  several  different  partiea.  The  iron  ore  on  Bell  Island  if 
found  under  such  favorable  conditions  for  transportation — so  near 
the  surface  and  in  such  close  proximity  to  deep  water— that  it  may 
prove  a  serious  competitor  with  Spanish  and  other  ores  in  Europeat 
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markets.  It  is  said  that  there  are  four  well-defined  beds,  ooverini^ 
aboat  six  and  three-quarters  miles,  and  probably  areraging  between 
three  and  four  feet  of  good  mineral  throofhout,  yielding  from  fifty 
per  cent  to  sixty  per  cent  of  iron.  The  ch&f  Tslne  of  the  ore  to  the 
Canadian  company  consists  in  its  ready  f osibility  and  the  f^ct  that  it 
is  well  adapted  to  mix  with  the  Nova  Sootia  ores  in  the  blast  f  anaoe. 

There  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  coal  in  Newfoundland,  but 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  at  present  too  high  to  make  it  profitable 
to  build  blast  furnaces  at  or  near  the  iron -ore  beds. 

Copper  mines  have  been  worked  successfully  in  Newfoundland 
for  years,  notably  that  at  Tilt  Cove,  which  is  owned  by  the  Ccpe  Cop- 
per Company. 

There  are  two  distinct  coal  areas,  one  on  St.  George's  bay,  and 
the  other  in  the  Grand  Lake  district,  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad, 
which,  from  local  tests,  are  reported  to  produce  better  coal  than  the 
Cape  Breton  mines,  with  whica  it  will  have  to  compete.  But,  as  the 
latter  coal  is  run  straight  from  the  mine  into  the  ship,  the  former  is 
handicapped  by  the  cost  of  railroad  transport. 

Among  the  other  deposits  in  Newfoundland  may  be  mentioned  an 
ext^sive  formation  of  fine  molding  sand,  and  one  of  clay  well  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta,  tiles,  and  similar  work.  Chrome 
ore  is  also  found,  and  some  has  been  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Through  a  recent  purchase,  by  the  government,  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  Newfoundland  Kailway  Company,  it  has 
been  made  possible  for  all  the  railway  systems  of  the 
colony  to  be  embraced  under  government  management. 

MEXICO. 

October  8  was  set  for  the  driving  of  the  first  spike  on 
thQ  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  &  Pacific  railroad.  This 
new  road,  known  as  the  Corralitos  road,  is  to  run  from 
Juarez,  through  Corralitos,  and  across  the  Sierra  Madre  to 
Topolobampo  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  plan  for  a  ''ship-railway"  which  matured  in  the  mind 
of  the  late  Hon.  William  Windom,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury under  President  Harrison. 

A  dispatch  appearing  December  7  announced  the  an- 
nulment by  the  Mexican  government  of  the  concession 
granted  about  ten  years  ago  to  the  Topolobampo  socialist 
colony  in  Sinaloa.  The  concession  gave  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  the  Rio  Fuerte  to  A.  K.  Owen  and  his  colony  for 
a  nominal  sum,  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  build  a 
railroad  and  certain  irrigating  canals.  The  experiment 
of  communism  failed,  and  soon  the  colonists  were  in  hard 
financial  straits.  Only  a  small  remnant  of  the  original 
number — and  they  in  almost  abject  poverty — still  remain 
at  Topolobampo. 

A  disease  diagnosed  by  some  physicians  as  yellow  fever 
is  reported  to  have  raused  over  800  deaths  in  the  state  of 
Guerrero  during  October. 
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The  Sn^ar  Trade. — For  several  years  the  condition 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  British  West  Indies  has  been 
one  of  increasing  depression.  This  has  now  reached  such 
a  point  that  estates  are  going  out  of  cultivation  in  some  of 
the  leading  colonies.  Very  serious  consequences  are  an- 
ticipated both  to  the  public  and  to  the  private  prosperity 
of  the  colonists,  and  urgent  appeals  for  some  measure  of 
relief  have  been  made  to  the  imperial  authorities. 

The  cause  of  tlie  distress  is  not  found  in  lessened  demand  for 
sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  nor  in  diminished  power  of  pro- 
duction, for,  between  1880  and  1896»  the  total  production  of  the 
world  increased  from  8,880,000  tons  to  7,879,000  tons.  The  immedi- 
ate source  of  the  trouble  is  the  enormous  development  within  recent 
years  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  under  the  system  of  bounties  main- 
tained by  various  countries.  The  only  kind  of  sugar  produced  in  the 
West  Indies  is  cane  sugar,  and  this  has  been  largely  driven  out,  even 
from  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  subsidized  product 
of  the  beet. 

In  1880  the  world  produced  2.200,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  1.680,  - 
OOOof  beet  sugar;  and  in  1895  the  figures  were  2, 904, 000 of  the  former 
and  4,975,000  of  the  latter.  Beet  sugar  costs  $45  a  ton  to  produce, 
and  sells  for  $48.75  a  ton — an  apparent  loss  of  $1.25  a  ton.  But  the 
governments  of  the  producing  countries  pay  a  bounty  of  $5  a  ton, 
which  enables  the  growers  and  refiners  to  realize  a  profit,  and  to  un- 
dersell British  colonial  cane  sugar.  The  result  is  that  while  England 
consumes  two  or  three  times  as  much  sugar  as  any  other  European 
country,  her  supply  comes  from  France,  Germany,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Austria,  and  even  Russia,  while  her  own  colonies  in  tropical 
America  are  on  the  verf^e  of  rain. 

The  prosperity  of  the  sugar  industry  is  essential  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  British  West  Indies,  for,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion,sugar  is  their  chief  expert.  In  British  Guiana,  sugar  and  its  ac- 
companying products  contribute  aboat  ninety- two  percent  of  the  total 
exports;  in  Barbados,ninety-four  per  cent.  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  othersmaller  islands  are  in  a  very  similar  position.  In  Jama- 
ica, notwithstanding  the  development  of  other  industries,  sugar  still 
forms  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  export;  and  in  Trinidad,  although 
theexportof  asphalt  is  of  much  importance,  sugar  is  still  looked  upon 
as  the  staple  production.  In  all  the  colonies  depression  in  the  sugar 
trade  means  private  financial  embarrassment,  diminution  of  public 
revenue,  and  general  popular  discontent.  The  price  of  sugar  has 
fallen  within  recent  years  almost  one-half. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  the  distress,  the  British  govern- 
ment has  appointed  an  imperial  commission  to  proceed  to 
the  West  Indies  and  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the 
sugar  industry.  Several  proposals  in  the  way  of  remedy 
have  been  discussed.  One  is  to  grant  to  sugar  producers 
in  the  colonies  a  bounty  similar  to  that  paid  by  continental 
governments  on  beet  su^ar.  Another  is  to  impose  a  tariff 
on  beet  sugar  entering  the  United  Kingdom,  to  offset  the 
bounties  paid  in  the  land  of  production.    A  third  proposal 
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is  to  call  a  conference  of  the  powers  with  a  view  to  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  abolition  of  bounties^  and  possi- 
bly also  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  duties  in  importing  coon- 
triea^  so  that  both  production  and  demand  may  graduate  to 
their  normal  level,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  legislative 
interference  with  natural  economic  law  be  thus  removed. 

In  the  meantime  the  distress  of  the  colonists  is  great, 
and  much  unrest  prevails,  serious  riots  having  broken  out, 
notably  in  Demerara.  There  is  some  talk  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  annexation  of  the  colonies 
to  the  United  States. 

Porto  Rico* — In  view  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  the 
Spanish  government  through  the  serious  rebellions  now 
waged  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  islands,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  certain  elements  in  the  island  of  Porto 
liico  are  contemplating  a  possible  uprising  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain.  However,  the  Madrid  government  has 
taken  extensive  precautions  to  prevent  surprises  in  the  is- 
land and  to  cope  with  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  comes  a  report  of  a  scheme  of 
reforms  for  Porto  Rico,  which  Spain  proposes  to  ext«nd 
also  to  Cuba  as  soon  as  the  insurrection  there  shall  have 
been  brought  under  the  proper  degree  of  control. 

Their  effect,  as  described  in  the  dispatches,  will  be  *'to  create 
three  series  of  administrative  bodies  in  the  island,  independent  of  the 
representatives  in  the  Spanish  cortes.  The  voters,  under  a  system  of 
limited  suffrage,  are  already  permitted  to  choose  the  boards  of  alder- 
men of  municipalities,  and  the  mayors  are  to  be  chosen  from  these 
boards  by  vote  of  their  members.  The  next  body  in  rank  is  the  pro- 
vincial assembly,  of  which  there  is  only  one  in  Porto  Rico,  bat  one 
for  each  of  the  six  provinces  of  Cuba.  The  functions  of  the  provin- 
cial assembly  are  largely  united  with  those  of  the  proposed  ooancil 
of  administration  in  the  case  of  Porto  Bioo,  because  there  is  bat  one 
body.  The  council  of  administration  will  be  an  independent  body 
in  Cuba,  and  will  for  the  first  time  give  the  Cubans  a  larg^ 
share  of  control  over  their  internal  domestic  concerns.  The  home 
government  will  retain  control  of  the  laws  levying  taxation,  and  will 
reserve  the  right  to  review  the  budget  of  appropriations,  but  the  ap- 
propriations will  be  made  by  the  council  of  aidministration,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  ministry  at  Madrid." 

The  Spanish  government  does  not  propose  at  present  to 
widen  the  limits  of  the  suffrage,  which  extends  to  persons 
paying  a  combined  tax  of  $5  and  to  several  of  the  teamed 
professions.  The  reforms  in  contemplation  for  Cuba  are 
said  to  be  similar  to  those  embodied  in  the  home-rule 
bill  submitted  in  the  cortes  two  years  ago  (Vol.  4,  p.  867.) 

San  Dominso. — On  November  1  General  Ulysees 
Heureaux  was  elected  president  of  San  Domingo  for  a 
fourth  term.  ^ 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  first  diet  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, organized  under  the  treaty  of  Amapala  of  June  20, 
1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  67G),  and  comprising  the  three  republics 
of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  met  in  San  Salva- 
dor on  September  15.  At  present  all  energies  are  being 
centred  in  an  effort  to  induce  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica 
to  enter  the  confederation.  If  the  necessary  consent  of 
their  legislatures  to  such  a  step  is  once  secured,  a  federal 
constitution  will  be  adopted  and,  the  five  states  will  be  col- 
lectively known  as  the  Republic  of  Central  America. 

Formal  recognition  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America  was  given  by  the  United  States  on  December 
23,  when  President  Cleveland  officially  received  Sefior  J. 
D.  Rodriguez  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  new  government. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Amapala,  the  autonomy  of  the  several  states  is 
preserved,  and  the  union  has  to  do  only  with  matters  af- 
fecting foreign  relations.-  The  entrance  by  the  United 
States  into  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  new  government 
leaves,  therefore,  wholly  unaffected  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  the  several  republics  to  the  United  States. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Brazil. — A  commercial  and  financial  distress  verging 
upon  panic  was  reported  in  Brazil  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  A  government  commission  was  appointed,  with 
the  minister  of  finance  as  chairman,  to  study  measures  of 
relief.  By  the  end  of  the  month  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  was  noted. 

An  uprising  of  negro  religious  fanatics  in  the  latter 
part  of  November  caused  much  disturbance  in  the  state  of 
Bahia,  necessitating  the  dispatch  of  federal  troops  to  the 
scene.  The  trouble  is  rumored  to  have  been  fomented  by 
the  monarchist  faction.  Bands  of  the  rebels  invaded 
several  villages  and  committed  many  acts  of  oppression; 
but  finally,  about  December  7,  the  government  troops  fell 
in  with  them  near  Joazeiro,  and  signally  defeated  them 
with  a  loss  of  150  killed,  the  federal  loss  being  reported 
as  ten  killed. 

Owing  to  illness,  President  de  Moraes  has  retired  (it  is 
said  only  temporarily)  from  office,  allowing  the  functions 
of  the  chief  executive  to  devolve  upon  Dr.  Pereira,  the 
vice^resident. 
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Persira,  Dr.  Manuel  Victorimo,  acting  president  of  Brazil, 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Bahia  January  90, 1854,  the  son  of  a  cabinet- 
maker. His  sttccessfal  career  is  a  glorious  tribute  to  energy, 
thrift,  and  perseverance,  for  he  was  even  obliged  to  earn  money 
to  pay  for  his  own  education.  Entering  the  Coflege  of  Medicine  in 
1871,  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1876,  and  later  won  a  profes- 
sorship in  a  competitive  examination.  He  then  made  a  tour  of  the 
hospitals  of  Germany,  France,  Italv,  and  Switzerland.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  was  made  president  of  tne  Medical  College  of  Bahia,  and 
to-day  he  is  considered  the  most  skilled  physician  in  Brazil.  His  pub- 
lic career  embraces  the  editorship  of  the  Diario  de  Bahia,  in  which 
capacity  he  deserves  much  credit  for  the  campaign  that  abolished 
chattel  slavery:  a  governorship  of  Bahia;  and  a  membership  in  the 
senate,  where  his  eloquence  immediately  made  him  well  known.  He 
was  elected  vice-president  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  67).  President  Pereirm's 
personal  popularity  is  very  great,  and  he  pledged  himself  on  taking 
office  to  an  uncompromisingly  American  policy. 

Chile. — A  serious  political  crisis  has  arisen  in  this  re- 
public; but  it  is  difficult  from  the  confusion  of  newspaper 
dispatches  to  gather  the  exact  truth.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  refusal  of  President  Erra- 
zuriz  to  accede  to  certain  demands  for  reform  made  bv 
the  liberals  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  It  is  also  aggra- 
vated by  the  deficit  of  $8,000,000,  which  the  finance  min- 
ister in  October  estimated  for  the  current  year,  and  by 
personal  differences  between  the  president  and  some  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  regarding  appointments.  On  Novem- 
ber 7  the  cabinet  resigned;  and  after  some  delay  President 
Errazuriz  succeeded  in  forming  another,  whose  policy  was 
declared  to  be  one  of  peace  and  harmony  with  all  foreign 
nations.  The  new  government  is  pledged  to  protect  care- 
fully the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  refrain  absolutely 
from  interference  in  all  elections.  The  abolition  of  the 
Railway  Engineering  Commission,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
investigate  government  roads,  was  the  first  step  taken  in 
the  way  of  greater  economy  in  public  administration. 

In  December  the  situation  was  reported  as  still  strained, 
presenting  a  practical  deadlock  between  the  president  and 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  latter  holding  out  for  the 
liberal  reforms  demanded.  It  was  just  such  a  deadlock 
which  preceded  the  overthrow  of  President  Balmaceda  a 
few  years  ago  (Vol.  1.  pp.  66, 174). 

Ecuador. — Following  the  example  of  Chile  and  Vene- 
zuela, a  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  of  currency  in  Ecuador.  President  Alfaro  early 
in  October  presented  a  bill  to  the  national  convention, 
providing  for  a  gold  basis,  the  premium  not  to  exceed  100 
per  cent.  • 

In  November  an  executive  decree  was  issued^  expelling 
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the  Jesuits  from  the  country,  on  account  of  their  alleged 
active  support  of  the  conservative  party,  which  President 
Alfaro  had  to  overthrow  in  order  to  secure  control  of  the 
government. 

Peru. — A  serious  Indian  uprising  under  an  old  chief 
named  Jacobo,  was  reported  from  the  district  around 
Iluanta,  Peru,  early  in  November.  Colonel  Parra,  an  ex- 
perienced Indian  fighter,  was  sent  with  a  column  of  troops 
to  suppress  the  disorder.  On  November  11  a  desperate 
battle  was  fought  at  Huanta,  where  the  Indians  had  taken 
a  stand.  It  was  only  after  about  500  Indians  had  been 
killed,  that  Colonel  Parra  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
town,  the  Indians  retreating  to  their  strongholds  in  the 
neighboring  mountaiiis. 

Uriigliay. — A  rigid  press  censorship  maintained  by 
the  government  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult,  in  the 
absence  of  official  reports,  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  started  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember for  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  President 
Borda  of  Uruguay.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  General 
Saraiva,  who  a  few  years  ago  attained  notoriety  as  com- 
mander of  the  insurgents  in.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil 
(Saraiva's  portrait  will  be  found  on  page  637  of  Volume  4). 
It  was  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  that  the  insurgents  in  the 
present  trouble  marched  across  the  frontier  into  Uruguay. 

For  a  time  the  proportions  of  the  rebellion  were  alarm- 
ing. Dispatches  of  November  29  announced  that  Saraiva 
had  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  General  Muniz,  the 
Uruguayan  commander;  on  December  4  two  further  dis- 
asters were  reported  on  the  side  of  the  government — the 
defeat  of  the  federal  cavalry  by  Saraiva,  the  Fourth  regi- 
ment being  half  annihilated  and  Major  Rodriguez  tne 
Uruguayan  leader,  slain;  and  the  repulse  of  a  column  of 
government  troops  under  Colonel  Alcoba.  The  popular 
alarm  at  Montevideo  was  further  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
covery in  that  city  ot  a  depot  in  which  many  dynamite 
bombs  had  been  stored. 

However,  a  few  days  later,  December  4,  the  govern- 
ment troops  were  reported  to  have  inflicted  a  decisive  de- 
feat upon  General  Saraiva;  and  on  the  8th  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  rebellion  had  practically  been  sup  pressed. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

General  Polltkal  Sltaation.— The  laet  quarter  of 
1896  heis  seen  little  political  activity.     The  DBnal  lall  haa 
awaited  the  session    of   parliament.      ConeerTatiTe    and 
unioniat  utterances  have  proclaimed  the  disorganization 
and  practical  annihilation  of  the  liberals.     The  libersls, 
grieved  and  indignant,  rejoin   that  they  have  the   Bame 
life  which  in  the  last  ses- 
sion   prevented   their  op- 
poneuta  with  their  enor- 
mous majority  from  carry- 
ing the   pet    meaanre    of 
the  cabinet.     Probably, 
however,  the  enormous  ma- 
jority  defeated  iteelf  by 
over-confidence  and    by  a 
I  greedv  grasp  of  more  than 
{  any   Eiiglisn   party  conid 
carry  at  once.     The  giens 
are  that  in  the  appronching 
session  the  unionists  will 
show  a  more  business-like 
leadership,  a  winnowed  set 
of  measures,  and  a  more 
LoBu  noKKBiRT.  1.ATI  uADiR         comDact  advance. 

or  THs  u««ii*L  CABrr.  ^^  ^^^  liberal  program 

for  the  session,  nothing  is  made  public;  bnt  there  are 
vagne  predictions  that  the  leading  features  will  be  home 
rufe,  church  disestablishment,  and  reforms  in  the  upper 
house. 

Lord  Rosebery'8  Retirement.— The  most  important 
political  event,  the  retirement  of  the  liberal  leader,  oc- 
curred in  the  first  days  of  the  quarter  and  was  noticed  in 
the  preceding  issue  (p.  Cll).  It  was  hailed  by  the  con- 
servative organs  as  a  ratal  blow;  but  as  yet  no  disastrous 
results  appear,  no  division-in  the  liberal  ranks,  no  revolt 
from  the  party  platform,  not  even  any  personal  antagon- 
ism. The  chief  cause  of  this  retirement  is  easily  seen  in 
the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  leader's  relations  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  For  a  while  Lord  Rosebery,  brilliant  in  wit, 
polished  in  sarcasm,  agile  in  debate,  may  in  the  ranks 
render  service  less  hampered  than  he  could  at  this  junc- 
ture as  commander.  On  the  continent  his  retirement  is 
regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  European  concert  and  for  the 
policy  of  inaction  in  Turkey — no  great  victory,  since  it  re- 
mains aa  evident  as  before  that,  whatever  may  be'  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  position,  England  cannot  move  alone  to  coerce 
Turkey,  and  that  England  cannot  avoid  moving  on  that 
desirable  path  when  a  majority  of  the  powers  give  consent. 

Liberal  Reorganization. — From  some  of  the  liberals 
there  is  a  call  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  party 
to  meet  present  issues.  Others  see  no  occasion  for  im- 
mediate change.  This  question  can  have  no  definite  de- 
cision till  the  leadership  is  determined.  The  next  leader 
in  the  lords  will  doubtless  be  either  the  Earl  of  Kimberley 
or  Earl  Spencer,  the  first  the  more  probable.  Later,  Lord 
Rosebery  may  again  be  seen  at  the  head.  In  the  com- 
mons, though  Mr.  H.  Campbell- Banner  man,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir  H.  Fowler  have  some  advocates,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  overwhelmingly  the  preference  both 
in  the  house  and  in  the  coujitry,  oy  reason  of  his  tried 
devoted ness,  his  intellectual  directness  and  cogency,  his 
brilliancy  in  debate,  his  business  faculty,  his  promptness, 
vigilance^  and  skill  as  a  tactical  leader.  The  announce- 
ment in  October  that  he  was  about  to  retire  from  public 
life,  he  is  understood  to  have  explicitly  denied. 

The  National  Liberal  Federation  League  is  reported  to 
be  contemplating  radical  changes  in  the  whole  internal 
management  of  the  party,  whose  enactment  is  to  be  at- 
tempted in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  present  executive 
committee. 

Tlie     Edneational    Controversy.— The    English 

school  system  continues  as  a  chief  theme  for  discussion 
throughout  the  country.  The  Church  of  England — find- 
ing its  voluntary  schools,  which  are  supported  largely  by 
subscription,  increasingly  unable  to  furnish  an  education 
equal  to  that  in  the  board  schools,  which,  being  unsec- 
tarian  and  therefore  under  government  management,  re- 
ceive large  grants  from  public  funds — has  been  for  many 
months  agitating  for  a  change  that  shall  bring  relief.  In 
this  agitation  the  Anglicans  are  aided  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Wesleyans.  As 
their  demand  unfortunately  involves  heavy  grants  of  gov- 
ernment money  without  government  control  of  its  expen- 
diture— a  purely  sectarian  use  of  the  people's  money — it 
naturally  meets  strong  antagonism.  The  other  denomina- 
tions, Congregatioualists,  Baptists,  etc.,  do  not  approve  of 
any  attempt  by  the  government  to  teach  their  special  doc- 
trines to  their  children,  and  are  quite  content  with  the 
excellent  board  schools  which  the  public  money  supports. 
In  these  schools  almost  universally,  a  general  Christianity 
is  inculcated,  the  Christianity  common  to  almost  all  de- 

Tol.   6—69. 
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nominations,  thongh  even  this  is  not  made  eompnisory  for 
the  few  children  whose  parents  object  to  it.  The  qaestion 
of  increased  aid  to  the  voluntary  or  denominational  schools, 
which  formed  one  of  the  chief  debates  ia  the  last  session 
of  parliament  (p.  418),  will  doubtless  be  urged  in  some 
form  by  the  conservative  majority  in  the  coming  session. 
For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  general  lines  of  a 
satisfactory  change  in  the  laws,  a  conference,  informal 
thongh  important,  of  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  including  bishops,  clergy,  and  laymen,  met  at  West- 
minster, November  6.  The  archbishop  of  York  presided. 
The  archbishop-designate  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Temple,  since 
consecrated)  moved  resolutions  which  were  seconded  by  the 
bishop  of  Manchester,  and — after  earnest  discussion  and 
slight  changes — were  adopted,  to  the  following  effect: 

1.  That  the  government  be  asked  for  a  grant  from  the  imperial 
exchequer  of  not  less  than  six  Bhillings  per  child  in  all  public  ele- 
mentary schools  alike. — This  is  statutory  aid. 

2.  That  the  said  j2^nt,  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools,  be  paid 
only  to  federations  of  schools. — Various  provisions  are  added  con- 
cerning the  federations. 

8.  That  aid  be  asked  from  the  rates  (i.e.,  local  taxation),  a,  in 
school-board  districts  only;  5,  this  aid  to  be  expended  within  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  raised;  r,  to  be  payable  only  to  federations  of  schools; 
d,  not  to  exceed  the  total  of  all  voluntary  contributions. 

Other  provisions  establish  the  right  of  any  denomination  to 
establish  its  own  schools,  and  in  them  to  appoint  teachers  and  con- 
trol the  religious  teaching,  while  using  both  the  national  grant  and 
the  local  aid. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  elaborate  system  of  changes  is 
demanded  by  the  Anglican  Church  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  plan  is  deemed  by  the  bishops  a  compromise.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  government  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  enacting  any  such  system  into  law.  Yet  the 
pecuniary  bait  which  the  plan  evidently  oifers  to  every 
imaginable  denomination  may,  in  the  view  of  its  pro- 
moters, promise  success. 

Cardinal  Vaugliau  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
also  have  issued  an  ap})eal  to  the  people  to  place  all 
public  elementary  schools  on  a  basis  of  equality  as  to 
'*  maintenance.^' 

The  Irish  Financial  QneHtion. — In  Ireland,  dry 

summer  weather  on  the  hills  and  floods  of  autumn  rains 
on  the  lowlands  have  caused  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  In 
the  lack  of  general  diversification  of  industries,  the  condi- 
tion is  distrcv^sing  and  alarming. 

Distress  is  the  soil  in  which  Irish  questions  take  root 
and  flourish;  and  in  the  autumn  a  quite  new  and  vigorous 
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q^ueation  wae  supplied  in  the  report  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion on  financial  relations.  Thia  commiBsion  was  ap- 
pointed in  connection  with  the  home-rule  debate  in  1893, 
and  its  report  is  considered  by  Irishmen  of  all  classes,  and 
parties,  and  sects,  as  showing  the  existence  through  forty- 
five  years  of  a  stupendous  Irish  erievaDcc — indeed  an 
actual  robbery  of  tne  isle  by  its  wrger  and  far  richer 
neighbor  isle.  On  the 
basis  of  that  report  the 
statement  is  made,  that 
by  reason  of  over-taxa- 
tion England  now  owes 
Ireland  not  less  than 
£100,000,000,   and 


Irish  taxation  by  i 
500,000  s  year.  The 
Irish  claim  rests  in  part 
on  the  asserted  jonnci- 
yfe  that  the  tax-rate 
111  a  poor  country  should 
be  lower  proportion- 
ately than  in  a  rich 
country,  and  in  part  on 
thefact  that  the  excise 
tax  is  actually  higher  in 
Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  English  re- 
ply to  the  principle  is 
that  it  is  absurd  and  ^ 
impossible  of  applica- 
tion: to  the  fact  the 
reply  is  that  as  the  excise  is  a  tax  on  whisky  the  Irish  can 
easily  reduce  it  by  reducing  their  harmful  excess  of  con- 
sumption. 

Tlie  case  is  too  recently  opened  to  admit  full  state- 
ment at  this  stage.  A  thorough  dtscuBsion  of  it  is  in  near 
prospect.  Meanwhile  it  threatens  the  conservative-nnion- 
let  party  with  the  opposition  of  many  of  its  Irish  adherents. 

The  Welsh  Land  Commission. — The  report  of  this 
commission  appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  was 
issued  about  November  1.  Its  appalling  length  seems  due 
to  a  great  mass  of  irrelevant  liistorical,  scientific,  and 
theoretical  material. 

Its  recommendation  for   large  amendmeDt  of  the  agricaltnral 
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holdings  act  of  1883  expresses  a  conviction  already  become  quite  gen- 
eral. Its  proposal  of  a  land  court  with  power  to*  fix  rentals  and  con- 
ditions of  tenancy,  will  be  disputed.  Other  recommendations  concern 
association  of  farmers  and  extension  of  agricultural  education.  It 
adyise:^  a  commission  for  investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  taxa- 
tion on  realty  and  personalty. 

The  British  Empire  League.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
league  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  December  3,  the  I)uke  of 
Devonshire  was  elected  president.  This  body  takes  the 
place  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  for  whose  daz- 
zling aspirations  it  aims  to  substitute  practicable  sugges- 
tions (p.  170).  The  duke,  in  a  lucid  address,  while  conced- 
ing that  the  practicable  movement  for  constitutional 
changes  in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  col- 
onies and  for  imperial  commercial  unity,  had  been  in  some 
degree  disappointing,  alleged  that  the  public  mind  had  been 
aroused  and  informed,  and  that  ^'imperial  unity  as  a  sen- 
timent, as  an  inspiration,^^  had  been  promoted.  Through- 
out the  colonies  the  vital  bond  of  patriotism  had  been 
strengthened. 

The  tone  of  the  discussions,  while  showing  a  general 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  principle  that  the  ques- 
tion of  imperial  unity  is  to  be  approached  first  on  its  com- 
mercial side,  tended  to  emphasize  as  an  immediate  object 
the  provision  for  defense  of  the  colonial  possessions.  The 
Colonial  Defense  committee  was  praised  for  its  complete 
and  carefully  studied  scheme  embracing  every  colony,  as- 
signing the  large  duties  devolving  on  the  admiralty,"  and 
defining  the  kind  and  degree  of  minor  local  defense  which 
the  several  colonies  ought  to  provide. 

Intra-Imperial  Communication. — One  of  the  signs 
of  growth  in  tlie  sentiment  of  imperial  unity  is  seen 
in  the  extended  movements  in  the  colonies  to  provide  lines 
of  communication  among  themselves  and  with  the  mother 
country. 

The  Pacific  cahle  conference  was  in  session  in  London  in  Novem- 
ber. Its  doinffs  are  not  made  public;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
great  practical  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
prevent  its  being  pushed  to  speedy  success.  At  one  end  of  the  pro- 
posed  line  the  new  mining  interest  in  British  Columbia,  and  at  the 
other  end  the  demand  for  expansion  of  Australian  trade,  add  urgency 
to  this  project. 

As  to  transit  and  transport  the  intention  is  announced  to  establish 
a  fast  steamship  line  between  Canada  and  Britain,  rivalling  in  service 
and  speed  the  best  of  the  Atlantic  lines.  Local  railway  construction 
on  a  large  scale  is  going  on  in  nearly  all  the  colonies. 

English  Agricultural  Prospects. — Some  econo- 
mists are  making  forecasts  highly  encouraging  to  English 
wheat  raisers.     Their  view  is  here  given. 
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Britain  has  been  flooded  with  American  grain  for 
fifteen  years  since  1882,  when  the  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri was  entered  by  a  farming  population.  But  now, 
while  the  population  in  the  United  States  is  increasing, 
the  wheat  acreage  is  not;  and  at  last  English  wheat  is  un- 
derselling American.  The  era  of  low  prices  is  ended.  The 
grain  export  of  Russia  is  no  longer  so  heavy  as  to  depress 
the  market.  Argentina  is  not,  in  spite  of  the  rumors  of  in- 
creasing wheat  production,  to  any  great  extent  increasing 
its  grain  acreage:  its  agriculturists  are  said  to  be  nomadic, 
abandoning  about  as  much  old  land  as  they  open  new. 
India  is  no  longer  an  exporter  at  all.  A  political  bearing 
of  this  forecast  appears  m  the  prediction  that  for  English 
agriculture  **  the  rock  ahead  is  the  labor  bill.^* 

The  New  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.— On  Sun- 
day, October  11,  during  morning  service  in  Hawarden 
church,  occurred  the  sudden  death  from  heart-failure  of 
the  Right  Honorable  and  Most  Reverend  Edward  White 
Benson,  who  for  fourteen  years  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  primate  of  all  England  had  held  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical position  in  the  English  Church.  He  was  the  ninety- 
second  in  succession  from  Archbishop  Augustine,  under 
Avhom  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  established  in  601.  For 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Archbishop  Benson,  see  Ne- 
crology. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  English  Church  and 
all  England  were  startled  by  Lord  Salisburv's  selection  of 
the  Right  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend  I^rederick  Tem- 
ple, bishop  of  London,  to  be  the  new  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Many  things  made  this  appointment  a  surprise. 
Dr.  Temple  was  nearly  seventy-five  years  of  age;  and  the 
duties  of  the  office  are  many  and  onerous.  He  is  a  broad 
churchman,  or  at  least  was  bitterly  denounced  years  ago 
for  a  breadth  that,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  denounced 
him,  passed  into  dangerous  heresy — Lord  Salisbury  being 
a  high  churchman.  He  is  a  liberal  in  politics,  whom  in 
1869  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  bishop  of  Exeter  as  a  sequel 
to  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church:  his  brusque  manners  and  cold  demeanor  have  re- 
pelled many  who  might  have  loved  him  had  they  been  led 
fully  to  know  him. 

When  the  first  surprise  had  passed,  the  public  remem- 
bered that  there  are  men  younger  at  seventy-five  than  the 
average  of  men  at  sixty,  and  that  Dr.  Temple  was  one  of 
the  youthful  old  men — well  known  as  a  man  of  unlimited 
willingness  to  work,  with  an  astonishing  genius  for  busi- 
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neaa  details,  and  with  a  wonderful  record  in  his  two 
biehoprics  aa  an  orfl;anizer  and  administrator.  As  to  hia 
theological  uuBonQuneBS — as  shown  in  the  book  Essays 
and  Revietvs,  containinK  seven  papers  by  seven  authors,  of 
whom  every  one  disclaiined  responaibility  for  aught  be- 
sides his  own  production — men  who  felt  sure  that  the  nn- 
Boundness  was  there  because  they  had  seen  it  or  heard 
that  many  others  had 
seen  it  thci^e  thirty-six 
years  ago,  met  disap- 
point men  t  when  they 
sought  in  its  pages  to 
enjoy  anew  the  pious 
exliilaratioQ  of  their 
former  fright.  Though 
they  found  in  some  of 
the  essays  what  might 
be  deemed  wild  specu- 
lation, lame  logic,  and 
theological  misstate- 
ment; and  in  some 
others  views  novel  a 
generation  ago  and 
therefore  classed  as 
dangerous,  but  now  in 
part  accepted  and  in 

Eart  let  alone  aa  harm- 
tss;  the  book  as  a  whole 
could  no  longer  be  dig- 
nifiedasaterror.  And 
Dr.  Temple's  essaj,  the 
aiMT  iKT.  mcnKntnc  rnna,  new  firsttnthe book, Seemed 
ucuBiMor  or  cuitubibi.  comparatively   harm- 

less. Behind  his  brnsqueuess  of  manner,  it  is  now  known. 
is  not  only  justice  but  also  sympathetic  tenderness  toward 
troubled  soula.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  the  pro- 
test by  which  one  person  interrupted  for  a  moment  the 
service  of  hia  consecratioa  on  December  %%  failed  to  com- 
mand any  respect. 

Temple.  Frederick,  son  of  k  British  officlkl,  wu  bora  in  tlie 
Ionian  \s\e%.  Nuvember  80,  1821,  He  nms  educatod  in  the  gram  mar 
Hcliool  at  Tiverton,  and.  paasing  to  Oxford,  took  his  degree  B.  A.  as  a 
doable  first  class  in  1842,  and  wag  elected  tellow  and  mathematical 
tutor  of  BalHol  College.  A  few  years  latur  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  priest.  Appointed  inspector  of  Bchoola,  he  showed  auclt  admin- 
istrative  powers  that  in  llj58  lie  was  made  head  master  of  Bogt^ 
School,  where  hia  firm  bat  kindlv  rule  is  well  remembend.  Hia  nomi- 
nation as  bishop  of  Exeter  bj  Mr.  Oladstone  raised  a  stomi  of  op. 
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position— -even  legal  proceedings  being  resorted  to— from  the  high 
.  church  part  J  and  from  the  low  church  evangelicals.  Several  bishops 
*  published  an  earnest  remonstrance  on  the  day  of  his  consecration, 
December  21, 1869.  He  was  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford  in  1884. 
His  fifteen  years  of  service  in  the  see  of  Exeter  so  commended  him 
that  in  January,  1885,  he  was  transferred  to  the  important  and  labor- 
ions  bishopric  of  London.  The  whole  character  and  career  of  the 
man  warrant  the  expectation  that  in  his  present  high  office,  while 
not  indulging  himself  in  any  extremes  of  high  or  low  church,  he  will 
be  tolerant  toward  others  in  both  directions,  as  were  his  predecessors 
Archbishops  Tait  and  Benson. 

The  New  Bishop  of  London. — This  great  see,  vacant 
by  the  translation  of  Ur.  Temple  to  Canterbury,  was 
speedily  filled  by  the  transfer  to  London  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Mandell  Creighton,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
This  appointment  gives  universal  satisfaction  alloyed  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  arduous  labors  of  Dr.  Creighton's 
new  diocese  may  prevent  his  continuance  of  the  historical 
work  which  has  given  him  world-wide  fame.  lie  is  a  man 
of  exceptional  mental  and  physical  vigor,  of  large  learn- 
ing, of  great  practical  sagacity,  of  fine  administrative 
power,  and  is  notably  tactful  and  impartial  in  his  dealing 
with  various  schools  of  thought  in  the  church.  His 
breadth  of  sympathy  is  indicated  by  his  presence  as  repre- 
senting the  English  Church  at  the  coronation  of  the  czar 
in  Moscow  in  May,  1896;  by  his  fraternal  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Leicester;  and  b^ 
his  attendance  at  the  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1886,  as  the  representative  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Dr.  Creighton  had  been  commonly  con- 
sidered the  most  probable  recipient  of  the  nomination  for 
the  prim'acy. 

Creighton,  Mandell,  was  hom  in  1843.  He  studied  at  Durham 
Grammar  School;  took  his  degree  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  1863; 
was  elected  fellow  of  Merton;  and  remained  seven  years  as  tutor  of 
his  college,  heing  ordained  deacon  in  1870  and  priest  in  1873;  'was 
rector  at  Embledon,  Northumberland,  1875-64.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
and  in  1885  was  appointed,  by  the  crown,  canon  residentiary  of 
Worcester  cathedral.  He  has  frequently  been  public  examiner  and 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  1891  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  1893  he  was  elected  Hulsean 
lecturer  at  Cambridge.  Among  his  numerous  historical  works  are: 
PHiner  of  Roman  Ilistary  (1875);  Tfie  Age  of  Elizabeth  (1876);  Life 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  (1877);  Primer  of  English  History  (1877); 
Cardinal  Wolsey  (1888);  Carlyle—in  Historic  Town  series  (1889).  His 
principal  work  is  History  of  the  Papacy  During  the  Period  of  the 
Reformation  (6  vols.,  1882,  '87,  '94).  He  was  founder  (1886)  and  first 
editor  of  the  English  Historical  Renew. 

The  New  Bishop  of  Peterborough.— The  see  va- 
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cated  by  Dr.  Creighton  was  filled  in  ^November  by  the  ap- 
poiutment  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Carr  Glyn. 

He  was  born  in  184d«  third  son  of  Lord  Wolverton.  He  was  eda- 
cated  at  Harrow  School  and  at  University  College,  London;  wasTicar 
of  Beverley  1872-75.  of  Doncaster  1875-78,  and  afterward  of  Kensing- 
ton. Since  1881  he  has  been  a  chaplain  to  the  queen.  He  married 
in  1882  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  As  parish  clergyman  be 
has  been  active  in  various  forms  of  religious  and  social  effort.  He  is 
not  regarded  as  a  party  man,  though  considered  as  inclining  to  the 
''  neo-evangelical "  position. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Public  Works.— Experi- 
ence in  some  foreign  cities  presents  this  as  a  question  for 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Since  our  cities  furnish  water, 
and  our  government  operates  the  postal  service,  with  no 
fear  of  state  socialism,  it  is  not  easy  to  justify  the  theoret- 
ical opposition  to  extention  of  municipal  ownership  in 
other  departments. 

In  Glasgow  (population  about  700,000)  the  city  re- 
cently became  owner  of  its  tramway  lines,  fixing  fares 
from  one  cent  to  four  cents  according  to  distance.  At  the 
end  of  eleven  months,  June  1, 1895,  the  roads  had  made 
a  good  profit.  The  passengers  carried  were  57,046,640,  at 
fares  averaging  less  than  two  cents — thirty-nine  per  cent 
of  fares  being  only  one  cent.  The  second  year,  to  Jane  1, 
1896,  the  city's  net  profit  above  expenses  of  every  kind 
was  more  than  $200,000.  Beginning  with  January  1,  1897, 
the  city  levies  no  taxes  on  its  citizens. 

In  Paris,  the  omnibus  lines  since  1860,  and  in  recent 
years  the  tramway  companies,  have  been  granted  fran- 
chises which  terminate  and  must  be  renewed  after  a  stated 
number  of  years  (usually  thirty  years).  The  omnibus  lines 
pay  the  city  about  $400  a  year  for  every  vehicle:  tramways 
are  under  a  similar  arrangement.  The  city  has  found 
this  system  very  lucrative.  Its  street  passenger  franchises 
now  vield  it  about  $400,000  annually. 

Many  cities  in  Great  Britain  are  administering  a  sys- 
tem like  that  in  Glasgow.  A  preliminary  requisite  to  suc- 
cess is  a  pure  municipal  government.  For  honest  rule  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  heavily  if  necessary;  but  if  it 
will  pay  us  heavily  instead,  it  may  seem  folly  not  to 
seizure  it. 

The  Castie  Case. — x\n  extremely  painful  and  pa- 
thetic case  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle,  well- 
known  and  wealthy  residents  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who 
on  October  7  were  arrested  for  shoplifting  in  various 
shops  in  London.  A  great  variety  of  stolen  articles  were 
found  in  their  lodgings  at  the   Hotel  Cecil,  including 
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eighteen  tortoiae-aliell  combs,  aeven  gold  watches,  seventeen 
fans,  and  sixteen  brooches.  On  October  13  thoy  were  held 
in  $40,000  bail  for  trial.  The  trial  on  N^ovember  6  re- 
sulted in  the  immediate  discharge  of  Mr.  Caatle,  against 
whom  BO  evidence  was  presented.  Mrs.  Castle  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 
Abundant  evidence  from  medical  men  of  the  highest 
standing  showed  that 
Mrs.  Castle  was  anffer- 
ing  under  a  disease 
which  rendered  her 
utterly  irresponsible  for 
tier  actions.  Though 
this  was  fnlly  recog- 
nized in  court,  acquit- 
tal was  imposHi'-'  - 
under  English 
since  1883— the  theft 
being  clear.  The  e 
tence,  however,  ■ 
understood  to 
merelv  formal  to  meet 
the  demands  of  law, 
while  it  was  hoped  that 
the  home  office  wo 
grant  a  release.  Mrs. 
Castle  was  committed 
to  the  Holloway  jail, 
and  was  placed  in  the 
hospital  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse.  On  No- 
vember    9      the    home       hbbbbbt  BFEBeUEl,  isolibm  pmii^kjpheh. 

secretary  ordered   her 

discharge,  and  thiit  she  be  placed  in  hor  hudband's  care.  A 
mu  Iti  tude  of  sympathizera,  friends  and  strangers,  American 
and  English,  offered  all  possible  help  to  the  sufferers  in  this 
painful  case. 

Dr.  Jameson's  Release.— The  Transvaal  raider  was 
released  from  Holloway  jail  on  December  a,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  hesUth.  lie  was  taken  to  a  private  sana- 
torium, where  ho  is  reported  to  be  gaining  strength. 

The  Dynamite  Conspirators.- The  French  govern- 
ment was  reported  on  October  13  to  have  refused  to  grant 
to  Great  Britain  the  extradition  of  Patrick  J.  Tynan,  the 
alleged  "  dvnamitard  "  whom  the  British  police  declare  to 
be  the  notorious  "Number  One"  (p.  673).     The  grounds 
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of  refusal  were  said  to  be:  (1)  insufficiency  of  evidence  of 
his  identity  with  **  Number  One  ;''  (2)  lack  of  proof  that 
that  he  was  concerned  in  the  Phoenix  park  murders;  (3) 
the  fact  that  the  case  was  covered  by  prescription. 
Tynan's  release  from  prison  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  was  re- 
ported on  October  15. 

Kearney  an*!  Haines,  under  arrest  at  Rotterdam  on 
cliarges  by  the  British  police  that  they  were  concerned  in 
a  great  dynamite  plot,  were  conducted  to  the  frontier  and 
expelled  from  the  country  early  in  October. 

Edward  J.  Ivory,  alias  Edward  Bell,  the  alleged  Irish- 
American  dynamitard  (p.  674),  was  put  under  examina- 
tion in  Glasgow,  November  13.  A  witness  who  proved  to 
be  a  British  government  spy  sent  in  1891  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  Irish  revolutionists  in  America,  testified  that 
as  a  spy  he  had  joined  the  Shamrock  Club  in  New  York, 
and  by  1895  had  been  elected  its  secretary  and  had  be- 
come acouainted  with  its  hidden  plans.  He  identified 
Ivory  or  Bell  as  one  of  its  active  members.  The  report  of 
his  testimony,  however,  shows  no  reference  to  dynamite. 
Ivory  was  then  committed  for  trial. 

Earthquake  in  England. — The  midlands  and  south 
of  England  with  Wales  were  shaken  by  two  shocks  of  earth- 
quake at  3  A.  M.  and  5:30  A.  M.  on  December  17.  More 
than  200  towns  and  villages  felt  the  tremor  and  heard 
loud  rumblings.  Many  people  rushed  from  their  houses 
in  fright.  No  serious  damage  was  done.  Hereford  cathe- 
dral was  somewhat  damaged. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Works. — The  series  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  works  which  he  began  thirty-six  years  ago,  was 
completed  by  the  publication  on  November  14  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Priticiples  of  Sociology. 

The  ten  volumes  of  this  synthetic  philosophy  comprise 
a  volume  of  First  Principles,  two  volumes  of  Biology,  two 
of  Psychology,  three  of  Sociology,  and  two  of  Ft  hies — the 
aim  being  to  show  in  detail  the  unity  of  all  knowledge, 
connecting  all  separate  sciences  under  the  same  general 
laws. 

This  vast  and  monumental  work  in  its  earliest  stage  un- 
deniably quickened  the  world's  scientific  thought  with  a 
new  and  luminous  conception.  In  latter  years  the  signs 
are  that  the  world's  thought  of  science  has  broadened  to 
include  other  fields.  Still  holding  with  Spencer  to  the 
unity  of  all  knowledge,  and  including  man  as  a  fact  in  na- 
ture, the  world's  thought  now  insists  that  ''natural" 
science  must  not  omit  from  its  scheme  any  part  of  man's 
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nature.  The  growing  conviction  in  recent  years  is  that 
man^s  key  to  the  final  science  of  the  universe  is  not  mat- 
ter; nor,  for  the  last  and  inmost  lock,  is  it  force:  the  key 
is  man  himself  with  his  characteristic  consciousness  of  a 
spiritual  and  moral  personality  which  mirrors  the  infinite 
and  the  eternal. 

Finale  of  Downing  Street. — One  of  the  most  famous 
streets  in  the  world  is  soon  to  cease  to  exist,  a  victim  to 
modern  improvements.  Many  great  statesmen  have  had 
their  London  residences  in  it,  and  many  others  their  offi- 
cial quarters.  For  more  than  a  century  the  British  war 
and  foreign  offices  have  been  in  this  little  thoroughfare, 
and  "Downing  Street^'  has  been  a  familiar  term  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  British  empire. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Guildhall  dinner  on  November 
9,  notable  for  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  announcing  the 
Venezuela  settlement  (p.  809),  had  for  its  chief  object  the 
celebration  of  the  installation  of  Mr.  George  Faudel 
Phillips,  a  Jew,  as  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  only  lord 
mayor  whose  father  also  had  been  lord  mayor  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Bayard,  United  States  ambassador  to  England,  m 
December,  courteously  requested  the  discontinuance  of  the 
popular  subscription  started  by  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph for  a  token  of  the  English  people's  respect  and 
esteem  for  him.  The  reason  which  he  assigned  was  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  not  in  accord  with  diplomatic  usage. 

In  tne  last  of  November  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  Princess  Victoria  and  Prince  and  Princess 
Charles  of  Denmark,  were  guests  of  the  young  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  four  days  at  the  famous 
palace  of  Blenheim.  Enthusiastic  crowds  greeted  the 
royal  guests  at  the  station  at  Woodstock;  and  the  days 
were  filled  with  a  splendid  series  of  entertainments,  con- 
certs, receptions,  and  shooting  parties.  The  evenings  were 
resplendent  with  fireworks  and  illuminations. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  Hamburg  Dock  Strike. — A  strike  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  on  account  of  its  being  the  first  organized  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  to  employ  the  resources 
of  international  combination,  was  begun  November  23  by 
the  longshoremen,  or  dock  laborers,  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. It  quickly  spread  to  Bremen,  Altona,  Bremer- 
haven,  and  other  seaports,  until  it  involved  about  16,000 
men  and  seriously  interfered  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  it  showed 
signs  of  weakening. 
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Like  the  recent  great  strike  at  Belfast  and  on  the  Clyde  (p.  187),  the 
Hamburg  strike  began  over  the  question  of  wages.  The  dock  iabort^rs 
demand^  6d.  per  hour  instead  of  the  5^.  which  thej  had  been  re- 
ceiving— or,  in  other  words,  they  asked  for  5s.  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
instead  of  4^  2^.     Better  pay  for  overtime  was  also  demanded. 

The  strike  was  oiganized  bv  a  local  trades-union,  but  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  struggle  involved  a  principle  new  to  labor 
struggles  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  widespread  movement  for  com- 
bined action  of  laborers  in  various  countries,  threatening  a  general 
disturbance  of  European  commerce.     The  international  character  of 
the  strike  was  seen  in  the  encouragement  ^iven  to  it  by  well-known 
English  agitators,  notably  Tom  Mann,  president  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Ship,  Dock,  and  River  Workers,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
secretary  of  the  National  Seamen's  Union,  who  bent  every  effort  to 
raise  funds  abroad  for  the  strikers  at  Hamburg  and  to  prevent  labor- 
ers at  foreign  shipping  ports  from  flocking  to  that  city  to  take  the 
place  of  the  locked-out  men.     It  was  not,  as  some  German  pax>ers 
thought,  from  motives  of  hostility  to  Germany  and  German  shipping, 
that  these  Englishmen  acted,  though  England  has  seriously  felt  the 
effects  of  German  trade  competition.     The  movement  in  which  Mr. 
Mann  and  his  associates  have  taken  so  active  a  part,  has  for  its  su- 
preme object  to  effect  an  international  combination  against  capital; 
and  in  England,  just  as  much  as  in  (Germany,  capital  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  the  possibilities  involved  in  this  new  form  of  organized 
agitation,  which  is  receiving  its  first  practical  test  at  Hamburg.     It  is 
the  ability  to  import  foreign  labor  which  has  in  the  past  enabled  capital 
sooner  or  later  to  defy  almost  all  trades-union  movements;  and,  if  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor  could  depend  upon  effective  international 
co-operation,  there  is  scarcely  a  great  industry  which  would  be  secure 
against  practical  control  by  the  laborers  themselves. 

Late  in  November  Mr.  Mann  was  arrested  while  attempting  to 
enter  Hamburg,  and  was  expelled  from  Germany.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
object  of  the  International  Federation  of  which  he  is  president,  to  com- 
pel all  workers  in  the  shipping  trade  to  join  the  appropriate  unions,  to 
unite  all  such  unions  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  in  one  fed- 
eration, and  then  to  dictate  terms  to  all  employers  of  labor,  relying 
upon  the  threatened  paralysis  of  commerce  as  an  irresistible  lever. 

It  is  evident  from  the  experience  at  Hamburg,  that  the  working- 
men  of  different  countries  have  not  yet  reached  sufficient  organization 
to  protect  themselves  completely  at  strike  centres  against  the  impor- 
tation of  new  men.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle  at  Hamburg,  shiploads  of  laborers  began  to  arrive  from 
England,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere.  Although  the  area  of  the  struggle 
was  enlarged  by  sympathetic  strikes  at  Bremen,  Altona,  and  other 
centres  in  Germany,  and  it  also  received  encouragement  from  some 
foreign  unions,  such  as  the  Dock  Laborers*  Union  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  which  decided  to  boycott  ships  with  cargoes  which  had  been 
loaded  by  *•  blacklegs,"  and' the  London  Dockmen's  Union,  which 
subscribed  one  shilling  a  week  per  man  for  the  support  of  the  Ham- 
burg strikers,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  hope  of  effective  general 
CO  operation  from  abroad  was  futile. 

Several  unavailing  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. A  proposal  to  submit  the  issue  to  arbitration  was  accepted  by 
the  men  about  December  1.  The  shipowners,  however,  rejected  it  on 
the  ostensible  grounds  that  the  strikers  were  being  assisted  by  for- 
eign subscription,  that  their  work  was  being  satisfactorily  done  by 
constantly  arriving  foreign  workers  at  the  old  rates  of  pay,  and  that 
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the  composition  of  the  proposed  board  of  arbitration  wajs  sach  as 
would  have  put  the  strikers  in  the  majority.  By  this  time,  however, 
it  had  become  well  known  that  the  strike  partook  of  a  political  char- 
acter, being  actively  supported  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  so- 
cialist party.  A '  *  laborers '  common  resistance  fund  "  was  established, 
to  which  the  socialist  associations  in  all  the  great  centres  contributed. 
On  December  3  the  strikers  at  Bremen  accepted  an  agreement  for 
settlement  of  their  differences.  Even  in  Hamburg  there  were  nu- 
merous and  constantly  increasing  defections  from  the  strikers'  ranks. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  December,  however,  there  had  been  no  violent 
outbreaks;  but  on  the  16th  there  were  frequent  riotous  disturbances, 
necessitating  many  arrests.  On  December  18  the  Hamburg  senate  re- 
plied to  an  appeal  from  the  strikers  for  an  arrangement  of  a  court  of 
arbitration  by  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
workmen  in  the  presence  of  the  senate.  The  senate  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  strikers  to  resume  work,  and  promised,  if  they  did  so, 
to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  trouble  with  a  view  to  arranging 
a  method  of  settlement  for  all  such  disputes.  This  was  a  blow  to  the 
strike;  but  nevertheless,  the  following  day,  the  men  voted  by  7,265  to 
3,671  to  continue  the  struggle.  The  sympathies  of  the  emperor  are 
with  the  employers;  and  nis  majesty  is  represented  as  saying  at  a 
parliamentary  dinner  given  by  the  chancellor,  December  16,  that  the 
employers  are  wholly  lacking  in  their  sense  of  the  importance  of 
forming  a  general  coalition  of  employers  against  unions  of  working- 
men,  and  advising  the  co-operation  of  German,  English,  and  other 
employers  in  devising  a  scheme  of  international  communication  upon 
the  conditions  of  trade,  which  would  benefit  not  only  the  employer 
but  the  employe  as  well. 

It  is  considered  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  legislative 
measure  making  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  compulsory, 
or  in  some  other  way  aiming  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  labor  struggles  fatal  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  empire,  will  be  introduced  in  the  Eeich- 
stag. 

Trades-Unionism  in  England.— What  is  hailed  as  a 
'^conspicuous  triumph"  for  trades-unionism  in  England, 
was  achieved  in  December. 

It  appears  that  a  long-standing  controversy  over  grievances  in  the 
matter  of  hours,  extra  time,  etc.,  has  threatened  to  precipitate  a  great 
railway  strike  in  England.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  recently  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  directors  of  the  lead- 
ing roads,  making  a  proposition  for  settlement  of  the  differences. 
The  companies  thereupon  sought  to  find  out  how  many  of  their  men 
would  remain  faithful  in  the  event  of  a  strike.  Eighty  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Company  refused  to  make 
known  their  purposes.  At  once  Mr.  Harrison,  general  manager  of 
the  company,  discliarged  them.  Forthwith  the  Amalgamated  Society 
gave  notice  that  this  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  employes  to 
combine,  and  sent  notice  to  the  members  of  the  society  to  stop  work. 
The  London  Chronicle  espoused  the  cause  of  the  men  and  opened  a 
war  on  the  railway  company  that  had  discharged  its  servants,  some 
of  whom  had  made  a  record  of  twenty  years'  faithful  service.  The 
leading  papers  of  London  joined  the  Chroniclers  crusade  against  the 
companies.     Even  the  Times,  the  most  conservative  of  all  English 
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journals,  candidljr  told  the  companies  that  they  were  wrong.  At  first 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  general  manager,  declined  to  receive  the  committee 
from  the  Amalgamated  Society;  but  public  sentiment  became  so  strong 
that  he  was  forced  to  yield,  and  the  company  reinstated  the  men  who 
had  been  dismissed.  This  surrender  is  looked  upon  by  trades  labor 
leaders  as  the  greatest  triumph  in  the  history  of  trades- unionism. 

GERMANY. 

Duelling  and  Military  Reform.— An  almost  anex- 
ainpled  instance  of  military  brutality,  which  occurred  in 
October,  lias  excited  widespread  indignation  in  south  Ger- 
many, and  in  fact  throughout  the  empire,  has  strength- 
ened the  agitation  against  militarism,  and  has  increased 
the  antagonism  already  strongly  marked  between  army 
officers  and  civilians. 

It  appears  that  in  a  c^fe  in  Karlsruhe,  the  chair  of  a  lieutenant. 
Momed  von  Brliijiewitz,  was  unwittingly  pushed  by  an  artisan  named 
Siebmann.  The  officer  demanded  an  apology,  which  the  artisan  de- 
clined to  give,  since  he  was  ignorant  of  having  given  offense.  There- 
upon the  officer  drew  his  sword  and  attempted  to  run  the  "  insulter*' 
through  the  body.  For  a  time  he  was  restrained  by  the  landlord,  and 
the  artisan  attempted  to  escape.  The  officer,  however,  considered  him- 
self mortally  injured,  and  searched  the  cafe  for  the  aggressor,  whom 
he  ultimately  found.  The  artisan  turned  to  flee,  but,  a  locked  door 
barring  his  passage,  he  was  run  through  the  back  by  the  infuriated 
officer,  whose  "honor"  thus  obtained  the  satisfaction  deemed  indis- 
pensable by  (]^erman  military  etiquette.  Siebmann  died  shortly  after- 
ward of  his  wounds.  Von  BrQsewitz  has  been  sentenced  by  oourt- 
martial  to  four  years'  imprisonment  and  to  dismissal  from  the  army — 
a  punishment  relatively  severe  in  view  of  the  leniency  with  whicb'of- 
ficers  are  treated  in  Germany,  but  by  no  means  an  equivalent  of  any 
of  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  penal  code  for  such  cases. 

The  incident  was  the  cause  of  a  two  days'  debate  in  the  Reichstag 
on  the  subject  of  duelling,  beginning  November  17  with  an  interpel- 
lation introduced  by  Ilerr  Munckel,  Richterite  radical,  and  including 
some  vigorous  speeches  in  condemnation  of  the  practice  by  members 
of  the  left,  and  a  rather  ineffective  reply  from  General  von  Gossler, 
minister  of  war. 

Tlie  imperial  chancellor  intimated  that  the  government  had 
measures  in  view  by  which  it  hoi>ed  to  reduce  the  number  of  duels 
to  a  minimum,  if  not  to  abolish  the  custom  altogether.  With  regard 
to  disputes  between  officers,  he  said,  it  was  proposed  to  modify  the 
procedure  of  the  courts  of  honor  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  that 
the  verdict  of  such  tribunals  could  ever  necessitate  a  duel;  and  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  effectively  combating  the  custom  of  duel- 
ling by  sharpen mg  the  provisions  of  the  penal  (X>de. 

It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  speeches,  that,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  no  very  vigorous  efforts  to  eradicate  this  question- 
able feature  of  German  life  could  for  the  present  be  expected.  The 
opinion  is  generally  held,  that  nothing  but  a  personal  decree  of  the 
emperor  himself  will  prove  ultimately  effective.  In  this  respect  a  step 
which  may  have  far-reaching  influence  has  already  been  taken  by  the 
prince  regent  of  Bavaria,  who  has  reversed  a  decision  of  a  court- 
martial  which  had  sentenced  an  officer  to  be  dieoniBsed  from  the  army 
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for  declaring  himself  to  be  on  principle  opposed  to  duelling.  The 
prince  regent  formally  stated  that  he  himself  did  not  approve  of  the 
custom,  and  instructed  his  minister  of  war  to  announce  that  here- 
after the  compulsion  to  fight  duels  is  abolished  so  far  as  the  Bava- 
rian armj  is  concerned. 

The  long-promised  measure  of  reform  in  the  code  of 
military  procedure — a  matter  which  precipitated  a  cabinet 
crisis  some  months  ago  (p.  680) — was,  with  the  emperor's 
sanction,  laid  before  the  federal  council  about  October  16. 

It  exhibits  a  conciliatory  tendency,  which  is  explained  in  part  by 
the  Siebmann-Brtisewitz  incident,  and  in  part  by  the  necessity  undef 
which  the  government  feels  itself  to  increase  as  largely  and  as 
speedily  as  possible  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  the  empire. 
The  proposals  involve  complete  reconstruction  of  the  artillery  bat- 
teries, augmentation  of  the  number  and  calibre  of  the  field  guns,  and 
extensive  alterations  in  naval  equipments. 

The  Budget. — The  most  striking  features  of  the  im- 
perial budget  laid  before  the  Reichstag  in  XoYcmber  were 
its  deficit  (114,250,000)  and  its  naval  appropriation,  the 
latter  explaining  the  former. 

It  is  proposed  to  meet  the  deficit  by  a  public  loan.  The  naval 
appropriation  for  the  year  amounts  to  $82,500,000,  or  about  $14,000,- 
000  more  than  that  for  last  year.  Of  the  total,  $15,500,000  is  set 
apart  for  building  new  ships,  an  item  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  era  of  naval  expansion  upon  which  Germany  is  entering. 

Retaliation  on  German  Shipping.— Something  in 
the  nature  of  a  tariff  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
against  Germany,  was  inaugurated  by  a  proclamation  from 
President  Cleveland  dated  December  3,  reimposing,  on 
and  after  January  2,1897,  "upon  vessels  (of  all  nation- 
alities) entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  German  empire,**  the  tax  of  six  cente 
per  ton  (not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per  ton  each  year) 
which  had  been  held  in  abeyance  by  the  president's  proc- 
lamation of  January  26, 1888. 

At  that  time  (1888),  says  the  president,  "no  tonnage  or  lighthouse 
dues,  or  any  equivalent  tax  or  taxes  whatever,  were  imposed  upon 
American  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  either 
by  the  imperial  government  or  by  the  government  of  the  German 
maritime  states; "  and  **  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  their  cargoes  were  not  required  in  German  ports  to  pay 
any  fee  or  due  of  any  kind  or  nature,  or  any  import  due  higher  or 
other  than  was  payable  by  German  vessels  or  their  cargoes  in  the 
United  States."  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  tax  of  six  cents 
per  ton  on  German  vessels,  authorized  by  Section  11  of  the  act  of 
congress  of  June  19, 1886  (now  reimposed),wassusi)ended:  and  the  sus- 
pension was  to  continue  "so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes 
should  be  continued  in  the  said  ports  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  and 
no  longer." 
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It  now  appears,  however,  that  ' '  tonnage  or  lighthouse  dues,  or  a 
tax  or  taxes  equivalent  thereto,  are  in  fact  imposed  upon  American 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  entered  in  German  ports  higher  and  other 
than  those  imposed  upon  German  vessels  or  their  cargoes  entered  in 
ports  of  the  United  States  (the  German  tax  is  about  six  and  one>half 
cents  a  ton),  so  that  said  proclamation  of  January  26, 1888,  in  its 
operation  and  effect  contravenes  the  meaning  and  intent  of  said  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  act  of  congress  approved  June  19,  1886." 

The  president  goes  on  to  say: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  Section  11  of  the  act 
aforesaid,  as  well  as  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  Faid  proclamation 
itself,  do  hereby  revoke  my  said  proclamation  of  January  26,  1888, 
suspending  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  duty  of  six  cents  per 
ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annum  (which  is  impoeed 
by  the  aforesaid  section  of  said  act)  upon  vessels  entered  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  from  any  of  the  ports  of  the  German  empire; 
this  revocation  of  said  proclamation  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the 
second  day  of  January,  1897." 

Germany  at  once  protested  against  the  reimposition  of 
duties,  contending  that  the  taxes  at  German  ports  were 
not  levied  solely  on  American  vessels  but  on  those  of  all 
nationalities,  including  German  vessels;  and  that  they 
were  levied  not  by  the  imperial  government,  but  by  the 
governments  of  the  maritime  states,  and  were  therefore  of 
the  nature  of  local  taxes  beyond  jurisdiction  of  the  im- 
perial authorities. 

The  United  States  government  refuses  to  accept  this 
contention,  holding  that  tonnage  taxes  and  lighthouse 
dues,  even  though  levied  for  nominally  local  purposes, 
such  as  the  benefit  of  the  harbor  of  Hamburg  or  the  light- 
ing of  the  harbor  of  Bremen,  are  equivalent  taxes  to  our 
tonnage  taxes;  and  the  United  States  refuses  to  allow  the 
German  government  to  avail  itself  of  a  difference  in  their 
respective  constitutions  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  exemption  from  dues  on 
shipping. 

By  many  the  action  referred  to  on  the  part  of  Germany 
is  considered  as  but  an  incident  of  the  general  drift  of 
German  policy  toward  the  United  States  since  the  passage 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  law  of  1894,  imposing  a  differential 
duty  on  bounty-paid  German  beet  sugar  (Vol.  4,  p,  778; 
Vol.  5,  p.  940). 

Sensational  Libel  Trial. — During  the  first  week  of 
December  occurred  in  Berlin  a  trial  of  five  editors — Baron 
von  Liitzow,  and  Herren  Follmar,  Plotz,  Leckert,  and 
Berger — on  charges  of  libelling  Count  von  Eulenberg, 
high  court  marshal.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein, 
foreign  minister,  and  Prince  Al^^^ander  von  Hohenlohe, 
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son  of  the  chancellor.  The  evidence  brought  to  light 
much  corruption  in  high  places;  and  the  trial  may  prove 
to  be  only  the  opening  scene  of  an  exciting  drama  in  the 
German  official  world. 

The  trouble  arose  from  an  erroneous  report  of  the  Russian  czar's 
reply  to  Emperor  William's  speech  at  Breslau  on  September  5.  Two 
versions  were  published,  in  one  of  which  the  czar  was  represented  as 
saying:  "I  assure  jou,  sire,  that  I  am  animated  by  the  same  tradi- 
tional sentiments  as  my  late  father"  What  he  really  said,  however, 
instead  of  the  words  jtalicised,  was  '*  Your  Majesty."  The  erroneous 
report  was  calculated  to  prolong  RussoGerman  hostility;  and  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  source  of  the  incorrect  report  was  ordered. 
Two  journalists.  Baron  von  LUtzow  and  Herr  Leckert  published 
an  article  to  the  effect  that  the  corrected  version  was  inspired 
by  Count  von  Euienberg,  under  English  influence,  with  the  view  of 
spoiling  relations  between  Germany  and  Russia.  The  libel  was  in- 
creased by  representing  that  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  foreign 
minister,  had  supplied  the  information  in  order  to  damage  certain  of 
his  ministerial  colleagues.  Both  the  baron  and  the  count  took  up  the 
matter;  LUtzow  and  Leckert,  with  the  other  editors  mentioned,  were 
brought  to  trial;  and  it  was  sought  to  prove  that  they  were  merely 
the  tools  of  the  head  commissioner  of  secret  police,  Herr  von  Tausch, 
who  hired  them  to  furnish  '*  interesting  information."  Ltltzow  made 
a  full  confession,  and  Herr  von  Tausch,  having  flatly  sworn  to  state- 
ments which  were  as  flatly  contradicted  by  other  witnesses,  was  ar- 
rested for  perjury.  Everybody  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  curiosity  as  to  what 
revelations  will  come  out  at  Von  Tausch's  trial,  and  whether  he 
in  his  turn  is  but  a  puppet  whose  strings  are  pulled  by  some  much 
higher  personage.  Liltzow  and  Leckert  have  sentences  of  eighteeii 
months'  imprisonment;  Berger,  one  of  one  month's;  and  Pl0tz  and 
FGllmar  have  been  fined. 

The  case  is  really  a  contest  between  the  secret  police  and  the 
foreign  office,  and  has  created  a  bad  impression  regarding  the  relations 
of  the  official  bureaus  and  the  so-called  "  inspir^  "  newspapers. 

Miscellaneous. — When  the  matter  of  the  Bismarck 
''revelations'*  (p.  835)  came  up  in  the  Reichstags  Novem- 
ber 18,  the  chancellor  and  foreign  minister  maintained 
the  attitude  of  reserve  which  had  marked  the  semi-official 
utterance  of  the  government  in  the  Imperial  Gazette,  de- 
clining to  make  public  state  secrets.    Said  the  chancellor: 

"The  late  revelations  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  have  not 
disturbed  our  relations  with  our  allies.  We  continue  to  trust  each 
other  in  the  highest  degree." 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896, 16,834  ships  pay- 
ing toll  passed  through  the  Kiel  canal. 

Of  these.  14,957  were  German;  184  British;  812  Danish;  881 
Dutch;  81  French;  84  Russian;  60  Norwegian;  8d6  Swedish;  and  none 
American. 

Vol.  6.1-60. 
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FRANCE. 

Parliamentary  Proceedings. — On  November  10 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  by  a  vote  of  273  to  254,  decided, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  government,  to  discuss  on 
November  16  the  mode  of  electing  senators.  The  govern- 
ment's defeat  had  no  serious  consequences,  though  two 
days  later  the  radical  groups  in  the  chamber  made  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Meline  ministry.  The  ground  of 
attack  on  the  12th  was  the  action  of  the  government  in 
permitting  parish  priests  and  curates,  though  they  are 
state  officials,  to  hold  congresses,  while  such  right  is  denied 
to  certain  other  state  officials,  viz:  university  professors 
and  school  teachers.  Levi  Mirman,  radical  socialist,  made 
the  attack  on  the  government.  The  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  worship,  M.  Rambaud,  in  reply,  announced 
his  purpose  of  introducing  a  measure  in  the  chamber  au- 
thorizing teachers  to  form  a  mutual  aid  society  and  to 
hold  congresses  under  certain  conditions.  Deputy  Mirman 
having  charged  that  in  the  clerical  congresses  at  Rheims 
priests  had  **  preached  a  crusade  against  the  government," 
M.  Darlan,  minister  of  justice,  asserted  tliat  only  one 
priest,  in  one  of  the  congresses,  had  used  such  language 
as  had  been  cliarged;  and  that  the  offender  had  since  been 
censured  and  his  stipend  stopped.  The  prime  minister 
himself,  M.  Meline,  took  part  in  the  debate.  lie  repudi- 
ated the  charge  that  he  encouraged  the  clerical  propaganda, 
but  added  that  he  could  not  make  war  on  religion.  M. 
Poincarre's  motion  expressing  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  324  to  225.  M. 
Mirman  proposed  to  add  a  clause  to  Poincarre's  motion, 
but  the  chamber  refused  assent,  302  nays,  176  yeas. 

The  naval  budget  was  passed  by  the  chamber  Decem- 
ber 16.  While  it  was  under  consideration  Admiral 
Hesnard,  minister  of  marine,  said  that  the  government 
would  soon  submit  plans  for  the  construction  of  defensive 
works  at  Brest  and  at  Cherbourg.  The  naval  budget  voted 
amounted  to  100,000,000  francs  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  of  tlie  department. 

M.  Lockroy,  former  minister  of  marine,  calls  for  speedy 
attention  to  three  weak  points  of  the  French  navy. 

He  declares,  1st.,  that  the  boilers  of  most  of  the  ships  are  defect- 
ive, constructed  on  a  faulty  system  in  1890;  2d.,  that  the  condition 
of  the  battleships  for  coast  defense  and  also  of  the  torpedo  boats  is 
inadequate;  3d.,  that  because  of  recent  improvements  in  projectiles 
with  extraordinarily  hi^h  bursting  charges,  the  present  protective 
armor  has  become  obsolete. 
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A  report  by  M.  de  Kerj6gn  shows  that  as  a  naval  power 
France  is  inferior  not  only  to  Great  Britain  but  also  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  is  concerned. 
In  the  North  Sea  the  German  naval  forces  are  far  more 
than  a  match  for  the  northern  fleet  of  France.  But  some 
comfort  is  derivable  from  the  rapid  growth  of  Bussia's 
naval  power. 

Duke  of  Orleans  Married. — Philippe,  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
pretender  to  the  kingship  of  France,  and  the  Archduchess 
Mari6  Dorothe  Am61ie  of  Austria,  whose  betrothal  was 
announced  in  July  (p.  683),  were  married  in  the  beginning 
of  November  at  Vienna.  The  couple  will  fix  their  per- 
manent residence  in  England. 

The  bride,  a  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Josfejph,  is  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  two  years  older  than  her  husband.  She  has  spent  most 
of  her  life  on  her  father's  estate,  Alcsnth,  in  Hungary,  there  leading 
*'  a  most  domestic  and  rural  existence."  She  is  very  highly  educated, 
is  an  excellent  linguist,  a  brilliant  pianist,  and  a  good  painter. 

There  was  a  demonstration  of  royalist  enthusiasm  at 
Paris  on  the  day  of  the  marriage — ^liigh  mass  at  the  Made- 
leine, bread  tickets  distributed  to  the  poor,  portraits  of  the 
royal  pair  given  away  to  the  crowds  outside  the  church. 
The  royalist  gilded  youth  posted  portraits  of  the  pretender 
on  public  buildings,  statues,  fountains,  etc.  At  a  banquet  in 
the  evening  the  president  of  the  "  Royalist  Youth  thus 
depressed  his  confidence  in  the  return  of  monarchism: 

"  We  have  no  doubt  that  France  will  recall  the  prince;  but  if  by 
chance  France  should  not  speak,  let  the  prince  be  daring  and  we  shall 
be  all  of  us  ready." 

Miscellaneous. — Andr6  Theuriet  and  Albert  Vandal 
were  elected  members  of  the  French  Academy,  December 
10.  Emile  Zola  was  a  candidate  for  the  two  vacant 
fauienils;  but  the  votes  cast  were  Theuriet  18,  Zola  4; 
Vandal  20,  Zola  2. 

£mile  Arton,  implicated  in  the  Panama  canal  scandals 
of  1892  (Vol.  5,  p.  943),  whose  sentence  to  six  years'  im- 
prisonment had  been  quashed  by  the  court  of  appeal,  was 
tried  again  at  the  Versailles  assizes  for  not  ooeying  the 
court's  order  to  refund  money  embezzled  from  the  Canal 
Company.  On  conviction  he  was  condemned  to  eight 
years  imprisonment. 

ITAIT. 

The  wedding  of  the  crown  prince  of  Italy  and  Princess 
Hel^ne  of  Montenegro,  whose  betrothal  was  announced 
in  August  (p.  684),  took  place  in  Bome  on  October  24. 
The  civil  function  was  first  performed  at  the  Quirinal 
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palace  by  the  Marquis  di  Radini,  prime  minister,  acting 
in  his  capacity  as  crown  notary,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Italy,  all  the  Italian  and  Montenegrin 
princes  and  princesses,  the  ministers  and  state  dignitaries, 
and  other  high  personages.  The  religious  ceremony  was 
afterwards  celebrated  by  Monsignor  Piscicolli  at  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  (St.  Mary  of  the  Angels).  A 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  marriage  was  the  formal  re- 
nunciation by  the  princess  of  her  native  faith,  the  Ortho- 
dox Greek,  and  her  reception  into  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  This  occurred  October  21,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Bari. 

The  Italian  people  displayed  much  enthusiasm  over  the 
wedding.  In  the  evening  all  public  buildings  in  Rome, 
the  embassies,  and  many  private  houses  were  brilliantly 
illuminated.  A  banquet  was  given  at  the  Quirinal.  The 
festivities  ended  on  October  27  with  a  great  review  in 
honor  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro. 

On  December  18  a  bill  granting  an  annual  allowance 
to  the  crown  prince  of  1,000,000  francs  was  carried  through 
the  chamber,  but  only  after  a  stormy  scene  in  which  many 
of  the  deputies  came  to  blows  owing  to  the  attempt  of  the 
president  to  suppress  further  speaking  on  the  part  of 
Signer  Costa,  socialist,  who  denounced  all  such  grants  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  monarchy  a  useless  and 
dangerous  institution. 

On  the  night  of  October  23  the  famous  brigand  Tiburzi 
was  shot  to  death  by  police  in  the  woods  at  Gapalbio,  near 
Orbetello,  after  twenty>four  years^  fruitless  attempts  to 
capture  him. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Hungarian  diet  was  dissolved  October  5.  New 
elections  were  held,  beginning  the  last  week  in  October, 
which  resulted  in  a  return  of  the  liberal  party  under  Baron 
Banffy  to  power  with  an  increased  majority  over  the  cleri- 
cal and  anti-Semite  opposition. 

The  figures  for  all  the  districts,  with  seven  second  ballots  to  be 
cast,  are  as  follows:  Liberals  282,  national  party  87,  Kossathiste  48, 
Ugronists  7,  Christian  people's  party  20.  while  10  members  are  of  no 
particular  party.  The  liberals  made  a. net  gain  of  about  sixty-five 
seats. 

There  were  riotous  disturbances  in  some  localities;  but  on  the 
whole  the  elections  passed  oil  quietly.  The  attempt  of  Count  Ziclij, 
leader  of  the  Christian  people's  party,  to  work  up  a  demand  for  re- 
pefJ  of  the  new  laws  establishing  civil  marriage  and  religious  equal- 
ity, failed,  as  did  also  the  nationalist  crusade  of  Count  Apponyi  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Kossuthists  to  organize  hostility  to  Austria. 
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The  chief  question  at  issue  related  to  a  proposal  to  abrogate  the 
Austro-Hungarian  compromise  of  1867  fixing  the  share  which  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  have  heretofore  respectively  borne  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  dual  empire.  Up  to  the  present,  it  is  said,  Hun- 
gary has  paid  only  thirty-five  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  paid  by 
Austria.  It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  Hungary's  proportion;  and  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  while  Hungary  will  not  accept  undue  charges, 
she  will  willingly  consent  to  assume  her  full  share  of  the  financial 
burden  without  which  she  could  hardly  expect  to  have  a  full  share  of 
political  power. 

But,  while  the  liberals  have  won  in  Hungary,  they  have 
been  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  lower  Austria,  which  in- 
cludes the  region  about  the  capital,  Vienna.  There  the 
clerical  party  have  carried  everything,  securing  the  election 
of  almost  all  the  anti-Semitic  and  Christian  socialist  can- 
didates. 

This  indicates  a  somewhat  serious  political  condition  within  the 
empire — one  which  may  hereafter  issue  in  extensive  changes  of  im- 
perial policy.  A  predominance  of  clerical  influence  in  the  Austrian 
wing  of  the  empire  would  probably  affect  the  relations  of  Austria  to 
the  other  powers,  for  the  clericals  are  extferaely  bitter  against  the 
alliance  with  Italy  as  countenancing  if  not  favoring  the  position  taken 
by  the  Italian  government  toward  the  Vatican. 

RUSSIA. 

Following  his  tour  of  the  European  courts,  the  czar  has 
inaugurated  an  important  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  empire,  by  assuming  personal  and  direct 
control  of  the  internal  and  external  policies  of  Bussia. 
This  change,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  coup  d'etat,  is  really 
a  movement  for  reform  in  what  is  known  as  the  Russian 
"system."  Under  that  system,  the  Russian  government, 
though  nominally  an  autocjacy,  was  in  fact  an  extreme 
bureaucracy,  the  real  rulers — those  whose  wills  were  the 
really  effective  power  in  management  of  affairs — being  the 
mass  of  subordinate  functionaries  in  church  and  state  by 
whom  the  czar  was  surrounded.  Indeed,  so  complete  was 
the  isolation  of  the  czar  owing  to  this  army  of  bureaucrats 
and  the  maze  of  red  tape  which  they  so  diligently  spun,  that 
his  majesty  was  often  kept  from  knowing  the  real  condi- 
tion of  his  realm  and  people.  By  the  step  now  taken,  the 
powers  of  these  officials  are  materially  reduced,  and  the  way 
IS  paved  for  a  reform  of  the  abuses  of  bureaucracy  for  which 
Russia  has  long  been  notorious.  The  future  alone  can  re- 
veal the  full  significance  of  the  change. 

A  scheme  of  currency  reform  drafted  bv  M.  de  Witte, 
finance  minister,  which  was  to  have  been  laid  before  the 
council  of  state  this  fall,  and  which  would  have  involved 
the  introduction  of  a  new  gold  coinage  on  completion  of 
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the  contemplated  restoration  of  a  metallic  currency  and 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  has  been  postponed,  ou  the 
initiative,  it  is  said,  of  the  emperor  himself.  Ihere  are 
rumors  that  the  position  of  M.  de  Witte  haa  been  some- 
what shaken  thereby,  as  well  aa  by  the  fadure  of  the  loan 
which,  it  was  in  vain  eipected,  would  be  the  sequel  of  the 
czar'a  recent  visit  to  the  French  capital. 

On  October  30. 
Prince  KhilkofI,  rain- 
iater  of  ways  and  com- 
mnnication,  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  hav- 

■  ing  completed  a  tour  of 
I  the  world  in  eighty 
I  days.  His  route  had 
i  been  in  the  opposite 
'  direction  to  that  trav- 
ersed by  Li  Hung- 
Chang.     In  the  course 

■  of  his  travels  he  crossed 
the  United  States  from 

SSan  Francisco,  Cal.,  to 
New  York,  being  re- 
ceived with  much  honor 
by  railroad  officials  at 
various  points.  The 
j  object  ofhia  trip  waa  to 
I  inspect  the  railroad  and 
I  steamship  lines  of  the 
U  world,  especiallv  of  the 
8  United  Statea.'with  a 
i>os  r*BLi».  FRKTBBinH  TO  TM  view to tho iH troduct lOH 

spiNMH  THHusK.  of    rcforms    and     im- 

proved methods  of  tranaporUtion  in  the  empire  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  railroad  now  being  built  across  Si- 
beria. 

SPAIN. 
The  trial  by  court-martial  of  the  prisoners  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  the  bomb-throwing  outrage  at 
Barcelona  on  June  7  {p.  446),  ended  December  16  The 
proceedings  were  marked  by  great  aecrecy  owing  to  fear 
of  other  anarchist  attempts.  It  is  stated  that  four  of  the 
prisoners  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  four  to  life  irapnson- 
ment,  and  the  remaining  seventy-aix  to  terms  of  confin- 
ment  ranging  from  eight  to  nineteen  years. 
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A  scandal  in  high  life  was  the  elopement  in  November 
of  Princess  Elvira,  daughter  of  Don  Carlos,  the  pretender 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  with  Count  Folchi,  an  artist  and 
a  married  man  with  a  family 

BELGIUM. 

The  elopement,  in  November,  of  the  Princess  of  Chimay 
and  Caraman,  wife  of  Prince  Joseph  of  Chimay  and 
Caraman,  Belgium,  with  a  Hungarian  gypsy,  a  musician 
named  Rigo,  has  set  two  worlds  a-gossiping,  and  proved  a 
harvest  to  those  journals  which  devote  large  space  to  de- 
tails of  spicy  scandal.  Prince  Joseph  has  brought  suit  for 
divorce  m  the  Brussels  courts.  His  wife  was  formerly 
Miss  Clara  Ward  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Major  Lothaire,  the  notorious  commander  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State  troops,  was,  on  November  18,  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  £360  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  on 
suit  brought  by  Madame  van  Hecke  of  Brussels  in  behalf 
of  her  daughter. 

SWITZERLAND. 

On  December  17  the  federal  assembly  at  Berne  elected 
Dr.  Adolf  Deucher  president  for  1897,  to  succeed  Adrien 
Lachenal  elected  in  December,  1895.  Dr.  Deucher  was 
vice-president  during  the  past  year.  Eugen  Rueffy,  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  was  elected  vice-president. 

BULGARIA. 

After  several  postponements,  the  trial  of  Georgieff,  At- 
zoff ,  and  Tnfektchieif,  accused  of  the  murder  of  ex-Premier 
Stamboulofif  in  July,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  587),  began  atSofiaon 
December  21.  It  ended  on  December  30  in  the  acquittal 
of  Georgieif,  a  former  servant  of  Major  Panitza;  butAtzoff, 
who  was  M.  Stambouloff's  coachman  on  the  fatal  evening, 
and  Tufektchieff,  a  former  employe  of  the  department  of 
public  works,  whose  brother  had  been  fatally  maltreated 
in  prison,  it  is  alleged,  by  sanction  or  order  of  the  dead 
premier,  and  who  was  one  of  the  assailants  who  actually 
struck  the  fatal  blows,  were  each  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment.  A  letter  written  by  M. 
Stambouloff  to  a  friend  in  March,  1895,  was  read  in  court, 
showing  that  the  dead  statesman  was  well  aware  that  he 
stood  in  peril  of  his  life,  and  implicating  Tufektchieff 
and  Natchevitch  in  a  desperate  plot  against  him.  The 
most  dramatic  incident  of  the  trial  was  the  denunciation 
made  before  the  tribunal  on  December  27  by  the  widow  of 
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M.  Stambouloff,  who  declared:  *^Let  these  poor  wretches 
go;  the  real  murderers  of  my  husband  are  the  present 
government!*' 

The  ministerial  difficulties  referred  to  last  quarter 
(p.  691)  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  sohranje  about  !Novem- 
ber  1.  Elections  for  new  members  were  held  November 
29,  resulting  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  govern- 
ment of  M.  Stoiloff.  The  opposition  is  said  to  number  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  house,  and  is  divided  into  four  fac- 
tions. 

It  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  obstruction  from 
high  quarters  raised  in  the  way  of  the  commercial  treaty 
negotiations  with  Austria  on  account  of  alleged  hostility  to 
the  scheme  from  the  Russian  party,  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  dual  monarchy  has  actually  beeTi  arranged.  Thfs 
shows  that  M.  Stoiloff  tends  to  pursue  a  conservative 
policy  in  all  matters  that  might  create  antagonism  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  other  Danubian  states. 


INDIA. 

T^IIE  close  of  180G  finds  India  stricken  with  famine  and 
pestilence.  Dry  weather,  causing  crop  failure  and 
preventing  fall  sowing,  coupled  with  excessive  export  of 
former  surplus  crops,  has  made  the  shortage  felt  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  empire.  One  half  of  the  Punjab, 
Northwest  Provinces,  and  Oude  is  entirely  destitute;  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  one  fourth  is  in  distress;  all  Berar 
and  Madras  north  of  the  Kistna  are  in  want,  while  in 
Bombay  the  central  and  southern  districts  are  suffering 
most,  and  throughout  the  country  grain  riots  have  become 
common.  The  number  of  persons  now  employed  on  gov- 
ernment relief  works  is  over  a  million;  and  the  viceroy  es- 
timates that  it  may  exceed  three  millions  during  the  worst 
time.  The  government  expects  to  spend  £6,000,000  in 
such  work,  and  probably  will  need  double  that  amount. 
The  officially  admitted  famine  area  at  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber has  a  population  of  81,000,000  people,  all  vegetarians 
and  doing  manual  labor;  and,  though  some  rain  fell  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  worst  is  yet 
foreseen. 
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When  the  extent  of  the  famine  became  known  in  Rus- 
sia, orders  were  issued  from  St.  Petersburg  to  convey  do- 
nations of  breadstuffs  for  the  sufferers  free  from  all  parts 
of  Russia  to  India;  while^  the  newspapers  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  published  earnest  appeals  for  help^  and  the 
archbishop  of  Moscow  opened  a.  subscription  for  the  famine 
sufferers.  This  interest  of  Russia  in  England's  colony 
is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  English  press  as  con- 
cealing some  deep  political  design. 

The  bubonic  plague  which  broke  out  in  Bombay  in 
September,  was  confined  to  one  ward  for  two  months;  but, 
by  December  1,  had  spread  to  all  districts  of  the  city, 
and,  up  to  the  close  of  the  month,  had  not  diminished  m 
virulence,  the  deaths  numbering  about  1,500.  Bombay  is 
built  on  what  was  formerly  an  island,  now  a  peninsula; 
and  experts  are  advising  absolute  isolation  of  the  city  by 
armed  steamers  and  a  cordon  of  troops,  and  the  burning 
and  rebuilding  of  the  native  quarters  of  the  city.  It  is 
stated  that  fully  200,000  persons,  or  one  quarter  of  the 
population,  have  fled  from  the  city.  So  deep  is  the  gen- 
eral terror  that  the  native  doctors  either  flee  or  refuse  to 
visit  the  sick.  The  fact  that  the  plague  is  affecting  the 
smaller  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  rats,  poultry,  and 
pigeons,  is  ominous.  The  plague  has  already  appeared  at 
Kurrachee  in  Sinde  and  a  number  of  smaller  places, 
whence  it  may  spread  through  the  Punjab,  where  it  will 
And  easy  victims  among  the  starving  population. 

On  October  14,  at  Sunari,  a  small  station  on  the  Sind- 
Pishin  section  of  the  Northwestern  railway,  seven  men,  in- 
cluding the  station-master,  were  murdered  by  seven  or 
eight  Ghazis  of  the  Marri  tribe,  led  by  the  Mahometan 
fanatic  Kalakhan,  better  known  as  the  Mast  Fakir;  and 
the  following  day  four  gang-men  were  killed  near  Dalijal, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Sunari.  News  of  the  outrage 
reaching  General  Gatacre,  who  had  just  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Quetta  district,  he  immediately  left  for  Su- 
nari fearing  a  general  uprising;  and,  on  October  24,  with 
twenty  men  of  the  24th  Baluchistan  regiment,  surprised 
the  Ghazis  in  their  camp  on  the  Dungan  Hill,  capturing 
three,  including  Fakir  Kalakhan,  the  leader,  who  were 
publicly  hanged  and  burned.  It  is  believed  this  was  a 
case  of  pure  Ghaza,  which  is  the  taking  of  the  life  of  a 
Kafir  or  unbeliever,  and  is  of  no  political  significance. 
Ghaza  is  considered  a  meritorious  act,  and  obtains  for  the 
Ghazi  sure  entry  to  Bhisht  or  Heaven. 

The  London   Spectator  states  that  Dr.   Pahrer,   the 
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archseological  surveyor  of  Northwestern  India,  has  discov- 
ered amidst  the  ruins  of  a  vast  array  of  monasteries  at 
Mauza  Paderlya  in  Butala,  a  district  of  the  Nepal  Terai, 
the  monolith,  previously  believed  to  exist,  on  which  is  an 
inscription  recording  that  Asoka  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign  (about  239  B.  C.)  erected  the  monument  to  mark 
the  birthplace  of  Buddha.  Tlie  ruins  around  the  mono- 
lith will  be  excavated  next  year. 

JAPAN. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Tokio  on  October  19 
throws  further  light  upon  the  resignation  of  the  ministry 
of  Marquis  Ito,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  August 
(p.  092). 

It  api>t*ar8  that  there  had  arisen  widespread  popular  distmst  of 
the  cabinet.  The  administration  of  reforms  in  Korea  had  been  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  confusion  in  Formosa  had  cast  discredit  upon  the  people 
and  policy  of  Japan.  Moreover,  the  financial  policy  of  the  eovem- 
meat  did*  not  inspire  confidence.  There  was  dissension  within  the 
cabinet,  the  finance  minister  being  at  variance  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues who  proi)<)Hed  a  budget  of  expenditure  for  the  coming-  year 
largely  in  excess  of  the  probable  revenue,  and  threatening  to  resign. 
This  state  of  indecision  in  the  i^inistry  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
trade,  industry,- government  bonds,  and  the  stock  exchanges.  In  fact. 
says  the  writer,  the  fall  of  the  Ito  ministry  was  ''a  general  break- 
down originating  in  a  want  of  decision,  absence  of  unity,  and  lack  of 
moral  stamina  in  the  cabinet  as  a  whole.     *    •    ♦ 

"The  premier  left  the  reins  of  government  to  other  hands,  not  on 
any  specific  point  of  principle,  but  because  the  entire  political  and  fi- 
nancial situation  of  the  country  had  become  too  complicated  for  his  re- 
sources. The  exit  of  the  cabinet,  coming,  as  it  did,  at  a  time  when 
one  would  naturally  have  expected  a  successful  and  energetic  pruee- 
cution  of  various  post-bellum  measures,  was  distinctly  of  a  character 
to  suggest  a  lack  of  moral  force  and  of  political  insight.  One  has 
only  to  recall  the  work  accomplished  by  (Germany  after  the  war  of 
1870-1,  to  i)erceive  the  failure  of  the  Ito  ministry  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth." 

Count  Matsukata  assumed  office  as  premier  and  minis- 
ter of  finance,  September  18.  The  full  significance  of  the 
change  of  government,  particularly  as  regards  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  empire,  is  not  yet  apparent. 

What  has  been  heralded  as  an  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able resources  and  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  naval  construction,  was  the  signing  in  Washing- 
ton, U.  C,  at  the  Japanese  legation,  on  December  31,  of 
formal  contracts  whereby  the  Japanese  government  placed 
orders  in  this  countrv  for  the  construction  of  two  men-of- 
war  for  the  imperial  Japanese  navy — one  to  be  built  by  the 
Cramps  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  the  other  by  the  XJnion. 
Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  both  to  be  completed 
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within  two  years.  The  contracts  were  awarded  after  a 
thorough  consideration  of  plans  submitted  by  European 
builders,  the  Japanese  commissioners  having  first  visited 
the  various  shipbuilding  yards  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Tlie  two  vessels  will  cost  about  $8,000,000.  Each  will  have  a 
displacement  of  4,760  tons.  Their  length  over  all  will  be  874  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  48  feet,  an  extreme  depth  of  8C  feet,  and  a  draufifht 
of  17  feet  9  inches.  In  point  of  speed  they  will  outstrip  any  vessel  in 
the  American  navy  except  the  Minneapolis,  which  steams  a  trifle  more 
than  28  knots  an  hour.  The  new  vessels  will  make  22^  knots  under 
forced  draught,  which  is  a  fraction  faster  than  the  Columbia,  the  sis- 
ter ship  of  the  Minneapolis. 

They  wiU  be  constructed  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  bulk- 
heads, divided  into  compartments,  with  an  armored  conning  tower. 
The  engine  and  boiler  rooms  will  be  protected  underneath  by  a  double 
bottom.  Their  batteries  will  consist  of  two  8-inch  guns,  with  second- 
ary batteries  of  ten  12-centimetre  guns,  twelve  12-pounders,  and  six 
2^- pounders.  They  will  also  have  five  torpedo  tubes.  The  vessels 
will  be  built  of  the  best  quality  of  American  steel  and  represent  the 
newer  types-of  American  construction.  The  engines  will  be  triple- 
expansion,  with  cylindrical  boilers.  Home  of  the  guns  will  be  manu- 
factured in  England,  and  the  remainder  in  the  imperial  yards  of 
Japan. 

It  is  said  that  a  similar  contract  will  be  given  to  an  Eng- 
lish shipbuilding  firm,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  relative 
merits  of  American  and  English  skill. 

CHINA. 

Earl  Li  Hung-Chang  reached  Pekin  October  20  on  his 
return  from  his  tour  around  the  world.  A  few  days  later, 
October  26,  came  dispatches  announcing  one  of  those 
anomalies  which  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  Chinese  life 
in  general.  It  was  stated  that  Li  had  been  appointed  to  a 
newly  created  office  in  the  empire — that  of  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs — and,  in  the  same  breath,  that,  for  some 
breach  of  etiquette  in  connection  with  a  visit  to  the  em- 
press dowager,  he  had  been  punished  by  fine  and  deprival 
of  his  honors. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  *'  breach  of  etiquette" 
committed.  According  to  one,  Li  "presumed"  to  enter 
the  forbidden  ground  of  the  precincts  of  the  summer  pal- 
ace while  visiting  the  empress  dowager;  according  to 
another,  his  offense  was  in  paying  his  respects  to  the 
empress  dowager  before  presenting  himself  to  the  em- 
peror. Whatever  the  pretext  was,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  emperor  was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  em- 
press dowager  over  the  great  viceroy. 

As  minister  of  foreign  affairs  Li  Hun^-Chang  has  been 
ordered  to  remove  from  Tien-tsin  to  Pekm.     It  is  not  yet 
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clear  what  powers  will  attach  to  his  uew  post,  or  in  what 
relation  he  will  stand  to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen^  the  board  of 
ministers  who  have  heretofore  managed  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  empire. 

A  general  revolt  against  the  suzerainty  of  China  is  said 
to  be  now  in  progress  in  Thibet,  the  last  of  the  outlying 
tributary  states  of  the  empire.  The  earliest  advices 
reached  us  at  the  end  of  September. 

Like  tbe  rebellions  in  Kui-Soo  and  Kiang-Peh  (p.  694)*  tbe  pres- 
ent trouble  is  partly  traceable  to  the  moral  effects  apon  tbe  sabjecte 
of  China  of  their  country's  defeat  in  war  with  Japan.  Like  the  Ko- 
reans, the  Thibetans  hope  to  regain  their  independence,  and  their 
hopes  have  been  fostered  by  priests  of  the  Dalai* Lama.  Antn, 
China  has  given  direct  offenses  by  opposing  serioasly  the  bands  of 
Thibetan  robbers  which  have  begun  to  infest  southern  China.  The 
result  has  been  a  wide  uprising  of  the  warlike  mountaineers,  which 
is  now  draining  to  some  extent  the  military  resources  of  the  empire. 

An  incident  of  considerable  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
ternational law,  was  the  arrest  and  detention  as  a  prisoner,  at  the 
Chinese  legation  in  London,  Eng.,  of  Sun  Yat-Sen,  a  medical  stadent, 
well  known  in  Hong  Kong  and  said  to  be  a  member  of  the  famons 
"White  Lily  '*  society,  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  of  the  numer- 
ous secret  societies  with  which  the  Chinese  empire  is  infested.  Snn 
was  arrested  at  the  legation  on  October  11.  On  October  24  he  was 
released  on  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  British  government. 

8IAM. 

The  construction,  now  under  way,  of  a  railroad  from 
Rangkok  to  Korat,  marks,  it  is  thought,  the  entrance  of 
Siam  upon  an  important  era  of  development.  A  short  nar- 
row-gauge line  to  Paknam  is  the  only  other  railway  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  new  road  is  intended  to  be  only  the  first 
of  a  large  system  of  lines  designed  to  open  up  communica- 
tion with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be 
103  miles  long,  and  will  traverse  a  vast  plain  of  alluvial 
soil  reaching  away  to  the  Mekong  river. 

A  dispatch  of  December  22  announced  an  attack  by 
Siamese  soldiers  upon  Mr.  Kellett,  vice-consul-gen ei^al  of 
the  United  States  at  Bangkok,  who  was  wounded.  The 
outrage  followed  a  demand  by  the  Siamese  for  the  release 
of  a  consular  clerk  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  unjustlv 
arrested.  Mr.  Barrett,  United  States  minister,  protested 
against  the  outrage,  and  the  incident  was  under  investiga- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  deadlock  between  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of 
the  Queensland  legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  Federa- 
tion Enabling  bill  (p.  695),  has  ended  in  the  extinction  of 
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the  bill  in  that  colony.  The  deadlock  was  caused  by  the 
claim  of  the  legislative  coancil  to  be  associated  with  the 
lower  hoase  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  it  was  proposed  to  hold  early  in  1897. 

It  will  be  remembered  tbat  tbe  intention  of  tbe  biU  agreed  upon 
at  tbe  conference  of  premiers  at  Hobart  (Vol.  5,  p.  208),  was  to  vest 
tbe  power  of  electing  delegates  in  tbe  people  of  eacb  colony  on  tbe 
basis  of  tbe  existing  francbise.  Tbe  Queensland  government,  bow- 
ever,  decided  to  depart  from  tbis  principle,  and  to  commit  tbe  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  tbe  parliamentary  representatives  of  tbe  people. 
A  bill  to  tbis  effect  passed  tbe  assembly;  but  tbe  upper. bouse,  as  a 
brancb  of  parliament,  insisted  on  its  rigbt  to  a  voice  in  tbe  selection 
of  delegates,  and  amended  tbe  bill  accoiSingly.  Several  conferences 
between  tbe  bouses  failed  to  adjust  tbe  difference;  and  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Hugb  Nelson  finally  decided  to  proceed  no  furtber  witb 
tbe  measure.  Tbe  ostensible  reason  given  was  tbat  tbe  end  of  tbe 
session  was  so  near  tbat  no  time  remained  for  tbe  carriage  of  a  modi- 
fied 4)ill  tbrougb  tbe  bouse;  but  it  is  binted  tbat  tbe  decision  was  based 
on  a  growing  feeling  manifested  in  influential  commercial  quarters, 
tbat  tbe  local  interests  of  tbe  colony  would  not  be  furtbered  by 
federation. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Queensland  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  stoppage  of  the  federation  movement. 
Western  Australia  has  provisionally  joined  with  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Victoria  in 
an  agreement  to  send  representatives  to  a  convention; 
and  nothing  need  prevent  Queensland,  if  it  sees  fit  to 
modify  its  present  attitude,  from  accepting  by  a  subse- 
quent parliamentary  vote  any  scheme  of  federation  ap- 
proved by  the  other  colonies. 

A  general  election  held  in  New  Zealand,  December  0, 
'esulted  in  the  return  to  power  of  the  liberal  government 
of  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  but  with  a  considerably  strengthened 
opposition.  The  general  result  was  as  follows:  uovern- 
ment,  38;  opposition,  27;  labor  party,  5.  Great  numbers 
of  women  voted;  but  the  prohibitionists  were  everywhere 
defeated. 

Tbe  leading  issue  in  tbe  contest  concerned  finance.  Between 
April,  1893,  wben  Mr.  Seddon  assumed  office,  and  tbe  end  of  tbe  fiscal 
year  189<>-6,  tbe  public  debt  of  tbe  colony  increased  from  £38,144,070 
to  £42,271,889,  and  a  furtber  increase  of  £1,000,000  bas  been  author- 
ized by  a  loan  bill  for  public  works.  Tbis  increase  of  expenditure 
bas  been  in  accordance  witb  tbe  progressive  socialistic  program  of 
tbe  liberal  party,  wbicb  bas  borrowed  money  for  advances  to  settlers, 
for  land  settlement  and  improvements,  and  for  tbe  purcbase  of  na- 
tive lands.  Tbe  opponents  of  tbe  government  do  not  approve  of  an 
application  of  tbe  powers  of  tba  state  to  sucb  uses,  but  at  tbe  same 
time  generally  recognize  tbat  tbe  results  of  tbe  experiment  cannot  be 
fairly  judged  in  tbe  sbort  period  for  wbicb  it  bas  been  tried. 

A   bill   establishing  female  suffrage  and  abolishing 
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plural  voting  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Victoria  early 
m  December.  Its  fate  in  the  council  is  in  doubt,  there  be- 
ing a  strong  sentiment  there  that  so  vital  an  alteration 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors. 

The  total  wheat  crop  of  the  six  Australian  colonies  for 
1896  is  estimated  at  18,643,000  bushels,  a  deficiency  of 
over  7,000,000  bushels. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Eevolt. — Considering  the  diflSculty 
of  obtaining  reliable  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
Spanish  and  insurgent  forces  in  near-by  Cuba,  it  is  not 
strange  that  conflicting  reports  of  the  causes  and  progress 
of  the  revolt  in  the  Philippine  islands  make  it  still  more 
difficult  to  sum  up  clearly  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  those 
regions,  which  form  the  last  important  colonial  possession 
of  Spain  in  the  old  world,  as  do  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in 
the  new.  A  special  correspondent  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  writing  from  Manila  December  12,  gives  his  opin- 
ion that 

*'The  rebellion  is  rather  social  than  political,  and  is  laigelj 
directed  against  the  Spanish  friars,  who  have  over-educated  the  na- 
tives, filling  them  with  new  aspirations,  which,  after  the  example  of 
the  Japanese  Kuccesses,  have  stimulated  the  Filippinos  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Europeans." 

Another  writer  says: 

'*  The  statements  that  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  na 
tives  were  groaning  under  a  burden  of  priestly  oppression  and  extor- 
tion, are  gross  falsehoods  originating  among  those  who  have  reasoo 
to  know  that  the  friars  will  not  sit  silently  by  and  allow  the  people 
to  be  ground  down  and  squeezed  dry  by  officials  and  traders,  or  be 
used  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  revolutionary  malcon- 
tents. «  *  *  The  originators  of  the  revolution  are  those  who  are 
desirous  of  severing  the  Philippine  islands  from  Spain  and  creating  a 
republic  there.  They  have  hatched  their  plots  in  secret  conclave^ 
and  they  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  carry  oot 
their  base  designs,  but  the  relations  of  the  natives  with  the  friu^  re- 
main practically  unchanged." 

Probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  whs  the 
increase  by  almost  thirty  per  cent  of  existing  land  and 
agricultural  taxes,  which  are  borne  entirely  by  the  native 
population,  the  avowed  object  of  this  increase  being  to 
provide  resources  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Cuba. 
This  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  head  men  of  the  towns 
and  villages  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  to 
the  mountains;  and  the  native  troops  commanded  by 
Spaniards,  sent  out  against  them,  killed  their  officers  and 
joined   themselves   to   the   insurgents.     When   the   news 
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reached  Madrid,  peremptory  orders  were  issued  by  Prime 
Minister  Canovas  del  Castillo  for  the  wholesale  arrest  of 
foreign  and  native  members  of  the  secret  societies  which 
abound  in  the  Philippines  and  are  regarded  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  as  centres  for  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  At  Manila,  the  capital,  alone,  over  400  citizens 
were  arrested  and  jailed  August  23;  but,  instead  of  sup- 
pressing the  revolutionary  feeling,  this  action  rather  added 
fuel  to  the  flames. 

At  the  opening  of  the  (quarter,  the  insargenis  were  but  poorly 
organized;  and  the  attacks  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  it  is  affirmed, 
were  made  by  men  classed  as  banditti,  to  whom  plundering  and  out- 
rage is  second  nature,  most  of  them  half-breeds  in  foreign  employ 
and  without  political  aspirations.  The  Spanish  defenses,  October  1, 
comprised  six  warships  chiefly  occupied  in  defending  the  dockyards 
and  arsenal  at  Cavite,  about  four  miles  from  Manila,  some  three  or 
four  thousand  Spanish  marine  infantry  dispatched  from  Barcelona 
and  Cadiz,  one  batallion  of  Spanish  artillery,  one  regiment  of  native 
infantry  commanded  by  Spanish  officers,  a  few  companies  of  native 
cavalry  and  carbineers,  and  about  a  thousand  volunteers.  During 
October  the  town  of  Nasugdu  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  with  a  loss 
to  the  insurgents  of  114  killed.  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government  in  the  Sooloo  islands,  the  arrest  of  several  Japanese 
suspected  of  secretly  aiding  the  rebels  in  Manila,  and  the  sending  of 
a  warship  to  Manila  by  the  Japanese  government,  were  also  reported. 

On  November  11  the  Spanish  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  200 
men  at  Novaleta.  Other  dispatches  during  the  month  announced  the 
defeat  of  4,000  insurgents  at  Santa  Cruz  with  heavy  losses,  including 
the  insurgent  leader  A  bad  and  the  capture  of  San  Juan  after  severe 
fighting.  At  the  close  of  November,  Don  Ramon  Blanco  the  general - 
in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Manila,  for  culpable  indifference  and 
apathy,  was  removed,  and  his  place  filled  by  General  Polavieja,  who 
sailed  from  Barcelona  with  a  large  staff  of  officers  early  in  the  month. 

Advices  from  Manila  at  the  beginning  of  December  stated  that 
the  revolt  had  extended  to  all  the  provinces  of  Luzon.  The  active 
insurgent  forces  were  then  estimated  at  100,000,  one-quarter  armed 
and  used  to  solid  earthworks,  the  remainder  possessing  only  bar- 
barous weapons.  The  provinces  of  Bulacan,  Cavite,  and  Laguna  were 
counted  rebel  strongholds.  On  December  11  an  entire  native  column 
deserted  to  the  insurgents  at  St.  Jose,  Bulacan,  and  the  same  day 
the  Spanish  troops  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  2,000  troops 
from  Spain.  Some  rebel  prisoners  at  Cavite  overpowered  and  killed 
six  of  the  guards.  December  6,  and  escaped  into  the  city.  They  were, 
however,  recaptured,  and  170  of  them  shot.  On  the  17th,  the 
British  cruiser  Hpnrtan  left  Hong  Kong  to  reinforce  the  Daphne, 
Pigmp,  and  Pique  at  Manila;  and  the  Japanese  cruiser  Toshino 
arrived  at  Manila  about  the  same  date.  The  statement  made  by|a 
Madrid  paper  that  the  Japanese  are  assisting  the  rebels  with  men  and 
munitions  of  war,  has  been  officially  denied. 

The  quarter  closed  with  reports  that  the  insurgents  had  been  de- 
feated at  San  Mateo  by  Colonel  Marina's  column,  and  that  there  had 
been  heavy  fighting  at  Balinag  and  Nueva  Ek;ija.  General  Rio^  drove 
the  insurgents  from  the  latter  place  with  great  slaughter.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  a  fierce  battle  at  Santa  Maria  in  the  province 
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of  BaUcan.  Tbe  insurgents  were  driven  from  their  position  bj  the 
fofoes  of  General  Rios  uter  seyeral  hoars  of  desperate  fighting,  leav- 
ing 1,200  dead  npon  the  field.  The  Spanish  loss  is  reported  twentr. 
three  killed  and  seventy  woanded. 

Late  in  December,  Dr.  Rizal,  who  was  asserted  to  be  tbe  pro 
moter  of  the  revolt,  and  who  had  been  tried  by  court- martial,  was 
sentenced  to  death  and  shot  at  Manila.  Dr.  Rizal  was  arrested  on 
board  the  steamer  Iria  de  Panojf,  October  4,  as  he  was  about  to  land 
at  Barcelona,  Spain.  He  was  imprisoned  there,  and  later  retumcMl  to 
Manila  for  trial.  On  his  trial  he  admitted  the  authorship  of  tbe  con- 
stitution of  the  Philippine  League,  the  object  of  which  is  revolution- 
ary; but  denied  taking  any  part  in  the  rebellion.  He  was  held  in 
superstitious  reverence  by  the  natives,  who  believed  him  possessed 
of  superhuman  qualities  giving  him  immunity  from  death. 

SAMOA. 

It  was  stated  early  in  November  that  President  Cleye- 
land,  through  Secretary  Olney,  had  proposed  to  Germany 
that  the  Berlin  treaty  of  1889  be  abrogated,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  on  the  ground  that 
the  provisions  of  the  tripartite  agreement  imposed  condi- 
tions which  had  proven  exceedingly  irksome  and  unsatis- 
factory to  the  United  States.  No  reply  was  received  from 
the  German  government  beyond  a  mere  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Olney's  suggestion.  Neither  the 
treaty,  nor  any  article  thereof,  can  be  abrogated  or  altered 
without  the  approval  of  the  three  signatory  powers — Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 

On  October  23,  at  a  meeting  of  President  Dole  and  the 
council  of  state,  the  partial  pardon  granted  in  Febrnarv 
last  (p.  199)  to  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani,  was  made  uncon- 
ditional by  unanimous  vote. 

On  December  10  the  ex-queen  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  motive  of 
her  visit  is  not  apparent.  It  was  thought  by  man  v  that 
she  had  come  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  President  Cleve- 
land for  the  restoration  of  her  throne;  but  a  letter  from 
one  of  her  former  trusted  agents,  intimates  that  she  has 
come  to  press  a  claim  for  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  her 
crown  lands  and  regal  authority,  incurred  through  the 
revolution  of  January,  1893,  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  insti- 
gated by  the  late  United  States  Minister  Stevens  and  aided 
by  United  States  marines  from  the  cruiser  Boston. 

A  secret  anti-annexation  league  has  been  organized  at 
Honolulu,  branches  of  which  are  formed  at  various  points 
in  the  republic.     The  head  of  the  movement  is  said  to  be 
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Paul  Isenberg,  a  wealthy  planter,  whose  theory  is  that  an- 
nexation of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  will  giv6  Ha- 
waii no  political  benefit,  while  it  means  death  to  Asiatic 
contract  labor,  which  returns  such  large  profits  to  planters. 
One  of  the  arguments  against  annexation,  most  effective 
with  the  natives,  is  based  on  the  alleged  dangers  of  being 
overrun  by  the  American  tramp  element,  as  well  as  the 
danger,  under  American  laws,  of  the  natives  being  reduced 
to  the  social  and  political  level  of  the  negro  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Enlisted  in  the  league  are  many 
old  adherents  of  the  monarchy  and  some  of  the  richest 
planters  and  capitalists. 


t.^-' 
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Madagascar. — Revolts  of  the  Hovas  and  of  the  indi- 
genous tribes  have  continued.  Early  in  October  the  offi- 
cial organs  of  the  French  government  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  formidable  rebellion  against  the  colonial  au- 
thorities. Bands  of  armed  natives  were  reported  to  be  assem- 
bling before  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  where  the  French 
troops  numbered  not  more  than  2,000,  the  rest  of  the  army 
of  occupation  being  dispersed  over  the  island  in  small 
bodies.  The  civil  governor-general,  Laroche,  in  compli- 
ance with  orders  from  the  home  government,  surrendered 
his  powers  to  General  Gallieni,  who  assumed  dictatorial 
authority  over  the  entire  island.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month  General  Gallieni  telegraphed  to  the  French  colonial 
department  that  the  Hova  minister  of  the  interior,  Rainan- 
drianampandry,  and  Prince  Ratsimananga  had  been  exe- 
cuted for  complicity  in  the  rebellion:  Ratsimananga  was 
the  Queen's  uncle.  This  new  policy  of  severity  toward 
the  Hovas  was  universally  approved  and  applauded  by  the 
Paris  journals.  The  retiring  civil  governor,  Laroche,  be- 
ing interviewed  at  Port  Said,  on  his  return  voyage  to 
France,  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  execution 
of  the  Hova  grandees.  When  General  Gallieni  reached 
the  capital,  he  declined  M.  Laroche's  suggestion  that  he 
should  pay  his  respects  to  the  queen  at  her  palace,  holding 
that  the  first  call  was  due  from  her.  When  the  queen 
presented  herself  at  the  general's  quarters,  he  gave  her  the 
title  of  ** majesty"  and  assured  her  of  the  affection  and 
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sympathy  of  the  French  people,  but  told  her  that  hence- 
forth Madagascar  was  French  territory  and  that  its  in- 
habitants were  French  **  subjects/^  On  the  night  of  Xo- 
Tember  18  the  town  of  Ambohimanga,  ten  miles  from  the 
capital,  was  looted  by  rebels,  who  captured  forty  prisoners 
and  carried  off  all  the  cattle. 

The  state  department  at  Washington,  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  received  a  copy  of  a  decree  of  emancipation 
whereby  slavery  is  abolished  in  Madagascar.  All  the  in- 
habitants are  declared  free;  traffic  in  human  beings  is  pro- 
hibited; and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  persons  are  nullined; 
penalties  are  provided  for  violations  of  the  law;  and  for  a 
second  offense  these  penalties  are  trebled.  Aid  is  offered 
to  dispossessed  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  form  of  territorial 
possessions. 

Mozamblqil^. — An  expedition  consisting  of  300  Por- 
tuguese soldiers  and  180  natives,  commanded  by  Major 
Monsinho  Albuouerque,  governor-general  of  Mozambique, 
met  with  a  repulse  in  Manicaland  some  time  in  October. 
The  Portuguese  were  surprised  by  2,000  natives  belonging 
to  the  Namorallo  tribe,  and,  after  a  fight  which  lasted 
twenty-two  hours,  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  two  killed,  thirty-five  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  ffovernor-general. 

A  telegram  from  Lisbon,  November  6,  reported  that  the 
governor  had  suspended  the  constitution,  dissolved  the  mu- 
nicipal council,  and  proclaimed  martial  law.  He  also  ar- 
rested three  inferior  magistrates,  one  of  them  a  brother  of 
a  judge  of  the  highest  court  at  Loando,  on  the  charge  of 
supplying  arms  and  munitions  to  the  rebellious  Namoral- 
los.  The  accused  were  awaiting  trial  in  the  fortress  at 
Mozambique:  their  offense  is  punishable  with  death. 

Morocco. — United  States  Gonsul-General  Barke»  sta- 
tioned at  Tangier,  Morocco,  under  date  of  October  15^  re- 
ported to  the  state  department  at  Washington  a  piratic&L 
attack  comn[iitted  by  Moors  on  a  French  vessel  off  the  Bif- 
fian  coast.  The  attack  was  made  by  about  100  Rifi&ans  in 
small  boats.  The  Spanish  governor  of  Albucemas,  with 
a  small  force,  boarded  a  steamer  and  went  to  the  rescae  of 
the  Frenchmen.  He  arrived  in  time  to  capture  three  of 
the  pirates'  boats,  which  were  carrying  off  prisoners  and 
plunder.  Then  he  boarded  the  French  vessel,  and^  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  rescued  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  French  and  Spanish  warships  were  ordered  to  the 
scene  of  the  outrage. 

Rhodesia. — A  stormy  meeting  of  the  directors  and 
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shareholders  of  the  British  Sonth  Africa  Company  was 
held  in  London  November  6,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  in  the 
chair.     The  duke  propoaed  an  increase  of  the  company's 
capital  by  £1,000,000  m  £1  aharea.     Tiie  outbreak  of  the 
natives  in  Rhodesia,  he  said,  had  been  unexpected,  and 
had  exhausted  the  £500.000  cash  which  the  company  had 
on  hand  in  February,  18i)().     There  was  strong  opposition 
made  to  the  proposed  Increase,  but 
amid  much  confusion  the  chairman 
declared  that  the  proposition  was 
carried   by  a  majority  vote.     The 
chairmanthen  moved  that  the  meet- 
ing approve  the  underwriting  by 
the    company  of    300,000  of    the 
shares.     This  motion  was  received 
with    shouts  of  dissent,  and   was 
voted   down   by  a  large  majority. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  issue  tlie  ' 
new  snares  without  underwriting.   ' 

The  war  in  Rhodesia  was  ended 
before  the  quarter  began  (p.  578), 
Toward  the  end  of  I^ovemher  the  ■ii.< 
laager  at  Fort  Salisbury  ^fas  break-  s" 
ing  up.  The  troops  were  to  bo 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  an  adequate  police  force  could  be 
organized.  Nevertheless  there  are  mutteringsof  hostility 
on  both  sides.  For  example,  at  Salisbury  the  peace  was 
regarded  as  "merely  a  patched-up  affair;"  and  a  native 
"prophet"  announces  his  intention  of  sending  an  impi  to 
murder  those  who  have  surrendered.  Tjie  loss  of  the 
Matabeles  and  Mashonas  in  the  late  revolt  is  computed  at 
8,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  All  their  cattle  died 
of  rinderpest,  thousands  of  their  sheep  and  goats  were  cap- 
tured, and  hundreds  of  their  kraals  were  burned.  Earl 
Grey  in  a  report  to  the  South  Africa  Company  October  IC, 
wrote: 

■'The  only  enemj  we  have  to  fight  is  banger.  •  •  •  Tbe 
destitution  of  tbe  natives  is  alread/  verj  great  and  likely  to  becrme 
very  severe  before  tbe  end  of  tbe  year."  He  says  Ibat  there  is  on 
hand  enough  food  material  to  sustain  nearly  40,000  natives  at  the 
rale  of  one  pound  a  day. 

Of  the  economic  problems  that  confronted  the  company 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Earl  Grey  writes: 

"I  do  not  think  the  remarkable  character  of  tbe  feat  which  the 
company  baa  performed  In  carrying  on  a  war  for  six  months.  S8T 
miles  away  from  the  railroad,  and  keeping  In  a  stale  of  efBdenCT  a 
fighting  force  of  9,000  men  and  8.000  antmala,  and  storing  in  addi- 
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tion  supplies  to  feed  40,000  natives  for  throe  months,  has  been  prop- 
erlj  appreciated  bj  the  British  public.  I  do  not  think  they  re- 
alise that  this  achievement  is  even  more  difficult  than  the  task  would 
be  of  keeping  a  big  civil  population  in  comfort  and  an  anny  of  3,000 
in  a  state  of  efficiency  for  six  months*  at  John  O'Groat's  Hquae  by 
means  of  supplies  brought  from  Land's  End,  and  of  getting  up  the 
supplies  required  for  six  months  ahead  when  transport  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  without  a  cart-horse  to  be  obtained  in  the  countiy,  and 
without  a  single  feed  of  grain  to  be  obtained  on  the  road  for  the  im- 
ported mules  which  had  to  drag  the  supplies  over  this  long  line  of 
road.  Considering  the  heavy  nature  of  the  task,  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
penditure we  have  incurred  would  be  thought  excessive." 

The    TransYaal. — ^The  London  Statist  publishes  a 

table  showing  the  difference  in  the  values  of  TransTaal 

gold-mining  stocks  between  October  1   1895  and  October 

15,  1896. 

In  ^e  list  are  ninety-six  oomnanies,  including  all  the  companies 
that  have  paid  dividends,  together  with  others  whose  values  are 

{>retty  well  ascertained,  as  well  as  some  which  are  still  in  the  specn* 
ative  stage.  The  total  nominal  (or  selling)  value  of  the  stocks  of 
these  companies  in  1805  was,  in  our  money,  $696,817,305;  bat  In 
1896  it  was  only  $893,532,400,  a  decline  of  about  43  per  cent. 

A  judicial  decision  of  high  importance  for  the  mining 
interests  of  South  Africa  was  rendered  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  in  November.  By  that 
decision  the  McArthur-Forrest  patents  for  the  cyanide 
process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  are  declared  null  in  that 
country.  The  process  was  in  most  extensive  use  in  the 
Johannesburg  district,  and  enormous  profits  were  made  by 
the  patentees.  The  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the 
United  States  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  certain  kinds 
of  refractory  ores,  dates  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  issue 
of  the  McArthur-Forrest  patent  in  England;  and  that  fact 
having  been  established  beyond  all  question,  the  patent 
could  not  stand. 

The  population  of  Johannesburg  in  October  was  102,- 
078,  viz.: — whites,  50,907;  native  blacks,  42,533;  the  rest, 
Asiatics  or  persons  of  mixed  race.  Of  the  whites  only  6,205 
are  natives  of  the  Transvaal.  Nearly  half  the  population 
are  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty  years. 

British  Central  Africa. — The  administration  of 
British  Central  Africa  began  in  1891;  in  1896  Great  Brit> 
ain^s  trade  with  the  region  amounted  to  t500,000.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  soon  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ous railway  line  from  the  eastern  coast  to  the  healthy  dis- 
tricts, where  coffee  growing  has  already  attained  consider- 
able  magnitude.  Tea  also  is  grown,  and  there  are  some 
cinchona  plantations.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  also  culti- 
vated.    There  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal  in  the  protec- 
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torate,  and  hematite  iron  is  very  abundant.  The  forests 
afford  valuable  timber^  india-rubber^  and  gum.  Native 
labor  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  protectorate^  on 
Octo'ber  8^  a  force  of  600  Angoni  Zulus,  under  the 
chief  Ghikusi,  attacked  the  industrial  mission  station  at 
Ntonda,  burned  the  village,  and  killed  a  number  of  the  peo- 
ple. Chikusi  also  raided  some  villages  near  Fort  Liwonde 
on  the  upper  Shir6,  and  massacred  many  of  th^  inhabi- 
tants. Instantly  three  military  columns  were  ordered  to 
march  into  Ghikusi's  country  and  to  chastise  him  and  his 
braves. 

Somaliland. — A  telegram  from  Zanzibar,  December 
2,  reports  that  Signer  Gecchi,  Italian  consul  there,  and 
the  captains  of  the  warships  Voliurno  and  Siaffetia,  with 
six  other  officers  of  those  vessels,  were  *'  murdered  "  by 
Somalis  in  Magadoxo.  One  hundred  other  Italians  were 
reported  to  have  been  wounded. 

Nigerland. — Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  British 
Niger  Gompany  was  about  to  move  a  military  expedition 
into  the  region  of  the  upper  Niger  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Taubman 
Goldie  was  in  the  chief  command;  under  him  were  some 
twenty  British  officers  and  several  thousands  of  trained 
native  troops.  Hitherto  the  company  has  neglected  this 
portion  of  its  domain,  though  it  is  a  region  inhabited  by 
forty  million  souls  and  a  most  notorious  field  for  slave 
trading.  On  the  upper  Niger  human  chattels  are  the 
principal  currency — tne  gold  and  silver  of  exchange;  the 
cowries  are,  as  it  were,  the  copper  coinage. 

The  news  of  the  expedition  appears  to  have  given  oc- 
casion in  France  to  some  apprehension  lest  the  French 
"sphere  of  influence ^' should  be  encroached  on.  The 
London  Oraphic  thus  soothes  the  overwrought  sensibilities 
of  the  Frencn  journalists: 

'*  There  is  as  much  fame  aod  flatter  at  gaj  Latetia  as  if  this  ex- 
pedition is  intended  to  invade  French  territory.  What  its  real  pur- 
pose may  be,  no  one  seems  to  know;  some  of  the  tribes  within  our 
sphere  of  influence  are  said  to  have  been  giving  trouble,  and  it  may 
be  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  a  little  military  discipline.  In  any 
case  it  is  certain  that  the  Niger  Company's  troops  will  not  march  a 
single  inch  beyond  its  territorial  boundaries.  •  •  •  Our  French 
friends  have  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  work  themselves  into  a  fever; 
they  would  expend  their  energies  to  better  purpose  by  pushing  for- 
ward the  development  of  their  own  portion  of  Nigerland.  In  that 
part  of  Africa  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both  nations  to  move  with 
out  treading  on  each  otner's  toes." 
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Plctare  Telegraphy. — Further  important  contribn 
tionu  to  the  problem  of  the  direct  tranBDiisaion  of  pictaras 
to  a  distance  (p.  714),  have  biieD  reported. 

PerhkpB  the  bigbest  degree  of  pr*ctickl  pertectknt  yet  Utaioed, 
bM  been  reacbed  by  tbe  joint  iDrention  ot  Thomas  A.  EiliaoD  and 
Patrick  Keimy.    Tbe  picture  to  be  sent  ia  drawn  on  soft  paper  wttb 


Tbe  sketcb  is  tben  wrapped 
aroQDil  a  cylinder,  whicli 
revotreB  slowty,  and  passee 
under  tbe  toaeh  of  an  ex- 
tremely deHcate  metal 
Soger.  Ah  tbisBniiferauiks 
into  tbe  iDdeDt«d  line  il 
makes  an  electrical  connec- 
tion whicb  travels  to  the 
other  end  of  the  wire, 
wbere  a  similar  Bnger  is 
resting  ligbtlj  upon  a  t«- 
voWing  cylinder  of  paper. 
Tbe  receiring  paper  has 
already  been  sensilised 
witb  a  specially  prepared 
solution  wbicb  renders  it 
subject  to  cbange  of  coloi 
on  the  action  of  an  electrir 

!  current.  So  tbat  the  effect 
of  the  first  revolution    of 

,  the  cylinder  at  tbe  tisns- 
mttting  end  will  be  aeoi 
in  a  series  of  colored  dots 
on  tbe  sensLtiied  paper  at 
tbe  receiving   end.  oorms- 

,    ponding  witb  tbe  depres. 

eionii  of  tbe  needle  into  the 

nmraumn  wiu-iAB  cboorb,  f  r.«.i.,         lines  of  tbe  ori^nal  sketcb. 

lltoTINUUMHEU  BBtTIRH   BCIENTIBT,  Qq^     reVOlulioll     Of     the 

cylinder  completed,  the  metallic  point  aatomatically  drops  down  a  very 
flight  dJHtance,  and  again  traces  its  way  over  tbe  face  of  the  picture. 
producing  a  second  series  of  dots  at  tbe  receiving  end  of  tbe  appant- 
lus.     And  so  on.  until  tbe  complete  picture  has  been  built  up. 

In  Mr,  Edison's  laboratory,  tbe  experiments  have  been  sDccesEfol 
over  a  circuit  corresponding  to  tbe  distance  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  city. 

The  TeJephot. — Still  another  device — an  outgrowth  of 
the  discovery  of  X  rays — has  recently  attracted  mnch 
attention  as  a  solution  of  the  same  problem.  It  is  called 
a  "telephot,"  and  was  invented  by  Dr.  Robert  d'Unger  of 
Chicago,  ill. 

Tbe  first  esspntial  of  tbe  apparatus  is  two  Crookes  tubes  of  equal 
intensity  and  reHistance,  one  for  tbe  sending  end  and  one  for  the 
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receiv-ing.  The  one  at  the  sending  station  is  mounted  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  an  induction  coil  hiSteiy,  and  is  made  to  give  off  the 
ROntgen  rajs.  Below  it  is  placed  the  picture  to  be  transmitted,  laid 
out  ut  on  a  thin  slab  of  Tiuoanite  or  other  suitable  material.  Still 
further  below  that  is  the  "Tariator." 

This  variator  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  inyentlon.  It 
consists  of  two  parallel  rods,  across  and  at  riffht  angles  to  which  are 
several  metal  strips.  The  rays  goinff  through  the  picture  strike  on 
the  first  of  these  two  pendls  and  proouce  a  mechanical  impact.  This 
yibration  is  transmitted  to  the  second  rod  by  means  of  the  metal  cioes 
pieces.  The  shocks  to  this  second  rod,  which  is  made  of  carbon,  in 
turn  yary  its  electrical  resistance  so  as  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
current  flowiDg  through  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  At  the 
receiying  end  this  fluctuating  current  is  passed  through  the  primary 
of  an  induction  coil,  while  the  other  Crookes  tube  is  attached  to  the 
secondary,  giving  the  yibiations  of  current  in  the  main  circle  from 
the  sendinff  end.  The  second  induction  coil  transforms  them  into 
an  altematmg  current,  which  will  produce  the  usual  action  in  the 
receiving  Crookes  tube. 

Under  the  receiving  tube  is  placed  M'iece  of  sensitised  paper  or 
a  dry  plate  such  as  photographers  use.  This  is  subjected  to  tbe  direct 
action  of  the  tube,  and  a  short  exposure  will  reproduce  a  shadow 
negative  of  the  print  or  picture  at  the  transmitting  end. 

The  theory  on  which  the  telephot  works  is  like  that  of  the  tele- 
phone. The  inventor  thinks  that  the  R6ntgen  rays,  in  going  through 
the  picture  at  the  sending  station,  are  partly  cut  off  by  the  material 
through  which  they  pass,  and  hence  produce  a  modified  action  upon 
the  variator.  These  modifications  are  in  turn  sent  over  the  line  in 
the  electric  current,  just  as  the  voice  vibrations  are  transmitted  in 
talking  through  a  telephone.  Then,  at  the  further  end,  these  vibra- 
tions ara  changed  back  to  the  R6ntgen  rays,  which  act  in  an  unequal 
manner  on  the  sensitized  plate,  reproducing  the  original  properties  of 
the  picture  sent,  or  rather  a  shadow  negative  of  them. 

X  Rays. — These  wonderful  phenomena  continue  to  be 
the  snbject  of  earnest  study  (pp.  1,  466);  but  the  year  has 
added  only  slightly  to  our  theoretical  knowledge  regarding 
them  beyond  what  was  known  within  a  few  weeks  after 
Dr.  Rontgen's  announcement. 

In  November  and  December  the  papers  were  teeming 
with  sensational  statements  about  the  wonderful  possibili- 
ties of  the  application  of  X  rays  to  the  restoration  of  vision 
to  the  blind.  These  statements  ^ew  out  of  experiments 
made  upon  blind  people  at  Mr.  Edison^s  laboratory  in  West 
Orange^  N.  J.^  and  elsewhere;  but  actual  results  thus  far 
go  to  show  that  the  curative  claims  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated^ though  it  seems  not  improbable,  that^  where  the 
optic  nerve  is  still  intact,  as  in  cases  of  cataract  or  other 
merely  physical  obstruction  to  the  normal  excitation  of 
the  nerve  by  light  rays,  the  blind  may  be  made  to  see  to 
the  extent  of  distinguishing  certain  classes  of  objects  of 
varying  outline. 

It  is  said  that  frequent  or  persistent  exposure  to  the 
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action  of  X  rays,  has  an  injarious  effect  upon  the  skin^ 
oaasing  inflammation,  peeling  off,  and  other  results  likened 
to  those  of  ''sunhurn/^  Expert  opinion  is  yet  unsettled  as 
to  the  explanation  of  these  effects.  They  are  attributed 
by  some  to  the  direct  action  of  the  X  rays  themselyes;  by 
others  to  the  heat  or  the  electricity  always  present  where 
the  rays  are  produced;  but  Mr.  Tesia,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  the  sunburn  effects  due  to  ozone  generated  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  rays. 

Photography  in  Colors. — Professor  Lippmann  of 
Paris,  whose  researches  in  the  way  of  the  direct  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  natural  colors  have  attracted 
attention  for  several  years  (Vol.  3,  p.  843),  continues  to 
prosecute  his  experiments  with  growing  prospects  of 
success. 

Before  the  Royal  Society  in  Ijondon,  Eng. ,  in  August,  he  exhib- 
ited specimens  of  colored  photographs  obtained  by  a  single  exposare. 
the  image  being  permanent,  and  the  color  due  to  a  physical  texture 
produced  in  the  pnotographic  film  by  the  light,  and  not  to  any  depos- 
ited pigment. 

The  picture  is  obtained  by  having  a  metallic  mirror  in  contact 
with  the  photographic  film  during  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  the  glasb 
side  of  the  plate  being  turned  toward  the  object  photographed.  The 
mirror  is  readily  formed  in  contact  with  the  film  by  allowing  mercury 
to  flow  from  a  small  reservoir  into  the  space  between  the  film  and 
back  of  the  holder.  After  the  exposure  the  reservoir  is  lowered  and 
t^6  mercury  allowed  to  run  out.  The  plate  is  then  developed  and 
fixed  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  examined  by  reflected  light  the 
picture  shows  the  natural  colors  of  the  object.  The  film  may  be 
either  albumen,  collodion,  or  gelatine,  sensitized  by  the  chloride, 
bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver ;  the  developer  may  be  acid  or  alkaline; 
and  the  fixation  may  be  by  potassium  bromide  or  cyanide. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  light  upon  the  agents  is  the  same  as 
in  ordinary  photography ;  the  different  effects  are  due  to  a  physical 
result  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  mirror.  This  result  con- 
sists of  colorless,  brownish-black  deposits  of  reduced  silver  spread  in 
a  series  of  thin  strata  through  the  film  and  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  plate. 

^       Chemistry. — The  name  "lucium*'  has  been  given  to 

a  substance  (probably  a  new  chemical  element)  discovered 

by  M.  P.  Barri(ire  in  the  course  of  researches  on  monazite 

sand.     It  is  intended  to  use  the  new  substance  for  the 

production  of  an  incandescent  gas  light  in  opposition  to 

that  of  Aiier  von  Wolsbach.     The  properties  of  the  new 

element  are  described  as  follows  in  the  Chetnical  News: 

The  salts  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  form  with  sodium 
sulphate  insoluble  double  salts;  lucium  does  not.  Thorium  and 
zirconium  fonn  insoluble  double  salts  with  potassium  sulphate ;  this 
is  not  the  case  with  lucium.  Yttrium,  ytterbium,  and  erbium  are  not 
precipitable  by  sodium  thiosulphate,  while  lucium  chloride  is  pre> 
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cipitable.    From  glacinlam  lucium  differs,  as  its  salts  are  precipita- 
ble  hj  oxalic  add. 
^'  According  to  the  results  obtained  b7  Prof.  Sohntienberger,  con- 

i  firmed  by  those  of  Cleve,  Fresenins,  and  Leooq  de  Boisbaadran, 

ladom  diasolyes  in  salphorie,  nitric,  or  acetic  add,  forming  salts 
either  white  or  dightly  tinted  with  rose  color.  All  its  salts  are  sola- 
ble  in  water,  fonmng  limpid,  colorless  solutions. 

The  spectral  rays  of  ludum  are  special,  and  only  approximate 
slightly  to  those  of  erbium.  Erbium  oxide,  on  ignition,  appears  of  a 
▼ery  pure  rose  color,  and  its  nitrate  is  red.  On  the  contra^,  lucium 
oxide  is  white,  slightly  grayish,  and  its  nitrate  is  white.  The  aque- 
ous solutions  of  the  erbium  salts  are  red  or  rose  color;  those  of  lucium, 
even  if  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  salt,  are  almost 
colorless. 

The  atomic  weight  of  lucium  is  calculated  as  104,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  distinct  element. 

Professor  Bamsay^  the  discoverer  of  helinm,  has  now 
foand  that  electric  sparks  will  strike  throngh  it  for  an 
extraordinary  distance,  while  Lord  Rayleign  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  ref ractivity  of  the  new  element  is  less  than 
anyjprevionsly  known. 

rrofessor  Koberts- Austen  has  brought  forward  evidence 
to  show  that  metals  are  capable  of  diffusing  into  each  other 
not  only  when  they  are  molten,  but  also  when  thev  are 
cold.  He  has  shown  that  if  clean  surfaces  of  lead  and 
gold  are  held  together  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  of  only 
40  degrees  for  four  days,  they  will  unite  firmly,  and  can 
be  separated  only  by  a  force  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
breaking  strain  of  lead  itself.  And  gold  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cylinder  of  lead  70mm.  long  thus  united  with 
it  will  have  diffused  to  the  top  in  notable  quantities  at  the 
end  of  three  days.  Such  facts  as  these  tend  to  modify  our 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  liquid  and  solid  states  of  matter. 

Astronomy. — Early  in  October  the  observers  at  the 
Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  announced  that  they 
had  discovered  that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  ro- 
tate only  once  on  their  axes  during  each  revolution 
around  the  sun.  One  face  of  the  planet,  therefore,  is  al- 
ways turned  toward  the  sun  and  neated  to  a  very  high 
degree,  while  the  other  is  always  shrouded  in  darkness. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  Mercury  has  an  appreciable 
atmosphere  while  Venus  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  atmosphere; 
but,  for  some  reason,  Venus  has  only  a  few  clouds. 

An  instance  of  the  strange  phenomenon  of  meteors  be- 
ing seen  in  broad  daylight,  was  recorded  at  Indianapolis^ 
Ind.,  at  a  little  before  noon  on  November  14. 

Geographical  Exploration.— Among  the  notable 
achievements  of  the  Jackson-Harms  worth  expedition  in 
Franz-Josef  Land  (Vol.  5,  p.  724),  is  reputed  to  be  the  re- 
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discovery  of  Gillis's  Land^  first  sighted  by  the  Datch  DETi- 
gator,  Gillis,  in  1707,  and  reported  by  him  to  be  in  lati- 
tude about  80°  north. 

With  the  ezoeption  of  vagae  rumon  in  1868  and  1864,  ao  subee- 
anent  expedition  bad  been  reported  as  baving  seen  the  ierritoiy.  Mr. 
Jackson  and  bis  oomradee  went  iast  summer  to  Cape  Neale  at  the 
eoutbweetem  extremity  of  Franz-Joeef  Land,  and  discovered  an  no- 
known  land  iyiDg  far  off  to  tbe  nortbwest — presumably  tbe  loet  Qil- 
lis*8  Land.  Tbej  approached  it,  but  could  not  land  on  account  of 
rongb  weather.  Tbe  cape  discovered  lies  at  80°  80'  nortb  latitude 
and  42°  80'  east  longitude.    Tbey  named  it  Cape  Mary  Hannswortb. 

Aerial  Nayigation. — On  November  28  Professor  S. 
P.  Lan^ley^B  aerodrome  (p.  468)  a^ain  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  mechanical  flight.  Launched  from  a  spe- 
cially constructed  stage,  it  remained  aloft  .1  minute  45  sec- 
onds, flying  1^500  yards  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and, 
when  its  power  was  exhausted,  dropped  gently  down  with- 
out mishap.  Professor  Langley^s  experiments  have  all  been 
tried  on  an  island  in  the  Potomac  river  about  thirty  miles 
below  Washington. 

The  aerodrome  is  almost  entirely  made  of  steel,  and  contains  a 
peculiar  steam  engine  of  rather  more  tban  one  borse-power.  During 
tbe  last  trial  tbe  engine  generated  sufficient  power  to  turn  tbe  pro- 
pellers something  more  tban  a  thousand  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  the  machine  itself  is  thirty  pounds,  and  tbe  boiler  car- 
ries two  quarts  or  about  four  pounds  of  water.  Tbe  movable  parts 
q/  the  machinery  weigh  twenty-six  ounces.  Tbe  fuel  employed  is 
gasoline,  converted  into  gas  before  use.  Tbe  aerodrome  is  about  fif- 
teen feet  long,  and  measures  fourteen  feet  from  tbe  tip  of  one  wing 
to  the  tip  of  the  other.  Its  wings  are  of  silk  and  are  stationary.  The 
machine  is  driven  through  tbe  air  by  means  of  two  screw  propellers, 
one  on  each  side,  abgut  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Longest  Geodetic  Line.— The  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  has  recently  completed  a  survey  of 
the  longest  base  line  ever  measured  upon  which  to  estab- 
lish subsequent  surveys.  The  preliminary  work,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  completed  about  a  year  ago  (Vol.  5, 
p.  962). 

The  line  is  known  as  the  transcontinental  arc,  and  extends  along 
the  39th  parallel  from  a  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ten  miles  soatU 
of  Little  Egg  Island  lighthouse,  below  Cape  May,  to  a  point  on  tbe 
Pacific  six  miles  nortb  of  Punta  Arenas  lighthouse,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  length  of  tbe  arc  at  sea  level,  i.  «.,  following  tbe  curva- 
ture of  the  earth's  surface,  is  2,625.8  miles.  This  differs  by  111  feet 
from  the  length  indicated  by  the  radius  of  tbe  89tb  parallel  as  ^ven 
by  Bessel,  the  astronomer  of  Kdnigsberg,  Germany,  wbo  first  cklcu  - 
lated  the  diameters  of  tbe  earth  and  measured  tbe  distance  from  our 
planet  to  61  Cygni;  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stare.  It  also 
varies  by  d8^  feet  from  figures  based  on  tbe  radius  of  the  same  par- 
allel as  calculated  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  of  (Hasgow  University.  The 
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work  of  detennining  the  radias  of  the  89th  parallel  has  not  yet  been 
performed  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sanrey. 

Power  From  Niagara  Falls.— At  midnight  on  No- 
vember 15  the  Niagara  Falls  electric  power  was  first 
flashed  over  the  wires  to  Baffalo,  N.  Y.  A  current  of 
1,000  horse-power  was  transmitted  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  to  the  power  house  of  the  Buffalo  Rail- 
way Company.  Street  cars  have  since  been  successfully 
operated  in  Buffalo  by  means  of  the  new  power;  and  the 
incident  is  no  doubt  only  the  beginning  of  a  more  exten- 
sive transmission  of  the  vast  energy  centred  at  the  falls  to 
other  industrial  points  along  the  river  and  inland.  The 
history  of  the  enterprise  is  very  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

The  first  use  of  Niagara's  power  was  made  in  1725,  a  primitive 
sawmiU  being  operated.  Nothing  more  was  done  in  this  line  until 
1842,  when  Augustus  Porter  conceived  the  plan  of  hydraulic  canals, 
and  in  1861  one  was  completed  The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 
was  Incorporated  March  81,  1886.  The  Cataract  Construction  Com- 
pany, from  whose  plant  power  has  just  been  delivered  in  Buffalo,  was 
incorporated  in  1889,  and  work  was  begun  on  October  4,  1890.  It 
took  three  years  to  build  the  tunnel,  the  surface  canal  and  the  first 
wheel  pits.  The  canal,  250  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  draws  off  sufficient  water  from  the  Niagara  river,  a  mile 
and  a-quarter  above  the  falls,  to  serve  for  the  development  of  100,000 
horse  power.  The  walls  of  the  canal  are  pierced  at  intervals  with 
ten  inlets  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  wheel- pit  in  the  power 
house,  which  stands  at  the  side  of  the  canal.  The  pit  is  178  feet 
deep,  and  connects  by  a  lateral  tunnel  with  the  main  tunnel,  which 
acts  as  a  tail  race  and  delivers  the  water  back  to  the  river  below  the 
falls.  The  tunnel,  which  has  a  maximum  height  of  21  feet  and  width 
of  18  feet  10  inches,  was  a  large  undertaking,  involving  the  labor  for 
over  three  years  of  1,000  men,  the  excavation  of  over  S)0,000  tons  of 
rock,  and  the  use  of  16,000,000  bricks  for  lining.  The  turbines 
were  built  after  designs  by  Faesch  and  Piccard  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. They  work  under  a  head  of  140  feet,  and  each  develops  5,000 
horse- power. 

Tlie  first  distribution  of  power  was  made  to  the  works  of  the 
Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  adjacent  to  the  canal,  in  August,  1895. 
Other  and  later  users  of  the  power  have  been  the  Carborundum  Com- 
pany, the  Calcium  Company,  the  Buffalo  &  Niagara  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Niagara  Falls  Electric  Lighting  Company. 

In  December,  1895,  the  city  of  Buffalo  granted  a  franchise  to  the 
company  to  supply  power  to  that  city  under  the  terms  of  which  it 
had  to  be  prepared  to  furnish  10,000  horse-power  to  consumers  by 
June  1,1896,  and  10,000  additional  horse- power  in  each  successive  year. 
The  first  customer  under  this  arrangement  was  the  Buffalo  Railway 
Company,  which  arranged  to  take  1,000  horse  power,  at  a  rate  of  $96 
per  horse-power  per  year.  The  current  is  transmitted  by  a  pole  line, 
consisting  of  three  continuous  cables  of  uninsulated  copper,  the  total 
length  of  which  is  seventy-eight  miles. 

To  meet  the  future  demand,  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  is 
preparing  to  install  seven  more  generators  of  5, 000  horse- power  each, 
which  will  be  exactly  similar  to  those  already  in  place.     When  the 
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neoeesarj  extensions  have  been  made,  the  pit  will  be  490  feet  long 
and  185  feet  deep;  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  50,000 
hoiM-power,  or  one-half  of  the  capacity  of  the  canal. 

A  Sea  Trolley  Line* — On  September  12  a  trolley  line 
— the  most  novel  in  the  worla— was  opened^  to  rnn 
through  the  eea  along  the  southern  English  coast  from 
Brighton  to  Rottingdean. 

The  idea  was  first  conceived  by  Mr.  Magnus  Volk,  an  English- 
man, three  years  ago.  The  track  is  laid  on  the  hard  bottom  rock 
alonff  the  beach,  which  is  uncovered  at  low  tide.  It  consists  of  paral- 
lel double  tracks,  each  pair  of  two  feet  eiffht  and  one-half  inches 
gauge,  and  spaced  eighteen  feet  between  the  two  outer  rails,  thus 
givinff  a  broad  effective  gauffe  of  eighteen  feet  for  the  tall  spider- 
>Wgod  car  that  has  to  stride  ooth  as  if  a  single  track.  The  rails  are 
laid  on  huge  ties  of  solid  concrete,  built  up  from  the  solid  rock  and 
incorporated  with  it.  The  car,  which  resembles  the  upper  stracture 
of  a  yacht,  stands  upon  a  frame  of  drawn  steel,  consisting  of  foar 
sprawling,  hollow  legs,  ^werf  ully  girded  together.  Each  leg  carries 
a  four-wheeled  truck,  resting  upon  one  of  the  small  double  tracks  be- 
low; and  each  truck  is  protected  by  a  bogie,  looking  like  a  doable- 
ended  rowboat  turned  upside  down. 

The  power  is  brought  from  an  overhead  trolley,  and  operates  two 
electric  motors  under  the  deck,  which  transmit  the  power  to  the 
wheels  by  shafting  carried  down  two  of  the  hollow  legs  and  armed 
with  toothed  geanng  below.  The  brakes  are  worked  by  rods  passing 
down  the  remaining  legs.  The  current  carries  a  force  of  500  volte, 
and  the  motors  have  each  thirty  horse-power.  The  speed  of  the  car 
is  five  and  a-half  miles  an  hour  when  the  tide  is  in,  and  seven  miles  at 
low  tide.  Trial  tests  of  the  working  of  the  road  have  been  successful. 

Mlscellaneons. — An  apparatus  called  a  ^'methydric 

sphere ''  has  been  invented  oy  an  Italian  named  Corzetto, 
to  enable  persons  to  descend  to  any  depth  in  the  sea.  Its 
principle  is  the  use  of  compressed  air.  An  accident  hap- 
pened during  a  recent  trial  at  Spezzia,  and  the  inventor 
and  two  companions  were  immersed  under  water  for  eight- 
een hours.     All  were  nearly  asphyxiated  when  rescued. 

The  name  ^'phellosine''  has  been  given  to  an  artificial 
substitute  for  cork,  invented  by  a  Frenchman. 

It  consists  of  cork  bark  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  the 
powder  agglutinated  by  a  solution  of  nitrocellulose'  in  acetone.  The 
materials  are  mixed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  result  is  a  dong-by 
mass.  This  is  put  into  molds,  compressed,  and  subsequently  allowed 
to  dry  spontaneously.  The  material  is  but  a  trifie,  if  any,  more  com- 
bustible than  cork  itself.  While  this  is  a  fact,  however,  the  manu- 
facture of  phellosine  is  attended  with  danger  of  explosions. 

A  successful  application  of  the  serum  method  of  treat- 
ment for  the  cure  of  insanity  has  been  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Vires  of  the  Montpelier  Insane  Asylum  near  Paris, 
France. 

The  patient's  name  was  Mile.  Felice  Langnerre ;  and  the  care  is 
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said  to  be  permanent.  ^  The  treatment  is  based  on  the  theory,  held  by 
some  medical  men,  that  insanity,  like  rabies,  tetanus,  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis,  and  many  other  ailments,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
special  microbes  or  bacteria.  Serum  taken  from  the  blood  of  a  per- 
son who  has  just  recovered  from  madness,  is  injected  into  the  veins 
of  the  patient  to  be  treated,  and  is  supposed  to  act  through  contain- 
ing an  anti- toxic  element  which  neutralizes  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  germs  in  the  blood  of  the  patient. 

The  claims  for  this  new  treatment  of  insanity  will  be  accepted  for 
the  present  by  the  medical  world,  only  with  great  reservations. 

Experiments  recently  conducted  in  England  have  dem- 
onstrated the  practicability  of  using  water-tube  boilers  suc- 
cessfully to  run  the  most  powerful  engines  in  the  largest 
ships. 

Belleville  boilers  of  over  25,000  horse-power  capacity  were  recently 
installed  in  the  British  man-of-war  Powerful — the  first  attempt  to  use 
them  on  such  a  large  scale.  The  trial  tests  resulted  most  favorably. 
The  contract  horse- power  requirements  were  exceeded;  steam  was 
maintained  with  ease  and  regularity ;  the  discomforts  attendant  upon 
the  old  forced  draft  were  done  away  with,  the  temperature  in  the 
stokehole  never  exceeding  Wf,  and  in  the' engine  rooms  75"*.  The 
great  saving  in  weight  of  the  boilers  for  a  certain  horse- power  allows 
of  a  larger  coal-carrying  capacity ;  but  this  is  offset  to  some  extent  by 
the  neoessity  of  increased  coal  consumption. 
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SUCCESSOR  to  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England,  who  diea  August 
13  (p.  766),  was  chosen  on  November  4  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  E.J.  Poynter. 

PoYNTER,  Edward  John,  was  bom  in  Paris,  France,  March  20, 
1886,  son  of  Ambrose  Poynter,  an  architect,  and  grandson  of  the 
sculptor  Thomas  Banks.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Ipswich  Grammar  School  in  England,  and  subee<]uently 
studied  art  in  English  schools  from  1854  to  1856,  and  in  Pans  from 
1856  to  1859,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  Oleyre.  In  1869  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
Blade  professor  of  art  at  University  College,  London,  and  again  in 
1878  for  four  years.  He  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician  in 
1876,  and  in  1894  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery.' For  several  years  he  was  director  for  art  and  principal  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington.  His  first  picture 
in  the  Academy  was  larasl  in  Egypt  (1867).     Since  then  he  has  ex- 
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bibited  almost  yearlj-,  some  of  his  beet  known  pictures  being  Pertm 
nod  Andromeda  (1872);  Alalanta*  Race  (1876);  The  Fortune  Teiier, 
hie  diploma  picture  (1877);  Zenobia  Captive  and  A  Jerieg  Ltiy^-iin. 
Lanfrtry  (1878);  Ifaatieaa  and  Her  MauUns  Playing  at  BaU  (1»7S); 
A  Vi*U  to  ^^fiilapiui  (1880);  In  the  Tepidanum  (1882):  P*gcii  wd 
The  Ides  of  JforfA  (1883):  J>KHf uiMne  (1885);  On  the  TempU  St^ 
(1890);  The  SteHing  of  Solomoa  and  the  QaeM  of  Slidxt  l,\m\):  WHtn 
the  World  uku  Young  (1892);  and  Hor<f  Serenm  and  IdU  Frart  {18H}. 
He  also  painted  cartoons  Tor  the  mosaic  of  St.  (Jeorge  in  ^^'estminstet 
palace  and  a  fresco  at  Si. 
-,  Stephen's  church,  Dulwicli. 
He  is  the  author  of  Ttn 
Lefture*  on  Art.  publlsbeil 
in  1879. 

The  first  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome, 
Italy,  was  held  in  De^ 
cember. 

This  is  the  odI.t  artistic 
iDStitution  in  Europe  which 
bas  been  established  to  gire 
to  Americau  students  the 
assistance  and  standing  the; 
require.  Its  perraaDeni 
home  is  in  the  ViHa  lUB 
rora.  where  space  is  pro- 
vided for  students  of  archi- 
ure,  painting,  sculpture. 
and  archaeology.  Several 
large  funds  have  been  es- 
tablished, the  income  from 
which  is  devoted  to  scholar- 
ships  for  the  promotion  of 
art  study.  These  include 
e  scholarship  in  architee 
ture,  out  of  the  central  fund ; 
two  in  sculpture,  founded 
by  bequest  of  W.  H.  Rine- 
hart  of  Baltimore,  Md. :  and  one,  the  Jacob  H.  l^azarus  scholarship  in 
pictorial  art.  Bach  of  these  gives  the  winner  (1,000  a  year  for  a 
term  of  years.  The  most  noteworthy  exhibitors  in  the  present  dis- 
play  of  the  work  of  the  academy,  are  Harold  Magonigle,  W.  8. 
Aldrich,  John  R.  Pope,  Percy  Ash,  and  George  W,  Breck. 
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EDUCATION. 

AN  interesting  experiment  combining  the  elements  of 
^  socialism  and  communism,  is  being  tried  near  St. 
Anne,  111.,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Chicago.  There, 
what  is  known  as  the  People's  University  has  been  estab- 
lished on  a  section  of  land  (640  acres),  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Walter  Thomas  Mills,  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on 
temperance  and  other  social  and  economic  topics.  The 
central  idea  is  simply  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  study 
for  those  who  are  willing,  by  their  own  toil,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  opportunity. 

The  land  is  cultivated  co-operatively  by  all  (teachers  as  well  as 
students),  the  proceeds  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  the  property 
of  the  community  is  kept  in  a  common  storehouse. 

The  community  started  with  a  capital  of  $4,500,  invested  in  tools, 
machinery,  and  live  stock.  The  school  has  asked  for  no  gifts,  and  does 
not  expect  to  secure  any  endowments.  The  students  and  teachers  are 
working  with  their  own  hands  at  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
and  are  carrying  on  the  agricultural  work  of  the  school,  all  of  which 
is  done  without  compensation.  Their  labor  is  employed  directly  in 
producing  the  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter  necessary  for  their 
own  comfortable  existence.  When  this  labor  has  provided  these 
necessities,  the  balance  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  study. 

They  have  built  five  miles  of  fences;  planted  fruit  trees  and  five 
hundred  grape  vines;  have  set  out  an  immense  garden  of  about  ten 
acres;  have  fields  containing  twenty  thousand  sweet  potato  plants, 
twenty -one  acres  of  Irish  potatoes,  eightv  acres  of  oats,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  com,  forty  acres  of  sorghum,  twenty  acres  of  millet, 
and  twenty  acres  of  buckwheat. 

The  form  in  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  is  that  of  a 
small  village,  but  there  is  no  subdivision  of  land,  and  no  sale  of  lots. 
The  school  will  hold,  in  its  own  name  and  for  its  own  use,  all  land, 
houses,  shops,  and  implements  of  every  kind.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  any  person  can, secure  a  speculative  or  even  legitimate  business 
interest  in  any  of  the  work  of  this  school.  There  is  no  plan  for  ad- 
mitting for  residence  in  this  village  anyone  who  does  not  come 
solely  for  an  educational  purpose. 

The  promoters  of  the  school  expect  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
absolutely  self-supporting. 

Illiteracy  among  negroes  in  the  United  States  is  not- 
ably decreasing,  as  shown  by  statistics  recently  gathered 
for  the  department  of  education. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  18(M)  the  colored  race  was  totally  illiterate. 
In  1870  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  South,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  could  not  read  and  write.  In 
1880  the  percentage  of  illiterates  had  been  reduced  to  seventy-five, 
and  in  1890  the  illiterates  comprised  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
colored  population  of  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  In  some  of  the 
colored  states  the  percentage  is  even  fifty  per  cent.  The  District  of 
Columbia  leads  in  intelligence  among  its  colored  citizen8,*the  illit- 
eracy there  being  rated  at  thirty-five  per  cent. 

In  thirty  years  forty  per  cent  of  tne  illiteracy  of  the  colored  race 
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has  disappeared.  In  education  and  in  industrial  progress  this  nee 
has  aocomplished  more  than  it  could  have  achieved  in  centuries  in  a 
different  environment,  without  the  aid  of  the  whites.  The  negro  has 
needed  the  example  as  well  as  the  aid  of  the  white  man.  In  sectioiia 
where  the  colored  population  is  massed  and  removed  from  contact 
with  the  whites,  the  progress  of  the  neffro  has  heen  retarded.  He  is 
an  imitative  being,  and  &U3  a  constant  desire  to  attempt  whatever  he 
sees  the  white  man  do.  He  believes  in  educating  his  children,  be- 
cause he  can  see  that  an  increase  of  knowledge  will  enable  them  to 
better  their  condition.  But  segregate  the  colored  population,  and 
you  take  away  its  object-lesson. 

As  proof  of  the  above  assertion,  statistics  show  that  where  the 
colored  population  is  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  or 
where  the  colored  population  is  massed, as  in  the  "black  belt'* of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  there 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  highest. 

There  are  now  in  the  South  162  institutions  for  the  secondary 
and  higher  education  of  negroes,  thlrtv-two  of  which  are  colleges 
and  seventy-three  normal  schools.  There  are  over  27,000  negro 
teachers  in  the  Southern  states;  and  the  number  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  enrolment  of  negro  pupils  in  common  and  higher  schools,  is 
stead iljr  increasing.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  sixteen  former 
slave  states  have  appropriated  nearly  $80,000,000  for  negro  schools. 
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NEW  mnsical  farce  entitled  The  Geisfui,  by  Owen 
Hall  and  Henry  Greenbank,  music  by  Sidney  Jones 
and  Lionel  Monckton,  was  successfully  brought  out  at 
Daly's  theatre,  New  York  city,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter. 

The  story  tells  of  a  beautiful  geisha  (singing  ofirl)  employed  in  a 
tea  house  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  whose  charms  nscinate  a  British 
naval  officer.  He  is,  however,  betrothed  to  an  English  girl;  and  the 
geisha,  who  is  in  love  with  an  officer  of  her  own  race,  is  not  deceived. 
The  English  girl  reaches  Japan  with  a  yachting  party,  and  disguises 
herself,  becoming  a  tea-house  geisha;  and  in  that  character  she  is 

Eurchased  by  a  wicked  and  powerful  marquis,  who  wants  to  make 
er  his  wife.     His  villainy  is,  however,  foiled. 

The  MaJidaririj  a  comic  opera,  by  Reginald  de  Koven 
and  Harry  B.  Smith,  authors  of  Robin  Hood  and  Rob  Roy^ 
was  successfully  running  at  the  Herald  Square  theatre, 
New  York  city,  in  November. 

The  Mandarin  of  Foo-Chow  has  twelve  wives,  all  the  law  will 
allow  to  anyone  in  China,  save  the  emperor.  He  falls  in  love  with 
the  wife  of  a  carpenter  in  an  adjoining  street,  and,  putting  on  a  car- 
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pentar'a  ooetume,  calls  od  the  ladj  in  her  bnaband's  absebce.  The 
huHbaitd,  later,  comee  home  tips;;  and  tbe  police,  who  have  followed 
h[in,  search  his  house  and  arrest  the  diagaised  maDdariD.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  raandariD,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  carpenter  awa; 
with  them  and  treat  him  as  if  he  was  their  master.  When  he  awakes 
the  next  morning,  he  desires  to  go  home  to  his  wife — which  ao- 
nouncement  canses  a  commotion  among  the  twelve  wives,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  thirteenth.  The  emperor  appears  on  the 
scene,  and  declares  that  the  mandarin  most  be  poniehed  for  having  one 
wife  more  than  the  law 
allows.  The  thirteenth  w" 


cannot 

It  first  be  f 

UQd 

but 

shesoo 

of  her  husband,  w 

ID  i 

dered 

to   execut 

on. 

AU 

complications  are 

elledin 

the  last  Bc 

The  Fool  of  For- 
tune,  a  three-act  com- 
edy, by  Murt)ia  Mor- 
ton, was  prcseuted  by 
W.  II.  Cnme  nad  com- 
pany at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  theatre,  New 
York  city,  December  1. 

The  "Fool  of  Fortune  " 
is  at  the  outset  a  prosper- 
ous,  "nervy"  Wall  street 
operator,   who    bj  the 
treachery  of  a  suppOBt  ' 
friend  Is  financially  rulni 
and   physically  wrecke 
Tbe  turn  of  the  tide  even 
ually  bears  him  on  to  f<j 
tune  again:  but   the  got 
luck  comes  too  late  to  the 
iTushed,   broken  creature;       "■■  *' 
and  though  he  momentarily  "^^ 

exults  at  bis  triumph  his  joy  dies  oi 


H  mOBJII,  DIBICTOB  OP  TBE 


.  miserably. 


bye: 


Other  spcciiillj  noteworthy  productions  of  the  quarter 
were:  Brian  Boru,  an  Irish  romantic  opera  in  three-acts, 
music  by  Julian  Edwards,  libretto  by  BtaniBlaus  Strange, 
brought  out  by  tlie  Whitney  Opera  Company  at  the  Broad- 
way theatre.  New  York  city,  October  19;  The  t^ign  of  the 
Crom,  a  fonr-act  drama,  by  Wilson  Barrett,  at  the  Knick- 
erbocker theatre.  New  York  city,  about  November  9; 
Andrea  Cliinier,  a,  four-act  musical  drama  by  Umberto 
fiiordano,  libretto  by  Luigi  Itlica,  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, New  York  city,  November  13,  by  a  company  nnder 
Colonel  Mapleson;  and  The  Girl  From  Paris,  a  musical 
Vol,  e-6«. 
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comedy,  by  Ivan  Caryll,  libretto  by  George  Dance,  at  the 
Herald  Square  threatre.  New  York  city,  December  8, 
under  management  of  E   E.  Rice. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  year  comes  the  iinportant  an- 
nouncement that  the  services  of  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak,  the 
great  Bohemian  composer,  have  again  been  secured  as  di- 
rector of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York 
city.  He  first  assumed  the  directorship  in  1892  (Vol.  2, 
p.  427),  but  resigned  in  1895  to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  the  education  of  his  children.  His  most  noted  works 
composed  while  in  America,  are  the  symphony  Fratn  the 
New  World  (Vol.  3,  p.  863)  and  The  American  Flag  (Vol. 
5,  p.  463). 

The  violin  playing  of  Master  Bronislav  Huberman,  a 
young  Polish  boy,  has  attracted  attention  to  him  as  a  re- 
markable musical  prodigy. 

The  failure.  In  December,  of  the  Imperial  Opera  Com- 
pany, organized  by  Colonel  Mapleson,  is  an  incident 
worthy  of  note. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 

TN  October  general  interest  was  aroused  by  the  annonnced 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  a  vast  prehistoric  city  iu  the 
mountains  in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  Mexico.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  William  Niven,  mineralogist,  of  New  Y'ork, 
a  life  member  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Full  details  of  the  find  will 
be  awaited  with  eagerness.  The  ruins  are  said  to  be  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  nearly  1,000  square  miles,  and  to  in- 
clude temples,  pyramids,  and  other  remains  indicating  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization. 


-^-\i> 
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RELIGION. 

The  Catholic  University. — An  event  which  aroused 

much  discussion  in  this  country,  was  the  resignation,  on 

September  29,  of  Bishop  John  J.  Keane  as  rector  of  the 

Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 

obedience  to  instructions  dated  September  15  from  Pope 

Leo  XIIL     The  letter  of  recall  intimated  at  the  same 

time  the  intention  of  Ilis  Holiness  to  promote  Bishop 

Keane  to  the  rank  of  archbishop. 

No  authoritative  statement  has  yet  been  made  public  as  to  tLe 
reasons  which  prompted  the  retirement  of  Bishop  Keane;  and  the 
conjectures  which  have  filled  columns  of  the  press  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  review.  We  may  be  permitted  merely  to  state,  as  a  matter 
of  record,  that  the  Protestant  papers  generally  regard  the  bishop's  re- 
moval as  a  virtual  rebuke  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"American  School'*  of  Catholicism,  of  which  Archbishop  Ireland  and 
Bishop  Keane  are  leading  representatives.  Another  explanation  offered 
is  that  it  was  brought  about  by  German  ecclesiastical  influence.  Few 
of  the  journals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  however,  attach  any 
such  special  significance  to  the  bishop's  retirement.  All  unite  in 
speaking  of  Bishop  Keane  and  of  his  work  in  the  university  in  the 
highest  terms.  The  inception,  the  remarkable  progress,  and  the 
partial  completion  of  the  great  institution,  were  largely  the  personal 
work  of  the  late  rector.  On  December  5  Bishop  Keane  tailed  from 
New  York  on  his  way  to  liome  in  the  double  mission,  it  is  said,  of 
consultor  to  the  Congregation  of  Sacred  Studies  and  to  the  Congrega- 
tion de  Propaganda  Fide. 

On  November  20  was  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Bishop  Keane,  in  the  person  of  Kev.  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

CoNATY,  Ret.  Thomas  J.,  D.  D.,  new  rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  was  born  in  Ireland.  August  1, 1847.  His  parents 
came  to  this  country  when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  settled  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  where  he  received  his  public  school  education.  In 
1863  he  entered  Montreal  (Que.)  College,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  passing  in  September,  1867,  to  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1869.  He  went 
from  Worcester  to  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Montreal,  and  in  1872  was 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Springfield,  Mass.  He  served  for  a 
time  as  assistant  pastor  of  St.  John's  church,  in  Springfield;  and  in 
1880  he  was  transferred  to  the  new  parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in 
South  Worcester,  of  which  he  has  been  pastor  ever  since. 

He  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Total  Abstinence 
Union  of  the  diocese  of  Springfield,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
national  Union.  He  was  also  identified  with  the  relief  measures  for 
Ireland  in  this  country,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Pamell  parliament- 
ary fund.  For  several  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Conaty  is  the  publisher  of  the  Catholic  School  Gazette,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  firm  supporter  of  the  parochial  school.  He  represents 
the  conservative  element,  but  has  not  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
discussions. 
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New  Bishops  Elected.— On  October  7,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  Protestant  EpiBcopal  diocese  of  Weat- 
eni  New  York,  held  in  Trinity  chnreli,  Buffalo,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Walker.  D.  D.,  bishop  of  North  Dakota,  was 
elected  biehop  of  Western  New  York  to  succeed  Bishop 
Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  who  died  July  20  (p.  752).  Bishop 
Walker  was  enthroned  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Buffalo,  De- 
cember 23. 

Walkkr,  Rt.  Rev. 
WiLUAM  David.  D.  D., 
LU  D.,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  June  29.  1838; 
was  grad<uit«d  at  Colam- 
bia  Collet^  in  1&'>S;  and  in 
1863  Eniahed  a  three  jeus' 
coitree  at  tlie  Uener«l  Tbeo- 
Ingical  Seolioary.  He  was 
nnlained  in  Calvar;  church. 
New  York  city.  June  Ifl, 
lH6o.  He  obtained  (be  de- 
cree of  U.  D.  from  Kacine. 
Wis.,  in  1884,  and  from 
Oxford  University,  Eng 
land,  in  1804.  In  18^ 
Qriswold  Colle^   (DsTen- 

C>rt,  Iowa)  f^ve  hint  his 
L.  D.,  which  deffme  he 
ahM)  received  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1804. 
He  is  also  a  D.  (.'.  L.  of  the 
University  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Windsor,  N.  8.  He 
was  consefrated  bishop  of 
Nortb  Dakota  in  CWvu^ 
churcli.  tbe  scene  of  hiii 
early  jearsof  faithful  Uibor, 
on  December  20, 1883. 

*"'■'"'„  "HriS.Vl!U  .TATHa.  ^""f  *"°«  7™™  l"*"*-  °r 

since  Lis  We.stem  bishop- 
ric. Biabop  Walker  baa  bvrn  ooei  of  the  government's  Indian  commis- 
sioners, and  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  Indian  and  place  bim  on  m. 
level  with  his  white  brother.  Asa  result  of  his  missionary  work  among 
them,  manv  Indians  have  become  Christians  and  are  leading  bappj 
and  peaceful  lives  on  lands  allolled  to  them  by  the  govemment.  He 
is  the  originator  of  the  now  famou8  "cathedral  car."  and  first  oaed 
his  car  in  niisHionary  labor  during  his  work  In  the  Weet. 

On  December  13  it  was  annonnced  that  the  Pope  had 
approved  the  appointment  of  Kev.  Or.  James  E.  Quigley 
as  oisliop  of  the  diocoso  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  snccession  to 
Bishop  Stephen  Vincent  Ryan,  who  died  April  10  {p.  505). 

Quinr.Kv,  Rt.  Ukv.  James  E.,D.D..wftB  bom  in  Oshawa,  Ont., 
Oi-tober  15,  IK-Vi.  and  waw  educated  at  Ht.  Joseph's  (College,  afterwards 
entering  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  at  Suspension  Bridge  to 


Erepare  for  the  priesthood.  His  abilities  attracted  the  attentioD  of 
ishop  Ryan.  ftDd  in  1873  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Innspruch. 
Austria.  In  1875  he  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Home,  and  in  1879  was  ordained.  He  returned  tt.  this 
coontiT  and  was  assigned  to  the  cbarere  of  the  church  at  Attica,  N.  Y. 
In  1883  be  was  transferred  to  the  cathedral  in  Buffalo,  soon  becoming 
rector,  a  position  wbicb  be  held  for  twelve  years.  He  had  been 
nearly  one  year  at  St.  Bridget's  parish  in  ButUio  when  be  was  chosen 
as  successor  to  Bishop  Ryan. 

The  United  States 
Chnrch  Army.— The 
organization  of  this  im- 
portant body  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Chnrch 
in  the  United  States, 
of  which  a  brief  men- 
tion was  made  In  the 
preceding  quarter  (p. 
483),  is  well  under  way. 

The  history  of  the  move- 
ment dates  from  March  12, 
1896.  when  Bishop  Poller 
of  New  York  wrote  to  " 

tholomew's  church  in  t 
city  suggesting  the  forme^ 
tion  of  a  committee  lo  ( 
sider  the  subject,  but  is 
wsalt  of  several  years'  cj 
fnl   study   of  the  work    of 
similar  organizations, 
a  meeting  of  the  Parochial 
Missions  Society  on   Octo 
ber  19  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  undertake  "the 

cautious    siiperviaion  "    of   "t.  itev.  villiih  david  walkir.  d.d..  i.i^d., 
the  Church  Army  as  a  dis-  u  c.l.,  prbtsstakt  kfiscopal  bisuiii' 

tincl  department  of  the  so-  '"'  "'■""bn  nbw  vcjhk. 

ciety's  work  forone  year.  Tbe  direction  of  the  movement  isin  the  bands 
of  the  Church  Army  Commission  consisting  of  Uev.  E.  A.  Bradley. 
D.  D..  rector  of  St.  Agnes' church,  and  Hev.  E.  Walpole  Warren,  rector 
of  St.  Jame?<' church,  New  York,  Rev.  W.  D.  Bodine.D.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Rev.  J.  Newton  Perkins  of  New  York,  secretary  of  tlie 
Church  Building  Commission.  Nttxt  in  authority  comes  the  military 
di recto i^general.  Colonel  H.  II.  Hadley  of  New  York,  of  rescue  mission 
fame,  (leneral  Hadley  ha'' for  bis  chief  of  stafF  Major  ^muel  F.  Jones. 
the  superintendent  of  St.  Stephen's  Rescue  niission,  of  Boston,  Hisalde- 
de-camp  is  Major  Sarah  Wray,  the  song  evangelist,  who  has  for  many 
years  lieen  associated  with  mission  work.  The  chief  adjutant  is  Major 
Jnmes  K.  Bakewell.  superintendent  of  the  Brotherhood  Rescue  Mis- 
Rion  and  commandant  of  the  First  regiment,  U.S.  C  A.,  Pittsbure, 
Penn.    The  musical  director  is  Major  Brown,  a  former  light  of  the 
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(iomic  opera  stage.  General  Thomas  L.  James,  former  postmaster-gen- 
eral, is  treasurer. 

A  training  school  for  officers  has  been  opened  at  the  LexingtoD 
avenue  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  fourteen  cadets  are  alreadj  in 
training.  Each  post  of  the  new  army  will  be  attached  to  one  of  tbe 
churches,  and  the  officer  in  command  will  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  rector,  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the  military  director,  who 
obeys  the  orders  of  the  Church  Army  Commission.  The  posts  are 
formed  only  at  the  special  invitation  of  a  church  rector.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  work  shall  be  self-supporting;  and  ten  per  cent  of  tbe 
contributions  are  to  be  sent  to  headquarters,  together  with  one-tenth 
of  the  weekly  contributions  from  soldiers.  A  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  insure  the  financial  success  of  the  work  must  be  pledged 
before  special  officers  from  headquarters  will  be  sent  to  start  a  post. 

Tbe  plans  will  include  the  best  features  of  the  Salvation  Army 
and  of  the  Church  Army  of  England.  Uniformed  corpsof  trained  evan- 
gelists, under  military  discipline,  will  be  stationed  in  diflTerent  cities. 
These  men  will  preach  in  the  streets  and  will  be  aided  by  bands  of 
music.  The  work  ultimately  will  include  the  erection  of  laborer 
homes  and  lodging  houses  for  men  and  rescue  houses  for  fallen 
women. 

A  Now  **Creed.'' — A  religious  movement  which  has 
attracted  general  attention,  is  the  organization  of  a 
Brotherliood  of  Christian  Unity,  wliose  object  is  to  secure  a 
general  acceptance,  ''as  a  symbol  of  universal  Christian 
fellowship  for  the  promotion  of  'peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men,' "  of  the  following  "  creed,"  or  rather  sub- 
stitute for  the  historic  creeds,  which  has  been  formulated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  familiarly  known  by  his 
pen  name  "Ian  MacLaren": 

•*  I  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  I  believe  in  the  words  of 
JesuH.  I  believe  in  the  clean  heart.  1  believe  in^the  service  of  love. 
1  believe  in  the  unworldly  life.  I  believe  in  the  Beatitudefi.  I  promise 
to  trust  (}od  and  follow  Christ,  to  forgive  my  enemies,  and  to  seek 
after  the  righteousness  of  (Jod." 

Miscellaneous. — The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion celebrated  in  Boston,  Mass.,  October  21  and  22,  the 
semicentennial  of  its  organization. 

The  fourteenth  annual  assemblage  of  the  Baptist 
Autumnal  Conference  "for  the  discussion  of  current 
questions,"  was  hoUl  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  10-12. 

Tlie  seventeentli  Chun^h  Congress Tield  eight  sessions 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  beginning  November  17. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Congress 
of  Liberal  Reliffious  Societies — an  outgrowth  of  the 
famous  World's  Parliametit  of  Religions  during  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1893 — was  held  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  17-19.  The  attendance 
numbered  thirtv-two. 
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The  aim  of  tlie  congress,  as  stated  by  its  president,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Thomas  of  Chicago, is  "to  unite  all  religions  in  the  recognition  of  ' a 
universal  belief;  but  no  attempt  to  formulate  such  a  ''belief,"  has 
jet,  so  far  as  known,  been  made. 

A  change  in  name  was  decided  upon,  and  henceforth  the  organi- 
zation will  be  known  as  the  "  Liberal  Congress  of  Religion."  It  was 
also  voted  that  the  stated  purpose  of  the  congress  should  be  "the 
promotion  of  liberalism  and  catholicity  in  religion." 

The  Volunteers  of  America,  organized  in  March,  1896, 
after  the  resignation  of  Ballington  Booth  as  commander 
of  the  Salvation  Army  (pp.  89-97),  reported  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  they  had  established  posts  in  over  120  cities, 
had  organized  over  150  separate  societies,  and  had  raised 
nearly  450  commanding  officers,  attracting  about  400,000 
persons  to  their  meetings  monthly. 
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first  annual  convention  of  the  American  Anti-Saloon 
League  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the^ second 
week  in  December. 

The  professed  ultimate  purpose  of  the  league  is  the  union  of  all 
the  temperance  forces  of  the  country.  Its  plan,  however,  includes 
8anction  and  continuance  of  the  so-called  non-partisan  method  of 
fighting  the  saloon.  It  provides  for  the  temperance  forces  helping  a 
political  party  to  power  in  one  section  of  the  country,  which  in 
another  may  be  openly  and  aggressively  in  league  with  the  liquor 
element.  It  stands  for  the  individual  rather  than  the  collective  po- 
litical method  for  dealing  with  the  evil,  and  thus,  ia  practical  work- 
ing, involves  a  partisan  division  of  the  forces  of  temperance.  It, 
therefore  meets  with  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  prohibition 
party,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  its  members  are  pledged  "to 
vote  for  no  candidate,  either  in  caucus  or  at  the  polls,  who  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  saloon."  Says  the  New  York 
Voice,  the  organ  of  the  prohibitionists: 

'•The  prohibition  party  may  or  may  not  be  permitted  to  be  the  slayer  of 
the  saloon;  but  when  the  salcM^n  is  killed  it  will  be  by  the  hand  of  some  party 
which,  havinfi:  crystallized  the  anti-liquor  sentiment  of  the  country,  be- 
comes the  positive  power  Itself  in  jrovernment,  instead  of  the  shifting;  balance 
ot  power  in  the  political  parties  of  the  country.  In  educating  public  sentiment 
up  to  tne  acceptance  of  tnat  political  plan  essential  under  our  system  for  se- 
curing the  desired  result,  a  variety  of  influences  and  aKencies  may  be  neces- 
sary, of  which  tne  Anil-Saloon  Leaguemay  be  one.  Let  it  labor,  and beknown 
by  its  trults.' 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
November  13-18.     Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  presided. 
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Tbe  convention  was  a  notably  successful  and  enthasiastic  one. 
Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Stevenson,  corresponding  secretary,  reported  tbe 
organization  of  1,175  new  unions  during  the  year.  A  specially  note- 
worthy incident  of  the  proceedings  was  the  collection  of  over  |1,000 
for  Armenian  relief,  and  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  a  telegraphic 
protest  to  President  Cleveland  strongly  urging  interference  by  tbe 
United  States  government  in  this  matter. 
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Sheats  Law  Unconstitutional.— This  notorious  law 

enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Florida,  making  it  a  punish- 
able ofFense  to  allow  whit^  and  colored  cliiidren  to  be 
boarded  or  educated  in  the  same  school  (Vol.  5,  p.  735), 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  decision  was  rendered  October  21  by  the  circait  court  of  Clay 
county,  Fla.  (Judge  K.  M.  Cole,  presiding).  Seven  teachers  in  tbe 
Orange  Park  Normal  and  Industrial  {School  had  been  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Clay  county  in  April,  1896,  for  alleged  violation  of  tlie 
law,  and  had  been  arrested  and  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $250  each 
to  appear  for  trial. 

Counsel  for  the  defense  (Messrs.  Bisbee  and  Rinehart  of  Jackson- 
ville) objected  to  the  statute  as  vague  in  its  terms  and  contradictory 
in  its  provisions;  as  unconstitutional  in  that  the  body  of  the  statute 
contained  what  was  not  in  its  title;  as  arbitrary  and  unreasonable, 
creating  a  crime  where  none  existed,  and  so  going  beyond  the  poli^ 
power  of  the  state;  as  needlessly  abridging  the  natural  rights  of  prop 
erty,  contract,  and  personal  association,  thus  conflicting  with  tbe  14tb 
amendment  to  the  national  constitution;  as  discriminating  against  tbe 
rights  of  teachers  to  pursue  their  lawful  and  useful  calling  anbind< 
ercHl  by  restrictions  laid  upon  men  of  no  other  business  or  profession : 
as  being  founded  simply  and  solely  upon  the  distinction  of  color,  in 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Without  hesitation  the  court  sustained  the  objection  to  tbe  lavr, 
that  its  body  contained  more  than  its  title,  and  declared  it  unconsti  - 
tutional  and  void. 

Torrens  Law  Unconstitutional. — On  November   9 

the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  declared  the  Torrens  I^aiid- 
Title  act  unconstitutional. 

The  question  came  before  the  court  in  the  quo  warranto  case  of 
The  People  f)8,  Samuel  D.  Chase,  which  was  appealed  from  tbe  Ooolc: 
county  court.     The  judgment  of  the  county  court  was  reverse<l. 

The  Torrens  law  aims  to  simplify  the  transferring  of  land  ti'tles. 
It  provides  that  a  purchaser  of  land  shall  receive  from  the  re^Ht.ra.i 
a  certificate  of  title.  When  he  transfers  the  property  this  certifictLtii 
IS  surrendered  and  another  is  issued  to  the  new  owner.  Every  lien 
is  indorsed  upon  the  certificate,   and  also  on  the  official 
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so  that  the  certificate  and  the  record  show  at  all  times  the  exact 
condition  of  the  title.  The  expense  of  the  first  certificate  of  title, 
which  is  practically  an  insurance  of  the  title  by  the  state,  is  $15; 
and  the  cost  of  each  subsequent  transfer  is  $3.  The  law,  it  is  claimed, 
woald  enable  transfers  to  be  made  promptly,  and  so  would  stimulate 
real -estate  busine^. 

The  essence  of  the  objection  taken  by  the  court,  is  that  the  law 
confers  judicial  powers  upon  persons  (the  recorder  of  deeds,  who,  by 
the  act,  is  made  registrar  of  titles,  and  also  his  examiners)  not  quali- 
fied under  the  constitution  to  exercise  such  powers.  Article  6  of  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  constitution  provides  that  the  judicial  powers  shall  be 
vested  in  courts  therein  named. 

Wright  Irrigation  Law  Yalid. — On  November  16 
tlie  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  declared  constitu- 
ttonal  the  California  statute  known  as  the  Wright  Ir- 
rigation  law.  One  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  affirm  the 
validity  of  $16,000,000  of  bonds  issued  under  the  act. 

Two  cases  were  before  the  court.  One  of  them — Fall  Brook  Irri 
gation  District  et  al.  vs.  Maria  King  Bradley  and  husband— came  up 
on  appeal  from  the  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  (California, 
where  the  decision  had  been  adverse  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  The  other  case — William  Tregea  ts.  the  Modesto  Irrigation 
District — had  been  appealed  from  the  state  supreme  court,  where  the 
validity  of  the  law  was  upheld. 

The  decision  of  the  state  supreme  court  is  now  finally  affirmed. 
Irrigation  laws  similar  to  the  Wright  law  had  been  enacted  in  several 
other  states,  and  the  future  of  irrigation  seems  now  brighter. 

The  Wright  act  provides  for  the  creation  of  irrigation  districts 
upon  the  application  of  a  maiority  of  the  owners  of  lands  susceptible 
of  a  uniform  mode  of  irrigation  from  a  common  source.  An  election 
is  held  to  determine  whether  a  proposed  irrigation  district  shall  be 
organized,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  votes  cast  must  be  in  favor  of 
the  project  in  order  to  carry  it  through.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
organization  of  a  district,  its  board  of  directors  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  irrigation  works  and  to  acquire  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nuch  construction,  which  is  declared  to  be  a  public  use. 

The  objection  taken  by  the  circuit  court  to  this  law,  was  based  du 
its  supposed  conflict  with  the  federal  constitution  in  that  it  assumed 
*o  authorize  the  taking  of  private  property  in  order  to  furnish  water 
only  to  landowners  of  a  district  and  not  to  the  general  public  on  equal 
terras.  This  was  held  to  be  not  such  a  public  purpose  as  would  jus. 
tify  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  In  rejecting  this 
view  and  adopting  that  of  the  California  supreme  court,  the  f^eral 
supreme  coart  holds  that  existence  of  millions  of  acres  of  arid  lands 
in  that  state  makes  their  irrigation  a  public  use.  while  in  a  state 
where  the  conditions  were  different  the  legislation  in  question  might 
not  be  valid. 
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Money  in  the  Banks.— An  inveetigation  of  the 
amount  of  money  held  bv  banks  in  the  United  States  was 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Eckels,  comptroller  of  the  currency. 

Inquiries  were  made  of  12,962  banking  bouses  and  trust  compa- 
nies— practicaUy  aU  in  tbe  country, — ^and  replies  were  received  from 
5,723.    Tbe  amount  of  casb  in  tbose  reporting  was  as  follows: 

CASH  IN  BANKS. 
Hold  coin , $lSt,077.003 


iiold  (ierttficates. 

Silver  dollars 

Fractional  Hilver 

Silver  certlfioates 

Treasury  not  en.  18«)., 
United  States  notei). . 
Currency  certificates. 
National  bank  note8. 


S6.481.89H 

7.399.073 
8O.6Ga.506 
13.196.018 
110,469..'^^ 
aO.H5H.0UO 
;«,79Cu»U 


Total $4lS,]d4.H49 

Of  tbis  total  casb  tbe  3,458  national  banks  reporting  beld  $335.- 
174.616.  and  tbe  2,265  state  institutions  $77,950,233.  Tbe  amount  of 
gold  coin  and  gold  certificates  beld  by  these  national  banks  w^as  $155,- 
073.604,  and  by  tbese  state  institutions  $d4,484,'^37.  Tbe  total  num 
ber  of  national  banks  (3,689)  beld  on  July  14.  tbe  date  of  tbe  last 
official  call,  $361,658,485  casb.  of  wbicb  amount  $161,853,560  was  in 
gold  coin  and  gold  certificates. 

Tbe  total  casb  and  tbe  part  tbereof  of  gold  and  gold  certificatei; 
beld  by  reporting  banks  in  eacb  geograpbical  division,  is  as  follows: 


States. 


New-Etifirland  States 

Eastern  States 

Southern  States 

WoHtern  States 

Pacific  States  and  Territories. 


Total  cash. 


21.S.I29.5G9 

«),0H8.e01 

109.584.(M5 


Amount  of 

ffold  and  ipold 

certificates. 

9.558.18:) 
.%.4 10.42: 
19.00&.8HD 


Totals !     $413,121,849    I     $1H9,.WR.341 


Tbe  total  number  of  depositors  in  tbe  national  banks  reportiniroD 
July  1  was  2,315,333,  witb  individual  deposits  aggregating  $1,586.- 
087,193.  On  July  14  tbe  total  individual  deposits  of  all  tbe  national 
banks  was  $1,668,413,508;  estimated  number  of  depositors,  2,435,625 
Tbe  total  number  of  depositors  in  reporting  banks  otber  tban  national 
was  3,614.630,  witb  deposits  aggregating  $1,668,352,673. 

In  1894  an  investigation  snowed  tbe  number  of  bank  depositors 
to  be  about  9,000,000.  A  conservative  estimate,  in  view  of  tbe  fact 
tbat  the  number  of  depositors  in  national  banks  sbows  an  increase  of 
about  5(K).000,  would  make  tbe  tot4il  number  now  between  10.000.000. 
and  11,000,000.  witb  total  deposits  aggregating  over  $5,000,000,000. 

The  Bicycle  Industry.— The  year  1896  has  out- 
stripped its  predecessors  in  the  development  of  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  the  bicycle.  The  demand  for  this 
means  of  locomotion  and  recreation  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions as  would  almost  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  popular 
*•  craze. '^    It  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  business,  stimu- 
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lating  many  industries  and  causing  the  downfall  of  others^ 
and  has  diverted  travel  into  new  channels.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  will  be  of  interest: 

It  is  estimated  that  at  preseDt  there  are  4,000,000  bicycle  riders  in 
the  United  States,  while  New  York  city  alone  possesses  200,000 
riders.  There  are  at  least  250  reputable  wheel  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  besides  a  host  of  smaller  concerns  that  cannot  be  strictly 
called  manufacturers.  Over  $60,000,000  is  invested  in  the  plants, 
which  give  employment  to  more  than  70,000  persons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  \«^eels  turned  out  in  the  season  of  1896  exceeded  1,000,000. 
A  whole  army  of  workmen  are  engaged  in  making  bicycle  sundries 
and  in  repairing.  The  wheel  has  brought  prosperity  to  numberless 
country  hotels  and  road  houses  which  had  become  almost  extinct 
since  the  decline  of  coaching.  Telegraph  messengers,  postmen, 
lamplighters,  building  and  street  inspectors,  ''.walking  delegates," 
policemen,  firemen,  coast  pat  rollers,  express  messengers,  doctors, 
and  others  are  all  using  the  bicycle  in  their  respective  vocations. 

The  experiments  used  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the  bi- 
cycle for  war  purposes  have  been  entirely  successful,  so  that  this 
opens  up  a  new  field  of  usefulness. 

A  recent  invention  to  facilitate  field  operations  is  the  typewriter 
bicycle.  This  consists  of  a  typewriter  mounted  on  a  serviceable 
wheel,  which  can  follow  the  movements  of  an  anny  through  an  or- 
dinary stretch  of  country.  The  operator  can  take  commands  and 
general  orders  in  shorthand  and  strike  off  several  duplicates  on  the 
typewriter,  being  held  erect  by  portable  props.  It  has  been  tried  in 
England  and  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

Bicycles  propelled  by  electricity  or  one  of  the  petroleum  products 
have  been  made,  but  are  not  in  use  to  any  extent.  In  France  a 
pneumatic  tricycle  hearse  has  been  built.  A  velocipede  ambulance 
is  in  use  in  the  Berlin  hospitals.  It  obviates  many  of  the  disadvant- 
ages arising  from  the  use  of  horses.  The  transportation  of  patients 
is  accomplished  with  more  ease  and  comfort.  It  runs  on  five  wheels, 
of  which  the  four  near  ones  support  the  body  of  the  ambulance,  the 
front  one  serving  as  a  guiding  wheel.  The  vehicle  is  propelled  by 
two  persons. 

Land-Grabbing  by  the  Powers,— It  is  within  the 

Eeriod  since  1884  that  the  colonizing  powers  of  Europe 
ave  made  their  most  rapid  acquisitions  of  territory;  and 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  have  far  outstripped  Great 
Britain  in  the  race.  The  following  table  shows  the  total 
areas  of  each  of  the  colonizing  powers  in  1896  as  compared 
with  what  they  were  in  1884,  also  the  actual  increase  in 
each  case  in  square  miles,  and  the  proportionate  increase: 

EUROPKAN  COLONIAL  EXPANSION. 


Power. 


1884. 


France 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Belginm 

Italy 


Square  miles. 

869.000 

8..VW.770 

208,670 

11,870 

110.690 


1896. 


Actnal 
addition. 


Square  miles.  Square  miles. 


3.595,000 

11.129,860 

1,281.740 

1,011.870 

610,620 


2,7X6.000 
2,590,090 
1.068.070 
1,000.000 
.VW.OOO 


Area  1896 
compared 
with  1884. 

4  times 
11-8    " 
6       " 

89 
5i 
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RailwajT  Mileage  and  Trarel.— The  following  Ubie 
shows  the  railway  milcagG  and  nnmber  of  passengers  an- 
nually, in  the  principal  conntriea  of  Europe: 

KlHOPKA>r  ItAILWAVS. 
Voantritm. 


The  electric  riiilway  mileage  of  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  I8<JC  is  estimated  at  13,0(10,  the  equipment  embrac- 
ing not  loss  than  30,000  motor  cars.  About  1,900  miles  of 
track  and  5,000  motor  oars  were  built  during  the  year, 
representing  an  added  investment  in  this  industry  of  about 
Wo, 000,000.  Two  years  ago  the  mileage  was  estimated  as 
9,000;  mini  her  of  cars,  23,000;  and  investment  represented, 
»400,000,000. 

Consumption  of  Beer.— In  the  following  table  are 
shown  the  number  of  barrels  of  malt  liauor  consumed  in 
leading  American  cities  during  1806,  ana  the  increase  and 
decrease  as  compared  with  1S!I5: 

CONSrMPTIO\  OF  BEER. 


I  Number  of  I   Iiic 


Uallltniiiv,  Mil |  «B.flWi 

BroiikiynV.'.'.V.'.V. .■.■.'.'.■.■.'.".■.■  .".V.'.V.V.: ! '.'.'.'.. \  i.m.fM 

ChhMKa '  S,l»8.aM 

ViiKimiaLl l.ilT.MS 

Miiwankoe -..  a.2ti.8IH 

NHwOrlranK »N.flM 

NewYiirkdly -'  <.(lm.8IB 

PtiiludHplitii ,  1.Ma.T« 


(.^ncinimti.  O.,  ami  New  Orleanfi,  lj»..  aloiio  Nbow  a  decrease, 
wliirb  in  explainiMl  a.s  ilup  to  a  ^rowjnft  preference  in  tlioae  localities 
for  liglit  American  winiM.  especially  Califoraia  claret. 


— *«!'^7s>J^^?^^a3<**ts*) — . 
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DISASTERS. 

American: — 

Floods. — From  December  1  to  December  4  the  towns 
along  the  valley  of  the  Chippewa  river  in  northwestern 
Wisconsin,  especially  Chippewa  Falls,  were  threatened  with 
destruction  by  flood.  Heavy  rains,  followed  by  a  sudden 
freeze,  had  gorged  the  river  with  ice,  temporarily  damm- 
ing it  and  causing  the  waters  above  the  points  of  ob- 
struction to  rise  in  some  cases  to  a. height  of  nearly  thirty 
feet  above  their  normal  level,  and  threatening  devastation 
throughout  the  length  of  the  valley  in  case  further  rains 
or  a  sudden  thaw  should  cause  one  or  more  of  the  gorges 
to  be  carried  away.  Miles  of  country  were  deluged,  and 
thousands  of  head  of  stock  perished.  The  greatest  appar- 
ent danger  was  at  Chippewa  Falls,  where  the  streets  of  the 
town  were  inundated  up  to  the  second  stories  of  the  build- 
ings, and  traflBc  was  paralyzed,  many  people  for  a  time 
abandoning  their  dwellings  and  places  of  business.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  property  loss  at  this  point  alone  amounted 
to  $1,000,000.  Portions  of  Eau  Claire  and  other  centres 
of  population  were  also  inundated,  causing  much  incon- 
venience and  loss.  However,  by  December  4  the  water  at 
the  most  dangerous  point  had  forced  a  passage  beneath 
the  ice-gorge  and  had  begun  to  recede. 

A  two-days'  storm  swept  over  northwestern  Washing- 
ton and  part  of  British  Columbia,  November  15-17.  The 
damage  to  railroad  property  alone  in  Washington  is  esti- 
mated at  $500,000,  the  Great  Northern  road  being  the 
worst  sufferer.  Private  property  suffered  to  about  the 
same  extent.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific 
railways  also  incurred  serious  losses. 

November  25-27  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  were  rav- 
aged by  a  blizzard  which  caused  some  loss  of  life  and  great 
loss  of  live  stock. 

During  the  first  half  of  December  heavy  rains,  follow- 
ing the  previous  fall  floods,  caused  floods  in  southwestern 
Washington,  involving  much  loss  of  farm  property  and 
several  fatalities. 

Fires. — Spencer  College,  Antlers,  I.  T.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  October  4.  Four  students  were  killed  and  five  in- 
jured. 

On  the  night  of  October  12  the  business  portion  of 
Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.     Loss,  variously  estimated  from  $300,000  upwards. 

On  October  26,  fire  destroyed  two  large  grain  elevators 
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of  the  Chicago  &  Pacific  Elevator  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Loss,  over  $1,000,000. 

Railroad  Wrecks, — On  October  25  an  eastbonnd  ac- 
commodation train  came  into  collision  with  a  westbound 
train  conveying  a  O.  A.  R.  excursion  on  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco-  railroad  near  Meramec  Highlands,  not  far 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Nine  people  were  killed  outright, 
and  many  injured.  The  disaster  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  of  the  excursion 
train. 

The  most  appalling  disaster  in  the  South  since  that 
near  Statesville,  N.  C,  in  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  426),  occurred 
December  27  at  the  Southern  Railway  Company's  bridge 
over  the  Cahawba  river  near  Birmingham,  Ala.  A  local 
train  of  the  Birmingham  Mineral  railway,  a  branch  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  system,  while  crossing  the  bridge, 
left  the  track,  and,  with  two  large  spans  of  the  bridge, 
plunged  into  the  river  100  feet  below.  The  wreck  took 
fire  immediately,  and  was  burned  to  the  waters  edge. 
Over  twenty-three  people  were  either  killed  outright  or 
roasted  to  death.  Some  miscreant  or  miscreants,  presum- 
ably with  a  view  to  robbery,  had  loosened  a  rail  on  the 
track.  A  similar  dastardly  attempt  had  been  made  four 
days  previously. 

Maritie  Disasters, — On  October  20  the  steamer  Arago, 
belonging  to  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company,  went 
ashore  and  was  totally  wrecked,  during  a  fog,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Coos  Bay  harbor  on  the  southern  Oregon  coast; 
loss  of  life  unknown,  but  considerable. 

On  November  22  the  steamer  San  Benito,  from  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.,  for  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  laden  with  coal, 
was  driven  ashore  in  a  gale.  A  large  part  of  the  crew 
were  drowned.  , 

Mining  Disasters, — On  October  29  an  explosion  of  gas 
in  No.  3  shaft  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Company, 
near  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  killed  six  men. 

On  December  16  six  miners  were  crushed  to  death  by 
falling  rock  loosened  by  a  blast  in  the  Holy  Cross  mine 
near  Red  Cliff,  Colo. 

On  December  26  an  explosion  at  the  Maule  mine  near 
Princeton,  Ind.,  caused  six  deaths. 

Foreign:— 

On  October  6,  7,  and  8,  an  unusually  severe  gale  swept 
the  Irish  sea,  strewing  the  western  coast  of  England  and 
Wales  with  wrecks.     The  Daunt's  Rock  lightship,  at  the 
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entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Queenstown,  Ireland^  was  carried 
from  its  moorings. 

Early  in  October  great  floods  in  eastern  Siberia  ren- 
dered thousands  homeless  and  destitute.  Many  large 
washouts  were  reported  along  the  line  of  the  trans-Sibe- 
rian railway.  The  disaster  is  felt  most  severely  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

About  November  2  a  tidal  wave  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  inundated  the  town  of  Huelva^  Spain,  causing  great 
loss  of  life  and  property. 

The  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  about  December 
2,  were  swept  by  a  cyclone  which  caused  tremendous  loss 
of  life.  St.  Vincent  and  Montserrat  suffered  very  severely, 
many  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  plantations  being  inun- 
dated. Great  damage  to  property  was  also  done  in  Trini- 
dad and  Barbadoes. 

On  November  2,  the  bursting  of  a  waterspout  over  one 
of  the  Azores  islands,  rendered  thousands  homeless,  and 
involved  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

On  November  26  a  terrible  storm  raged  around  Athens, 
Greece,  causing  the  Ilissus  and  Gephissus  rivers  to  over- 
flow their  banks  and  flood  the  Piraeus.  The  damage  to 
j)roperty  is  estimated  as  high  as  $1,000,000,  and  over  100 
lives  were  lost.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  which  for- 
merly covered  the  mountains  is  assigned  as  chief  cause  of 
the  fremient  disastrous  floods  in  Greece. 

On  November  17  the  British  steamer  Memphis,  from 
Montreal,  Que.,  November  4,  for  Bristol,  Eng.,  was 
wrecked  near  Mizen  Head  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland, 
with  a  loss  of  ten  lives. 

The  most  terrible  disaster  of  the  quarter  at  sea  occurred 
on  the  night  of  December  7,  when  the  steamer  Salter  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  line.  Captain  Wempe,  from 
Bremen  for  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  dense  fog,  struck  on  the 
shoals  four  miles  north  of  Villagracia  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  went  down  with  all  on  board,  including,  it  is 
stated,  214  passengers,  besides  her  pilot  and  crew  of  sixty-six 

The  Salier  was  a  bark -rigged  iron -screw  steamer  of  8,214  gross, 
and  2,229  net  tonnage,  351  feet  2  inches  long,  39  feet  beam,  and  32 
feet  deep.    She  was  built  in  Hull,  Eng.,  in  1875. 

About  December  10  the  German  ship  Rajah  of  1,230 
tons,  built  at  Liverpool  in  1864,  from  Barry,  Wales,  for 
Ilong  Kong,  foundered  in  the  Bristol  channel  with  a  loss 
of  seventeen  out  of  her  crew  of  nineteen. 

The  city  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  which  was  visited  by 
a  serious  fire  in  February,  1890  (p.  223),  suffered  again 
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from  the  same  cause^  October  7.  The  whole  business 
quarter^  including  the  postoffice  and  government  house, 
was  destroyed.  Loss  estimated  at  $5,000^000^  besides  over 
100  lives.     The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  incendiary. 

A  fire  destroyed  business  property  to  the  value  of  about 
11,000,000  in  Bradford,  Eng.,  November  30. 

Southwestern  Iceland  has  suffered  severely  from  eartb- 

Suake  shocks  occurring  at  intervals  since  August  26.  The 
isturbances  were  renewed  October  4,  when  much  destruc- 
tion was  wrought  to  farm  houses  and  cattle. 

On  December  11  the  collapse  of  a  building  in  Xeres, 
Spain,  which,  in  its  fall,  brought  down  an  adjoining  tene- 
ment house,  caused  the  death  of  over  twelve  people. 
Fully  110  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 

On  December  19  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  in  Besicza, 
Hungary,  killed  forty  miners  outright. 

A  landslide  caused  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  occurred 
about  December  28  near  Rathmore,  County  Kerry,  Ire- 
land. A  family  of  nine  persons  named  Donnelly,  lost 
their  lives.  The  village  of  Santa  Anna  di  Pelago,  Italy, 
was  also  annihilated  by  a  landslide  at  the  same  time. 


LITERATURE. 

Political  Economy,  Civics,  and  Sociology:— 

Tlis  Principles  of  Sociology.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  In 
three  volumes.  Vol.  3.  pp.  654.  Imlexed.  12mo.  $2.00. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  liave  already  (p.  922)  spoken  of  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
as  completing  Mr.  Spencer's  elaborate  system  of  synthetic  philosophy, 
a  task  which  for  over  thirty-five  years  he  has  pursued  with  unfalter- 
ing perseverance,  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement,  and  in  spite  of 
indifferent  health.  Rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  have 
speculations  been  based  on  a  wider  range  of  knowledge.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  by  the  wide  sweep  of  the  inquiries,  the  vast 
reading  which  the  task  has  involved,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
conception  first  shadowed  forth  in  the  Social  Statics,  clearly  stated  in 
the  First  Principles,  and  illustrated  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  later 
volumes. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  ecclesiastical,  professional,  and 
induBtrial  institutions;  and  includes  a  powerful  plea  for  liberty — lib- 
erty in  industry,  politics,  and  the  realm  of  opinion ;  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  inspectors,  statutes,  trades  unions,  bureaucracy,  and  mili- 
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tarism.  Of  tbe ' '  near  future  "  Mr.  Spencer  writes  despondentlj.  For 
the  time,  evil  has  triuuipbed,  and  the  forces  of  freedom  are  overborne 
in  the  straggle.  But  of  the  distant  future  Mr.  Spencer  does  not 
despair.  Strong  men  will  arise  even  as  of  old — *  *  people  before  whom 
tbe  socialistic  organization  will  go  down  like  a  bouse  of  cards." 
Relative,  though  not  absolute,  optimism  is  a  reasonable  mood. 
Higher  types  of  society  will  be  produced.  Impediments  to  progress 
will  be  removed.  The  "  rebarbarization"  constantly  undoing  the 
work  of  civilization,  may  be  stifled. 

Oenivs  and  Degeneration.  A  Psychological  Study.  By 
Dr.  William  Hirsch.  Translated  from  the  second  edition 
of  the  German  work.  Uniform  with  Degeneration,  Large 
8vo.     $3.50.     New  Yorki   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  was  not  primarily  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  pessimistic 
theories  of  Nordau  and  Lombroso,  but  is  an  independent  work  of 
calm  and  sober  judgment,  though  frequently  becoming  a  polemic 
against  the  positions  taken  by  those  writers.  Nordau  attacked  only 
the  modems  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  Lombroso  went  further, 
and  strove  to  show  that  all  genius — even  the  genius  of  Dante  and 
Shakespeare^wajB  a  species  of  mental  disorder.  Hirsch,  however, 
restores  our  reverence  for  intellectual  greatness ;  he  does  not  lower 
intellectuality  to  the  level  of  mediocrity,  but  demonstrates  that 
genius,  instead  of  being  a  result  of  weakness,  is  a  sign  of  health 
and  strength.  Genius  and  insanity  are  two  totally  different  things, 
though  they  may  co-exist  in  exceptional  cases,  just  like  stupidity  and 
insanity. 

Publications  of  the  American  Academy  op  Politi- 
cal AND  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Crime  and  the  Census.     By  Prof.  E.  P.  Falkner  of  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania.    Paper.    8vo.    32  pp.     Price 

25  cents. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  author  shows  that  the  figures  of  the  last  census  are  defec- 
tive. While  other  nations  measure  the  amount  of  crime  by  the  num- 
ber of  convictions,  we  estimate  it  by  the  number  of  persons  in  prison. 
Since  this  number  depends  on  the  length  of  the  sentences  as  well  as 
on  the  number  of  commitments,  it  is  not  an  accurate  measure.  Pro- 
fessor Falkner  shows  that  our  customary  calculations  distort  the  pro- 
portions of  crime  to  be  attributed  to  the  males  in  the  community,  to 
the  colored  race,  and  to  foreigners ;  while  they  give  a  very  false  view 
of  the  relative  frequency  of  different  classes  of  crimes.  Homicide, 
burglary,  etc.,  appear  to  be  much  more  prevalent  than  they  really  are. 

ValueSy  Positive  and  Relative.     By  Prof.  W.  O.  L. 

Taylor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.    Paper.    8vo.    40 

pp.     Price  30  cents. 

The  writer  contrasts  in  clever  fashion  the  views  of  older  and  newer 
economists  on  this  much  discussed  topic,  and  depicts  clearly  the  rela- 
tion between  speculation  and  experience. 

The  First  Apportionment  of  Federal  Representatives  in 
the  United  States.  By  Prof.  E.  J.  James  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.     Paper.     8vo.     48  pp.     Price  35  cents. 

Vol.  6.— 63. 
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A  remarkably  clear  treatment  of  difficult  and  important  questions 
relating  to  our  early  constitutional  history,  which  are  generally  too 
little  understood.  The  pusage  of  the  first  apportionment  bill  ^ve 
occasion  to  the  first  real  important  constitutional  debate  under  the 
constitution,  and  called  forth  the  first  presidential  veto.  Washing- 
ton's veto  compelled  a  reconsideration  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
bill  involving  quite  a  different  process  in  the  assignment  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  is^interesting  to  note  that  the  arguments  advanced  bj 
Washington  in  his  veto  message  have  been  practically  repudiated  bj 
succeeding  generations  of  statesmen  and  jurists;  and  that  the  method 
which  he  insisted  upon,  although  accepted  at  the  time,  and  continued 
as  the  basis  of  subsequent  apportionments  for  fifty  years,  was  finally 
rejected  as  being  plainly  unconstitutional  and  unfair. 

Postal  Savings  Banks.    By  E.  T.  Heyn.    Paper.    8vo. 

32  pp.     Price  25  cents. 

Presents  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
postal  savings  bank  system  in  the  United  States. 

A  Neglected  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Comte.     By  W.  H. 

Schoflf.     Paper.     8vo.     24  pp.     Price  25  cents. 

A  candid  examination  of  the  myth  which  makes  the  positivist 
Auguste  Cbmte  the  foremost  of  modem  philosophers  and  the  father 
of  the  science  of  sociology.  Mr.  Schoff  shows  how  the  parts  of 
Gomte*s  work  arose  under  different  sets  of  influences,  and  are  wholly 
unreconcilable.  The  neglected  chapter  of  the  philosopher's  life  was 
the  period  of  his  insanity,  which  the  writer  discreetly  hints  may  fur- 
nish an  explanation  of  the  confusion  which  a  fair-minded  examina- 
tion of  his  work  as  a  whole,  despite  its  brilliancy  at  times,  cannot  fail 
to  reveal. 

Relation  of  Sociology  to  Psychology,  By  Professor  S. 
N.  Patten.     Paper.     8vo.     32  pp.     Price  25  cents. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  neither  biology  nor  psychology,  nor 
in  fact  any  special  science,  can  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  the  super- 
structure of  sociology,  which  must  rest  on  foundations  peculiar  to 
itself. 

Religion:— 

The  Prophets  of  Israel.  By  Professor  C.  H.  Cornill  of 
the  University  of  Konigsberg.  Translated  by  S.  P.  Cork- 
ran.  Paper.  194  pp.  Indexed.  Chicago:  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.     Price  25c. 

Contains  a  series  of  popular  sketches  from  Old  Testament  his- 
tory ^  based  on  the  rigorous  historical  mode  of  view  which  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  Old  Testament  research.  The  author  is  an 
orthodox  Christian,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  of 
the  religious  evolution  of  the  Israelitic  and  Christian  faiths. 

History:— 

Ancient  India.  Its  Language  and  Religions.  By  Pro- 
fessor II.  Oldenberg.  Paper.  liO  pp.  Indexed.  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.     Price  25  cents. 

This  little  work  forms  a  very  valuable  number  of  the  Religion  of 
Science  library,  presenting  in  interesting,  concise,  and  readable  style 
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much  information  of  value  to  literary  and  theological  students  on 
the  study  of  Sanskrit,  the  religion  of  the  Veda,  and  Buddhism. 

Dr.  Jameson's  Raiders  vs.  The  Johannesburg  Reformers, 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  author  of  The  Princess  Aline, 
etc.  Illustrated.  56  pp.  12mo.  Paper  50  cents.  New 
York:   Robert  Howard  Russell. 

An  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers  has  enahled 
the  writer  to  give  an  account  of  the  raid  from  descriptions  given  him 
by  the  men  who  made  it.  The  result  is  therefore  that  in  this  bro- 
chure we  have  an  accurate  story  of  the  famous  dash  into  the  Trans- 
vaal, beginning  with  Jameson's  address  to  the  troopers,  and  detailing 
every  incident  of  the  raid  up  to  the  surrender. 

Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  From 
their  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  By  George  Ticlcnor  Curtis.  In  2  vols.  Vol. 
2.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Clayton.  Wjth  a  portrait.  780  pp. 
Indexed.     8vo.     $3.00.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  treated  of  the  origin,  formation,  and  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. The  author's  aim  in  the  second  volume  was  to  carry  the 
history  to  the  close  of  the  CMvil  War,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
changes  which  have  followed  it;  but  he  died  without  fully  complet- 
ing the  task.  Thirteen  chapters  were  drafted  (now  presented  by  the 
editor),  the  last  of  which  deals  with  the  presidential  election  of  1876 
and  the  Electoral  Commission.  Among  the  topics  specially  discussed 
are  the  history  of  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  constitution; 
right  of  secession;  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States;  legislation  re- 
lating to  a  national  bank;  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  parts 
of  Mexico;  admission  of  Texas;  Missouri  Compromise  and  its  repeal; 
Dred  Scott  case;  and  reconstruction  legislation. 

The  Story  of  Canada,  By  J.  6.  Bourinot,  C.  M.  G., 
LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  clerk  of  the  Canadian  house  of  com- 
mons, author  of  several  works  on  the  constitution  and  his- 
tory of  Canada.  Illustrated.  The  Story  of  the  Nations. 
463  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Cloth  *1.50;  Half  Mor.  $1.75. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author  is  a  gentleman  of  official  eminence  and  distinguished 
scholarship,  and  the  present  work  is  worthy  of  his  pen.  As  a  descrip- 
tion it  is  comprehensive,  as  a  history  it  is  brought  down  to  dat^,  as  a 
political  statement  it  is  intelligent,  statesmanlike,  and  optimistic;  and 
the  picture  it  presents,  all  told,  of  the  great  dominion,  is  one  well  fitted 
to  impress^the  mind  of  the  American  reader  with  a  new  sense  of  the 
immensity  of  the  continent,  the  variety  of  its  resources,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  that  will  confront  a  later  generation. 

Biograpliy:— 

Queen  Victoria;  Her  Life  and  Reign,  A  Study  of 
British  Monarchical  Institutions  and  the  Queen's  Personal 
Career,  Foreign  Policy,  and  Imperial  Influence.  By  J. 
Castell  Hopkins.   Quarto.    500  pp.    Fifty-six  illustrations. 
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Cloth.     Price  $3.00.     Toronto,  Ont. :    The  Bradley-Gar- 
retson  Company. 

In  view  of  the  approachiDg  sixtieth  annivereaiy  of  Qaeen  Vie- 
toria's  accession  to  the  British  throne,  this  work  has  special  interest. 
In  range  and  scope  it  is  the  equal  of  any  of  the  many  lives  which 
have  been  published,  of  the  gracious  sovereign  of  the  British  empire. 
It  is  to  her  personal  influence  in  very  large  degree  that  the  vast 
strides  in  Christian  civilization  made  during  ner  reign  have  been  due. 
It  is  the  author's  avowed  purpose  to  treat  at  the  same  time  the 
domestic  details  of  her  majesty's  life,  the  historic  environment  of  her 
career,  and  the  imperial  Influence  of  her  personality  and  work.  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  at  once  thoroughly  loyal  to  Canada  and  to  the  empire,  and 
to  those  principles  of  popular  liberty,  which,  during  the  queen's 
reign, '* have  broadened  down  from  precedent  to  precedent."  There 
is  much  of  romance,  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  of  happy  wedded 
life,  of  long  and  lonely  widowhood,  in  this  life;  much  of  marvelloos 
growth  of  the  empire,  development  of  its  resources,  and  of  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  industrial  progress  of  humanity.  A  graoeful 
introduction  to  the  work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin, 
formerly  governor-general  of  Canada. 

The  True  Oeorge  Washington,  By  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  author  of  The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling,  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 319  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  t2.00.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Mr.  Ford's  pen  picture  is  "drawn  in  a  large  measure  from 
Washington's  own  writings  and  from  those  of  his  contemporaries,  de- 
scribing Washington  in  the  various  aspects  of  his  public  and  private 
life  and  personality.  The  result  is  exceedingly  interestine--,  and, 
while  Mr.  Ford  does  not  present  a  great  deal  that  is  absolutely  new, 
his  use  of  the  material  is  original,  and  some  of  the  chapters  are  really 
illuminating." 

Margaret  Ogilvy,  By  her  son,  J.  M.  Barrie.  With  a 
portrait.      207  pp*.      16mo.     11.25.     New  York:    Chas- 

Scribner^s  Sons. 

**Magaret  Ogilvy  is  the  loving  tribute  paid  by  a  gifted  writer  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother.  Herein  Mr.  Barrie  tells  the  life  story  of 
the  woman  who,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  was  ever  his  best  friend, 
his  kindest  critic,  and  the  source  of  inspiration  from  which  sprang 
every  line  he  has  written." 

William   Henry    Seward,       By    Thornton    Eirkland 

Lothrop.     Araerican  Statesmen  Series.     Edited  by  John 

T.Morse,  Jr.    441pp.    Indexed.    12mo.    11.25.     Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  clear,  impartial,  and  concise  estimate  of  the  character  and 
achievements  of  the  great  secretary  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 

Education:— 

Hoio  to  Listen  to  Music.  Hints  and  Suggestions  to  Un- 
taught Lovers  of  the  Art.  By  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel. 
8vo.  14  pp.  361.  11.25.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
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The  book  "takes  the  uninitiated  auditor,  rich  in  the  possession 
of  a  'musical  temperament,'  dowered  with  emotional  sensitiveness, 
but  uninstructed  in  the  many  laws  of  the  art  he  loves,  and  persua- 
sively makes  those  laws  part  of  his  nature,  renders  it  impossible  for 
him  ever  to  hear  music  a^ain  without  an  instinctive  consciousness  of 
the  reasons  which  all  music  has  for  being.  Mr.  Krehbiel  recognizes 
in  music  the  expression  of  things  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  other 
form  of  art  to  express,  for  human  speech  to  articulate;  but  he  wisely 
leaves  to  the  metaphysicians  all  the  subtleties  which  may  be  evolved 
from  this  starting  point,  and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he 
states  that  '  a  tone  becomes  musical  material  only  by  association  with 
another  tone.'  This  carries  us  straight  to  the  systematic  study  of  an 
art  which,  quite  as  much  as  mathematics,  is  an  art  of  system,  of 
co-ordination ;  and  he  shows  with  refreshing  lucidity  how  the  most 
emotional  of  music  is  nevertheless  governed  by  an  inexorable  law  of 
relativity  or  design." 

Poetry:— 

A  Cldld'  World.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  With  a 
frontispiece.  209  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
The  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

The  author  "essays  no  high  flights  of  fancy  nor  stately  periods ; 
but  his  words  have  an  originality  and  simplicity  which  have  a  .charm 
to  the  many  who  love  to  read  of  the  life  of  the  common  people,  for  he 
has  a  sound  appreciation  of  tbe  poetic  side  of  every-day  life.'*  In  the 
present  book,  although  he  puts  much  in  the  mouths  of  children,  his 
work  does  not  differ  greatly  in  character  from  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

The  Lover's  Tear-Book  of  Poetry.  A  Collection  of 
Love  Poems  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  The  Other  Life. 
By  Horace  Parker  Chandler.  Two  volumes.  Cloth.  Gilt 
top.  White  backs.  Vol.  I.,  January  to  June,  246  pp.; 
Vol.  II.,  July  to  December,  275  pp.  Indexes  to  first 
lines  and  titles,  and  list  of  authors.  Price  $2.50.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.:    Roberts  Bros. 

A  most  admirable  selection  of  choice  gems  of  our  literature,  bear^ 
ing  upon  the  problems  of  human  sorrow,  death,  and  immortality.  The 
present  work  is  the  third  of  a  series,  of  which  the  first  touches  upon 
the  poetry  of  love  prior  to  marriage,  and  the  second  of  married  life 
and  child  life.  The  third  series  is  rather  for  those  ''old  lovers" 
whose  hearts  and  whose  homes  have  suffered  the  burden  of  affliction 
and  bereavement. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Description:— 

The  Yankees  of  the  East.     Sketches  of  Modern  Japan. 

By  William  Eleroy  Curtis.     In  two  volumes.     Illustrated. 

328-644  pp.    Indexed.    12rao.    $4.00.    New  York:    Stone 

&  Kimball. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  accounts  of  the  sunrise  land,  relating 
observations  spread  over  a  great  variety  of  topics,  judiciously  chosen 
and  happily  expressed. 

Madagascar  Before  the  Conquest.  The  Island,  the  Con  n- 
try,  and  the  People.     With  Chapters  on  Travel  and  Topo- 
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graphy,  Folk-Lore,  Strange  Customs  and  Superstitions, 
the  Animal  Life  of  the  island,  and  Mission  Work  and 
Progress  among  the  Inhabitants.  By  the  Kev.  James 
Sibree,  F.  R.  G.  S.  With  maps  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions from  photographs.  382  pp.  8vo.  $4.00.  New 
York:    Macmillan  &  Co. 

There  is  scarcely  an  aspect  of  Malagasy  life  which  is  not  dls- 
ruRsed  in  the  pages  of  this  work ;  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
srenery,  the  folk-lore  and  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  mach 
that  is  carious  in  their  customs,  are  handled  with  intimate  knowl- 
edge in  a  hook  which  is  the  outcome  of  more  than  thirty  years' 
acquaintance  with  the  island.  .Mr.  Sibree  gives,  moreover,  a  detailed 
account  of  the  fauna  and  iiora  of  Madagascar.  The  book  contains 
many  illustrations  and  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  map  of  the 
island. 

Fiction:— 

Ariie.     Story  of  the  Streets  and  Town.     By  George 

Ade.     Pictures  by  John  T.  McCutcheon.     193  pp.  16mo. 

$1.25.     Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

"Artie  "  is  a  typical  young  man  of  the  streets.  He  is  a  master 
of  irony.  He  tells  his  experiences  in  the  pool-room,  at  the  poker 
game,  and  in  the  front  parlor  courting  Mamie,  in  his  own  picturesque 
language. 

Quo  Vadis.     A  narrative   of   the  time  of  Nero.     By 

Ilenryk  Sienkiewicz,  author  of  With  Fire  and  Swords  etc. 

Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.     541  pp. 

Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  $2.00.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  remarkable  romance  dealing  with  history  and  religion,  with 
the  customs  of  lioine  in  the  days  of  Nero,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the 
early  Christians.  The  strange  excesses  of  the  emperor,  the  character 
of  Petronius  Arbiter,  the  feats  in  Nero's  palace,  the  burning  of  Rome, 
the  scenes  in  the  arena,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Christians,  are  all 
portrayed  with  vividness  and  power. 

Taqififiara.     By  F.Marion  Crawford, author  of  Sara- 

cincsca,  etc.    In  two  volumes.    309,  317  pp.    16mo.    *2.00. 

New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

In  the  first  volume  the  scene  is  laid  in  modem  Naples,  where 
there  is  enacted  a  drama  as  dark  and  terrible  as  some  legend  of  the 
Medici  or  the  Borgias.  In  the  second  volume  the  theme  descends  from 
the  tragic  and  is  woven  into  a  tender  and  pathetic  love  tale.  Taquisara 
is  a  Sicilian  of  noble  birth,  a  brave,  honorable  man,  unselfishly  de- 
voted to  his  friend  Gianluca  della  Spina,  who  hopelessly  loves  the 
Princess  Veronica.  Taquisara  endeavors  to  win  the  Princess  for  his 
friend,  and  grows  to  love  her  himself.  The  story  opens  in  Naples, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  poison  Veronica  by  relatives  who 
had  stolen  part  of  her  fortune.  The  scene  is  afterward  transferred 
to  the  country,  to  a  mediaeval  fortress  belonging  to  the  princess'  estate. 

Sir  George  Tressadi/.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  an- 
ther of  Marcella,  Robert  Elsmsre,  etc.  2  Vols.  307,  352 
pp.  12mo.     12,00.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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A  novel  of  politics  and  society,  apon  which  English  and  Amer- 
ican critics  are  sharply  divided  in  opinion.  In  some  respects  it  is  a 
sequel  to  Marcella,  for  its  central  figure  is  oertainlj  Marcella,  now 
the  wife  of  Lord  Maxwell.  Politics,  social  questions,  speculative 
philanthropy  are  introduced,  but  not  so  noticeably  as  in  the  novel- 
ist's earlier  works.  Another  feature  is  that  there  is  more  femininity 
and  less  humanitarian  ism  in  this  book  than  in  any  one  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Again  we  meet  our  old  friend  Betty,  who  is  nowthe  wife  of 
Sir  Francis  Leven.  We  have  Letty,  "with  the  curious,  hard  little 
face,  under  the  outer  softness  of  line  and  hue,"  a  shallow  little  con- 
ventional woman,  who  gets  herself  married  to  Tressady,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  his  friends.  Sir  George  Tressady  is  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, a  prominent  man  in  a  new  party  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Fontenoy,  politically  opposed  to  Lord  Maxwell.  In  private  life  the 
Tressadys  and  Maxwells  are  much  together,  and  in  the  end  Sir  Qeorge 
and  Marcella  become  such  close  friends  that  Letty  becomes  fiercely 
jealous,  and  even  grave  Lord  Maxwell  is  ruffled,  although  he  adores 
and  venerates  Marcella  and  finds  in  his  married  life  great  happiness. 
Owing  to  his  infatuation  over  Lady  Maxwell,  Sir  Gerrge,  in' a  critical 
division,  votes  against  his  party  in  the  house.  Then  follow  scenes 
between  the  two  wives,  but  in  the  end,  owing  to  Marcella's  nobility 
of  conduct,  Letty  and  George  become  reconcile.  The  reconciliation 
is  in  a  sense  too  late,  for,  before  Letty*s  child  is  bom,  George  is 
killed  in  a  mining  accident.  The  book  is  full  of  realistic  pictures 
which  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  highest  forms  of  literary  art. 

The  Gray  Man.     A  novel.    By  S.  B.  Crockett,  author 

of  TJie  Stichit  Minister,  etc.    406  pp.   Illustrated.    12mo. 

11.50.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

An  historical  novel  full  of  romance  and  adventure.  The  advent- 
ures of  Squire  Launoelot  Kennedy  came  out  of  the  great  feud  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  clan  of  Kennedy  in  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England. 
The  bloody  civil  war  of  the  Scotch  feuds  is  illustrated.  Launcelot 
fights  on  the  side  of  his  chief,  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  and  finally  mar- 
ries the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  and  is  knighted  by  the 
king.  There  is  much  humor  in  the  story,  and  the  love  interest  is  not 
lacking.  The  hero  is  the  means  of  defeating  the  machinations  of  the 
mysterious  ''Gray  Man,"  and  of  bringing  affairs  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  Violet  By  Julia  Magruder,  author  of  Tlie  Prin- 
cess kSonia,  etc.  "V^ith  illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gib- 
son. 210  pp.  12rao.  $1.25.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&Co. 

A  pleasant  story  of  the  so-called  "  society"  life  in  New  York  city, 
admirable  in  plot  and  construction  and  in  the  manner  of  its  telling. 
The  attention  is  chiefly  centred  on  Pembroke  Jerome,  a  wealthy  wid- 
ower, and  Mrs.  Bertrand,  about  whom  much  mystery  clings,  who  is 
one  of  the  brightest  and  prettiest  of  women.  Louise  Wendell,  who 
becomes  Mrs.  Frank  Dexter,  and  Elinor  Dexter,  who  becomes  Mrs. 
Egerton  King,  are  two  admirable  girls  in  whose  homes  much  of  the 
action  takes  place.  All  mystery  is  cleared  up  at  the  end;  but  so  close 
to  the  final  pages  does  the  reader  get  before  he  sees  the  true  denoue- 
ment that  he  almost  despairs  of  a  fitting  conclusion.     But  it  comes. 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  MacLaren,  author  of  Beside 
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the  Boniiie  Brier  Bush,  etc.    358  pp.    12mo.    Illustrated. 

$1.50.     New  York:  Dodd,  Meade  &  Co. 

This  10  Dr.  Watson^s  '*  first  lonff  novel; "  but  its  merit  lies  not  in 
its  plot,  for  the  central  motive  of  the  story — ^the  love  of  Carmichael, 
a  young  Covenanting  minister,  and  Kate  Carnegie,  a  daughter  of  Jt- 
cobite  ancestors,  modem,  experienced,  aristocratic,  but  impulsive  and 
rich  of  hear^ — has  little  about  it  that  is  striking:  it  forms  only  the 
thread  upon  which  the  writer  hangs  curiously  carved  beads  of  Drum- 
tochty  character  and  some  dainty  bits  of  description.  We  hear  again 
sounded  with  equal  skill  those  appealing  chords  of  humor  and  ten- 
derness which  in  Bende  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  gave  Ian  MacLaren 
an  immediate  and  distinctive  place  among  the  best  writers  of  the  day. 

Miscellaneous:— 

Stephenson's  Practical  Test.  An  illustrated  practical 
test,  examination,  and  ready  reference  book  for  stationary, 
locomotive,  and  marine  engineers,  firemen,  electricians, 
and  machinists,  to  procure  steam  engineer's  license.  By 
Otto  Stephenson.  Cloth.  128  pp.  Illustrated.  Indexed. 
Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee.     Price  tl.OO. 

This  valuable  little  handbook  is  based  on  twenty-five  years*  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  management  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps, 
dynamos,  and  general  machine-shop  practice;  and  will  prove  a  great 
time-saver  for  young  mechanics  and  engineers.  It  is  written  espe* 
daily  for  those  who  wish  to  procure  government,  state,  or  city 
licenses  as  engineers.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  working  chart  for  set- 
ting out  the  forms  of  gear  teeth  so  that  any  two  wheels  of  a  set  may 
work  together. 
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American:— 

Abbey,  Hbnrt  E.,  theatrical  manager;  bom  in  Akron,  O.,  June 
27,  1846;  died  in  New  York  city  October  17.  His  first  occupation 
was  as  a  clerk  Id  his  father's  jewelry  store;  in  1878  he  succeeded  to 
the  business.  His  first  theatrical  experience  was  as  manager  of  the 
Akron  theatre  in  1869.  His  association  with  John  B.  Schoeffel  began 
in  1876,  in  connection  with  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
but  later  tliey  secured  the  Park  theatre,  New  York,  then  Booth*s 
theatre,  and  the  Park  theatre,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Mme.  Adelina 
Patti  appeared  at  the  Academy  under  Mr.  Abbey's  management;  and 
on  November  28,  1881 ,  the  Metropolitan  Casino  was  opened  by  the 
Abbey  Comic  Opera  Company.  It  was  also  at  about  this  time  that  Mr. 
Abbey  became  the  manager  of  the  Grand  opera  house,  in  New  York, 
and  the  Park  theatre  in  Boston. 

It  was  at  Booth's  theatre,  on  November  8,  1880,  that  Mr.  Abbey 
first  introduced  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  the  American  public,  in  Adrienne 
LeMutreur.  From  that  time  the  direction  in  this  country  of  import- 
ant foreign  attractions  was  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Abbey  and  his  partners.  Besides  Mme.  Bernhardt,  they  managed 
Henry  Irving,  Mme.  Patti,  Mme.  Gerster,  Josef  Hofman,  the  child 
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pianist;  Sarasati,  D' Albert,  M.  Coquelin,   Mme.  Jane  Hading,   M. 
Mounet-SuUy,  and  others. 

The  Metropolitan  opera  house  was  opened  Octol^r  22, 1883,  being 
managed  daring  its  first  season  by  Abbey  and  Schoeffel,  with  Maarice 
Gran  as  business  manager.  Mr.  Grau  was  later  admitted  as  a  part- 
ner; and  under  their  management  at  different  times  the  Metropolitan 
opera  house  became  a  recognized  centre  of  educative  influence  for  the 
development  of  a  taste  for  the  higher  phases  of  operatic  and  dramatic 
art  in  America.  It  was  burned  on  August  27,  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  816), 
but  was  restored  the  following  year  (Vol.  8.  pp.  177,  863).  During 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  the  firm  managed  the  spectacle,  Amer- 
ica. Abbey's  theatre,  at  Broadway  and  88th  street.  New  York  city, 
was  built  in  1893,  and  opened  in  the  autumn  by  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry  in  Becket.  The  failure  and  reorganization  of  the  firm  of 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  &  Grau  in  May  last,  have  already  been  noted  in 
this  volume  (p.  471).  Mr.  Abbey  in  1876  married  Kate  Kingsley  of 
Northampton,  Mass. ,  who  died  in  1883.  In  1886  he  married  Florence 
Gerard,  an  actress;  but  the  wife  was  successful  in  a  sdit  for  separation 
brought  early  in  the  present  year. 

Beal,  General  George  L.;  bom  in  Norway,  Me.,  May  21, 
1825;  died  there  Dec.  11.  During  the  Civil  War,  his  regiment  cov- 
ered the  famous  retreat  of  General  Banks  from  Winchester  to  Will- 
iamsport,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Antietam.  He  afterwards 
participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Red  River  and  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  campaign  in  1864.  At  the  battle  of  Sabine  Crossroads, 
Ija.,  he  rendered  gallant  service,  and  won  his  general's  stars. 
His  brigade  was  the  first  to  advance  and  break  the  enemy's  lines 
at  Cedar  Creek  after  Sheridan's  ride  from  Winchester.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  republican  national  convention  which  nominated 
(General  Grant  for  president  in  1868,  and  was  elector  at-large  on 
the  republican  ticket  that  year.  He  was  the  first  department  com- 
mander of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Maine.  From  1880  to  1885  he  was  adju- 
tant-general of  Maine,  and  was  state  treasurer  from  1888  to  1894. 

Berg  IN,  Dr.  Darby,  conservative  M.  P.  for  Cornwall  and  Stor- 
mont,  Ont.;  bom  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Sep.  7,  1826;  died  Oct.  22  from 
paralysis  resulting  from  the  shock  of  a  fall  down  stairs  on  September 
18.  He  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  and  McGill 
University,  Montreal.  He  organized  a  medical  department  during 
the  Northwest  rebellion  of  1885,  receiving  the  rank  of  surgeon -gen- 
eral. His  parliamentary  life  began  with  his  election  as  M.  P.  for 
Cornwall  in  1872;  was  defeated  in  1874;  reelected  in  1878.  In  1882 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  new  constituency  of  Cornwall  and 
Stormont  in  the  commons,  and  was  re-elected  in  1887,  1891,  and  1896. 
In  the  house  his  chief  efforts  were  in  the  line  of  factory  legislation. 
He  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Ontario  &  Pacific  railway. 

Blaisdbll,  J.  J.,-  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in 
Beloit  College,  Wisconsin;  died  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Oct.  10. 

Bowbn,  Sayles  Jenkb,  ex-mayor  of  Washington,  D.  C;  bom  in 
Cayuffa  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1813;  died  in  Washington  Dec.  16.  In 
1845  ue  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  treasury  department,  but  was  re- 
moved for  having  aided  in  distributing  literature  favoring  the  ' '  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  "  of  1847.  As  a  prosecutor  of  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment he  had  relations  with  many  influential  men  of  the  South,  but 
always  remained  loyal  to  the  Union.  In  1861  Mr.  Lincoln  made  him 
commissioner  of  police  for  the  District  of  Columbia.      The  same 
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year  Ue  was  made  disbursing  officer  for  the  United  States  senate. 

and  in    1862  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue    for  ilie 

,  District  of  Columbia,  which  olfico  he  held  until  he  was  appointed 

rtmaster  of  Washington  in  1868.  In  1868  he  was  elected  major. 
Mras  he  who  first  suggested  public  schools  for  the  colored  chil- 
dren of  Washington,  and  he  drew  the  bills  later  enacted  into  law. 
He  was  also  the  first  executive  officer  of  the  district  who  bestowed 
offices  of  trust  and  honor  on  colored  men. 

Cameron,  Hector,  Q.  C,  president  of  the  Coburg,  Northum- 
berland k  Pacific  railway,  formerly  M.  P.;  died  in  Coburg,  Ont.,  >* 
2,  aged  64. 

(•ATLiN,  George  L.,  ex-United  States  consul  to  Zurich;  bom  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y..  Feb.  18.  1840;  died  Dec.  14.  Was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1860;  served  through  the  war;  and  then  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.  He  held  office  as  con- 
sul at  La  Rochelle  and  Limoges,  France;  Stuttgart,  Bavaria;  and 
lastly  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  His  book  entitled  BietigMm  first  drew 
attention  of  the 'German  government  to  the  strategic  value  of  the 
place  of  that  name.  Another  work.  The  PregiderUial  Campaign  of 
1896t  written  in  1888,  contained  some  remarkable  predictions. 

Crawford.  Rev.  Dr.  Morris  D*C.,  Methodist  Episcopal  di- 
vine; bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1819;  died  in  New  York  city 
Nov  24.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  was 
at  different  times  presiding  elder  of  the  districts  of  New  York,  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  New  burg.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Crawford  was 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Church  Extension  and  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society,  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  York  Deaconesses'  Home  and  Training  School, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  conference,  presi- 
dent of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  Drew  Ladies'  Seminary. 

Crisp,  Hon.  Charles  Frederick,  ex -speaker  of  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives;  bom  in  Sheffield,  Eng.,  Jan.,  9,  1845; 
died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  23.  For  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Crisp,  see  Volume  3,  page  500.  Mr.  Crisp  was  re-elected  to  the  54th 
congress  in  1894,  but  gave  way  as  speaker  to  Thomas  B.  Reed  of 
Maine,  and  became  leader  of  tlie  democratic  minority  on  the  floor  of 
the  house.  He  was  a  pronounced  advocate  of  a  low  tariff  and  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  democratic 
candidate  for  the  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  to  be  vacated  by 
Senator  Gordon  in  1897.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Crisp  appears  on  page  40 
of  Volume  4. 

Delano,  Columbus,  ex-secretary  of  the  interior;  bora  at  Shore- 
ham,  Vt.,  in  1809;  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  0.,Oct.  23.  Was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  for  a  time  held  office  as  prosecuting  attorney. 
Was  elected  to  the  29th  congress  as  a  whig.  About  1848  he  removed 
to  New  York  city  and  became  partner  in  a  banking  firm;  in  1856 
returned  to  Ohio  to  engage  in  agriculture;  in  1860  was  a  delegate  to 
the  republican  national  convention;  and  in  1861  commissary- general 
of  Ohio;  in  1863  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature.  Was  elected 
to  the  39th  congress  as  a  republican,  being  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee on  claims;  also  served  on  the  foreign  affairs  committee  in  the 
40th  congress.  In  Mar.,  1869,  President  Grant  appointed  himoommis- 
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sioner  of  internal  revenue;  and  in  Nov.,  1870,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior.    He  retired  from  the  post  in  Oct.,  1875. 

Fabre,  Mgr.  Edouard  Charles,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Montreal,  Que. ;  bom  in  Montreal  Feb.  28, 1827;  died  there  Dec.  30. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  St.  Hjacinthe,  and  in  France, 
where  he  assumed  the  cassock.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1850,  and 
in  May,  1876,  succeeded  Bishop  Bonrget  as  bisbop  of  Montreal.  In 
1886,  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Mgr.  Taschereau  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  Mgr.  Fabre  was  made  archbishop  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Montreal.  During  the  whole  of  his  career 
he  strove  to  promote  harmony  and  goodwill  among  all  classes  and 
creeds.  After  many  years  of  ditSculties  he  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  an  amicable  arrangement  the  university  troubles  in  Mon- 
treal, and  tho  erection  of  a  quasi- independent  university  attached  to 
Laval  of  Quebec.  At  many  critical  periods  in  the  city's  history  he 
stood  up  for  its  best  interest,  notably  at  the  time  of  the  Northwest  re- 
bellion of  1885  and  in  the  smallpox  epidemic.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  temperance. 

Fellows,  Coix)nel  John  R.,  district  attorney  for  New  York; 
bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1882;  died  in  New  York  city  Dec.  7.  He  was 
educated  by  an  uncle  in  Camden,  Ark.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  that  state  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  vigorously  opposed  seces- 
sion, but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  enlisted  m  the  rebel  army.  He 
fought  in  Virginia  in  1861,  and  in  1862  under  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
Miss.  He  attained  a  colonelcy,  and  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Beale  of  the  department  of  East  Mississippi.  He  later  was  as- 
sistant iuspector-£;eneral  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  and,  after  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  July  4, 1863,  negotiated  for  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson. 
As  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  detained  on  Johnson's  island  in  Lake 
Erie  until  early  in  1865.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Arkansas; 
in  1866  became  a  state  senator;  and  in  1868  was  a  delegate  to  the 
democratic  national  convention  in  New  York,  later  removing  to  that 
city,  becoming  assistant  district  attorney.  Was  district  attorney 
18B7-90,  opposed  to  Tammany;  in  1890  entered  congress.  Was  re- 
elected to  congress  in  1892,  but  resigned  in  1893,  and  again  became 
district  attorney,  this  time  as  a  Tammany  candidate.  Charges  of 
neglect  of  duty  preferred  by  a  committe  of  Good  Government  club 
men  during  the  upheaval  of  1894,  were  dismissed  after  investigation, 
by  Governor  Flower.  Colonel  Fellows  was  a  Tammany  delegate  to 
the  CHiicago  convention  of  1896,  and  opposed  the  adoption  of  a  free- 
silver  plank.  He  "  bolted  "  the  Chicago  platform  and  ticket,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  national  democratic  convention  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
For  portrait  of  Col.  Fellows,  see  Volume  4,  page  841. 

Ferris,  George  W.  G.,  inventor  and  builder  of  the  famous 
Ferris  Wheel  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1898;  bom  at  Galesburg,  III.; 
died  at  Pittsburg,  Penn. ,  Nov.  22.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  Ferris  Wheel  was  constructed 
in  Pittsburg,  and  put  up  under  the  inventor's  supervision.  Its 
capacity  was  1,440  passengers,  and  it  brought  Mr.  Ferris  a  fortune. 
After  the  Fair  was  over,  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  wheel. 

Ferry,  Thomas  W.,  ex-United  States  senator;  bora  in  Mackinac, 
Mich.,  June  1, 1827;  died  in  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Oct.  14.  He  served 
in  the  state  legislature  from  1850  to  1856,  and  in  1865  was  elected  to 
congress,  serving  until  1871,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate.    He  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee  of  the  senate 
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that  framed  the  resumption  act  of  Jan.  14, 1875,  and  in  that  jear  he 
was  chosen  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate.  On  the  death  of 
Vice-President  Wilson,  he  beoime  acting  vice-president,  serving  in 
that  capacity  until  March  4, 1877.  While  acting  as  vice-president  he 
delivered  the  address  and  presided  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  on  July  4,  1876.  He  also  presided  at  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  Secretary  Belknap  and  over  the  sixteen  joint 
meetings  of  the  congress  during  the  electoral  count  of  1876-7.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  senate  in  1877,  and  was  a  candidate  for  re-election 
in  1883,  but  was  defeated  by  Thomas  W.  Palmer  after  a  bitter  struggle. 

Foster,  John  Y.,  for  twenty -five  years  secretary  of  the  republi- 
can state  committee  of  New  Jersey;  lx>m  in  Clinton,  N.  J.,  June  19, 
1831 :  died  in  Newark  Nov.  18.  He  attained  distinction  as  a  jour- 
nalist, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  for  years  connected  with 
the  Frank  Leslie  publications. 

FuLLEK,  Levi  E.  .  ex -governor  of  Vermont:  bom  in  Westmore- 
land, N.  H.,  Feb.  24,  1841;  died  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Oct.  10.  He  was 
for  over  twenty  years  vice-president  of  the  organ- building  firm  of 
Estey  &  Company.  He  declined  an  appointment  offered  by  President 
Grant  in  1873,  as  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition.  He  organ- 
ized the  Fuller  Light  Battery  of  the  Vermont  national  guard,  attaining 
the  brevet  rank  of  colonel  in  1887.  After  service  in  Uie  state  senate, 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  as  a  republican  in  1886,  and  in 
1892  was  chosen  governor. 

Gamble.  William  M.,  commander.  United  States  navy,  retired; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Mar.  22, 1825;  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Oct.  19.  Was  graduated  at  Annapolis  in  1842,  and  won  distinction  in 
the  Civil  War  as  executive  officer  of  the  New  Irormdeg  during  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  (S.  C.)  harbor,  and  later  as  lieutenant-com- 
mander of  the  monitor  Osage  of  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet.  He  was  re- 
tired in  1867. 

OiBSON,  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.,  Protestant  Episcopal  divine;  died 
in  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  Nov.  23,  aged  seventy-four.  For  years  he  was  editor 
ot  The  Gospel  Meesenger  and  Tlie  Church  Eeleetie;  for  twenty- five 
years  he  was  chaplain  of  the  state  hospital  in  Utica:  from  1870  to 
1872  he  was  trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary;  and  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  general  conventions  of  1886  and  1889. 

Gould,  Professor  Benjamin  Afthorp,  astronomer;  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sep.  27,  1824;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  taught 
for  a  year  as  master  of  Koxbury  Latin  School,  when  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope to  study.  On  his  return  he  was  emploved  to  determine  astro- 
nomically the  various  geodetic  stations  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey.  He  was  among  the  first  to  use  electricity  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  differences  of  longitude  and  recording  by  telegraph 
the  exchange  of  signals  and  stellar  observations.  Hardly  was  the 
transatlantic  cable  laid  before  Dr.  Gould  started  for  Valentia,  Ire- 
land, and  there  established  the  station  from  which  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Europe  and  America  was  determined,  and  con- 
nected the  two  continents  by  the  most  precise  observations.  Dr. 
Gould  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  of  American  astronomy. 
The  first  astronomical  journal  ever  published  in  the  United  States 
was  founded  and  published  at  his  expense.  Between  1855  and  1858 
he  organized  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  and  it  was 
there  that  the  normal  clock,  protected  from  atmospheric  variations 
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and  furnished  with  barometric  compensation,  was  first  used.  In  his 
new  meridian  circle  also,  Dr.  Gould  introduced  many  improvements 
of  construction,  which  are  to-daj  in  use  in  all  the  obserratories;  and 
it  was  his  clock  which  gave  the  time  signals  to  New  York. 

He  founded  the  Coraova  Observatory  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  network  of  meteorological  stations  which  extends  from  th") 
tropics  to  Terra  del  Fueeo  on  the  one  side  of  South  America,  and 
on  the  other  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  was  established  by  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  bodies. 

Hall,  Horatio,  a  high  authority  on  Indian  languages;  bom  in 
Newport,  N.  H..  in  1817;  died  in  Clinton,  Ont.,  Dec.  29. 

Hatch,  William  Hbnry,  ex-congressman  from  Missouri;  born 
in  Scott  CO.,  Ky.,  Sep.  11,  1838;  died  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Dec.  28.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  war;  was  elected  to  the 
41st.  47th,  48th,  49th,  50th,  51st,  and  53d  congresses,  serving  all  this 
time  on  the  committee  on  agriculture.  He  was  the  author  of  a  bill 
advocating  purer  food  and  was  prominent  in  the  debates  on  the  anti- 
option  bill  (Vol.  4,  p.  346).  His  portrait  appears  on  page  757  of  Vol- 
ume 4. 

Herrmann,  Alexander,  magician;  bom  in  Paris,  France,  in 
1844;  died  suddenly  in  a  train  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &,  Pittsburg 
railway,  Dec.  17.  His  first  public  appearance  was  in  his  ninth  year, 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  at  a  performance  given  by  an  elder  brother, 
also  a  magician.  After  travelling  with  his  brother  for  six  years,  he 
studied  for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  Came  to  America  in 
1861.  His  career  here  followed  close  upon  the  death  of  the  magician 
Heller.  He  travelled  in  America,  England,  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Siberia,  South  America,  India,  and  Australasia. 

Hoffman,  Charles  W.,  LL.D.,  for  twenty-six  years  librarian 
of  the  United  States  supreme  couK;  died  at  his  home  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  Dec.  27,  aged  67. 

HoRR,  Roswell  G.,  ex -congressman  and  journalist;  bom  in 
Waitsfield,  Vt.,  Nov.  26,  1830;  died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18. 
He  spent  his  youth  in  Ohio;  taught  school;  and  was  graduated  at 
Antioch  College  in  1857.  Was  a  republican  from  the  birth  of  the 
party;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1866;  engaged  in  mining  in  Missouri; 
and  in  1872  began  to  practice  law  in  East  Saginaw,  Mich.  For  years 
he  had  been  a  prominent  campaign  speaker;  and  he  was  elected  to 
congress  from  the  8th  Michigan  district  in  1878,  and  re-elected  in 
1880  and  1882.  He  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  7W- 
bune  about  1891.  writing  mainly  on  tariff  and  currency  questions. 
He  undermined  his  strength  by  stumping  during  the  campaign  of 
1896.  His  debate  on  the  silver  question  with  Senator  Stewart  of 
Nevada  in  Febraary  1893,  and  with  W.  H.  Harvey,  author  of  Cain's 
Financial  School,  in  July,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  569),  were  memorable  inci- 
dents in  his  career. 

Lodbman,  a.  Ernest,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  ag- 
ricultural experimental  station  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
died  from  a  self-inflicted  bullet  wound  on  the  night  of  Dec.  1,  at 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  30. 

McCuiJiAOH,  Joseph  B.,  editor  of  the  St.  I^ouis  (Mo.)  Olobe- 
Democrat ;  bom  in' Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Nov.,  1842;  committed  sui- 
cide during  the  night  of  Dec.  30.  He  worked  his  way  on  board  ship 
to  America  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  for  two  years  wari  a  printer  in 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Freejuan's  Journal.  In  1855  he  became 
reporter  for  the  Christian  Advocate  of  St.  Ijouis,  Mo.,  but  after  four 
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years  joined  the  Mis9(nir%  Democrat.  Daring  the  war  he  was  oor- 
respondent  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Cammercialy  of  which  paper  he 
became  editor  in  1868.  He  was  editor  of  the  Chicago  (111.)  Repvbli- 
cnn  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  losing  heavily  bj  that  dis- 
aster. Going  to  1st.  Louis,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Time*,  and  later 
became  editor  of  the  Democrat.  On  the  consolidation  of  this  paper 
with  the  Globe,  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  united  journals.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion 
brought  on  by  overwork  during  the  campaign  of  1896. 

Martin,  Professor  Newell,  formerly  occupant  of  the  chair  of 
physiology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  in 
Barley.  Yorkshire,  Eng..  Oct.  27. 

MoTT.  Professor  Henry  A.,  chemist;  bom  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  in  1852 ;  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  8.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  in  1873.  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  the  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  official  chemist  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society.  He  was 
employed  at  one  time  by  the  United  States  government  to  examine 
the  food  products  purchased  by  the  Indian  department.  Among  his 
published  works  are  The  Air  We  Breatlie  and  Ventilation;  Was  Man 
Created f  TJie  Chemuft*8  Manual;  Matter,  Force,  and  Energy;  and 
YacMs  and  Yachtttuhen  of  America. 

Parker,  Henry  E.,  professor  emeritus  of  Latin  at  Dartmouth 
College;  born  in  Keene,  N.  H..  Apr.  17, 1821 ;  died  In  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  7.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1841 ;  from  1857  to  1869 
was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  except  while  serving  as 
chaplain  to  a  New  Hampshire  regiment  in  the  field.  His  work  of 
instruction  at  Dartmouth  covered  thirty -one  years,  ending  in  1890 
owing  to  his  feeble  health. 

Parker,  Isaac  C,  for  over  twenty  years  judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  western  division  of  Arkansas;  bom  in 
Belmont  co.,  O.,  Oct.  15,  1838;  died  at  his  home  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
Nov.  17.  His  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  statutes  did  much  to  rid 
the  Indian  Territory  of  lawlessness  and  crime.  He  passed  death  sen- 
tence on  151  and  sent  over  8,000  criminals  to  the  penitentiary.  For 
a  time  he  lived  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  being  city  attorney,  provost 
marshal  during  the  war,  and  later  state's  attorney,  judge,  and  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  that  district.  He  was  appointed  district  judge 
of  western  Arkansas  in  1875  by  President  Grant. 

Pierce,  Henry  L.,  ex -congressman  from  Massachusetts;  bom  in 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  Aug.  23, 1825;  died  Dec.  17.  In  1860  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  several  times 
re-elected;  in  1872  was  chosen  mayor  of  Boston;  and  in  1873  en- 
tered congress  as  a  republican,  being  re-elected  in  1874;  was  re-elect- 
ed mayor  of  Boston  in  1877.  In  1884  he  favored  Mr.  Cleveland's 
election  as  a  tariff  reformer. 

Rankine,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  rector  of  the  De  Lancey  Divinity 
School;  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  5, 1827;  died  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  16.  Was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1846,  and  later 
became  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  afterward  rector  [of  St.  Paul's  church,  Os- 
wego, N.  Y. ;  president  of  Hobart  College;  and  was  rector  of  the 
divinity  school  at  Geneva  thirty  years. 

Read,  General  John  Meredith,  diplomatist;  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia,  Penn.,  Feb.   21,  1837;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Dec.  27.     He 
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received  his  education  at  a  military  school  and  at  Brown  University. 
Ue  was  graduated  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1859,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Philadelphia, and  afterward  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
was  Sbdjutant -general  of  New  York  1860-6.  He  was  first  United 
States  consul-general  to  Prance  and  Algeria  in  1869-70,  and  1870-2 
acting  consul-general  for  Germany  during  the  Franco-German  war. 
In  November  1873,  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister  resi- 
dent in  Greece.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  secure  the  release 
of  the  American  ship  Aifnenta,  and  to  obtain  from  the  Greek 
government  a  revocation  of  tlie  order  that  prohibited  the  sale  of 
the  Bible  in  Greece.  He  received  the  thanks  of  his  government 
for  his  effectual  protection  of  American  citizens  and  mterests  in 
the  dangerous  crisis  of  1878  in  Greece.  Soon  afterward  congress, 
from  motives  of  economy,  refused  the  appropriation  for  the  legation 
at  Athens;  and  General  Read,  believing  that  the  time  was  too  critical 
to  withdraw  the  mission,  carried  it  on  at  his  individual  expense  until 
his  resignation,  September  23,  1879.  In  1881,  King  George  created 
him  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer.  General 
Read  was  the  author  of  an  Historical  Enquiry  Concerning  Henry 
Hudson. 

RiCH.\RDSON,  William  Adams,  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  court  of  claims;  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1821;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Oct.  19.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  and  subse- 
quently became  judge- advocate  of  Massachusetts.  He  revised  the 
statutes  of  the  state,  and  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  super- 
vise the  annual  publication  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  which  ofilce 
he  continued  to  fill  for  twenty-two  years.  In  1856  he  became  judge 
of  probate,  and  in  1869  was  transferred  to  Washington  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  was  sent  abroad  by  the  government  in 
1871  as  special  financial  agent,  and  negotiated  the  first  contracts  en- 
tered into  in  Europe  for  the  sale  of  United  States  four  per  cent  bonds. 
In  1873  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  resigned  that  office  in 
1874  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  court  of 
claims  tendered  him  by  President  Grant.  In  1885  he  became  chief 
justice.  He  was  the  author  of  Banking  Laws  of  Ma ftmchv setts  and 
Practical  Information  Concerning  the  Debt  of  the  United  States;  and 
he  prepared  and  edited  a  Supplement  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Uie 
United  States  and  a  History  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

RuBLEE,  Horace,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis )  Sen- 
tinel; bom  in  Berkshire,  Vt.,  Aug.  19,  1829;  died  Oct.  19.  His  jour- 
nalistic career  began  in  1852  in  connection  with  the  Madison  Argus; 
later  he  became  editor  of  the  Madison  Journal;  was  state  librarian 
and  chairman  of  the.  republican  state  committee  1859-69;  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  republican  national  convention  of  1868;  and  in  1869-76 
was  minister  to  Switzerland. 

Sarony,  Napoleon,  photographer; bom  in  Quebec,  Que.,  in  1821, 
his  father  being  an  ex-officer  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  his  mother  a 
French  woman;  died  suddenly  during  the  night  of  Nov.  8.  In  the 
fifties  he  acquired  a  competence  in  the  lithographic  business  in  New 
York,  but  lost  all  through  agents  while  he  was  studying  art  in  Paris. 
For  a  while  he  was  a  photographer  in  Birmingham,  Eng.  His  studio 
in  New  York  was  established  in  1868.  He  wrote  Famous  People 
Whom  I  Have  Photographed. 

ScHMiD,  Emmanuel,  since  1859  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  Lutheran  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. ;  bom  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  in  1835;  died  in  Columbus,  O. ,  Dec.  28. 
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Scott,  John,  ex-United  States  senator  from  Pennsylvania;  bom 
at  Alexandria,  Penn.,  in  1824;  died  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  29.  He 
served  one  term  in  the  United  States  senate,  retiring  in  1875.  For 
eighteen  years  he  had  been  general  solicitor  for  the  Pennaylvania 
Railroad  Company. 

Shaker,  Ira,  lawyer,  who  figured  in  many  prominent  cases;  horn 
in  New  York  sUte  in  1831;  died  near  Highhmd,  N  Y.,  Nov.  90. 

Sheridan,  General  George  A.,  military  officer;  bom  in  Mil- 
bnry,  Mass.,  Feb.  22, 1840;  died  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Oct.  8.  On  the  oat> 
break  of  the  war,  he  joined  the  88tli  Illinois  infantry;  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  Chickamauga.  After  the  war  he  became  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  Ix»uisiana,  of  which 
state  he  became  adjutant-general;  was  congressman-at-large  from 
that  state  in  the  43d  congress.  He  was  not  a  relative  of  General  Philip 
H.  Sheridan. 

S K ERR ETT,  Joseph  S.,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy,  retired; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,on  the  night  of  Dec.  31.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  navy  from  Ohio  as  a  midshipman,  Oct.  12, 1848.  Hts 
subsequent  promotions  were: — Passed  midshipman,  June  15,1854; 
master,  Sep.  15,  1855;  lieutenant,  Sep.  16, 1855;  lieutenant-commander, 
July  16,  1862;  commander,  Jan.  9,  1867;  captain,  June  5,  1878;  com- 
modore, Aug.  4,  1889;  rear-admiral,  Apr.  16,  1894.  During  the  civil 
war  he  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  SlunandoaJi,  1863,  and  com- 
manded the  gunlK>at  A  rooatook^  1863-^.  He  was  senior  officer  on  the 
Asiatic  station,  1883-4;  was  commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  navy 
yard,  1889-90,  and  of  the  Washington  navy  yard,  1890-2.  He  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Asiatic  station  in  Jan.,  1893,  and  was  retired 
at  his  own  request  July  9, 1894. 

Smith,  Kusskll,  well  known  American  scenic  artist;  bom  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  died  at  Glenside,  near  Jenkintown,  Penn.,  Nov.  7. 

Stein  WAT,  William,  piano  manufacturer;  bom  in  Seesen,  near 
Brunswick,  Germany,  Mar.  5,  1836;  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  30. 
His  father  was  a  piano  manufacturer.  In  1850  the  family  came  to 
America.  After  a  short  business  career,  he  joined  with  his  father 
and  two  brothers  in  1853  in  establishing  the  since  famous  piano- mak- 
ing firm  of  Stein  way  &  Sons,  later  takmg  charge  of  the  mercantile 
and  financial  end  of  the  business.  His  private  ^nefactions  were  un- 
oea.Hing.  He  established  prizes  in  the  schools  of  Seesen,  his  native 
village,  and  gave  the  town  a  park.  He  and  the  pianos  of  his  firm  be- 
came nearly  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  at  home.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin;  and 
later,  in  1893,  received  the  order  of  the  Ked  Eagle  from  the  German 
emperor.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia  of  Rome. 
He  served  the  city  of  New  York  as  rapid  transit  commissioner,  and 
served  also  actively  in  1871  on  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  over- 
threw ••  Boss"  Tweed.  In  1888  he  represented  New  York  in  the  na- 
tional democratic  committee.  In  1892  he  was  one  of  the  democratic 
electors -at- large,  and,  as  president  of  the  electoral  college  at  Albany, 
cast  the  vote  of  New  York  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Twelve  times  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Liederkranz  Society;  and  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Arion,  a  member  of  the  American  Geographicid 
Society  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the' bank  of  the  Metropolis. 

Tanner,  Dr.,  who  fifteen  years  ago  gained  notoriety  by  publicly 
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fasting  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  Clarendon  hall.  New 
York  city;  burned  to  death  at  a  fire  in  the  pottery  plant  of  the  Whit- 
more- Robinson  Company,  Akron,  O.,  Oct.  21.  Daring  his  fast  he 
look  frequent  sips  of  water,  but  no  solid  food,  and,  though  he  wasted 
away  somewhat,  claimed  that  his  health  had  been  benefitted  by  long 
abstinence  from  food. 

TowNSKND,  John  D.,  prominent  lawyer;  bom  in  New  York  city 
in  1883;  died  there  Dec.  25.  He  was  active  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tweed  ring,  and  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  trial  of  £.  S.  Stokes 
for  the  killing  of  James  Fisk,  Jr. 

Weeks,  Joseph  D.,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  (Penn.)  American 
yfanufacturer;  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1841;  died  in  Pittsburg  Dec. 
26.  For  a  time  he  officiated  as  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Ciiurch 
in  the  South.  He  served  through  the  war  as  hospital  minister  for  the 
sanitary  commission.  Since  the  war  Mr.  Weeks  had  been  more  or  less 
intimately  associated  with  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  He  was 
government  statistician,  and  had  the  superintendence  of  the  national 
census  of  1880,  and  also  of  that  of  1890,  in  reference  to  coke,  glass, 
manganese,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
awards  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  the  department  of  mines  and 
mining.  In  1894  he  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  progress  of  coke-making  on  the  by-product 
system.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  state  tax 
commission. 

W1LX.IAMS,  Hon.  Benjamin  H.,  lawyer  and  ex-congressman;  bom 
in  Preston,  Conn.,  in  1880;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8.  He  came  to 
Buffalo  in  1855;  was  a  republican  in  politics;  and  had  served  as  city 
attorney,  district  attorney,  state  senator,  and  congressman. 

Foreign: — 

Araoo,  Francis  V.  E.,  celebrated  advocate  and  politician,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  senate;  bom  in  Paris,  a  son  of  the  famous  astron- 
omer, Aug.  6, 1812;  died  Nov.  26. 

Arene,  Paul,  French  litterateur;  bom  in  Sisteron,  France,  June 
26, 1843;  died  Dec.  18. 

Benson,  Rt.  Hon.  and  Mobt  Rev.  Edward  White,  D.  D., 
P.  C,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  prhnate  of  all  England,  and  metro- 
politan; bora  near  Birmingham,  Eng.,  in  1829;  died  suddenly  during 
service  in  Har warden  church,  Oct.  11.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  King  £klward's  School  in  Birmingham.  At  Cambridge  he  had 
a  successful  career,  taking  a  good  mathematical  place,  and  being 
senior  chancellor's  classical  medallist  and  senior  optime  in  the 
mathematical  tripos.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1855, 
B.  D.  in  1862,  and  D.  D.  in  1867.  In  1884  Oxford  made  him  D.  C.  L. 
He  was  a  master  of  Rugby  School  for  some  years  from  1853, 
and  in  1858  was  appointed  head  master  of  Wellington  College.  In 
this  post,  which  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  he  was  very  successful. 
Retiring  in  1872,  Dr.  Benson  became  canon  and  chancellor  of  Lincoln, 
having  for  some  time  previous  been  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  and  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral.  He  also  occupied  the  post 
of  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  several  years, 
between  1864  and  1882,  to  Oxford  in  1875-6;  was  honorary  chaplain 
to  the  queen  in  1873,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  from  1875  to  1877. 
When  tne  bishopric  of  Truro  was  founded,  or  rather  restored,  in 
1876,  Dr.  Benson  was  nominated  to  the  see  by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
The  diocese  was  taken  out  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  consists  of 
Vol. 
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the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  Scill/  islands,  and  fi^e  parishes  of  Dev- 
onshire. Dr.  Benson  organised  the  new  diocese,  founded  niany  mis- 
sion chapels,  attracted  many  able  joung  men  about  him,  and  col- 
lected great  sums  of  money  for  the  buuding  of  a  new  cathedral  at 
Truro. 

In  1883  Dr.  Benson  was  appointed,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  recom- 
mendation, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  succeed  Dr.  Tait.  He  came 
at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  English  Established  Church  to 
succeed  a  man,  a  broad  churchman,  whose  rule  of  life  was  modera- 
tion, scrupulous  fairness,  and  peace.  He  himself  was  reckoned  among 
the  high  churchmen;  but  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  archbishop  of 
the  laity  even  more  than  of  the  clergy.  He  was  of  much  breadth 
and  catholicity  of  view;  and  one  of  his  earliest  acts  as  archbishop,  the 
greeting  of  the  Jesuit  teachers  and  missionary  pupils  expelled  from 
France  and  living  near  Canterbury,  was  favorably  commented  upon 
by  many  religious  thinkers  in  England  at  the  time. 

He  published  a  number  of  religious  works  and  collections  of  ser- 
mons. Among  them  is  a  memorial  sermon  preached  after  the  dmth 
of  Dr.  Lee,  first  bishop  of  Manchester;  Work,  FHend»hip^  Worship, 
three  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1871); 
Boy-Life:  lU  Trials,  lU  Strength,  Its  Fuiness;  Sundays  in  Wdkfigion 
GMege,  1859-73;  SingUhea/ri;  The  CcUJiedrcU:  Its  Necessary  Place  in 
tlie  Life  and  Work  oftTu  Church;  Tlie  Seven  Gifts,  Christ  and  Hi* 
Times;  Living  Theoiogy;  and  Fi^tsrs  of  Men.  Dr.  Benson  in  1859 
married  Miss  Mary  Sidgwick,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Sidg- 
wick,  of  Skipton,  x  orkshire.  His  son  has  obtained  some  prominence 
as  a  novelist,  beinff  the  author  of  Dodo  (Vol.  3,  p.  858),  The  Rubicon 
(Vol.  4,  p.  470),  and  The  Judgment  Books  (Vol.  5,  p.  503).  For  portrait 
of  Dr.  Benson,  see  page  915. 

Blind,  Matiiildb,  English  woman  of  letters;  bom  in  1847,  step- 
daughter of  Karl  Blind ;  died  in  London  Nov.  27.  In  1883  Miss  Blind 
opened  the  Eminent  Women  Series  with  her  Life  of  Oeorge  EUot,  the 
first  connected  narrative  of  the  career  of  the  great  novelist.  Madame 
Roland,  with  its  condensed  survey  of  the  French  Revolution  for  a 
background,  was  published  in  1886.  In  1885,  Tarantella,  a  romantic 
novel,  appeared.  Miss  Blind,  who  was  primarily  a  poet,  issued  The 
Propfiecy  of  St.  Oran,  and  Otfur  Poems,  in  1881;  and  in  1886  The 
Heatfier  on  Fire.  The  Ascent  of  Man,  her  chief  work,  appeared  in 
1889 ;  and  Dramas  in  Miniature,  in  1892.  Miss  Blind  first  drew  pub- 
lic attention  in  England  to  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and  published  the 
Journal  of  Marie  BaslUcirtseff,  in  1890.  She  contributed  to  Tfte  Fort- 
nig/Uly  Review  for  May,  1891,  her  Personal  RecoUeetions  of  Mazxinu 
In  1893  appeared  Songs  and  Sonnets.  Miss  Blind  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  women's  clubs. 

Bots-Reymond,  £mile  du,  distinguished  German  physiologist; 
bom  in  Berlin  in  1818 ;  died  there  Dec.  26.  He  began  studying  the- 
ology, but  abandoned  this  for  natural  science.  After  a  sojourn  at 
Bonn  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  studied  anatomy  and  physiology 
under  Jean  MtiUer,  and  on  his  advice  undertook  his  researches  in 
animal  electricity,  on  which  subject  he  published  several  works.  In 
1868  he  replaced  his  master  as  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin;  and  was  named,  in  1867,  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Broome,  Sir  Frederick  Napier,  E.  C.  M.  G.,  English  diplo- 
matic officer;  born  in  Canada  in  1842;  died  Nov.  26.  He  was  a 
prominent  contributor  to  the  London  Times  and  other  publications  ; 
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in  1875  was  made  colonial  secretary  to  Natal,  and  in  1877  the  same  to 
the  island  of  Mauritius.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  latter  colony  in  1880,  and  was  governor  of  Western  Australia  in 
1882.     In  1891  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Trinidad. 

Brown,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  first  in  Great  Britain  to  advocate 
armor-plating  of  warships ;  died  in  Brighton,  Eng.,  Dec.  26.  He  was 
mayor  of  Sheffield  1862-^,  and  master  cutler  there  1865-6. 

BCCHNER,  Professor  Alexander,  historian ;  born  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  in  1834 ;  died  at  Jena,  Germany,  early  in  December. 
He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  history  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Law 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  of  German  tendencies,  and  "received 
leave  "  to  reside  abroad. 

Cahpanini,  Italo,  famous  t«nor  singer;  born  at  Parma,  Italy, 
in  1846;  died  Nov.  23.  He  fought  under  Garibaldi.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Parma  Conservatory  of  Music  and  under  the  Chevalier 
Lamperti  at  Madrid.  Made  his  first  great  success  in  Faust  at  the 
Scala  in  Milan.  His  last  appearance  in  opera  was  in  Favst,  at  the 
Metropolitan  opera  house,  New  York  city,  in  Feb.,  1894. 

Challembl-Lacour,  M.,  French  statesman  and  diplomat;  born 
at  Avranches  May  19,  1827 ;  died  in  Paris  Oct.  26.  Was  graduated 
at  the  jScole  NormcUe  in  1849,  and  was  for  a  time  professor  of  phil- 
osophy at  Pau  and  at  Limoges.  In  1851  he  was  imprisoned  and  in 
1852  exiled  for  his  republicanism.  In  1856  became  professor  of 
French  literature  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1859,  after  the  amnesty,  he  was  connected  with  the  Temps,  Revue 
NcUionale,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  other  periodicals.  Became 
prefect  of  the  Rhdne  in  1870 ;  then  commissioner  of  the  republic.  In 
1872  entered  the  assembly  as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left ;  in  1876 
was  elected  senator  from  the  Bouehes-du-Rhone ;  in  1879  became 
ambassador  to  Switzerland;  and  in  1880,  to  London,  where  his  ex- 
perience was  not  a  happy  one  owing  to  his  imperious  ways.  In  1882 
he  became  foreign  minister  in  Jules  Ferry's  cabinet,  but  resigned  in 
1883  to  the  relief  of  the  entire  diplomatic  corps.  Re-entered  the  senate 
in  1885 ;  became  its  president  in  1893,  succeeding  M.  Ferry  (Vol.  3,  p. 
140);  and  retained  this  post  until  early  in  1896.  In  1893  he  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  Ernest  Renan  in  the  French  Academy. 

Cheeseman,  Joseph  James,  president  of  Liberia ;  bom  in  Edina. 
Liberia,  Mar.  7,  1843 ;  died  Nov.  11.  His  parents  were  among  the 
early  founders  of  Liberia,  sent  out  by  the  American  (Colonization 
Society.  He  became  a  wealthy  merchant.  In  1868  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Edina,  which  post  he  filled 
until  elected  president  of  the  republic  in  1891 ;  he  was  president  of 
the  Liberian  Baptist  Association,  superintendent  of  missions  under  an 
appointment  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  of  the 
United  States,  and  president  of  the  Liberia  Baptist  Missionary  Con- 
vention. When  a  young  man  he  served  in  the  militia  of  the  republic, 
and  held  the  position  of  adjutant  of  the  2d  regiment ;  he  was  clerk  of 
the  county  court,  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  Grand  Bassa, 
mayor  of  Edina,  member  of  the  Liberian  house  of  representatives, 
and  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Grand  Bassa  county.  On  May  5, 
1891.  he  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  had  been  twice  re-elected. 

Du  Maurier,  George,  see  Maorter,  George  du. 
Engel.  Ernest,  since  1860  director  of  the  German  bureau  of 
statistics;  died  at  L^ssnitz  Dec.  8,  aged  75 
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Ukeateiead.  James  H.,  ci<il  engioeer;  bom  in  EngUiid ;  dir^il 
Streatham.  Eng. ,  Oct.  21.     He  wag  knowa  in  Ameiioi  principall]'  u 
tbe  orieliuitor  of  *.  sjstem  of  undeTgroaod  tnnneliiiig  vrhich  be  suc- 
ceggfulTj  applied  in  an  electric  undergroand  railroad  in  Londoa.    The 
OreatbMd  sjstem  consists  in  forcing  an  iron  or  ateel  cj Under  or  rfiield 
undergroand,  whicb  forms  the  bodf  of  tbetauDel.     In  sand  and  wuet 
fnriQatioas  tbe  tunnel  is  made  water-tight  by  "  grontin^"  the  outside 
li;  farcing  cement  under  great  preasure  from  tbe  inside  to  forai  i 
Jacket  around  tbe  outside  of  the  cylinder.     Mr.  Oreathead's  "  water 
aliovel "  is  also  an  important  addition  to  en- 
gineering devices,  consisting  of  a  Etream  of 
water  under  pressure  to  loosen  soil,  with  i 
pump  to  carry  oiT  the  aemi-liqnid  material 
reauUing,  operated  from  within  an  advanc 
ing  shield. 

HoHENLunE,  Cardinal,  brother  of  tU^ 
-  Oerman  chaocellor:  bora  at  Rochenburg, 
'  Bavaria,  in  1823,  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Oct. 

fSO.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1846,  and 
became  acardinal  in  1886.  After  the  Vatican 
Council  he  retired  to  Oemiany,  but  he  did 
not  openly  oppose  the  decrees  of  the  council. 
.  In  1^0  be  returned  to  Borne,  and  was  made 
bisbop  of  Albano  in  1879,  but  resigned  tbe 
..  see   in  1884.     He  was   favorably  disposed 

towards  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Bx^PBMme'Tor^THB  HoRNBV,  Sir  Edhund,  an  English  au- 

rHiNCH  BiN*TE  tboflty  on  international  law  and  the  priDCi- 

pie  of  arbitration ;  died  at  Rapallo,  Italy, 
Nov.  17. 

Joi.iBOia,  EL'nENE,  well  known  Bonapartist;  bom  at  Amiens, 
France,  June  4,  1819;  died  Dec.  21.  He  was  an  officer  ot  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  one  ot  the  chief  advisers  o(  Prince  Victor. 

MAURiEit,  GEOnnE  T>u,  artist  and  author;  for  biographic«l sketch 
and  obituary  see  pp.  768-780. 

Milne,  Sir  Alexander,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  admiral  of  tbe 
BritiHb  navy ;  born  in  1806  ;  died  Dec.  89.  First  entered  the  navy 
in  1817  and  rose  to  Che  rank  of  captain  in  1839_;  was  flag  captain 
1842-7;  In  1847  became  a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty,  serving  un- 
til 1858  and  superintending  the  great  store  victualling  and  trans- 
sport  departments  during  tbe  war  in  the  Crimea,  being  made  a  K.  C.  B. 
in  m'>5.  He  was  senior  naval  lord  18«6-8  and  1873-5,  when  he  retired. 
being  created  a  baronet.  In  I860  be  was  made  temporary  vice-admiral 
In  coLumand  of  tbe  North  American  and  West  Indian  squadrons;  and 
bis  visit  to  New  York  in  1863  was  the  first  official  visit  of  a  Britteh 
admiral  to  au  American  port  since  the  war  of  1813. 

Morris,  William,  ^reat  English  poet,  artist,  and  socialist :  bom 
at  Walt  ham  stow,  Etsei.'Eng  ,  Mnr.  84,  1834;  died  in  London  Oct.  3. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  merchant  who  died  in  1844.  leaving  his 
family  In  good  financial  circumstances.  Young  Morris  was  educated 
at  Marlborough  and  at  Exeter  Colle^,  Oxford-  He  studied  painting. 
but  did  not  succeed  as  an  artist.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  architecture.  His  first  appearance  in  literature  was  in  1^8. 
when  he  published  a  volume  entitled  T/i€  DfftTiet  o/Ouf 
other  poems.     With  several   partners,  among   whom   v 
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Roaetti,  Ford  Mftdox  Brown,  and  E.  Burne-Jooes.  he  st&rted  JD  Lon- 
don in  1863  an  establlslimeat  for  the  artistic  designing  and  manufac- 
ture of  vftrinuH  articles,  especiallj  wall  paper,  stajoed  glass,  wooden 
gi>odB,  and  housebold  decorations.  At  this  business  Mr.  Morris 
worked  fta  a  designer  continuouBlj  until  a  short  time  before  hia 
death.  He  devoted  liis  spare  time  to  literary  work.  In  1867  he  pub- 
lished The  Life  and  Death  ofjntoii.  a  narrative  poem  ;  The  Earthlv 
ParadUe  (1868-70).  The  latter  is  made  upoftwentjfoar  legendary 
and  tomautlc  tales  in  ver«e,  recited  by  a  company  of  travelleia  from 
Norway,  who  bad  sailed 
westwardto  findtheearthly  - 

He  also  published  Love 
it  Bnoush,  or.  The  Freeing 
of  Pharamond  (1878).     Hia 

The  ^rteid  of  Virgii  Done 
Into  EnglUh  Ver«e  (1876); 
and  The  Stori/  of  Sigurd, 
the  Voltung,  and  the  Fall  of 
the  Niblangs.  a  poem  in 
fourteen  books  (1877).  In 
collaboration  with  Eirikr 
Magnfisson,  he  translated 
several  works  from  the  Ice- 
landic; The  Story  of  Orettir, 
the  Strong  (1869);  The 
Story  of  the  VoUiingi  and 
the  Nmungt  (1870);  and  j 
Three  Northern  Love  £ 
Storiet  (1873).  I 

Hopft  and  Fear*  for  I 
Art — Ave  lectures  delivered  I 
in  Birmingham.  London,  I 
and  Nottingham.  1878-81,  I 
appeared  in  1882.  A  trans-  I 
lation  of  the  OdyHUfy  was  I 
published    in    1887;    A  1 

Dream  of  John  BiMi^imH:  „  „ 

mgn«  of  C/uinge.  a  collec-  "i^ak  «obbib.  .holoih  porr, 

tion  of  socialistic  lectures,  in  the  same  year;  The  House  of  the 
Wdflngt  in  1889;  and  The  Boof»  of  the  Mounlaint  in  1890.  The 
last  two  are  romances  written  in  mingled  verse  and  prose.  In 
1890  he  published  The  Glittering  Plain;  in  1891  Neu»  IVom 
Soahere;  in  1892  Poewx  by  the  Way;  and  in  1898,  with  Beltort  Boi, 
SoeitUitm:  Itn  Growth  and  (hiteome.  lo  1894  Ths  Wood  Beyond 
the  Wcrtd  appeared  ;  and  in  1896  TU  Well  at  the  Worid^e  End.  his  last 


In  his  latter  years  Morris  was  an  avowed  socialist.  Although  a 
wealthy  man.  at  the  head  of  a  great  factory  employing  many  hands, 
he  denounced  capitalism  and  private  property  as  monstrous  iniqai- 
tiee.  He  was  a.ssociated  with  a  coterie  of  socialists  in  London,  which 
incladed  Waller  Crane.  Burne  Jones,  and  others ;  and  they  were 
active  in  promoting  socialistic  organizations.  He  bad  lately  busied 
himself  with  printing,  and  issued  from  the  Kelmscott  Press  a  series 
of  beautiful  reprints  of  old  works.     The  name  of  the  press  a 
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the  owner's  eaanlry  sot,  Kelmscott  Manor.     Th«  nrnme  wu  ibu 
giTen  to  Mr.  Morris's  town  Louse,  in  Hkunnersmilh,  on  the  bMik  of 

the  T!i»mes. 

Mr.  Morris  wu  brusque  in  maoner,  but  kind,  generoua,  and  Uree- 
hearted.     He  wu  a  man  of  burly  figure,  and  dbdiIIj  dreaaed  in  bine 
Merge,  which  gave  him  somewhat  the  appe«nnce  at  abluffseacsptain. 
}(e  was  full  ot  DerTous  energy,  to  which,  when  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion, he  used  to  give  vent  by  striding  up  and  down  bis  long-  room  and 
waving  his  ftnua  to  add  emphasis  to  his  speech.     This  room  was  a 
wonder  in  itself,  filled  as  it  was  with  all  the 
art  treasures  that  monev  could  procure  aixt 
good  taste  could  saggesC.    He  lived  in  a  big, 
red,  old-fashioned  house  in  the  Hall.  Ham- 
mersmith, overlooking  the  Thames,  with  an 
old- fashioned  garden  around  it,  full  of  Trarn 
in  summertime.     In  this  house  on  Sundav 
evenings  he  would  have  frequent  socialist 
meetings.  Mr.  Morris  was  mentioned  for  the 
poet    laureateship   after   Lord   I'ennjsoD's 
death,  but  his  political  views  made  his  selec- 
^  tion  for  that  post  impossible. 

All  the  English  papers  unite  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Morris  in  most  gracious  terms. 
8afs  the  London  Timet: 


■rtH  and  crsfla.  It  mar  be  iwtd  cif  lilm.  wltb  little  or  no  eis«geni[lun 

BnlanlnK  on  whstever  Hr  RuHkln  hu  said  of  the  nobility  of  hum 

Morris  held  not  only  that  "- '■-  i-- •""— «  ~"-  -«>■'"  •!-.  " — i- 

artlsi,  but  tha-  -"  — -  ■ 

Ihey  led  him.  ..      .  ., 
world  can  alTiird  to  Jui 
from  hia  rlietortu.    Tlie  unprsctlual  exi 
inly  the  results  of  a  warm  haen  and  a 

laws  of  economy' 
or  promiBes.  or  qreams.  ■ 

The  following  observations  on  the  work  and  inSiience  of  Mr. 
Morris,  present  a  clear  sintement  of  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life, 
as  well  as  a  seemingly  fair  estimate  of  the  effects  that  are  traceable 
to  his  influence: 

"Morris  was  a  gofllallat  In  the  sense  Id  which  Rnskin  was  one.    He  believed 
Ihnt  tin;  condition  ot  the  world  would  be  greutly  Improved  If  the  masMS  were 
tiwtHl  Willi  theolajww  mid  Influenced  hy  a  love  of  thebtwuilfnl  In  wi  und  hi  ■ 
irrpnter  Hivree  of  niHturlul  comfort  In  dally  lite  than  Isn' 
that  sii  lunff  IIS  there  WAS  Individual  ownership  of  land 
be  antwcoiilsm  between  ■  superior  and  nn  Inferior  clas  .  .      ...... 

flftllst  iteueralliallon  that  all  the  means  of  prodaotlon  miuit  be  nsllonallEed. 
and  rver.v  one  ennhled  to  ilHlm  useful  employment  and  compelled  to  render 

"  A  sDi'liklist  lit  the  Rnskin  type  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  days,  but 
ex|iericiu'e  tHu;rht  bliii  that  the  pmressinnal  aululors  with  whom  he  hail  been 
losiii'liiitHi  were  Incapable  ofcreatliiKu  new  WK'lal  order  or  ot  leading  a  tevo- 
luilon.  His  march  to  Traralear  Square  In  1)W7  was  his  last  aatlve  serrtce  wltb 
1  hi' prolptarlat.  He  did  nut  retresCfrom  the  mclsllst  icronnd  wblt^  be  had  oo- 
cupleil  for  yeani:  but  he  cbaniteil  his  tactics,  abandoned  propunndlst  work  In 
the  streets,  and  restrli-teil  his  activities  to  the  HammentiDlth  Society,  wh1<^ 

"  What  rraialiis  true  of  this  craftsman  ot  Kenlus.  Is  that  while  he  dreamed 
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his  dreams  of  Utopia  in  which  there  was  a  common  stock  of  property  and  a 
new  vitalizing  power  in  social  equality,  he  dignified  and  adorned  every  art 
which  he  took  up.  and  taught  workmen  of  every  trade  to  respect  work  for  its 
own  sake  and  to  make  it  as  true,  honest,  and  perfect  as  possible.  That  is  the 
real  lesson  of  his  eventful  life,  filled  as  it  has  been  with  useful  activities  and 
h^pful  sjrmpathies;  and  possibly  it  will  have  a  wider  reach  among  his  fellow- 
craftsman  in  consequence  of  his  political  adventures  and  the  sacrifices  which 
they  entailed.  From  that  point  of  view  it  may  not  have  been  wholly  in  vain 
that  he  preached  Henry  George's  principles  on  street  comers,  or  headed  mobs 
lowwrd  Westminster  A  obey  or  Nelson's  Column,  himself  singing  as  wildly  as 
any  French  revolutionist  the  MarseiUaUe.'" 

Patmorb,  Covektrt  Kearsey  Deiohton,  English  poet;  bom 
in  1828;  died  at  Lymington,  £ng.,  Nov.  26.  He  wrote  Tamerton 
Church  TotoeTf  and  Other  Poems,  published  in  1858;  an  elaborate  do- 
mestic poem,  Tfie  Angel  in  the  Uouee  (1854-02);  and  a  selection  en- 
titled The  ChUdren'e  Garland  (1862);  The  Unknown  Eroe  (1877);  a 
memoir  of  Bariy  Ck>mwall  and  Amelia,  etc,  (1878).  Mr.  Patmore's 
strictly  critical  writings  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  bis  Principle  in 
Art  (1889);  but  Religio  Poeta  (1893)  and  The  Bod.  the  Boot,  and  the 
Flower  (1895);  though  professedly  rather  ethical  or  religious  than 
esthetic,  abound  with  critical  remarks. 

Richards,  Sir  Frederick,  British  admiral;  bom  in  1888;  died 
/it  Bath,  Eng-*  Nov.  16.  Entered  the  navy  in  1848,  became  com- 
mander in  1860,  captain  in  1866.  rear-admiral  in  1882,  vice-admiral 
in  1888,  and  admiral  in  1893.  He  served  as  commodore  commanding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West  C^oast  of  Africa  station  from  1879  to 
1882;  in  the  Zulu  war  in  1879;  in  the  Transvaal  cami>aign,  1880-1. 
and  Burmah  war,  1885;  was  aide-decamp  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
1879-82;  commander-in-chief  of  the  East  India  station,  1885-8;  China 
station,  1880-5;  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1882-5,  and  again  from  1892. 

Richardson,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward,  English  physician  and  au- 
thor; born  in  Somerby,  Leicestershire,  Eng.,  Oct.  81,  1828;  died 
Not.  21.  In  1866  he  discovered  the  use  of  the  ether  spray  for  local 
anaesthesia  in  surgical  operations,  and  also  introduced  methylene  bi- 
chloride as  a  general  anaesthetic,  and  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  in 
tetanus.  He  founded  and  edited  for  some  years  **  The  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  afterward  T/ie  Social  Science  Beview,  contributing 
many  papers  in  the  line  of  exploiting  the  experimental  method  as  a 
means  of  advancing  the  medical  profession.  He  invented  the  "  lethal 
chamber,"  for  the  painless  killing  of  animals.  The  subject  that 
brought  Dr.  Richardson  before  the  largest  public,  however,  and  at- 
tracted the  most  widespread  interest  to  his  work,  was  his  investiga- 
tion into  hygiene,  especially  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, and  his  prominence  as  a  supporter  of  total  abstinence.  His 
latest  researches  were  directed  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  incident  to 
modem  civilization.  Between  1884  and  1892  he  published  quarterly 
TJie  Aeelepiad,  a  book  of  original  research  and  observation  on  the 
science,  art,  and  literature  of  medicine,  preventive  and  curative,  all 
the  work  bein^  from  his  own  pen.  He  also  published  volumes  in  the 
field  of  general  literature — The  Son  of  a  Star:  A  Bomonce  of  the  Sec- 
ond Century;  and  Thomas  Sopmth,  a  Biography. 

Dr.  Richardson  was  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
and  was  thirty-two  times  elected  president  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Medi- 
cal Qradnates'  Association,  and  was  honorary  physician  to  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund,  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  and  the  National  Society 
of  Schoolmasters;  and  in  his  long  and  distinguished  career  had  re- 
ceived many  honors  from  foreign  scientific  societies.  The  University 
of  St.  Andrews  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  him  in  1877.  He 
was  knighted  in  1898. 
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Salvini,  Alexander,  actor;  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  Dec.  21, 1861, 
son  of  the  Italian  tragedian,  Tomasso  Salvini;  ^ed  in  Florence, 
Italy,  Dec.  15.  He  was  intended  for  the  engineering  profession,  and 
came  to  America  in  1881  with  that  end  in  view,  but  followed  his 
natural  bent  and  became  an  actor.  He  played  with  Clara  Morris  and 
Margaret  Mather,  but  joined  his  fathers  company  on  his  coming  to 
this  country  in  1885.  He  won  greatest  favor  at  the  Madison  Square 
theatre,  New  York  city,  as  Launcelot  in  Elaine  and  Henry  Borgfeldt  in 
The  Partners.  After  his  f ather*s  return  to  Europe,  the  son  *  *  starred  " 
in  this  country,  prospering  greatly,  especially  at  points  away  from 
New  York.  His  plays  were  Don  Ccesar  de  Bazan,  The  Duke's 
Motto,  A  Celebrated  Case,  Monte  Cristo,  A  ChUd  of  Naples,  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,  VAmi  Fritz,  TJie  Three  Guardsmen,  Zamar,  The  Stu- 
dent of  Salamanca,  and  Hamlet. 

Sassoon,  Sir  Albert  Abdullah  David,  Bart.,  K.  C.  8.  I.; 
bom  at  Bagdad  in  1817,  son  of  David  Sassoon  of  Bombay,  India; 
died  in  Brighton,  Eng.,  Oct.  24.  He  was  a  merchant  and  banker  in 
Bombay,  and  member  of  the  Bombay  legislative  council  1866-72; 
founded  a  hospital,  high  school,  and  mechanics*  institute  in  Bombay, 
for  which  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was  presented  to  him  in 
1878.  He  was  made  a  C.  S.  I.  in  1866;  was  kniffhted  in  1872;  and' 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1890.  He  was  chief  of  the  Mesopotamian  Jews, 
and  was  known  as  Nassi  or  Prince  of  the  Captivity. 

ScoTT-SiDDONS,  Mrs.  Mary  FRANCES,  actress  and  reader;  bom 
in  India  in  18i8.  died  in  Paris,  France,  Nov.  19.  She  was  great 
granddaughter  of  the  famous  English  actress  Sarah  Siddona  Her 
husband,  Mr.  Scott,  was  an  officer  of  the  British  navy.  She  began 
giving  readings  in  London,  Eng.,  about  1868,  and  her  first  appear- 
ance as  an  actress  was  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  there  shortly  after- 
wards as  Rosalind  in  As  Tou  Like  It.  Her  success  in  America  was 
established  under  the  management  of  Augustin  Daly.  She  travelled 
extensively  in  this  country',  Europe,  and  Australia. 

TissERAND,  FRAN901S  F£lix,  well  known  French  astronomer, 
director  of  the  Paris  Observatory  since  1892;  bom  Jan.  15,  1845;  died 
Oct.  20. 

Trochu,  General  Louis  Jules,  French  military  officer;  bom  in 
Brittany  Mar.  12.  1815;  died  Oct.  7.  Educated  at  St.  Cyr,  he  entered 
the  army  in  1837,  reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1858. 
For  services  in  the  Crimean  war  he  was  made  a  general  of  division ; 
served  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859;  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  ministry  of  war,  and  awarded  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  During  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870-1  he  gained  his 
greatest  prominence  as  governor  of  Paris  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  for  defense  of  that  city  during  the  critical  times  of  the  siege 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  national 
assembly  in  1871,  and  retired  in  1873.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Or- 
leanist  work  entitled  Th^  French  Army,  and  wrote  a  defense  of  his 
own  administration  under  the  title  For  Truth  and  Justice, 

WCrtemberg,  William  Nicholas,  Duke  op,  died  on  his  es- 
tate in  the  Tyrol  Nov.  6,  aged  68. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  steady  aemand  for  complete  sets  of  Gubbent  Histobt  for  public  and 
rate  libraries,  compels  the  publishers  to  keep  the  back  numbers  constantly  in 
at,  and  to  facilitate  ordering  we  give  below  the  complete  list. 
Thb  Quarterly  Register  of  CuRREirr  History  was  first  published  in 
broit  and  issued  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.  In  November, 
i2,  the  magazine  was  dated  one  month  later — March,  June,  September  and 
member — instead  of  as  before,  and  volumes  I  and  II  were  issued  from  the  De- 
it  office. 

LUMB  1  VOLUME  II 

f  o.  1 .     Feb. ,  1891 — Contains  a  history  of  the 
r  1890  in  condensed  form,  being  intended 

in  introduction  to  the  regular  Issue  which  No.  1.    Maj,  1892-*Contain8  a  history  of 

followed.  the  quarter  ending  March  81,  1892. 

Id.  2.     Magr,  1891 — Commenced  the  regular         No.  2.     Aug.,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of 
le  and  contains  a  history  of  the  quarter  year      the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1892. 
ling  March  81,  1891.  No.  8.     Dec.,  1892— Contains  a  history  of  ' 

*Io.  8.     Aug.,  1891 — Con  tains  a  history  of  the      the  quarter  ending  September  80,  1892. 
fcrter  ending  June  80,  1891.  •  No.  4.     March,  1898— Contains  a  history  of 

^o.  4.     Nov..  1891 — Con  tains  a  history  of  the      the  quarter  ending  December  81,  1892. 
alter  ending  September  80,  1891. 
So.  5.     Feb. ,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of  the 
arter  ending  December  81,  1891. 

After  the  completion  of  the  second  Yolume,  the  magazine  was  purchased  by 
Skrretson,  Cox  &  Go.^  its  present  publishers,  and  the  following  changes  were 
ade :  The  name  was  changed  from  The  Quarterly  Register  of  Currekt 
ISTORY,  to  The  Cyclopedic  Review  of  Current  History,  the  latter  half 

the  title  being  retained  as  the  common  name  of  the  publication;  the  size  of 
i^e  was  changed  and  the  number  of  pages  increased.  While  the  annual  sub- 
nption  price  remained  the  same  ^$1.50),  the  price  for  single  copies  was  reduced 
om  50  cents  to  40  cents.  It  was  also  decided  to  discontinue  dating  the  magazine, 
id  instead  to  designate  the  numbers  by  the  quarter  of  the  year  covered. 

OLUME  III  VOLUriE  IV 

No.  I.    First  Quarter — Contains  a  history  of  No.  1.    First  Quarter — Contains  a  history 

le  quarter  ending  March  81,  1S9S.  of  the  Quarter  ending  March  81,  1894. 

No.  II.    SeconcT  Quarter— Contains  a  history  No.  II.     Second  Quarter — Containh  a  history 

I  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1893.  of  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1894. 

No.  ill.    Third  quarter^Contains  a  history  No.  III.    Third  quarter — Contains  a  history 

f  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  1898.  of  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80,  1894. 

No.  Iv.    Fourth  quarter— 4Dontains  a  history  No.  Iv.    Fourth  quarter — Contains  a  his- 

!  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  81,  1898.  tory  of  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  81,  1894. 

VOLUME  V 

No.  I.  First  Quarter— Contains  a  history  of  No.  III.  Third  Quarter— Contains  a  history 
lie  quarter  ending  March  81,  1895.  of  the  quarter  ending  September  80.  1895. 

No.  II.  Second  Quarter— Contains  a  history  No.  Iv.  Fourth  Quarter— Contains  a  his- 
>f  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1895.  tory  of  the  quarter  ending  December  81,  1896. 

The  four  Quarters  are  issued  as  early  as  possible  in  the  months  of  May  (1st 
Quar.)^  August  (2d  Quar.),  November  (3d  QQar.)/and  February  (4th  Quar.). 

r  Subscription,  $1.50  per  Annum  ia  Advance.    To  Foreign  Countries,  $1.75. 
r%     •               1  Single  Copies,  40c  each. 
r^riCfi^-(  Cloth  Binding,  per  volume,  $2.00. 
m    t  AV%^4J  J  Library  Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  per  Tolume,  $2.50. 
Postpaid      V  Half  Morocco,        * "         2.50. 

HI5T0RY.— Readers  of  Cukrknt  History  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  reaUy  is  what  it 
purports  to  be— history,  and  that,  consequently,  a  salBeient  time  must  elapse  after  the  narra- 
tive closes  for  proper  veriications,  condensation,  and  elucidation  of  alleged  facts,  and  for  the 
writing  out,  printing,  and  binding  the  same  in  book  form. 
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